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PREFACE. 


Inquiries  into  the  Life  of  Shakspere,  which  have  ended 
in  the  omission  and  restoration  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  may 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  an  inquiry  into  the  religious 
character  of  the  man  from  the  monuments  he  has  left  behind 
him. 

For  the  judgment  of  sentiment  no  teaier  dictum  has  been 
laid  down  than  tliat  of  Shaftesbury — *  That  is  alone  to  be 
called  a  man's  opinion,  which  is,  of  any  other,  the  most 
habitual  to  him,  and  occurs  upon  most  occasions/ 

Of  the  possibility  of  drawing  any  inference  as  to  the 
opinions  of  a  person  from  his  writings,  we  may  add  the 
authority  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  —  ^  In  the 
mind  of  man  there  is  always  a  resemblance  to  his  works. 
Hb  heroes  may  not  be  like  himself,  but  they  are  like  certain 
qualities  which  belong  to  him.  The  sentiments  he  utters 
are  his  at  the  moment;  if  you  find  them  predominate  in 
all  his  works,  they  predominate  in  his  mind;  if  they  are 
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advanced  in  one  bat  contradicted  in  anotlicr,  they  still  resemble 
tbeir  autbor,  and  betray  tbe  want  of  deptb  or  of  resolution  in 
bis  mind.  His  works  alone  make  not  up  a  man's  character^ 
but  tbey  are  tbe  index  to  tbat  living  book.'  —  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton's  Student^  vol.  I.,  p.  9. 

Hunter^  in  bis  Preface  to  bis  '  Illustrations/  and  elsewliere, 
tbinks  tbat  not  only  tbe  mind  and  opinions^  but  tbe  personal 
history  of  Sbakspere  may  be  derived  from  tbe  criticism  of 
bis  works.  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  delivered  Lectures  on  tbe 
Politics  of  Sbakspere  indicated  in  bis  plays. 

We  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  in  this  inquiry,  to  decide 
upon  Shakspere's  opinions  on  religion  from  the  majority  of 
instances  in  which  he  has  declared  himself  on  one  side  of  the 
question  more  than  the  other. 

Tbe  question  to  which  we  offer  a  solution  is  tbe  one 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  most  complimentary  of  Sbakspcrc's 
editors.  To  speak  with  brevity  our  *  Inquiry  *  is  into  tbe 
truth  of  our  motto. 

It  is  not  bidden  from  us  how  many  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Sbakspere  will  be  starded  at  our  vicwS)  and,  perhaps,  reject 
Atm ;  but  if  they  will  do  us  tbe  favour  to  examine  first, 
we  shall  be  content.  Not  less  than  they  do  we  admire  tbe 
versatility  of  Shakspere's  jiowers — we  rejoice  at  his  genius, 
and  are  proud  of  the  reputation  he  has  added  to  tbe  national 
character,  but  these  very  dreumstances  make  tbe  inquiry 
more  interesting — what  were  the  peculiarities  of  his  philo- 
sophy and  religion  ? 


PREFACE.  Ill 

The  anthor  wishes  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  inquirer^ 

not  as  a  censor.     He  desires  not  to  judge  Shakspere  for  his 

'  sentiments,  but  only  to  exhibit  them.     This,  he  trusts,  he 

has  done  truly  and  impartially,  without  levity  on  the  one 

side  or  bigotry  on  the  other. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  attempt  might  have  been  deemed 
injudicious,  but  now  that  Shakspere  is  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  at  the  head  of  the  national,  if  not  of 
European,  literature,  it  may  safely  be  adventured  upon. 

Much  corroborative  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
views  delineated  in  this  work  had  been  prepared,  but  is 
withheld  on  account  of  the  great  size  to  which  it  would 
swell  the  book,  and  from  a  conviction  that  the  internal 
evidence  from  Shakspere's  writings,  presented  in  the 
'  Inquiry,'  is  the  fairest  umpire  to  appeal  to,  and  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

As  an  explanation  of  any  typographical  or  other  errors, 
it  must  be  mentioned,  that  the  author  resided  in  the  country 
while  composing  the  work,  and  during  its  progress  through 
the  press. 


SHAKSPEBE,  HIS  TIMES  AND  ASSOCIATES. 


It  is  not  nnlikelj  that  the  fictitious  UnknowHy  to  whom 
Shakspere  addre^es  his  Sonnets,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  world  to  whom  he  prophesied  of  himself— of  the  oolivion 
of  his  life,  and  &te  ot  his  works.  Hence  his  prediction — 
Sonnet  Ixxiv. — 

M J  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest^ 
Wliich  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

The  earth  can  hare  bat  earth,  which  is  his  due, 
M7  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me. 

Of  his  person  in  comparison  with  his  poetry,  he  adds — 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains ; 
And  tliat  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

Therefore  his  '  spirit,'  the  *  better  part  of  him,'  his  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  we  are  justified  in  tracing  fit>m  ms  writ- 
ing 

in  all  ages,  and  amons  all  people,  a  man's  company  has 
been  held  as  a  criterion  of  his  tastes  and  sentiments. 

A  saying  of  antiquity,  '  Noscitur  a  iociisj  has  become 
an  English  proyerlA-a  man  is  known  by  his  fiiends.  The 
French  to  the  same  effect,  is  stiU  more  expressive  of  the 
certainty  which  a  knowledge  of  a  man's  acquaintances  gives 
in  decicQng  his  character. — '  Dii  mat  qui  tu  hanteSfje  dirai 
qui  tu  e$J  Tell  me  the  society  you  fi^uent,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are.  Marlowe  was  the  precursor  of  Shakspere — 
according  to  PhiUips  he  was  another  Shakspere.  Ot  those 
dramatists  who  went  before  Shakspere  he  certainly  came 
nearest  to  him,  not  only  in  point  of  time  but  in  point  of  ge- 
nius. According  to  Anthony  Wood,  Marlowe  was  a  protes- 
sor  of  Atheism,  and  writer  of  several  discourses^  against  the 
religion.    Marlowe  was  bom  but  a  few  years  before 
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Shaks^re,  and  died  in  1593.  Sliabspere  was  abarer  in  a 
theatre  in  1-369,  for  which  Marlowe  and  the  other  dramatists 
of  the  age  wrote.  It  is  sHppost'd  by  some  thai  Shakspere  is 
menlioncd  by  Greene,  as  wriling  at  that  time  in  conjunction 
with  them.  It  i&  therefore  probable  that  as  an  actor,  drama- 
tist, and  proprietor,  both  for  purposes  of  business,  p)«isure, 
and  Jtistruction,  Sliakspere  frequented  the  society  of  Mar- 
lowe and  his  friends.  There  is  reason  to  tliink  tliat  his  first 
manner,  hb  early  style,  and  young  impressions,  were  received 
from  Marlowe.  There  was  his  school,  and  Marlowe  was  hia 
master. 

There  are  few  if  any  personal  notices  of  others  to  be  met 
with  in  Shakspere  so  ccrlain  as  the  reference  to  Marlowe. 
The  rare  exception  he  has  made  in  introducing  the  mention 
of  him  in  his  works,  speaks  much  88  to  his  regard  for  Mar- 
lowe's memory.  The  way  in  which  he  mentions  him  and  his 
*  mighty  Une' — 


we  think  an  additional  tribute  of  esteem  ;  quoting  what  he 
said  Bs  true,  mighty,  and  engraven  in  his  rccoUeution.  The 
expression,  '  Dead  shepbera,'  looks  as  though  the  loader 
of  the  flock  was  pointed  to — it  is  the  language  of  a  poetical 
]>upii  to  his  mentor.  Seldom,  if  ever,  does  Shakspere  quote 
any  other  contemporary,  or  give  any  authority,  which  makes 
this  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  of  greater  worth. 
So  close  IMS  this  connection  between  tlie  two  poets  l>een  con- 
sidered, that  the  celebrated  sonnet  of  Marlowe, '  Come,  be 
my  love,'  was  lone  attributed  to  Shakspere.  One  of  Shak- 
spere's  f^BVs,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  attributed  to  Mar- 
lowe. That  when  Shakspere  first  began  to  write  he  should 
he  indebted  to  Marlowe  shows  congeniality  of  sentiment  be- 
tween tliein.  This  is  verified  by  llie  accusation  of  Greene, 
that  he  did  Uke  from  Marlowe.  The  memory  of  the  prede- 
cessor goes  domi  to  posterity  as  identified  with  the  memory 
of  the  successor.  The  sume  caimot  be  well  said  of  any  other 
than  Marlowe, 

It  is  probable  that  the  other  contemporaries  of  Marlowe 
shared  hie  opinions.     Collier  produceti  the  fact  of  Marlowe 
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hayin?  been  a  propagandist.  Greene  confessed  to  have 
held  the  same  opmions ;  and^  in  his  exhortation  to  Marlowe 
to  abandon  them,  referred  to  a  teacher  amongst  them  who 
died  miserably,  supposed  to  be  Kett,  a  Fellow  of  Beimet 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  who  was  burnt  at  Norwich  for  Atheism, 
in  1689.  They  were  followers  of  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  in 
philosophy,  and  they  were  Epicureans,  unfortunately,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.  They  all  died  early  trom  the 
effects  of  dissipation.  Greene  was  taken  ill,  and  died  a  month 
after  a  drunken  feast  with  his  friend  Nash.  The  occasion  of 
his  death,  and  the  duration  of  his  illness,  exactly  coincide 
with  the  tradition  which  says  that  Shakspere  died  a  month 
after  drinking  immoderately  with  Jonson.  They  were  nearly 
all  University  men,  and  Shakspere  may  have  derived  much 
of  his  leamii^,  philosophy  and  idiosyncracies,  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them. 

Shakspere  became  known  to  the  Stage  when  there  was  a 
fierce  contention  between  the  rhyming  dramatists  and  the 
writers  of  blank  verse.  Marlowe  was  of  the  new  school, 
and  Shakspere  followed  him ;  for  which  they  both  obtained 
much  obloquy.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Bany  Cornwall,  that  there  are  evidences  of  the  imitation 
of  Marlowe  in  Shakspere's  works.  His  style  throughout 
is  more  conformable  to  Marlowe's  than  to  Beaumont's 
Fletcher's,  Jonson's,  or  Massinger^s.  This,  doubtless,  arose 
from  the  force  of  association  with  Marlowe  in  his  early  days. 
From  the  accusation  that  Marlowe  indulged  too  much  in  the 
portraiture  of  lust,  villany,  and  ferocity,  Shakspere  is  not 
exempt.  There  are  instances  of  it  in  other  plays  besides 
Titus  Andronicus.  Shakspere  treated  reHgion  with  less  res- 
pect eyen  than  Marlowe.  He  introduced  obscenity,  and  went 
beyond  him  in  profanity. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  personal  history  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary  says  of 
Beaumont,  '  How  his  life  was  spent,  and  how  his  mind  was 
occupied,  his  works  show  ♦  ♦  ♦  his  short  span  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  diversified  by  any  other  events  than 
those  mat  are  incident  to  candidates  for  theatrical  fame  and 
profit/  These  observations  may  be  received  as  generally 
applicable  to  the  lives  of  all  the  dramatists.    Of  Fletcher,  it 
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■  has  been  remarked,  that  '  it  would  not  have  been  supp(«ed 
V  he  WRS  the  son  of  a  Lishop.'  Jonson,  thrown  into  piison 
tor  kiUing  a  man  in  a  du<J,  eaid  tliat  he  took  hie  reli- 
pon  on  trust  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  was  in 
continenient  with  him,  in  which  persuaeiun  he  remained  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  it  is  not  likely  that 
It  man  of  such  easy  Jiiith  would  be  troubled  to  distin^ish  for 
himself  a  creed ;  luid,  unless  sume  new  companion  obliged  him 
with  one,  (of  which  he  has  left  us  no  notice)  it  is  probable 
that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  religionless.  A 
bishop  who  visited  him  in  his  dying  days,  relates  that  he 
found  him — 'twist  wine  and  women,  but  that  Jonson  assured 
him  he  was  sorry  for  the  profanity  of  his  works,  especially 
for  having  ridicided  the  Scriptures — a  sorrow  that  all  who 
Lave  exatnined  the  writings  of  Jonson  and  Shakspere,  will 
allow  to  be  becoming  in  a  greater  degree,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  dramatist. 

Massinger  did  not  begin  to  write  till  Shakspere  had  re- 
tired from  the  Stage.  GiSbrd,  the  editor  of  his  works,  says, 
'  though  we  are  ignorant  of  every  circumstance  respecting 
Massinger,  unless  that  he  lived,  wrote,  and  died,  we  may  yet 
form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  his  personal  character  from 
the  incidental  hints  scattered  through  his  works.'  Thus  we 
have  the  dictum  of  this  great  critic,  that  a  writer's  character 
and  opinions  may  be  draw-n  from  his  plays ;  and  he  himself 
infera  the  religious  sentiments  of  Massinger  from  comparison 
with  the  other  dramatists.  He  observes  that,  '  The  great  dis- 
tinction of  Massinger,  is  the  uniform  respect  with  which  he 
treats  religion  and  its  ministers,  in  an  age  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  regulation  to  regulation  to  stop  the  growth 
of  impie^  on  the  stage.  No  priests  are  introduced  by  him, 
"  to  set  on  some  fiuanlity  of  barren  spectators"  to  laugh  at 
their  licentious  follies;  the  sacred  name  la  not  lightly  invokefl, 
nor  daringly  sported  with  ;  nor  is  Scripture  profomxt  by 
buffoon  allusions  lavishly,  put  into  the  mouths  of  tools  and 
women.'  In  Shakspere  the  uniformity  is  the  other  way. 

Gifford,  in  these  remarks,  evidently  had  Shakspere  in 
view.  As  he  only  excepts  Massinger  for  his  religious  pro- 
faiety,  among  the  dramatists  of  that  arje,  we  have  tlie  sutlio- 
rity  of  a  critic,  best  able  to  know  it,  that  at  least  Shakspero 
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was  amoi^  those  who  indulged  in  reprehensible  licences.  But 
we  will  here  extract  from  another  writer,  (the  author  of  the 
life  of  Shakspere  in  Lardner's  CyclopsBdia)  as  to  the  irreli- 
gion  of  Shakspere.  The  cyclopaediast  says,  *  We  may  add, 
uiat  his  (Shakspere^s)  allusions  m  other  respects,  are  in  the 
hi^est  degree  censurable.  As  a  late  admirable  writer  (Gif- 
fonl)  has  said  of  him,  he  "  is  in  truth,  the  Coryphaeus  of  pro- 
fanation.'' Texts  of  Scripture  are  adduced  by  him  with  the 
most  wanton  levity ;  and,  like  his  own  Hal,  he  has  led  to 
**  damnable  iteration.''  As  Ben  Jonson,  so  we  hope  Shak- 
spear,  repented  of  his  profaneness ;  though  assuredly,  in  the 
latter  case,  no  record  of  repentance  is  to  be  found  on  earth.' 
GifFord  and  Johnson  are  both  eminent  critics,  and  they 
both  have  expressed  themselyes  most  decidedly  in  reference 
to  the  irreligion  of  Shakspere.  Their  condemnation  may  be 
set  in  opposition  to  our  motto  fi^m  Mr.  Knight,  who  has  ar- 
gued the  opposite  way. 

Other  critics  have  collected  notices  of  Raleigh,  and  what 
they  think  friendly  allusions  to  him  and  his  position,  in  the 
plays  of  Shakspere.  Whatever  his  life  and  works  may  tes- 
tify, it  was  a  current  opinion  of  his  age  that  Raleigh  was  an 
Atheist.  Chalmers'  bio.  Diet.  art.  Raleigh :  says,  <  In 
1503  he  was  charged  with  Atheism  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Jesuit  Parsons,  who  speaks  of  his  School  of  Atheism,  of 
which  he  was  not  content  to  be  a  disciple,  but  was  a  doctor. 
Anthony  Wood  not  only  adopts  this  opinion  of  his  principles, 
but  tells  us  from  whom  he  derived  them.  Shakspere  is  known 
to  have  had  private  and  personal  intercourse  with  Raleigh. 
Raleigh  was  at  the  head  of  a  club  at  the  Mermaid,  whore 
Jonson  and  Shakspere  were  the  mf>st  distinguished  members. 
*  There,'  says  Fletcher,  *  they  drank  "  full  wme."  ' 

It  is  just  possible  that  Shakspere  in  early  life  knew  Bacon. 
The  venatile  Chancellor  must  have  been  once  theatrical,  as 
in  the  winter  of  1686 — 7,  he  was  concerned  in  getting  up  and 
writing  parts  of  a  new  play  which  was  acted  before  the 
Queen  by  the  members  of^  the  Temple.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with  his  works,  or  the 
spirit  of  his  investigations,  as  there  is  evidence  in  Shakspere 
of  some  coincidence  with  them.  Much  of  Bacon's  Essays 
are  said  to  be  taken  from  Montaigne,  whose  writings  were 


well  known  to,  if  not  much  used  by,  Shakspere.  Tlic  design 
of  both  MontRigiie  and  Bacon  seems  lo  be,  to  find  out  what 
mav  be  said  on  each  8Jde  of  the  question  of  religion.  This 
Btyle  of  writing  is  too  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  schoolmeQ, 
who  would  argue  on  any  hypothesis,  for  or  against,  and  was 
probably  adopted  by  Montaigne  and  Bacon  as  a  Just  medium ; 
as  eclectic  in  philosophy,  and  as  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
holdiufr  any  opinions,  heretical  in  themselves,  or  obnoxious 
to  others.  Bacon  has  taken  care  to  balance  his  sentiments, 
whilst  those  of  Shakspere  seem  nearly  all  placed  in  one,  so 
as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  other  scale.  Bacon,  as  well  an 
Montaigne,  was  at  least  aware  that  hia  Essays  would  be 
thought  by  some  prejudicial  to  religion ;  as  ho  says,  in  his 
prefatory  epistle  to  his  brollier, '  I  find  nothing,  to  my  under- 
standing, in  them  contrary  or  infectious  to  the  state  in  reli- 
gion or  mannera,  but  rather,  as  I  suppose,  medicinable.' 
Bacon  ^ve  a  first  edition  of  his  Essays  m  1597,  another  in 
1613.  Tliough  published  afler  many  of  the  plavs  of  Shak- 
spere, they  evince  the  spirit  of  the  age  amongst  literary  men 
contemporary  with  ShaKspere.  In  his  third  Essay,  'of  imity 
in  religion,'  Bacon  savs  of  the  reUgion  of  the  heathens, '  you 
may  imagine  what  kind  of  failli  theirs  was,  when  the  chief 
doctors  and  fathers  of  their  church  were  the  poets."  An  idea 
which  Shakspere  seems  to  have  had,  in  the  speech  of  Theseus 
in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  where  ue  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  that  hero  of  ancient  Athens,  that  the  rchgious,  the 
lunatic  and  the  poet,  are  of  imagination  all  compact.  Agree- 
ing further  with  Shakspere,  he  says, '  tlie  differences  in  reli- 
gion make  the  religious  to  be  thou;rht  mad,  and  the  Atlieists 
and  profane  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scomer.' 

It  seems,  according  to  Bacon,  that  Atheists  were  then 
very  rampant,  for  he  says  that  they  were  ever  talking  of 
their  opinions ;  that  they  strove  to  get  disciples,  and,  most 
of  all,  would  suffer  for  Atheism  rather  than  recant.  He 
must  have  been  thinking  of  Kett,  Marlowe,  and  the  dra- 
matists, or  Raleigh  and  nis  school,  as  we  know  of  no  other 
Atheists  in  those  times,  or  of  any  others  who  had  Atheism 
awrilied  to  them  in  England.  Bruno,  who  had  been  in 
England,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  was 
burnt  abroad. 
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Baoon  says  one  cause  of  Atheism  is  the  scandal  of  priests, 
which  had  ah'eady  operated  in  producing  the  Reformation, 
and  its  next  step,  inndelitj*  The  writings  of  the  Italians, 
such  as  Boccaccio's,  which  Shakspere  consulted,  made  the 
scandal  of  the  priesthood  the  subjects  of  their  pen,  for  the 
purpose  of  proaudng  in  others  the  infidelity  which  already 
exited  in  themselves.  Another  cause,  he  says,  '  is  a  custom 
of  profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  doth  by  little 
and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion.'  Shakspere  was 
certainly  amenable  to  this,  as  a  producer  of  Atheism. 

Bacon  remarks,  *  They  that  deny  a  god,  destroy  a  man's 
nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  iiie  beasts  by  his 
body :  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a 
base  and  ignoble  creature.'  We  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
remark,  in  the  examination  of  Shakspere's  plays,  the  ten- 
dency he  shows  to  depreciate  the  theological  estimation  of 
man,  and  compare  him  rather  to  the  beast  by  his  qualities 
in  common  with  the  animal,  than  to  a  god,  by  the  great 
and  many  differences  of  his  nature  and  superiority  over 
Uie  lower  animals.  Besides,  he  draws  compansons,  between 
man  and  the  nature  he  imputes  to  supreme  beings,  dero- 
gatory of  all  divinity. 

There  were  three  parties  into  which  the  men  of  those 
times  were  divided — the  popish,  the  puritanical,  the  irre- 
li^oufl  or  scepticaL  Marlowe  belonged  to  the  last  for  cer- 
tain; and  nearly  all  the  dramatists  may  be  said  to  have 
belonged  to  it.  Raleigh  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  it;  but  along  with  Bacon  and  other  statesmen,  whilst 
indulging  in  speculative  opinions,  they  would  consider  reli- 
gion as  a  matter  of  policy.  Whilst  the  puritanical  party 
were  suffenng  imprisonment  and  death,  tn^  accused  the 
authorities  of  granting  ille^  impunity  to  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  people  m  the  theatrical  quarter  on  Simdays ;  doubt- 
lessly done  by  the  authorities  in  order  to  neutralise,  by 
amusement,  the  effects  of  religious  propagandism,  and  the 
melancholy  sourness  of  spirit  which  Shakspere  accuses  the 
Puritans  of  introducing  into  society,  and  which  had  its  po- 
litical consecjuences.  James  the  First  is  especially  charged 
with  &vounng  the  Roman  Catholics  from  feeling  more 
aflfection  towaras  their  principles,  and  out  of  hatred  to  Puri- 
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tanism ;  which,  he  said,  preferred  the  pams  and  penalties  of 
this  life,  and  consigned  all  but  themsdves  to  hell  in  the  next 
world;  an  opinion  which  gained  for  them  fix)m  Shakspere 
the  character  of  madmen,  *  stoddng  hell  with  more  deyils 
than  its  vastness  could  hold.'  This  exclusiveness  of  spirit 
th^  carried  into  practice  when  they  came  into  power. 

The  Brownists,  the  prevalent  sect  of  Puritans  in 
Shakspere's  time,  were  tne  precursors  of  the  triumphant 
independents  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was,  however,  when 
Shakspere  wrote,  of  the  worst  party  to  be ;  however  dan- 
gerous, on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  to  set  up  as  a  poli- 
tician. *  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician,'  says 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  Indeed,  the  humanity  of  Shaks- 
pere might  feel  for  the  persecuted,  and  hold  in  abhorrence 
the  politician  who  was  the  persecutor,  instead  of  being,  as 
the  enlightened  rulers  of  tne  dav  were  disposed  to  be, 
merely  me  counteractors.  It  might  appear  to  him  as  bad 
to  act  according  to  political  exp^ency  as  to  be  one  of  its 
victims,  though,  as  the  enemies  of  the  theatre  and  as  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he  was  engaged  in  satirising  them.  What- 
ever inference  he  wished  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  mention 
of  their  name,  their  hanging  on  the  gallows  would  strongly 
impress  Shakspere.  The  spectacle  of  Brownists  amongst 
the  Protestants,  of  Papists  suffering  capital  punishment  for 
opinion*s  sake,  alternately  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, would  create  a  party  hostile  to  all  religion,  whilst  an 
occasional  Atheist  burnt  would  teach  the  irreligious  to  keep 
their  opinions  to  themselves,  or  caution  them  in  administer- 
ing infidelity  as  *  medicinable.'  Such  a  phvsician  in  opinion 
we  think  was  Shakspere  (no  politician,  like  Bacon) ;  he 
exceeded  in  quantity  and  quafity  the  doses  which  many 
modem  practitioners,  suspected  of  free-thinking,  have  dared 
to  prescnbe  to  their  patients. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  changes  which  the  families 
of  Bacon  and  other  statesmen  (going  from  Popery  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  vice  vena^  through  Si  the  shades  of  differ- 
ences during  the  sixteenth  century)  must  have  naturally  dis- 
posed their  minds  to  scepticism.  Shakspere's  father  was 
sent  up  as  a  recusant  in  1592,  for  not  attending  church. 
Amidst  the  disputes  whether  it  was  from  old  age^  poverty. 
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or  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  people  have  forgotten  to  think 
whether  it  was  not  from  holdin^r  the  same  opimons  about 
religion  as  his  son,  who  makes  Glo'ster  accuse  Win- 
ch^ter,  afterwards  Beaufort,  in  Henry  VI.,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  reli^on,  for  he  never  went  to  church : 
and  FaktaiF  to  say  that  he  '  did  not  recollect  when  he 
bad  seen  the  inside  of  a  church/ 

The  irreligious  party  at  the  end  of  the  Tudor  and  begin- 
ning of  the  btuart  dynasty,  must  have  formed  the  professed 
free-thinkers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  names  are  pven 
by  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  as  Deists,  *  Who 
denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  insinuated  that 
all  the  various  sects,  so  heated  agauist  each  other,  were 
alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error.  Martin,  Challoner, 
Harrington,  Sidnev,  Wildman,  Nevil,  were  esteemed  the 
heads  of  this  small  division.  The  Deists  were  perfectly 
hated  by  Cromwell,  because  he  had  no  hold  of  enthusiasm 
by  which  he  could  govern  or  overreach  them }  lie  therefore 
treated  them  with  great  rigour  and  disdain,  and  usually 
denominated  them  the  heathens.' 

The  Bacons  and  the  Shaksperes,  the  philosophers  and 
0OofFers,  as  well  as  the  Papists,  were  extmguished  by  the 
Puritans.  The  theatre  gave  way  to  the  pulpit,  the  actor 
and  dramatist  to  the  preacher.  The  philosophical  and  poli- 
tical school  of  infideBtv  had  no  chance  against  the  fiuiati- 
cism  of  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the 

Next  to  the  living,  the  dead  who  converse  with  the  liv- 
ing, through  the  medium  of  books,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  societv  who  form  men's  opinions.  Critics  have  decided 
that  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with  Lucretius,  Plutarch, 
Aristophanes,  Lucian,  and  others  among  the  ancients  who 
abounaed  in  speculations  on  the  nature  of  things  and  plea- 
santries on  religion.  If  Shakspere  did  not  derive  his  know- 
ledge from  the  originals,  he  md  from  translations,  and  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  contemporary  dramatists— 
nniversity  men,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
dead  languages  and  ancient  authors. 

Among  the  modems,  he  was  certainly  well  acquainted 
with  the  two  most  irreligious  authors  known  to  his  times. 
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He  was  well  versed  in  Boocaodoy  and  was  indebted  to  him 
for  the  stories  of  some  of  his  plays.  We  owe  to  Italy  the 
imval  of  literature,  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  what- 
ever was  contained  in  its  writings  would  be  re-echoed  by 
those  of  OCfatr  countries  of  Europe  which  succeeded  it  in 
letters. 

Naud^y  the  librarian  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  says  of  Boc- 
caccio—' As  to  religion,  I  bdieve  that  Boccaccio  had  none, 
and  that  he  was  a  perfect  Atheist' 

Montaigne  (a  favourite  writer  with  Shakmre^  was  scep- 
tical, and  speculative  on  the  doctrines  of  religion.  We 
think  we  have  proved  in  one  of  the  plays,  the  adoption  of 
a  passage  from  Montaigne,  which  would  coincide  with 
Shakspere's  sentiments  of  a  future  state.  Montaigne  is  said 
to  ridicule  the  systems  of  divinity  in  his  chapter  upon  Bai- 
mond  de  Sebonde. 

Montaigne  observes,  that  '  the  weakness  rather  than 
strength  of  our  judgment  is  our  assistance  in  religion.  The 
things  that  we  are  the  most  ignorant  of  are  the  most  proper 
to  be  deified.'  All  which  sentiments  are  embodied  in  the 
speech  of  Theseus,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Though  Pope  says  Shakspere  was  'obliged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company,' 
yet  admitting  this  circumstance  as  a  motive  not  to  be  rdi- 
gious,  as  producing  an  indulgence  in  coarse  Jokes,  and  the 
ridicule  of  sacred  things,  yet  we  must  say  that  he  tried  to 
elevate  the  sentiments  and  morals  of  the  people.  However 
disinclined  to  the  supernatural  and  liable  to  ridicule  revela- 
tion, yet  in  the  mention  of  them  he  will  draw  a  moral  con- 
rlal  to  his  own  opinions.  He  has  a  system  which  may 
drawn  from  his  works,  which  he  contrasts  with  the 
notions  of  mankind  taken  from  Revelation,  and  which  he 
represents  as  doing  what  revelation  and  a  fiiture  state  pro- 
poses to  do  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  which  he  seems 
to  think  sufficient  to  supply  its  place.  The  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  immorally  ne  does  not  release  men  from,  but 
strongly  insists  upon  it ;  and,  putting  aside  religious  con- 
siderations, he  has  more  than  any  author  exalted  the  love  of 
humanity.  However  he  may  indulge  in  invective  against 
the  artificial  systems  of  religion,  and  be  found  even  speak- 
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ing  against  Cbristianityy  yet  in  his  material  and  natural 
speculations  he  endeavours  to  give  philosophical  consolation 
to  mankind,  to  inculcate  submission  to  inevitable  circum- 
stances, and  encourage  scientific  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  things. 

Bat  It  cannot  be  contended  that  Shakspere  did  not  incul- 
colcate  an  indifference  to  a  future  state — and  abstractedly 
deny  it.  Upon  some  of  the  abstruse  metaphysical  ques- 
tions which  he  moots,  his  speculations  may  have  fallen  in- 
noxious of  effect,  even  if  perceived  by  the  common  mind — 
but  the  questions  of  life  and  death  must  have  come  home  to 
every  bosom  producing  results  which  must  have  been  ob- 
vious and  intoided. 

The  first  dramatic  representations  in  England  were  mira- 
cle plajTB.  Craik*s  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature 
and  Ijcaming  in  England  tells  us — ^'The  subject  of  the 
miracle  plajB  were  all  taken  fitmi  the  histories  of  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  or  from  the  legends  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  original 
design  was  chiefly  to  instruct  the  people  in  religious  know- 
ledge.' The  morals,  or  moral  plays,  succeeded,  in  which 
all  the  characters  were  allefi^orical.  The  vices  and  the  vir- 
tues were  impersonated.  The  devil  of  the  miracles  became 
the  Tioe  of  the  morals — though  in  character  he  was  still 
introduoed  to  undergo  his  tribulations,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience  in  seeing  the  enemy  of  mankind  always  over- 
come. More  especituly  the  morals,  but  even  the  miracle 
plays,  were  written  and  represented  do^oi  to  the  very  end 
of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Collier  gives  an  account  of  Lupton's  moral '  All  for  Money' 
—in  the  title  called  '  a  moral  and  pitiful  comedy ;'  in  the 
prologue,  '  a  pleasant  tragedy.'  Tne  catastrophe  is  suffi- 
ciaitly  tntfical.  Judas,  in  the  last  scene,  coming  in  (says 
die  stage  curection,  '  hke  a  damned  soul  in  black,  painted 
with  flames  of  fire  and  a  fearful  vizai-d')  followed  by  Dives, 
'with  such  like  apparel  as  Judas  hath,'  while  Damnation 
(another  of  the  dramatis  pernorue)  pursuing  them,  drives 
mem  before  him,  and  they  pass  away,  'making  a  pitiful 
noise,'  into  perdition. 

What  a  transition  to  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  whilst  these 
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miracle  nnd  moral  plnj-s  were  ftpsh  in  tlie  recollection  of 
the  people,  and  mi<;ht  Ftill  be  seen !  Tliese  SHpemstural, 
historical,  and  alleipirieal  personaftes,  giiperse^led  hy  a  ma- 
terial  and  philosophical  explanation  of  things!  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  there  was  a  lurking  pleasantry  at  them  in 
the  Ghoet  of  Hamlet ;  and  as  an  early  play  of  }>hakspere, 
Hamlet  vas  intended  not  only  to  be  a  moral  and  pitiful 
comedy,  but  a  more  pleasant  tragedy  than  is  now  generally 
BumKwed, 

The  clowns,  and  Falstaff,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are  expo- 
nents of  the  altered  state  of  theatrical  iheolo^y.  Shakspere 
was  foremost  in  leading  the  triumph  over  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  transition  is  nowhere  eo  marked  as  in  his  plays. 
Placed  in  circnmstancefl  of  controversy,  the  spirit  which  it 
engenders  of  proceeding  to  exiremilies  with  the  adversary 
may  have  disposed  Shaksperc  to  undress  the  miracles,  and 
more  especially  the  morals  of  the  plays,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  nakedness  of  nature,  and  the  truth  of  hintory,  which 
has  gained  for  Shaksperc,  with  some,  not  only  the  idea  that 
he  had  no  religion,  hut  hud  'no  moral  purpose'  in  his  works. 

The  few  fticts  and  numerous  traditioa«  about  Shakspcre  in 
early  life,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  may  be 
said  to  afford  ailments  against  the  idea  of  a  religious  for- 
mation of  character  in  the  poel.  But  as  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  life  and  works  would  extend  to  a  larger  field  of 
inquiiy  than  liis  philosophy  and  religion,  we  leave  it  to  some 
future  time,  or  otner  hand. 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Shakspere  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopredia,  says  '  of  Shakspere's  moral  character  we  know 
little.  It  might  deserve  all  tne  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by 
modem  writers;  but  there  is  greater  probability  in  supposing 
that  it  was  not  wholly  untainted  by  the  vices  of  the  period. 
On  his  honesty,  or  his  justice,  no  censure  has  been  passed 
even  by  tradition  ;  but  tradition  <loeB  say  he  was  not  averse 
to  tlie  bottle,  or  to  pursuits  still  more  criminal.'  But  is 
there  nothing  in  the  works  of  tliis  celebrated  man  to  justify 
the  suspicion  of  immorality  ? 

Whoever  has  looked  into  the  original  editions  of  his 
ilmnas,  will  be  disgusted  with  the  obscenity  of  his  allusions. 
IhtT  absolutely  tetm  with  the  grossest  impurities — more 
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groas  by  &r  than  can  be  found  in  any  contemporary  drama- 
tist Whalley,  indeed,  speaks  of  his  <  remarkable  modesty/ 
bnty  as  a  modem  critic  (^Gifford)  observes,  *  we  shall  be  at  a 
loss  to  discoyer  it.'  '  His  offensiye  metaphors  and  allusions/ 
nys  another,  (Steeveus)  'are  imdoubtedly  more  frequent 
than  those  of  all  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.' 

Barry  Cornwall  thinks  the  secret  of  Snakspere's  exten- 
are  knowledge  was  in  his  heart — a  nature  which  sympathised 
with  all  mankind.  An  admission  that  Shakspere  is  some- 
where to  be  found  in  his  characters;  and  we  think  we  can 
show  that  he  sympathised  with  those  who  had  no  religion, 
rather  than  those  who  had ;  with  infidelity  rather  than  li^lief. 
In  speaking  of  the  benefits  Shakspere  conferred  upon  his 
country,  Barry  Cornwall  says,  'If  Bacon  educated  the 
reason,  Shakspere  educated  the  heart  /  and  of  the  moral 
effects  of  his  writings,  he  mentions  the  '  extensiye  charity' 
which  he  inculcated. 

We  cannot  but  belieye  that  Shakspere  spoke  from  the 
heart  when,  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke,  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  he  so  eloquently  painted  the  calamities  of  life,  and 
made  death  preferable  as  the  end  of  existence.  It  is  said 
that  he  wrote  it  when  midway  between  thirty  and  forty,  the 
prime  of  life,  when  he  could  not  haye  fully  tasted  of  all  its 
afflictions,  when  his  age  should  haye  counteracted  their 
force,  and  when  there  was  such  a  remainder  of  hope.  Of 
the  same  time  of  life,  or  younger,  is  the  spokesman.  We 
haye  eyery  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  deliyered 
those  sentiments  in  that  speech,  and  so  many  similar  to  them 
elsewhere,  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  all  those  philosophical 
speculations  of  his  own,  and  satires  upon  the  receiyed  opi- 
mons  of  others* 

Barry  Cornwall  says  of  his  sonnets — 'As  one  trayels 
through  these  records  of  the  great  poet's  feelings,  a  dim 
and  snadowy  history  seems  to  nse  and  disclose  itself  before 
08 ;  an  intimation  not  to  be  neglected ;  seeing  that  such  a 
man,  howeyer  entangled  amongst  the  conceits  and  fancies  of 
his  age,  would  hardly,  in  his  own  person,  haye  wasted  such 
lad  and  passionate  yerses  on  any  subject  that  had  no  founda- 
tion in  truth.' 

Shakspere,  di£ferent  from  the  rest  of  his  brother  drama- 


ff  SHAKSPEHE, 

tistff,  did  not  die  iu  Lamesg ;  we  hear  of  liim  in  his  retiiv- 
ment  at  Stratford-npon-Avoa.  There,  if  anywheTe,  in  the 
country,  a  provincial  town,  apart  from  his  profession,  and 
friends,  and  from  metropolitan  influences,  he  might  have 
retu^,  like  the  Dnke  in  As  You  Like  It,  pnt  on  n  relimona 
life,  'and  thrown  into  neglect'  the  pomps  and  vanitieB  of  this 
world.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pass 
his  hom«  of  conviviality  at  Stratford,  with  one  Mr.  Combe, 
who  was  a  nsurer  in  the  town,  and  on  one  occasion  asked 
him  to  write  his  epitaph,  which  Shakspere  gave  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

Tfd  in  tho  hundred  lies  here  ongrsred, 
'Tia  a  hundred  to  ten  hii  auiil  is  not  lared. 
It'  on;  ano  asks  who  lies  in  tliia  tuuib  'i 
Oh,  oh!  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  Jubu  ii  Combe- 
It  is  said   that   the  satire  was  so  severely  felt,  that  Mr. 
Combe  never  forgave  it ;  therefore  some  commentators  object 
to  its  authenticity,  as  not  likely  to  proceed  from  a  man  of  so 
much  good  nature  as  Shakspere.     But  the  hypothesis  of 
Shakspere's  general  incredulity   is  his  best  ajioloey,   and 
acquits  him  of  anything  more  seriows  than  heretical  fcvity. 

Collier  throws  &  doubt  on  this  being  Shakspere's  ;  but  it 
being  attributed  to  liim,  shows  an  appropriateness  of  the 
sentiment  to  the  man. 

It  is  traditioned  very  strongly  that  Shakspere  died  through 
the  effects  of  a  three  days'  conviviality  with  some  brother 
bards.  There  is  no  improbability  in  this,  such  indulgences 
were  common  in  those  days,  and  in  all  times.  Many  of  our 
poets  have  been  guilty  of  similar  excesses. 

Shakspere  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  April,  1616.  He 
states  in  his  wiU,  dated  the  25th  of  March,  1616,  only  a 
month  before,  that  he  was  in  perfect  health  and  memory.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  he  died  suddenly,  though  it  may 
be  said  the  words  are  a  mere  tbrmula  to  stale  that  lie  was  in 
a  condition  of  mind  and  body  to  make  a  will. 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William  Shakspere,  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  in 
perfect  health  and  memory,  (God  be  praised  !)  do  make  and 
ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form 
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following;  that  is  to  say:  First,  I  commend  my  soul  into 
the  hands  of  Gk>d,  my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believ- 
ing, through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour, 
to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting ;  and  my  body  to  the 
earth  whereof  it  is  made/ 

We  notice  this  document,  because  some  may  regard  it  as 
an  evidence  of  &ith  sufficiently  conclusive  to  contradict  the 
teoor  of  oar  conclusions  from  his  works. 

This  will  is  not  in  Shakspere's  handwriting,  the  signature 
only  is  his.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  strictly  legiu  docu- 
ment, in  a  form  common  to  those  days,  and  not  unn^equently 
used  now,  which  proves  the  more  that  it  was  the  form  of  the 
lawyer  empWed  to  draw  it  up.  Knidit's  Penny  Magazine, 
new  series.  No.  2,  p.  16,  sajrs,  '  The  last  wills  of  our  ances- 
tors used  invariably  to  bei^  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  etc. 
It  was  remarked  as  a  noveltjr,  that  the  will  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Mariboroueh,  who  died  m  1744,  (128  years  after  Shaks- 
pere's death)  had  not  the  usual  preface.'  Shakspere  would 
oave  been  the  last  man  to  scruple  about  a  form.  Hundreds 
of  unbelievers  in  these  days  take  the  same  course  of  custom 
for  securi^.  Voltaire,  at  a  later  period,  went  so  far  as  to 
take  the  Sacraments,  and  make  a  confession  of  faith,  to 
obtain  the  rites  of  burial. 

Again,  the  practices  of  the  age  of  Shakspere  would  make 
little  of  adoptmg  such  a  will  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Every- 
one was  then  subject  to  penal  inflictions  for  not  attending 
divine  service  of  the  Established  Church,  whilst  open  dis- 
sent was  punished  with  the  gallows.  The  English  of  the 
flxteenth  century  had  continually  to  change  their  faitlis  to 
lave  their  lives.  It  is  not  till  lately,  if  ever,  that  a  point  of 
eonscienoe  has  been  made  of  professions  of  faith  by  sceptics. 
Gibbon  sat  in  parliament  qualified  by  an  oath  that  negatived 
Us  principles — and  Hume,  in  similar  matters  and  socially, 
was  all  things  to  all  men. 

A  forged  will  of  Shakspere  has  been  produced  by  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  and  Protestants  have  represented  him,  without  suc- 
cess, as  being  their  champion.  Whose  advocate  he  was  we 
leave  these  pages  to  decide.  The  epitaph  on  his  tomb, 
whOst  it  begs  that  his  body  be  not  disturbed,  makes  no  re- 
ference to  a  future  state.    The  author  of  Shakspere's  life  in 


I^rdner,  call?  it  a  '  ^Erangt^  tiiacriptiou.'     Il  lias  tlie  levity  in 
tiei'iouB  mcLttcrs,  and  ironiciil  imprecation  unual  to  Shakspere. 

Good  friend,  for  JesDs'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  encloBed  Lore. 
BleEt  be  Ibe  man  that  s[isreB  thcie  stones. 
And  curat  bo  he  thst  mores  loy  booes. 

The  Immour  which  iningined  the  death  9c«ne  of  Falstaff, 
and  so  oRen  found  in  the  plays  an  occasion  for  mirth,  even 
in  the  moumfulDess  of  the  grave,  would,  in  the  spirit  of 
his  owii  Btron,  move  to  laughter  the  veriest  raisery  of 
mankind ;  and  did,  it  seems,  convert  into  comedy  the 
coDcluding  tragic  business  of  his  own  exit  from  the  stage 
of  real  life.  How  can  the  discoverer  ol  the  reverential 
epirit  in  Shakspere,  and  of  assurunces  of  heuvcnly  immor- 
tality in  bis  work*— how  can  the  pious,  who  seek  to  the 
last  a  sign  of  faith  in  the  promises  of  heaven,  as  those 
around  the  dealfa-bed  of  Cardinal  Beaufort — how  can  these 
reconcile  the  jesting  of  the  profane  old  man  with  every 
'good  friend  '  come  to  pay  the  'holy  and  obsequious  tear' 
of  'dear  religious  love '  over  his  earthly  remains  ?  Shak- 
spere's  opinion  of  his  body,  of  his  opinions  and  hia  writ- 
ings, was  declared  in  the  sonnet  before  quoted,  where  he 
apparently  denies  the   redemption : — 


We  have  therefore  every  d  priori  argument  to  suppose  from 
his  life  what  we  have  to  confirm  in  the  li  poiterioTi  ex- 
amination of  bis  works,  that  the  tendency  of  Shakspere's 
philosophy,  (in  which  he  abstractedly,  according  to  Hallam, 
excelled  all  other  dramatic  poets)  and  hia  vunot  of  religion, 
were  of  a  sceptical  tendency.  Such  being  the  true  and 
living  character  of  the  man. 
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This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yoors, 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  fall  time 
May  shew  like  all  yourself. 

COBIOLAKUS. 

Shakspere  taken  piecemeal  will  ever  share  the  common  fate 
of  versatile  delineators  of  character — be  quoted  by  the  most 
opposite  parties  in  favour  of  the  most  opposite  views.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  among  modem  cntics,  respecting  his 
philosophv  and  religious  sentiments,  is  only  to  be  harmonised 
by  stuaymg  him  as  a  whole.  That  this  may  be  readily 
done,  this  epitome  of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  in 
the  essays  upon  the  plays,  has  been  drawn  up.  It  is  only 
under  the  influence  of  a  broad  induction  that  Shakspere  can 
be  read  in  a  spirit  free  from  conventional  prepossesnon,  and 
sectarian  narrowness. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

The  earliest  and  most  recent  critics,  Meres,  and  now  Col- 
lier and  Ulrici,  allow  this  play  to  be  one  of  Shakspere's 
juvenile  efforts.  Our  *  Inquiry,*  also,  reveals  so  many  points 
of  similarity  between  this  and  Shakspere's  other  dramas, 
that  Titus  Andronicus  must  take  its  place  among  his  un- 
doubted performances. 

The  revolting  cruelties  of  this  play  originate  in  a  point  of 
religion.  This  point  is  attacked  by  outraged  human  affec- 
tions. The  appeal  of  the  affections  is  disregarded — ^henoe 
ensues  the  retnoution  of  the  drama.  Humanity  is  opposed 
to  piety,  and  humanity  is  vindicated.    This  is  Shakspenan. 

Aaron  is  a  man  of  ambition,  of  talent,  and  courage,  and 
seems  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  contumely  which  his 
being  a  black  subjected  bim  to.  Yet  fiendish  as  he  is,  our 
poet  has  adorned  him  with  strong  fatherly  affections.  The 
mference  intended  seems  to  be,  that  in  better  company  he 
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would  Imve  been  a  better  man.     There  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Sbylock  in  his  cbaracter  aiid  language. 

Tamora  is  a  painful  character,  yet  ehe  once  waa  amiable. 
Like  Portia  and  IsubeUa,  our  dremaliat  makes  lier  plead  for 
mercy.  It  is  not  till  her  affections  sustain  a  deadly  blight, 
that  she  becomes  a  wretch. 

The  madness  of  Titus  has  often  been  compared  to  Lear's, 
Aaron  speaks  of  Tamora  in  the  language  of  Romeo  and 
Othello.  She  is  his  substitute  for  heaven.  Titus  and  Marctu 
are  quite  Shaksperian  upon  death ;  they  both  r^ard  it  as  an 
'  eternal  sleep.'  Titus  utters  the  sentiments  of  scepticism  in 
distress,  to  be  found  on  so  many  occasions  in  Shakspere. 
Aaron  speaks  as  Richard  IIL  The  speech  of  Saturnine, 
before  the  palace,  parallels  with  a  scene  in  Cymbcline.  Aaron 
on  the  gallows  adjures  vengeance  like  lago.  Indeed,  nume- 
rous are  the  iioints  of  identity  between  Titus  Andronicus  and 
the  general  dramas  of  Shakspere. 

The  atheism  of  thLs  play  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Aaron  ' 
avows  it  openly.  All  the  characters,  especially  the  Andro-  , 
nici,  rival  him.  But  Lucius,  the  religious,  is  as  brutal  as  the 
rest.  He  is  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  bnital.  Another  tra- 
gedy is  wanting  to  avenge  his  atrocitieti.  All  being  criminal 
alike,  evidently  no  preponderance  is  assumed  for  tne  moral- 
ising influence  of  religion. 

In  a  French  work,  entitled  '  Observations  on  a  Comedy 
of  MoliSre,  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  Paris,  1665,'  are  sentimenta 
equally  a]>))licable  to  Shakspere's  Andronicus.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  French  critic  did  not  think  that  the  ehamctere 
esempted  the  writer  from  responsibility.  Moli^re  is  made  to 
answer  for  it, 

'  Moli^re  has  made  atheism  mount  upon  the  theatre.  •  • 
Moli^re  cannot  parry  the  just  reproach  that  one  can  make 
against  hini  of  having  given  to  the  whole  of  his  audience 
ideas  of  atheism,  without  having  taken  the  carc  to  efface  the 
impres^ons  of  it.  Moliere  renders  the  majesty  of  God  the 
mock  of  a  master  and  valet  of  a  theatre;  of  an  atheist,  who 
lau^is  at  it,  and  of  a  valet  more  impious  than  liis  master, 
who  makes  others  laugh  at  it.  In  tliis  piece,  which  has  mode 
BO  much  noise,  an  atheist  destroyed  in  appearance,  destroys 
in  efTect  and  overturos  all  the  foundations  of  religion.'     Is    . 
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not  this  the  character  of  Aaron,  in  ^  Titus  Andronicus/  with 
the  difference  that  instead  of  raillery,  the  atheist  of  Shak- 
vpere  speaks  with  the  bitterest  invective  against  Gk>d  ?  In- 
stead of  a  valet  to  support  him,  he  makes  the  more  just  and 
pious  join  in  the  impiety  of  Aaron,  and  represents  religion 
in  an  odious  light,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  enl.  Nearly  all 
the  comic  characters  of  Shakspere  are  Don  Juans  in  levity, 
and  all  the  clowns  play  the  same  part  as  the  valet  of  Moh^re. 
To  assist  in  the  correct  understanding  of  the  probable 
▼iewB  of  our  poet,  we  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  Posi- 
donius  on  Epicurus — ^have  given  an  extract  from  the  Festin 
de  Pierre  of  Moli^re — ^the  cases  of  Eschylus,  Euripides, 
Haguet,  and  the  criticism  of  Yoet  on  the  audior  of  *  Cymba- 
hmi  mundi.' 

THE  TWO  OENTLEMBN  OF  VERONA. 

The  peculiar  moral  economy  which  characterises  this 
performance  identifies  it  as  Shakspere's.  A  limitless  charity, 
which  nothing  disturbs,  eschews  the  idea  of  punishment,  and 
includes  in  a  general  amnesty  all  offenders,  great  and  small. 
The  writer  proceeds  as  though  oblivious  of  any  divine  dis- 
pensation, in  which  the  work  of  judgment  is  so  differently 
regulated. 

PERICLES. 

This  performance  is  not  without  touches  of  piety,  but 
while  the  declamation  is  given  to  heaven  the  argument  is 
given  against  it,  which  wul  be  found  a  general  rule  with 
Shakspere. 

In  this  play  we  have  Cleon  supposing  'heaven'  at  least 
capable  of  slumbering  while  human  creatures  want  This 
doubt  of  heaven's  aid  in  distress  is  negatively  confirmed  in 
pactioe,  as  no  petition  is  put  up  to  heaven  to  avert  it  In- 
deed, when  Pericles  appears  with  help,  the  Gods  are  invoked 
on  his  behalf;  but  why  were  they  not  ask^  to  assist  the 
Tharrians?  It  would  be  natural  to  a  religious  author  to 
ascribe  the  arrival  of  Pericles  to  the  act  of  the  Oods,  but 
diis  is  not  even  thought  of.  Negative  evidence  is  often  con- 
dnnye,  and  an  author's  sentiments  may  sometimes  be  as 
wdl  determined  by  what  he  omits,  as  by  what  he  mentions. 

c  2 
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Pericles  thanks  'fortune'  for  the  recovery  of  hia  annour, 
hut  he  rides  to  court  without  sayinr;  a  word  to  heaven  for 
his  delivery  from  Bhipnreck.  This  tbDugihtless  impiety  more 
than  counterbalances  the  ejaculatory  reli(;ion. 

The  Prince's  invocation  to  God  to  slul  the  storm,  in  the 
third  Act,  would  pass  for  piety  did  he  not  iuDible  God  and 
Lucina  together.  But  we  have  cited  a  sumcient  sample  of 
the  play.  To  the  end  of  it  ludicrous  junctions  are  presented. 
Pericles  '  hlesses  pure  Diana*  for  tlie  restoration  of  Thaisa, 
although  IrGtter  piety  has  been  found  in  his  mouth.  When 
Thaisa  informs  him  her  father  is  dead,  he  prays — '  Heavens, 
make  a  »tar  of  him  ! ' 

THE   FIRST   PART  OF   KlffO    UENRY  VI. 

This  play  opens  with  a  base  adraixture  of  aatroiofry  and 
divinity.  We  have  one  of  the  highest  ministers  of  religion 
drawn  as  an  infidel  would  draw  him.  He  has  no  redeeming 
quality,  and  is  continually  engaged  in  the  most  unseemly 
quarrels — the  representations  of  which  cannot  fail  to  betret  a 
contempt  for  his  profesHion,  In  his  character,  disbelief  is 
furnished  with  an  armoury  of  reproaches.  This  spectacle  is 
indeed  attempted  to  be  reproved,  but  it  is  done  so  feebly  that 
instead  of  serving  as  a  moral,  it  is  a  foil  to  set  off  the  de< 
formity.  Probably  the  scene  of  Talbot  over  the  dying 
Salisbury  is  an  example  of  comedy  in  piety  without  a 
parallel.  This  play  preeenis  more  than  one  instance  of  ma- 
terialism in  death.  The  characters  are  occasionally  religions 
— even  Talbot  thinks  of  his  God  at  court  (Act  3,  Scene  4), 
but  they  are  religious  to  little  purpose;  it  neither  mitigates 
their  ferocity,  nor  counterbalances  their  profanity.  Strange 
freedoms  in  this  play  are  taken  with  Scripture  story. 

THE   SECOND   PART  OF   KINO   HENHY  VI. 

In  the  last  play  wo  found  Henry  a  child  by  nature ;  in 
this,  he  is  kept  a  child  by  religion.  On  his  first  introduction 
to  Margaret,  a  higb-st'iriled  woman,  he  plavs  the  part  of  a 
Methodist  parson.  "Hie  contrast  between  the  sainted  king 
and  his  loAy-minded  queen  is  unmistakable.  The  absence, 
on  the  part  of  Henry,  of  all  those  qualities  by  which  ad- 
1  in  this  world  is  to  \x  secured,  or  even  dignity 
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preserved ;  the  obliteratioii  of  all  manliiieaBy  is  ascribed  bj 
the  Queen,  in  indignant  language,  to  his  habits  of  pietj — 
idling  against  religion  with  a  force  that  no  art  can  oonoea], 
no  ingenuity  erade,  no  rhetoric  explain  awaj.  Her  bitter 
descripticHi  of  Henry's  religions  studies  and  pursuits,  forms 
one  of  the  most  finished  disparagements  of  piety  of  life  to 
be  found  among  infidel  authors. 

It  may  appear  that  Margaret's  own  intrigues  and  dark 
proceedings  render  her  no  adYantageous  contrast  to  Henry. 
But  it*  must  not  be  overlooked  that  her  confessions  to  Suf- 
folk teach  us,  that  she  was  goaded  to  extreme  measures  by 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  king.  Her  behaviour  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Alban's  exhibits  a  natural  nobility  of  soul,  that  war- 
rants the  fine  portrait  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  of  her  in 
his  *  Anne  of  G^ierstein.'  As  Shakspere  himself  puts  her  in 
this  relief,  he  must  have  intended  to  disparage  the  character 
of  Henry,  whom  he  represents  as  the  example  of  a  really 
jnous  king,  from  whose  mouth  perpetually  drops  the  lan- 
giM^  of  Scripture. 

'frns  play  exhibits  the  former  coarse  impiety,  the  same 
levity  in  taking  Grod's  name  in  vain,  the  same  execrable 
oaths.  Few  speak  in  this  play  who  do  not  contrive  to  point 
their  wit  with  sacred  allusions. 

We  have  also  a  *  ludicrous  episode'  on  miracles,  which,  in 
the  most  lenient  ^int  of  view,  must  tend  to  undermine  the 
popular  credence  m  the  evidence  on  which  those  in  sacred 
writ  rest.  Two  perversions  of  history  occur  in  this  play, 
both  on  the  side  of  scepticism. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Shakspere  is  confessed  to 
have  anticipated  the  phrenologists  respecting  the  phenomena 
of  dreams — ^they  basing  their  theory  of  *  spectral  illusions' 
on  the  materialism  of  their  science. 

THE  THIRD  PART  OF  KINO  HENRY  VI. 

Coarse  profanity,  the  characteristics  of  the  two  former 
phm,  is  also  the  garniture  of  this. 

In  these  performances  our  author  manifests  little  more 
than  his  intention.  The  inconsistent  jumble  of  materialism 
and  religion  denotes  the  novice  in  unbelief— -rather  the  wish 
than  the  power  to  be  efiective  in  it. 


The  deaths  of  the  chief  heroee  of  these  dramas  are  re- 
volting. No  devout  Puritan  of  Shukspere's  time  could  have 
more  assurance  of  goin^  to  heaven,  or  being  one  of  the 
elect,  than  ia  exhibiUHl  by  these  brutal  and  abandoned  cha- 
racters. It  cannot  but  beget  indiiference  to  religious  dis- 
cipline, when  such  villains  are  given  confidence  in  everlast- 
inc  bliss. 

Tiie  warmest  partizan  of  Shakapere's  faith  must  allow 
that  the  character  of  Henry,  as  drawn  in  these  three  Parts, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  bring  piety  into  contempt.  He  ib 
weak,  creduloQfl,  vacillating,  and  cowardly — witlwut  dignity, 
and  without  sense.  He  neitlier  preserves  his  station,  nor  his 
authority,  nor  governs  his  people.  He  is  justly  despised  by 
his  Queen  for  his  want  of  spirit  to  preserve  the  rights  of  his 
child.  Henry  being  bo  much  of  a  religious  automaton,  is 
the  cause  of  the  bloody  strife  between  the  two  roses.  By 
proper  vigour  he  might  have  nipped  that  contention  in  the 
bud,  and  saved  his  country  from  years  of  desolating  civil 
war.  His  want  of  discretion  cost  him  the  loss  of  France ; 
and  he  is  pictured  as  standing  by,  rci)eating  prayers,  while 
his  best  friend,  and  the  best  nobleman  of  the  age,  is  stifled 
in  his  bed.  And  at  last  Henry  himself,  without  any  profit 
from  his  religion,  but  a  jest  and  a  contempt  to  his  nobles,  is 
murdered  by  a  deformed  hypocrite.  He  who  drew  this  cha- 
racter must  have  intended  to  insinuate,  by  a  powerful  ex- 
ample, the  incompatibility  of  piety  and  manliness ;  or  we 
must  suppose  him  incapable  of  understanding  either  the 
force  of  words,  or  the  force  of  character. 

COMEDY  OF   ERUORS. 

This  performance  being  intended  to  amuse  by  situation, 
is  little  philosophical  or  speculative,  but  such  allusions  to  re- 
ligious matters  as  are  foiuid,  are  astonishingly  darhig. 

The  most  pointed  jests  are  upon  the  cross,  the  judgment 
day,  and  one  of  the  parables  of  Christ.     It  may  be  all 
allowable  diversion,  but  it  is  rather  odd  that  our  poet's  diver- 
sion should  frequently  take  this  particular  turn. 
love's  laboi'r's  lost. 

The  evident  tendency,  if  not  specific  object  of  this  play,  ia 
to  illuEtrate  the  potency  of  natural  paaeion  over  spintual 
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inflaenoes-— to  show  that  human  desires  are  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  letter  of  books,  or  tenor  of  oaths. 

In  doing  this  our  poet  displays  the  freedom  before  noticed, 
in  borrowing  from  sacred  sources.  This,  on  the  occasion, 
maj  be  held  as  indispensable ;  as  piety  is  the  great  opponent 
of  the  carnal  man,  and  must  be  mixed  up  in  an  argument, 
such  as  the  poet  enters  upon.  But  whether  the  precise 
torn  he  eives  to  what  he  thus  borrows  is  either  indispen- 
sable, or  devout,  we  may  safely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  of  St  Paul,  in  general  estima- 
tion, is  appropriated  to  a  secular  purpose,  and  pointed  with  a 
heaihen  moral.  The  doctrine  of  necessity  (a  characteristic 
of  our  poet's  philosophy)  is  often  enforced  in  this  play,  and 
the  inumity  of  oaths  is  attempted  to  be  demonstrated  on  the 
ground  of  necessity. 

If  our  author  is  held  not  to  satirise  certain  Scriptural 
recommendations  to  men,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he 
satirises  Puritanical  peculiarities.  It  will  be  said,  in  extenua- 
tion, that  Shakspere  set  himself  to  attack  only  the  abuses  of 
religion,  but  it  may  be  fearlessly  urged  that  no  truly  *  reve- 
rrattal'  man,  as  we  are  told  Shakspere  was,  ever  satirised  the 
earnest  faith  of  another;  he  may  pronounce  him  to  be  in 
error,  but  he  feels  too  much  the  solemnity  of  the  question  to 
write  down  sacred  interpretations  in  burlesque. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  play,  Biron's  impious  facetious- 
ness  is  indulged  to  such  an  extent,  that  Shakspere  is  obliged 
to  step  in  and  act  the  part  of  his  own  censor,  by  way  of 
allaying  excited  suspicion.  In  the  moutii  of  Roraline  are 
put  such  rebukes  of  his  religious  freedoms,  d  la  Voltaire, 
who  intentionally  trod  on  his  readers'  toes,  and  politely  raised 
his  hat  to  beg  {Ntrdon  for  the  ofience,  that  we  may  be  sure, 
were  Shakspere  to  return  to  life  now,  no  one  would  be  more 
surprised  than  he  at  his  commentators  so  lauding  him  for 
serious  piety  and  unsuspicious  philosophy. 

HAMLET,  PRINCB  OF  DENMARK. 

Had  Shakspere  never  drawn  but  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
as  it  now  stands,  and  left  all  his  other  creations  religious,  he 
would  have  stamped  himself  as  once  a  sceptic. 


24  HPITOMB. 

Hallsm  recognises  in  our  author  the  '  cenaurer  of  man- 
kind ;'  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  thai  he  fiilfils  this  office  as 
the  infiilel,  from  time  immemorial,  lia."  fultiikil  it.  But 
inasmuch  as  be  ti^mgierA  his  satires  with  ]>oetry  and  art,  and 
garnishes  them  nith  |>iiilosophy,  he  bus  et^caped  tlie  peculiar 
credit,  nhich  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  others,  who  hare 
esiayed  bis  functions. 

The  play  of  Hamlet  combats  the  theory  of  Providence 
and  the  popular  ideas  of  chance — subjects  which  seem 
always  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  speculative 
freethinkers. 

Shakspere's  experience,  as  supposed  by  the  judicious  bis- 
toriao  we  have  mentioned,  and  as  corroborated  by  what  we 
gather  of  his  life  and  know  of  his  jtlays,  was  precisely  that 
which  would  produce  a  philosophical  sceptic.  It  is  this  ex- 
perience which  he  has  embodied  in  Hamlet. 

No  theory  of  Shakspere  reconciles  so  many  contrarieties 
generally,  as  the  one  advanced  in  this  '  Inquiry' — and  it  will 
be  found  that  Hamlet  is  only  intelligible  ufion  the  hypothesis 
maintained  in  the  text — ttiat  of  the  Danish  Prince  being  a 
sceptic. 

We  find  tliat  when  Hamlet  was  produced  before  the 
Parisian  public,  in  Bumethiiig  like  his  true  lineaments,  this 
peculiarity  was  immediately  recognised  in  him. 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  admit  the  freedom  of  Hamlet's 
speculations,  will  doubtless  conclude  that  all  is  explained  by 
what  is  tenned  the  Prince's  '  insanity.'  But  such  should 
obserre,  that  madness,  like  the  creation  of  clowns  in  otiier 
plays,  is  the  cloak  wherewith  our  poet  conceals  his  peculiar 
intention. 

Could  he  be  leas  than  a  sceptic  who  drew  Hamlet  with 
the  weight  of  argument  in  his  favour  ?  His  wit  so  pointed, 
his  objections  so  subtle,  his  balances  so  determined.  None 
could  delineate  such  a  character  but  he  who  understood  it, 
and  none  would  exalt  it  (as  Shakspere  does)  but  he  who 
approved  it. 

Of  Hamlet's  scepticism,  bis  famous  soliloquy,  beginning 
'  To  be  or  not  to  be,  is  a  demonstrative  proof.  Nowhere  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature  are  tlic  prai  and  cons  of  life 
and  death  put  with  such  perverse  force.    That  there  may 
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be  an  hereafter  is  the  ancient  position  of  the  doubter.  The 
Christian  knows  that  there  is  a  world  to  come.  He  is  satis- 
fied upon  the  point.  He  neither  scruples,  nor  questions  it. 
But  Hamlet  passes  beyond  mere  doubt  He  puts  the  moral 
disadvantages  of  the  Christian  belief.  It  *  makes  calamity 
of  so  long  life.'  It  makes  us  endure  the  *  proud  man's  con- 
tamely*—^'  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time' — *  the  oppressor's 
wrong — and  a  tuousand  evils  which  the  brave  would 
trample  under  foot  He  pursues  the  dispan^ing  com- 
parison farther.  '  It  makes  cowards  of  us  all' — '  resolution' 
loses  its  '  native  hue/  and  '  enterprise  is  turned  away'  at  its 
fell  glance.  Nothing  bolder  than  this  has  been  written  on 
this  theme.  Language  can  no  further  go  in  favour  of  disbe- 
lief. Let  those  who  please  claim  Hamlet  for  a  religious 
character,  but  great  *  purification'  must  be  again  instituted 
before  it  can  be  done  successfully,  or  consistenUy. 

If  the  reader  bestows  but  common  attention  upon  the 
speeches  and  peculiarities  of  our  prince  and  his  companions, 
there  will  be  little  necessity  to  press  further  upon  his  notice 
the  full  summary  of  their  characteristics  in  our  epitome. 

One  instance  may  be  cited,  from  among  many,  of  the 
credit  our  author  derives  from  our  conjecture  respecting  his 
unbelief.  Who  can  read,  without  startling,  the  cool,  calcu- 
lating diabolism  of  Hamlet,  who  waits  for  his  uncle  to  rise 
from  pn^er  before  he  kills  him,  that  he  may  have  a  fairer 
chance  of^^  sending  him  to  hell  ?  Nothing  but  our  hypothe- 
sis— ^that  Shakspere  was  a  disbeliever  in  this  doctrine — saves 
*  gentle  Willie'  from  being  set  down  as  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  savage  and  shocking  sentiments  on  record. 

We  find  Polonius,  in  Hamlet,  like  the  countess,  in  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  amending  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament  Not  only  are  we  struck  with  the  little  purpose 
f<^  which  the  Ghost  visits  Handet,  who  neglects  to  ask  him 
the  very  information  for  which  he  was  panting,  but  at  the 
oomic  strain  in  which  the  prince  addresses  the  solemn 
visitant  as  *  Truepenny/ — the  man  of  *  eternal  blazons ' 
as  the  *  fellow  in  the  cellarage,'  as  the  '  old  mole.'  No 
author,  save  Shakspere,  would  be  retained  in  the  niche 
of  smous  believers  in  the  supernatural  who  had  produced 
a  scene  of  this  kind. 


The  resMirecrion,  or  rather  eatnblishmerit,  of  Shakspere's 
present  reputation,  is  entirely  owing  to  l)ie  latitude  that  haa 
been  suffered  to  creep  into  the  comi)0sition3  of  this  age — 
the  lilence  which  is  preserved  hy  modem  editors  i«tipecling 
the  tenor  of  hia  religion  and  philosophy  arises  from  a  care- 
lessness, or  a  weakness,  it  would  be  difficult  appropriately  to 
characterise. 

KICHAHD   II. 

Shakapere  presents  a  somewhat  fairer  picture  in  this  reli- 
gious kii^  than  in  tlie  last  he  drew.  But  this  character  is 
not  witlioitt  strong  suspicioua  traits. 

Our  exposition  of  this  play  cites  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Knight,  to  tlie  effect  that  Shakspere  has  been  religioniscd  by 
act  of  parliament — a.  fact  powerfully  significant  of  the  poets 
taste,  when  his  works  needed  such  a  revision.  It  is  said,  by 
the  critic  in  question,  that  the  habits  of  the  times  of  Shak- 
spere sanctioned  the  use  of  impious  freedoms.  But  we  are 
not  to  foi^t  that  real  piety  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
always  avoids  the  '  light  employment  of  the  flacred  name' 
of  God.  Mr.  Knight  appears  (o  regret  that  '  modem 
editors  have  not  oercised  this  good  taste  in  restoring  [ren- 
derine]  tlie  readings  of  the  earliest  copies'  of  our  dramadal. 
If  this  is  to  be  tolerated,  then  farewell  to  every  hope  of 
learning  the  individual  character  and  sentiments  of  Shak- 
spere. If  we  may  omit  every  profane  passage  just  as  it  suits 
our  taste,  and  judge  the  author  only  by  what  we  leave,  of 
alter,  of  course  we  may  transform  him  into  an  Aposile.  By 
the  exercise  of  the  same  'good'  and  convenient  'taste,'  we 
may  make  Toland  into  a  Christian,  Kabelais  Into  a  saint,  and 
canonise  Voltaire. 

This  play  opens  with  a  series  of  brutal  invectives  between 
Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk.  These  nobles,  in  their  quarrel, 
make  mutual  appeals  to  heaven  in  tW.  worst  possible  taste. 

In  adv(;rsity  Richard  resigns  his  religion.  He  had  been 
told  that  heaven  would  championiee  his  safety — he  had 
boasted  tliat  the  '  earth  would  feel'  for  him — that  the  very 
'  stones'  would  rise  on  his  behalf — that  neither  the  elements, 
nor  man,  could  ever  'depose  the  deputy  elected  by  the 
Lord' — but  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  sits  down  '  to  talk  of 
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graves/  and  takes  a  stem  and  deadly  view  of  human  affairs, 
such  as  alone  befits  the  eye  of  an  Atheist  In  the  fate  of 
abandoned  and  murdered  kings,  the  reality  is  made  to  break 
in  upon  him,  and  dissipate,  as  a  delusion,  the  pious  and  con- 
fident hopes  that  before  characterised  him. 

In  Pomfiret  Castle,  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  death,  we 
find  him  playing  the  finished  sceptic,  and  building  on  the 
contradictions  of  the  Bible  an  argument  in  favour  of  anni- 
hilation. On  being  murdered  by  Exton  he  evidences  piety 
again,  and  directs  his  *  soul  to  mount  on  high ;'  but  by  what 
ratiocination  he  had  so  suddenly  persuaded  himself  of  his 
celestial  prospects  the  poet  who  concludes  by  rhyme  informs 
OS  not. 

Comparisons  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Qod  and 
mere  mortals  have  always  been  held  blasphemous.  In  this 
drama  the  reader  will  find  such  parallels  unblushingly  made 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  an  *  oppressive'  and  unstable  king. 

In  the  speech  of  Gaunt,  in  Act  1,  where  be  teaches  Bolin- 
broke  that  'there  is  no  virtue  like  necessity,'  we  have  an 
instance,  of  which  this  plav  affords  several  odiers,  of  Shak- 
spere's  partialiiy  for  that  doctrine.  It  is  curious  that  War- 
wick should  teach  it  again  to  Bolingbroke,  who  became 
Henry  IV. 

RICHARD  in. 

Again  our  poet  departs  fix>m  historical  truth,  and  in  doing 
10,  as  before,  he  departs  fix>m  religion.  It  has  been  recently 
established  that  Richard  III.  has  been  belied  by  historians. 
As  Shakspere  lived  near  to  his  time,  it  is  likely  that  the 
truth  was  Known  to  him ;  yet  we  find  him  making  his  hero 
more  impious  than  the  common  histories  warrant 

We  see  in  this  play,  as  in  Macbeth,  striking  indications  of 
oor  dramatist's  peculiar  philosophy,  depreciating  religious, 
raising  moral  influences— •seeking  in  the  constitution  of 
faoman  nature,  rather  than  in  grace,  the  inducements  to  vir- 
tue. 

The  author  still  reproduces  his  revolting  groups  of  fierce 
aad  hatefel  disputants,  contesting  with  each  other  the  palm 
oi  malignity,  and  rivaling  each  other  in  invectives — with 
notliiiig  in  common  save  unanimous  appeak  to  God  to  be 


the  mlidster  of  their  ctu-am,  and  to  blast  each  other  with  hii 
feerful  vengeance. 

Both  in  the  tulio  and  modem  text  of  Richard  III.  parU 
have  been  omitted  to  prewrre  reli^ous  appearances.  Mr. 
Knjfrht  confesses  that  one  of  Clarence's  supplications,  from 
the  Hedemption,  waa  unnecessmrily  introduc«l.  What  then 
are  we  to  eay  of  the  'old  odds  and  eii<ls'  by  which  Richard 
contemptuoui>ly  characterises  his  cullings  from  holy  writ, 
and  the  great  variety  of  Bimilar  passages  spread  up  and 
down  the  ancient  and  modem  texts  ? 

We  have,  in  the  scene  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Queen  Margaret,  one  of  those  foarfid  expressions  of  distnut 
in  the  interference  of  Providence,  which  shakes  feith  to  it§ 
foundation,  with  the  hand  of  a  giunt.  Queen  Elizabeth 
finds  consolation  in  God,  and  ai^ies  his  proteotion  of  her 
cltildren.     She  e.iclaimfl — 

Wilt  thou,  O  Ood,  flv  from  fuch  gentle  lunba. 
And  throw  them  in  the  entraJla  of  (he  wolf  f 
When  diilst  thou  ileep  when  inch  a  deed  wm  done  I 

To  this  eloquent,  pious,  and  passionate  appeal,  Queen  Mar- 
garet replies  in  words  which  crush  all  ho|>c,  and  to  which 
there  is  no  answer.     Goil  hoi  done  it,  arjiuos  Mai^aret — 

When  hoi;  Ilarr;  died  bdiI  mj  sweet  bod  I 
Shakspere,  in  Macbeth  and  other  plays,  reproduces  this  fell 
logic 

It  is  usual  wilh  devout  writers — indeed,  with  vmters  with 
little  or  no  pretension  to  tliis  character — to  bring  the  villaina 
of  their  stories  to  conseienee-Btncken  dcatli-lieds,  and  appal, 
by  the  terrors  of  the  last  hour,  the  daring  wickedness  of 
a  life.  Far  different  with  our  author,  who  arms  his  vil- 
lainous hero  against  the  last  assault  of  religions  monitions. 
With  '  hell'  before  his  eyes,  ho  resolves  to  brave  it.  There 
is  not  an  example  more  questionable,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  nor  a  resolution  more  blBSpIicmous  on  record. 

K   MIDSUMMER   NIQHT's   DRBAM. 

This  faiiy  toy  is  not  remarkable  for  grave  speculation  in 
philosophy,  either  of  this  life  or  the  next.  But  that  Shak- 
spere should  have  given  such  themes  any  place,  in  such  an 
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ima^natiYe  prodaction  as  this,  denotes  his  taste  for  these 

digressioiis. 

The  speech  of  Theseus,  at  the  openinp:  of  the  fifth  act,  is  a 
coiioas  combination  of  poetry  and  satire  on  religion.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  to  be  found,  in  which  our  author  is 
lodi  delicate  and  ingenious  in  his  scepticism.    He  remarks — 

SacH  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 
That  if  it -would  bot  appi-ehend  some  joy; 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  Joy ; 

a  passage  evidendy  directed  at  the  foundation  of  Natural 
Theology* 

TAMnra  of  the  shrew. 

Religious  levibr  is  the  striking  feature  of  the  small  portion 
in  any  sense  tlieofogical  in  tliis  play.  It  has  numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  violation  of  that  command,  '  thou  slialt  not  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain.'  Both  Grumio  and  Gremio,  as 
well  as  Petruchio,  sin  in  tins  respect  These  indecorous 
freedoms  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  living  autlior.  He 
would  be  denounced  on  all  hands.  Age,  which  makes  all 
things  venerable,  seems  to  include  impie^  among  its  pro- 

teg&. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

In  the  da3rB  of  Shakspere  dreams  were  held  to  be  of 
npematural  origin.  Tlie  celebrated  dreams  of  holy  writ 
had  given  sanctity  to  this  phenomenon.  Indeed,  tliey  are 
sdll  regarded  by  metaphysicians,  of  the  legitimate  school, 
to  be  omens  of  the  soul's  immortality.  It  is  not  without 
surprise,  therefore,  that  we  find  our  poet,  through  the  mouth 
of  Mercatio,  pronouncing  ^  dreams'  as  the 


children  of  ao  idle  brain. 


Begot  of  nothing,  bat  Tain  phantasj. 

We  are  also  presented  with  the  creation  of  a  priest,  of 
whom,  to  say  the  least,  he  is  fisur  more  philosophical  than  reli- 
gious— indeed,  so  much  so,  that  the  poet's  tender  critics  are 
constrained  to  admit,  he  has  drawn  from  *  nature's  mysteries' 
in  his  delineation  of  the  Friar. 


Besides  the  Lucretian  touches,  in  wliich  our  Friar  indulges 
in  his  famous  soliloquy,  hie  monthly  is  very  conspicuous  as 
being  the  morality  of  mere  reason.  In  the  perueal  of  this 
play  we  have  to  confess  that  desperate  lovers  may  ran  to 
death  without  preparation,  and  quote  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
their  favour;  and  priests  may  omit  the  warnings  of  thor 
office,  and  plead  the  Friar  in  their  extenuation. 

The  Friar  is  the  pure  invention  of  the  poet,  yet  Sbak- 
spere  draws  him,  as  all  his  priests,  not  suitably  to  their  profes- 
sion. Byron  introduces  an  abbot  in  Manfred,  and  makes 
him  religious,  though  no  one  supposes  he  participated  in  the 
eentiments  which  he  thought  it  nght  to  concede  to  the  cha- 
racter. Whilst  Shakepcre  makes  Roman  Catholic  priests 
philofiophera,  he  renders  Church  of  England  clergymen  only 
ridiculous. 

THB   MBHCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Passages  of  the  devoutcst  writers  may  be  strained  from 
their  original  purport,  and  applied  by  the  irrebgious  to  ex- 
press their  concepdons.  But  this  play  affords  unmulilated 
and  unforced  speeches  which  have  become  the  favourite  quo- 
tations of  bitter  unbelievers. 

The  witticisms  of  this  play  are  nearly  all  profene.  An 
undisguised  raillery  is  founded  upon  points  of  sacred  writ. 
What  dramatist,  save  Shakspere,  ever  represented  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  gospel  '  till  it  covers  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea' — as  tending  to  '  raise  the 
price  of  pork,'  by  the  proselytism  of  the  Jewsl  Neither 
Rabelais  nor  Woolston  nave  displayed  more  ingenuity  in 
realising  the  ridiculous  upon  a  serious  subject  than  our  poet 
has  in  this  play.  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  we  are  to 
recognise  in  Shakspere  a  '  reverenttai  mind,'  and  in  others 
who  fell  below  him  in  the  same  walk  of  wit,  a  professed 
disbelief,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Shylock  is  a  character  that  excites  sympathy,  while  the 
Christians  figuring  in  the  j)lay  only  awaken  reprehension 
and  disgust  Their  scoffs,  gib^,  taunts,  drive  the  friendless 
Jew  to  desperation,  and  foment  the  bad  qualities  he  displays. 
With  coarse  brutality  tbey  triumph  at  his  fell.  And  when 
robbed  of  his  daughter,  his  fortune,  and  Im  life,  Christiani^, 
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whichy  like  mercy,  should  have  dropped  as  the  eentle  dew 
firom  heaven,  is  made  still  to  assail  nim.  Gratiano  would 
sooner  brinff  him  to  the  gallows  than  show  him  fevour,  and 
he  18  hunted  into  the  folds  of  the  church|  as  though  it  were  a 
deoy  and  the  poor,  fallen,  and  trampled  Jew,  a  wild  beast 
Sorely  Christians  were  never  before  set,  by  a  Christian,  in  so 
execrable  a  light ! 

It  may  be  urged  that  these  men  are  not  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  spirit,  but  the  abuse  of  Christianity.  Then  why 
did  not  our  poet  indelibly  mark  this  ?  Admitting  that  the 
abuse  only  is  intaided,  who  does  not  see  the  tendency  of 
such  an  ^diibition  as  we  have?  The  commonest  observer 
must  be  led  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  that  faith  that  exercised 
00  little  power  over  its  believers.  Shakspere,  who  could 
show  morality  all  forgiving,  even  questionable  in  its  charity, 
makes  religion  all  persecuting. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  drama  we  find  our  author,  re- 
strained by  no  mous  scruples,  introducing  as  an  iUustration 
a  fragment  of  I^antheism,  such  only  as  we  should  expect 
Michelet  in  our  own  day  to  be  avowing,  or  the  French  Uni- 
versity to  be  tolerating. 

The  scepticism  otthis  play  is  of  a  bolder  cast  than 
Shakspere  has  before  ventured  upon,  and  if  these  dramas 
are  a  true  indication  of  his  mind,  we,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  can  trace  the  progress  of  his  dbbelief.  The  char 
racter  of  Launcelot  is  one  of  more  sustained  profimation 
than  before,  and  seems  the  commencement  of  a  systematic 
course  of  raillery  to  be  carried  on  by  Falstaff  and  his  crew, 
through  the  subsequent  plays. 

THE  FIRST  PART  OF  KIXQ  HENRT  IV. 

Knight,  afier  reciting  the  several  editions  of  this  play, 
beginnmg  in  1506  to  the  folio  of  1623,  which  he  has 
adopted,  says,  '  not  a  few  of  the  expressions  which  were 
thought  profane,  especially  some  of  the  ejaculations  of  Fal- 
steff,  have  in  the  rolio  been  softened  or  expunged.'  Thus 
went  on  what  the  Countess,  in  All's  Well  tnat-Ends  Well, 
caUs  a  'corruption,'  the  clown  a  'purifying'  of  the  text; 
ocMitimied  by  a  Bowdler  and  a  Knight  to  suit  the  times. 
Bat  even  now  this  play  is  eminently  remarkable  for  open 
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and  decided  materialism,  profane  jests,  and  bhwpheniooi 
expressions. 

King  Henry  introduces  himself  by  a  mixed  address  of 
heathenism  and  scriptore.  That  this  passage  contanifl — bj 
the  consent  of  critics — a  tesct  of  sacred  writ  which  few  would 
sasi)cct,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  many  of 
our  inferences  of  a  similar  kind,  which  may  otherwue  look 
farfetched  to  those  who  have  paid  no  distmct  attentioii  to 
this  subject. 

The  holy  resolution  of  Henry  to  proceed  to  the  semJdnc 
of  Christ  is  turned  aside  by  an  mcnrsion  of  the  WeLdL 
Predestination  is  employed  to  enforce  the  crusade  to  Jeru- 
salem— soldiers  were  expressly  ordained  by  Qoi  for  the 
work, 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  -whose  acres  iralk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
Whicli  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd, 
For  our  adyaniage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

Yet  the  event  never  comes  to  pass,  and  predestination  so 
solemnly  sanctified  goes  for  nothing. 

Glendower's  autobiography  is  modelled  upon  the  life  of 
Christ — Hotspur  is  all  eagerness  and  honour.  He  tramples 
every  consideration  of  religion  under  foot ;  he  is  invulnerable 
to  every  assault  of  supematuralism,  and  Shakspere  has  to 
apologise  for  his  *  unprofitable  chat.' 

Wliat  Hotspur  is  from  passion,  Falstaff  is  professionally. 
This  voluptuous  thinner  is  the  hero  of  profiuiity.  The  &U  of 
Adam,  Pharoah's  lean  kine,  Lazarus,  Dives,  the  Prodigal 
Son — the  sayings  of  Christ;  grace,  salvation,  repentance, 
everlasting  burmngs,  are  his  topics  of  merriment.  He  bids 
defiance  to  '  Monsieur  Remorse,'  and  on  the  field  of  death 
refuses  to  pray.  Let  the jpnrtizan  of  Shakspere's  seriousness 
spend  hall  an  hour  with  Falstaff! 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF   KINO  HENRY  IV. 

This  play  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  Henries.  Northum- 
berland talks  in  a  materialistic  strain,  which  'does  him 
wrong,'  says  Travers.  King  Heniy,  in  his  night-gown 
speecn,  expatiates  on  the  '  s^ds'  of  Lucretius,  and  specu- 
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lates  on  nature  after  the  manner  of  the  author  of  the  '  Ves- 
tiges.' The  death  of  this  king  is  made  practically  to  illus- 
trate the  impotence  of  feith,  and  the  prospect  of  an  eternal 
world,  in  subduing  the  passions  of  the  heart  We  have  a 
mixture  of  Christian  allusions  and  blood-stained  ambition-— 
and  the  dying  monarch  delivers  to  his  son  the  detestable 
maxims  of  a  Machiavelli,  who  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  to  Shakspere.  '  More  he  would'  have  added,  had 
his  strength  permitted.  He  then  prays,  'O  God,  forgive 
me' — those  sins  he  was  still  prepared  to  augment,  but  that 
his  '  lungs  were  wasted.' 

Shallow  jests  over  the  grave.  The  reckless  crew  of  the 
Boar's  Head  still  distingubh  themselves.  The  Prince, 
Poins,  and  Pistol,  still  continue  their  essays  in  profanity, 
and  the  sensual  Knight  remains  their  unholy  exemplar. 
Not  merely  the  details,  but  the  essentials  of  Christianity  are 
the  themes  of  his  flippancy.  Perhaps  in  no  other  writings 
in  the  world  are  such  melancholy  and  solemn  subjects  maae 
}>erpetual  topics  of  merriment,  and  their  author  not  unani- 
mousbjr  voted  graceless  and  faithless. 

KINO  JOHN. 

This  drama  presents  us  with  a  weak  and  bloody  king,  who 
represents  himself  as  *  Ood's  agent' — with  Constance,  an 
injured  and  impious  woman — ^with  a  bastard  who  proclaims 
gold,  that  'breaks  the  pate  of  faith,'  'his  Lord' — ^with 
King  Philip,  who,  after  the  manner  of  Joshua,  declares  the 
*  son  will  stay  its  course,'  but  in  thb  case,  to  celebrate  vio- 
lated fiuth — and  with  Panduljph,  a  priest,  who  paints  assas- 
sination as  meritorious,  and  ridicules  the  popular  idea  of  the 
interference  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  o^  men,  ascribing  it 
to  the  vulear  ignorance  of  mankind  when  th^  find  *  tongues 
of  heaven  in  such  events — an  insidious  but  effective  lesson  of 
scepticism. 

Elinor  and  Constance  well  illustrate  the  bias  of  our 
author.  In  the  recriminations  of  women,  and  conflict  of 
pasnon,  we  find  the  vein  of  his  speculative  philosophy. 

The  bastard  declares  '  old  Time'  to  be  the  great  arbiter  of 
events.    He  is  impious  without  disguise. 

Constance,  a  woman,  is  the  reverse  of  Claudio,  in  Mea- 
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Biire  ftr  Mpfisare.  She  pereists  in  her  choice  of  Ae  *  end  aD' 
of  death,  and  eichides  any  idea  of  immorluUty  as  she  vows 
to  kiss  his  (Death's)  'detectable  bones,'  with  a  cool  and 
pointed  nonchalance  that  no  Christian  writer  could  reutise  as 
Shskspcre  does.  If  lie  be  not  atheistic,  no  author  not  so, 
Bare  he,  ever  so  profoundly  interpreted  it"  aims. 

In  this  play  he  reawns  on  the  graTe  as  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh does  (in  one  of  Ins  philosophical  aberrations),  and  on 
the  signs  of  heaven,  like  Cicero, 

The  power  of  humanity  over  an  oath,  and  a  murderer's 
heart,  as  exhibilMi  in  the  scene  between  Arthur  and  Hubert, 
is  A  pore  specimen  of  Shaksperian  morality. 

all's  well  that  END3  WELL, 

The  foundation  of  this  play  proves  to  he  a  story  taken 
from  an  infidel  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century — Boccaccio. 
Our  author  adds  to  it  a  comic  part,  in  which  we  are  indulged 
with  '  impertinent  common-places.' 

The  Couatess  is  made  to  venture  an  improvement  upon 
the  famous  passive  rules  of  the  New  Testament.  She  ad- 
monishes Bertram  to — 

Love  all,  trutt  n  fev, 


This  is  remarkable  language.  While  '  love  to  all'  is  incul- 
cated, a  carefully  guarded  precept  of  self-defence  is  laid 
down,  excluding  that  idea  of  non-resistance  developed  by  the 
'Son  of  Man.'  Tliough  this  defence  is  to  be  'rather  in 
power  than  use,'  yel  are  we  to  be  '  able'  for  an  '  enemy'  in 
the  time  of  need. " 

Helena  is  no  less  peculiar  in  her  opinions.     She  soys — 


She  does  not  argue  for  the  universality  of  this  being  the 
case,  but  her  belief  evidently  lies  in  that  direction.  If  leas 
presumptuous,  she  is  quite  us  incredulous  as  other  of  Shak- 
apere's  character?. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  our  devout  poet  should  he  so  forward  to 
abridge  the  credit  of  heaven  in  tlie  progress  of  human  affairs, 
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teaching  that  in  ourselyes  lies  much  of  that  help  which  is 
customarily  ascribed  to  Proyidenoe? 

It  is  apon  a  passage  in  this  play  (where  the  King  speaks 
of  Bertram's  father)  that  Mr.  Knight  ventures  his  remark- 
able opinion  upon  Shakspere's  'reverential  mind;'  resting 
this  character  ot  oar  poet  upon  the  infrequency  of  his  use  of 
*  scripture  phraseology/  and  his  '  tender  and  delicate  reserve; 
about  holy  things.'  Why,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  is 
alone  a  recitation  of  this  baseless  conjecture.  Criticism  has 
not  another  canon  so  untenable  as  this. 

One  of  the  lords,  in  the  fourth  act,  lays  down  a  theory  of 
morality  upon  a  principle  of  moral  compensation,  interwoven 
in  the  nature  of  things.    The  idea  is  a  Utilitarian  one. 

Our  clown  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Sir  John  FalstafFl 
He  is  conceded  to  be  remarkable  for  '  biting  satire,'  which 
means,  keen  profanity. 

KINO  HENRY  V. 

Our  King  is  now  a  reformed  rake,  who  has  passed  from 
the  extreme  of  recklessness  to  the  extreme  of  seriousnesf>, 
until  he  is  conceded  to  be  '  superstitious.'  It  is  the  usual 
vice  of  ignorance  thus  to  dwell  on  verges ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
happy mality,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  our  poet  should 
thus  represent  his  pious  hero  in  a  light  always  objectionaYiIe 
to  the  discreet  portion  of  mankind.  But  in  this  religious- 
ness he  is  not  consistent.  Johnson,  who  would  be,  fr<»m 
sympathy,  favourable  to  him,  complains  that  while  '  he  prays 
IQce  a  Christian,  he  swears  like  a  heathen.' 

The  opening  scene  presents  us  with  two  archbishops,  who 
regard  fine  conversion  of  Henry  as  rendering  him  a  fitted 
tool  of  the  church,  and  proceed  at  once  to  prey  upon  him. 
Their  plans  place  pie^  m  an  odious  light.  It  is  confessed 
that  the  poet  borrowed  this  scene  from  Hall,  '  a  bitter  hater 
of  the  jMriests.'  Indeed,  our  reverential  author  borrowed 
from  most  suspicious  sources. 

Pro&ne  ola  Falstaff  is  agam  served  up  in  Henry  V., 
under  the  &cetious  soubriquet  of  'fat  meat'  By  this  time 
the  '  boy'  does  honour  to  his  tutors.  Bardolph  is  a  cool 
necenltarian.  Pistol,  as  he  appears  here,  proposes  to  *  bristle 
up,'  aa  Faktaff  is  about  to  snake  off  this  mortal  coil.    This 
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Quickly  ro-names  the  Pntriarch  of  Israel  '  Arlhur,  and  Inys 
it  down,  that  greasy,  unwieldv,  old  Jack,  is  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  Under  Mrs.  Qiiickly's  ministrations  Fabtatf  dice 
as  he  had  lived :  his  last  end  is  a  continued  jest,  and  he 
leaves,  in  the  descri()tion  of  the  event,  a  legacy  of  ridicule 
to  his  friends. 

Bffiides  borrowing  from  Halt,  whom  Knight  compHres  to 
Hume  in  his  hatred  of  priests,  Shakspcre  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Bardolph  a  sentiment,  which  has  since  been  ut- 
tered by  Bums  and  Shelley,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  cha- 
racterise it  reli^ously,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  which  no 
Cliristion  could  hear  without  a  shudder. 

AS   VOU    LIKE  IT. 

Since  we  liave  sciences  which  essay  to  predicate  character 
from  physiognomy,  opinions  from  the  formation  of  the  brain, 
rules  by  which  the  light  of  hand  writing  is  reflected  over  the 
eentimenis,  it  surely  must  be  possible  to  determine  the  roan 
generally  from  his  works,  without  reijuiring  that  he  should 
arise,  and  in  person  avow  himself,  m  face  of  the  law,  of 
public  oiiinion,  and  his  orivate  interests.  As  You  Like  It 
affords  abundance  of  evidence  that  Shakspere  felt  he  should 
incur  aU  these  risks  by  a  more  eiplicit  expression  of  his 
views,  which  is  another  corroboration  that  his  views  were  not 
those  of  the  orthodox  standard. 

If  the  conjecture  of  Hallam  be  correct,  this  play  is  refleo* 
tive  of  our  autlior,  in  those  moments  of  silent  conlempladon 
when  the  secret  thonghls  iind  words.  Accordingly  we  find 
him  aysleraatically  wandering  from  '  trodden  paths,'  utte> 
ing,  or  anxious  to  utter,  the  '  invective  which  pierces  throi^h 
lift' — 'give  him  but  leave  to  speak  his  mind,  and  he  wdl 
cleanse  the  foul  body  of  this  infected  world,'  We  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  earnestness  of  this  imploration ;  and 
when  the  '  fie  !  fie  !'  of  society  abashes  the  entreater,  he  ex- 
claims, with  the^mphcily  of  genuine  honesty,  *  Why,  what 
would  I  do  but  good?'  Hereby  '  bangs  a  tale,'  if  our  too 
conventional  critics  would  allow  themselves  to  read  it. 

Jaques  is  the  uliilosoptier  of  tlie  play,  and  the  chief 
moralist    The  Dulte  follows  him  in  the  same  line.    Touch- 
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utoiie  IS  the  wit^  fool,  and  Rosalind  one  of  the  women 
pointed  at  by  Gifford  for  their  profanity.  Corin  is  a  natural 
philosopher ;  a  priest  is  introduced  to  be  ridiculed. 

The  usual  freedoms  are  taken  with  Scripture.  Our  au- 
thor must  eyer  had  it  uppermost  in  his  thoushts,  so  many 
speeches  are  pointed  witn  it.  Respecting  oiYorce,  he  is 
rather  Miltonic.  It  is  in  this  play  that  we  find  Shakspere's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Marlowe. 

The  fiimous  *  seven  ages'  conclude  without  a  single  refe- 
rence to  rdigion. 

Critics  have  wondered  that  our  author  should  have  neg- 
lected the  fine  opportunity  of  putting  us  in  possession  of  the 
arguments  with  which  the  Duke  was  converted.  How  little 
they  had  profited  by  the  study  of  this  play !  Shakspere  had 
another  moral  to  enforce.  Jaques  continues  to  the  end  the 
materialist  of  As  You  Like  It. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Marriage  and  irreverence  seem  to  be  the  Much  Adoes  of 
this  play*  Chiefly  is  it  a  covert  satire  upon  the  serious  of 
the  tunes  in  which  it  was  produced,  who  made  so  much  ado 
about  the  licences  of  the  stase,  and  the  levities  of  our  author. 

Pro&ne  allusions  are  defended  under  the  name  of  'old 
ends,'  which  is  the  tide  Richard  III.  gives  to  his  quotations 
firom  Scripture. 

We  have  a  scandalous  dialogue  between  Antonio  and 
Leonato  upon  'curst  women/  'curst  cows/  and  'apes  in 
hdly'  and  a  projected  visit  of  Beatrice  to  the  '  deviL'  War- 
barton,  in  order  to  support  the  poet's  seriousness,  throws  this 
into  the  margin,  remarking,  '  All  this  impious  nonsense 
thrown  to  the  bottom  is  the  players,  and  foisted  in  without 
rhyme  or  reason.'  But  Johnson,  more  candid  and  honest, 
says,  'Warburton  puts  them  in  the  margin.  Th^  do  not 
indasd  deserve  so  honourable  a  place.  Yet,  I  am  amiid  they 
too  much  in  the  manner  of  our  author,  who  is  sometimes 


trying  to  purchase  merriment  at  too  dear  a  rate.'  We  need 
not  ask  how  does  this  '  manner  of  our  author/  to  which  a 
critic,  so  unwilling  (being  a  Christian)  as  Johnson,  confesses, 
comport  with  that  reverence  with  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  endow  Shakspere. 
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Plainly  did  onr  bard  anticipate,  or  reply,  to  the  unavoid- 
able  scruples  of  the  religious,  to  the  profane  witticiEins  of  his 
plays;  and  with  archness  begs  it  to  be  thought, that  he  'fears 
God,  howsoever  it  Ecema  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jests  he 
will  make.'  Both  these  latter  tlun^  are  indeed  true.  The 
fear  of  God,  indeed,  '  does  not  seem  in  him,'  and  the  '  large 
jests'  he  certainly  makes. 

The  sapient  Dogberrj-  is  the  natural  fool  of  the  play.  He 
makes  '  God  a  good  man,'  and  writes  it  down  that  people 
'  hope  they  serve  him.'  The  poIiBhed  raillery  of  Beatrice 
and  Benedict  is  relieved  by  the  profane  simpficiiy  of  Dog- 
berry and  Verges.  Steevens  may  be  added  to  Warburton  as 
condemning  tlie  profanity  of  this  play. 

THE  HEnny  wrvEa  of  Windsor. 

The  reader  will  know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  eedate- 
ness  and  seriousness,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  knight  of 
the  ample  paunch  is  the  hero  of  this  play,  Campbell  has 
dupposcd  this  performance  to  be  the  successor  of  Handel. 
We  find  a  variation  of  a  distinguished  idea  there.  Hamlet 
thought  there  was  a  divinity  in  the  ends  ot  men ;  Fal^taff 
thinks  there  ie  '  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers.' 

Women,  according  to  the  Bentiment  of  the  present  age, 
are  more  religious  than  men ;  but  according  to  Gitford,  utd 
according  to  fact,  this  was  not  the  idea  which  Shakspere  had 
of  the  nature  of  the  female  character.  The  Merry  Wiyes 
excel  in  the  merriment  they  make  with  heaven. 

Thin  laxity  of  wit,  which  in  the  text  we  have  pointed  oat, 
is  allowed  specially  in  this  play  not  to  be  necessary  to  cha- 
racter. It  plainly  originated  in  the  taste  of  the  author; 
and  it  seems  likely  to  have  been  for  the  better  security  of 
this  diversion  that  he  kept  his  efTusions  from  publication. 

We  find  tliat  worthy  personage,  Pistol,  representing  him- 
self aa  a  'raven'  whom  the  Lord  would  feed,  but  whose 
faith  is  of  so  unsettled  a  nature,  tfaat  he  picks  pockets  when 
he  should  rely  upon  Providence.  Tliis  iti  a  fair  example  of 
the  idle  piety  of  all  these  worthies. 

Mrs.  Quickly  has  a  servant  whose  '  worse  fault  is  that  he 
is  given  to  prayers;'  and  Mrs.  Page  advises  Mrs.  Ford  to 
■  dupenie  with  such  a  trifle  as  going  to  hell  lor  an  eternal 
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moment  or  so.'  Mrs.  Quickly  is  eo  spiritually  diplomatic, 
as  to  consider  that  at  the  court  of  heaven  the  bonus  of  a 
little  devotion  would  procure  a  serviceable  connivance  at  the 
debauchery  of  Falstan. 

But  all  this  is  less  astomshing  than  the  courtesy  of  critics  to- 
wards this  assemblage  of  levities.  Mr.  Knight  especially  has 
been  so  condescending  as  to  discover  '  deep  satire'  in  it.  We 
try  in  vain  to  compass  in  imagination  the  wonder  of  mankind 
when  they  shall  find  the  plaininfidelity  of  Diderot  and  Paine 
to  be  after  all  but  *  deep  satire' — ^which  they  assuredly  will, 
should  ever  Mr.  Knight  undertake  the  editorship  of  the 
*  Religieuse,'  or  the  ^  Age  of  Reason.'  Nowhere  cuse  is  the 
equal  to  be  found  of  the  levity  of  the  Merry  Wives. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  irreverent  passages  of  this 
play  were  after  additions  of  Shakspere. 

TWELFTH  night;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 

How  far  the  Twelfth  Nieht  is  from  proving  an  exception, 
in  point  of  irreligious  phflosophy,  from  any  we  have  ex- 
amined, is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  it  drew  from  Johnson 
the  candid  r^ret,  that  *  Shakspere,  in  so  many  passages,  ven- 
tured so  near  profaneness.'  Yet  by  some  this  was  supposed 
to  be  Shakspere's  last  work.  Knight,  by  arguing  agamst  it 
from  the  supposition  that  Shakspere  was  employed  on  more 
serious  subjects,  is  obliged  thereby  to  admit,  tnat  at  one  time 
of  life  be  was  not  reverentially  employed. 

This  play  appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  legal  fratemi^  of  the  Temple,  and  no  man 
better  than  our  author  could  congenially  accommodate  the 
free  tastes  of  that  body. 

The  Clown  and  Olivia  in  the  Twelfth  Night  re-enact  the 
parts  of  the  Clown  and  Countess  in  a  former  play.  Take 
one  of  many  instances.  It  is  the  hackneyed  reproach  of  the 
infidel,  that  if  the  pious  are  so  sure  of  future  bliss  they 
would  never  mourn  for  the  dead,  who  must  be  better  on. 
Olivia  has  lost  her  brother,  and  declares — 

I  know  his  soal  is  in  heaTen,  fool. 

To  which  the  Clown  answers — 

The  in<||B  fool  yon,  madonna,  to  monm  for  jonr  brother's  sonl 

bmnop  in  he&van. 
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All  the  world  knows  tlie  party  who  relmh  these  jests,  tmil 
the  §chool  in  which  they  originate. 
Pate  is  the  Providence  of  the  Twelftli  Night. 

TROILUS   AND   CHES9IDA. 

This  play,  though  of  anlic[ue  plot,  displays  the  propennty  of 
our  poet  to  theologieal  satire.  It  abounds  in  references  to 
ihe  times  of  Shakspere,  and  religious  parties  then  notorious. 
These  animadversions  are  of  the  usual  depreciatory  species. 

Thersites  is  impious  tliroughout.  The  prologue  tells  us 
that  '  good  or  bou  is  but  the  chance  of  war,'  and  tliis  senti- 
ment of  necessity  is  general  in  the  play.  It  is  '  JVme  thai 
friends  or  ends,'  says  Pandarus.  This  hero  has  a  new  oath 
— he  swears  by  '  God's  lid.' 

Some  Puritan  is  satirised  in  person  in  this  play — a  proof 
Aftt  Shakspere  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  sucn  as  were  ob- 
noxious to  him,  on  account  of  their  religious  scruples  re- 
specting the  theatre.  Knight  is  evidently  wrong  in  suppos- 
ing it  to  he  Prynne,  who  appears  not  to  have  written  his 
'  Histrio-Maslix'  till  twenty  years  after  8hakspere*s  death. 
We  reject  the  instance  in  our  favour  cited  by  so  eminent  an 
opponent  of  our  views  as  Knight,  when  the  instance  is  not 
tenable — as  we  have  no  wish  to  moke  out  a  case,  but  to  make 
out  the  truth. 

We  find  frequent  touches  of  Shaksperian  morality.  His 
philosophy  went  to  paint  morahty  as  independent  of  re- 
ligious considerations.  With  him  the  laws  of  morality  were 
written  with  sufficient  plainness  on  die  tablets  of  the  human 
heart.  It  was  a  moral  rather  than  tlie  divine  government 
which  he  delighted  to  illustrate. 

As  one  instance  of  tlie  manner  in  which  Shakspere  en- 
grafted his  readings  of  Scripture  on  every  theme,  ancient  or 
modem,  we  may  refer  to  the  genealogy  of  love  given  by 
Paris.  It  is  a  parody  from  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew, 
with  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  mouth  of  Pandarus — '  Love 
is  a  generation  of  vipers.' 


KINa   HENRY  VIII. 


This  play  aft'oi-ds  curio 
religious  idiosywcracy  of  o 


i  negative  evidence  of  the  anlt- 
r  author,  who  chooses  to  remain 
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neutral  in  depicting  two  great  religious  parties,  a  course  hard 
to  be  followed,  and  only  to  be  expected  in  David  Hume,  or 
the  historian  of  Femey. 

King  Henry  VIII.,  in  spite  of  Sliakspere's  denial  of  it,  is 
di^raced  by  an  indecency  which  has  always  been  charged 
upon  scoffers. 

We  find  many  touches  of  religion  in  this  performance — 
particularly  the  dying  speech  of  Queen  Katherine,  which  is 
a  masterly  proof  of  what  our  poet  might  oftener  have  done, 
had  his  taste  lain  that  way. 

As  usual,  we  find  the  priestly  character  at  some  discount  in 
point  of  piety.  Wolsey,  though  ereat  as  a  man,  is  little  as  a 
divine,  without  necessity  of  character  to  justij^  it,  our 
poet  makes  him  irreligious  in  his  early  career,  and  we  have 
only  man  piety  at  his  ^1.  Wolsey  speaks  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pace  as  the  clown  to  Olivia,  and  says,  'he  was  a  fool 
for  being  virtuous.' 

So  little  favour  is  bestowed  upon  the  characters  of  God*s 
professed  servants,  that  when  Queen  Katherine  sees  two  of 
them,  she  is  made  to  say,  *  they  speak  like  honest  men,  pray 
God  they  prove  so/ 

Religion  sits  awkwardly  on  the  lips  of  the  rapacious  but 
&Uen  cardinal.  He  uses  it  sometimes  in  bitter  irony,  some- 
times to  conceal  his  impotent  malice.  He  clings  to  worldly 
erandeur  to  the  last,  and  dies  when  his  hopes  of  success  die. 
While  he  declares  'his  hopes  in  heaven  to  dwell,'  the 
audience  are  made  to  see  how  reluctant  he  is  to  realise  them 
there. 

Our  poet  is  seen  further  in  the  natural  advantages  given  to 
Wolsey  over  Cranmer.  Though  in  Wolsey  ambition,  and 
in  Cranmer  piety,  predominate,  yet  is  there  a  certain  nobility 
of  nature  in  Wolsey  which  rises  as  his  fortunes  fall ;  while 
Cranmer,  under  the  same  circumstances,  whines  and  fiiwns. 

In  the  prologue,  Shakspere  promises  not  to  be  '  bawdy,' 
and  forthwith  is  so ;  in  the  epilogue,  he  denies  that  he  has 
abused  the  city,  which  he  has  just  done.  This  furnishes  a 
general  key  to  our  author's  religious  freedoms.     He  frc- 

Saently  denies  them,  which  seems  to  be  his  way  of  parrying 
10  cimtrge  to  which  he   has  just  laid  himself  open.     The 
play  seems  rather  underrated  by  the  critics.     Shakspere  does 


not  wem,  from  bis  ovn  declarations,  to  be  sure  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hia  hanilit,  nnd  we  may  conclude  that  it  wad  tiot  alto- 
gether congenial  to  his  character. 


MKASt'BE   FOR 

This  performnnce  is  construeted  on  the  same  principle  as 
Love's  Labour  'e  Lost,  with  more  enlarged  appHcation.  It 
opposes  passion  to  piety,  and  nature  to  grace— demonsltates 
the  force  of  blood  over  faith,  and  from  the  universality  of 
such  victories,  inculcates  leniency  in  our  judgment  of  others. 

We  have  the  confession  of  Hallam  and  other  critics,  that 
in  Measure  for  Measure  we  have  a  revelation  of  Shokspere'a 
own  nature — of  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  and  intriuacies 
of  his  own  being  ;  and  when  we  see  the  metaphysical  liber- 
ties in  which  he  indulges — the  strange  sentiments  portrayed 
— the  sceptical  and  infidel  displays  with  which  it  tibouniLt — 
this  confession  decides  the  character  of  our  poet's  religion 
and  philosophy  to  be  all  along  as  we  explain. 

The  much  complained  of  moral  un intelligibility  of  this 
drama  is  cleared  up  on  the  liypothesis  we  have  laid  down.  Let 
our  Shakspere  be  read  as  our  colleges  read  Eschylus  and  Euri- 
pides, for  dramatic  and  classical  beauties,  and  the  heathenism 
of  these  ideas  be  conceded,  and  the  mystery  exists  no  longer. 
Question  the  orthodoxy  of  Escbylus  or  Euripides,  and  tlie 
point  is  conceded ;  but  when  the  identity  of  sentiment  is 
pointed  out  in  Shakspere,  we  are  either  called  upon  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  or  accept  an  interpretatioa  at  which 
consistent  critjcism  revolts. 

Steevens  allows  tliat  our  anthor  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
necessary solemnity  with  which  the  play  opens,  and  the 
scriptural  reader  will  discover  two  parables  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  moutli  of  the  Duke.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  the 
basis  of  a  witticism ;  and,  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke  to 
Claudio,  tlie  reader  will  find  sentiments  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  since  adopted  by  Sir  Charles 
Moi^n  nnd  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  Elbow  we  have  the  reproduction  of  the  designedly 
profime  Dogberry.  In  allusion  to  cardinal  peccsdilloe«, 
we  have  an  instance  of  Shnkspere's  readiness  to  satirise  the 
failings  of  the  i^lcrgy.     In  Isabella,  we  have  an  uureserved 
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defisnoe  of  blasphemy ;  perhaps  the  most  pointed  and  best 
ever  given.  Who  would  looK  for  this  in  the  mouth  of  a 
nun? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  at  length  the  points  upon 
which  we  have  at  large  dilated  in  the  text,  except  to  enlist 
the  attention  of  the  inquirer  to  the  conduct,  chiefly  of  the 
Friar,  who,  in  this  play,  materialises  human  nature,  and 
deduces  from  the  condition  of  mortality  the  consolations  of 
athdsm,  which  he  administers,  in  lieu  of  those  of  Revela- 
tion, to  the  condemned  Claudio. 

When  the  Duke  priest  had  instilled  his  material  philoso- 
phy into  the  criminal,  he  leaves  him  prepared  for  death ; 
but  when  Isabella,  the  religious  character  of  the  play,  has 
an  interview  with  this  same  criminal,  her  brother,  he  craves 
for  life  with  baseness,  and  is  willing  to  purchase  it  at  the 
expense  of  her  infamy.  The  most  casual  reader  cannot  avoid 
bemg  touched  with  the  moral  intended  here.  Claudio,  who 
before  had  manned  his  heart  *  to  hug  darkness  as  a  bride,' 
now  under  the  influence  of  the  *  horrible  imaginings'  of 
religion,  is  laid  prostrate  in  pitiable,  maniacal  terror.  It  is  a 
startling  and  highly-finished  illustration  of  Hamlet's  daring 
reflection,  that  uie  religious  '  conscience  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all.' 

The  leniency  of  our  poet,  not  only  to  failines  of  life,  but 
of  sentiment,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  phiy*  Bamar- 
dine,  a  practical  atheist,  who  *  apprehends  no  farther  than 
this  world,  and  squares  his  life  accordinglv,'  is  pardoned  his 
murder,  and  dismissed  in  the  most  worldly  way  to  prepare 
for  *  better  times.'  Nor  does  the  Duke's  order  to  the  Friar 
'  to  advise  him,'  weaken  the  matter-of-fact  forgiveness  of  the 
infidel  murderer. 

But  we  are  quite  saved  from  elaborate  enumeration  here, 
of  these  points  of  philosophy  in  Measure  for  Measure,  by  the 
ooncessions  made  respecting  them.  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  com- 
mentaiy,  takes  little  or  no  notice  of  those  remarkable  pas- 
sages which  in  the  text  we  have  brought  under  the  reader's 
notice,  and  which  no  ingenuity  can  make  comport  with  his 
theory  of  Shakspere's  reverence.  We  are,  indeed,  told  of 
the  reverence  with  which  we  should  approach  Shakspere — 
but  we  hate  that  Germanic  mysticism  which  erects  an  author 


into  an  article  of  faith — which  subdues  us  with  vague  ideas 
of  ileptfa§  never  sounded,  of  philosophy  never  eip^ined,  of 
ejstema  never  arranged ! 

The  passages  and  scenes  ivhich  Knight  confesses  to  'hurry 
paat,'  and  d^irea  not  to  look  at  airain,  and  at  whiiih  the  in- 
quirer will  find  Coleridge  was  '  pained,'  are  Big;nificant  facts, 
which  we  only  notice  as  confirmatory  of  that  view  which  we 
have  been  compelled  to  take  of  our  author's  opinions,  and 
which  have  decisive  weight  in  connection  with  a  play  so 
eminently  the  exponent  of  the  poet's  heart.  Could  we 
carry  this  investigation  farther — could  Shakspere's  life  and 
times  be  fmrly  revealed  to  us — his  sentiments  and  associa- 
tions— could  we  see,  as  we  should  desire  to  see,  the  true  man 
in  his  own  individuality,  he  would  not  be  a  less  interesting 
metaphysical,  moral,  or  dramatic  study  than  now;  hut  how 
many  of  his  present  eulogists  would  grow  dumb  !  Though 
something  of  this  kind  should  result  from  expositions  like 
the  present,  it  is  better  for  all  parties,  we  conceive,  that  the 
whole  truth  should  be  told. 


Our  poet,  in  this  play,  illustrates  with  equal  brilliancy  the  ' 

passion  of  jealousy  and  the  doctrine  of  necpssity.     So  perfect  | 

a  necessilarian  is  lago,  that  modem  materialists  have  recog-  t 

nised  in  his  character  the  most  perfect  exemplification,  m  ' 

literature,  of  moral  philosophy  reduced  to  a  science.*  [ 

We  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  the  same  material  gra- 
dation in  lago's  revenge  as  in  Othello's  jealousy.    We  differ,  ' 
for  reasons  adduced,  fi-om  the  common  opinion  that  lago's  '| 
conduct  was  without  adequate  motives.  ' 

When  lago  tells  Bribanlio  that  he  would  not  serve  God  if  * 

the  devil  bid  him,  our  author,  in  the  moutli  of  Brabantio,  , 

fironounces  him  a  '  profane  wretch.'     Now,  why  should  we  1 

lesitatc  to  admit  what  Sbakspere  himself  allows  ?     It  may  1 

be  said  that  what  he  knew  to  be  profane  he  would  desire  to  I 
conceal,  and  not  himself  proclaim.     But  Sbakspere  had  sa- 
gacity to  see  tliat  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  do  that  himself. 

*  IIov  tiircl;  did  lago  ckIcuUu  the  offccts  of  the  handkerohief 
on  thu  Jealous  mind  of  Olhello — the  laws  of  n]ind  being  equUl/ 
fixed  Mid  cerlun  as  thOEe  of  the  aitgaet,  etc.— Zaul. 
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He  ocmld  dull  tbe  edge  of  censure  in  applying  it  to  himself, 
and  avert  suspicion  firom  other  instances  where  he  omitted  to 
ronark  it. 

Cassio  drunk  is  religious.  What  reverence  could  be  in- 
tended by  these  contemptible  exhibitions  of  sottish  piety  ?  The 
Lord's  Prayer  seasons  the  merriment  of  his  inebriation. 

Othello,  in  the  last  act,  utters  one  of  those  determined 
blasphemies  we  have  before  noticed,  when  he  demands'  '  if 
there  are  no  stones  in  heaven  but  what  serve  for  thunder/ 
which  called  forth  the  evasive  ingenuity  of  Steevens.  He  is 
indeed  terrified  at  the  fiends  wmch  will  '  snatch  him ;'  but 
this  does  not  det^  him  from  self-murder,  by  which  he 
realises  those  horrors,  and  descends  straight  down  to  ^  gulfs 
of  liquid  fire.'  The  lesson  is  equivocal.  But  from  the  first 
he  is  as  unchristian  in  his  sentiments,  as  at  last  he  is  in  his 
conduct  On  meeting  Desdemona  in  Cyprus,  the  reader 
will  find  that  he  utters  preciselv  the  idea  of  ChsBrea,  in 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence : — ^  Proh  Jupiter !  Nunc  est  pro- 
fecto,  cum  interfici  perpeti  me  possum.  Ne  hoc  gaudium 
contaminet  vita  segritudlne  aliqua.' 

Johnson  recognises,  in  a  speech  of  Othello,  an  idea  of  some 
sympathy  between  cause  and  efiiect  which  extends  throush- 
ont  the  universe.  In  truth,  he  might  have  said,  that  this 
play  in  particular  illustrates  this  sympathy.  We  think  the 
moral  of  Othello  a  continuation  of  the  moral  of  Measure  for 
Measure  in  this  respect.  In  the  latter  play,  Shakspere  would 
show  that  justice,  divine  or  human,  which  would  punish 
offences  accordine  to  the  laws  of  earth,  or  those  supposed  to 
be  of  heayen,  is  m  its  penalties  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
sins.  He  would  set  mercy  and  forgiveness  far  above  justice. 
In  Othello,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  paint  the  bad  effects 
of  private  justice,  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  as  it  is  called,  that 
leh  to  ourselves  we  are  Tcry  bad  judges  of  punishment  for 
injuries ;  that  we  are  much  worse  often  than  can  be  imapned 
in  proportioning  penalties  to  offences ;  that  lago,  in  Othello, 
foluywing  Measure  for  Measure,  is  out  of  all  measure. 

KINO   LEAR. 

The  materialistio  character  of  this  play  is  well  indicated 
by  the  eariy  enunciation  in  it,  and  disquisition  upon  the 


ancient  axiom  of  niBterialiate.  Lear  perpetually  employi 
Lucretian  oatlis.  Nature  is  the  g;od(les9  of  Edmund.  Glos- 
iet^B  prediction  is  an  itiiilation  of  a  solemn  prophecy  of 
JcsuM.  The  purport  of  it  here  is,  that  the  intentions  of 
heaven  are  indicated  by  certain  conduct  of  men  on  earth 
— signs  which  Christ  pointed  out.  Edmund  ridicules  tlie 
whole,  and  styles  such  forebodinps  '  the  escellent  foppery 
of  the  world.'  Rhakspere's  idea  of  the  relijiioua  was, 
that  they  were  melancholy,  and  accordingly  Edmnnd  is 
»et  to  sigh  out,  'ft,  sol,  la,  mi.'  A  dialog;ue  is  cut  short 
with  'come,  come,'  our  author's  usual  abbreviation  of  irre- 
verence. The  fool  asks  '  a  Bchoolmaster  to  whip  him  for 
speaking  the  truth' — a  further  apolocy  for  unallowed  libcr- 
tii^s  taken.  Kent  satirises  the  creation  of  man  in  a  style 
ntlen  occurring.  He  vowb  that  '  a  tailor,  a  stone-cutter,  or 
a  painter,  could  not  have  made  Cornwall  so  ill,  though  they 
had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade.'  Lear  ridiculously 
nnthropomorphiees  heaven.  He  asks,  '  if  they  do  love  oM 
men.'  When  Lear  would  '  physic  pomp,'  it  is  to  'show  the 
heavens  more  just.'  His  ideas  are  always  material :  he 
would  alter  men  as  the  means  of  improving  the  reputation  of 
the  gods.  Edgar,  feigned  mad,  and  Lear,  quite  so,  are  set  to 
question  each  other  upon  the  cause  of  nature,  and  origin  of 
ilB  laws.  Surely  if  '  deep  satire'  is  anywhere  in  our  author, 
this  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  pious  Glosler  once  consoles 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  shall  see  heaven  avenge  in- 
gmtltude  to  Lear.  Cruelly  is  this  hope  mocked,  an  heaven 
permits  his  eyes  to  be  torn  out  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of 
his  expectation.  But  the  ingratitude  of  Ooncril  and  Regan 
arouses  natural  oppotiition,  and  Shakspere  shows  in  its  de- 
lineation how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  a  belief  in  what 
ha8  since  been  much  paraded — the  natural  laws  of  morality, 

Lear  burlesques  'yea'  and  'nay.'  He  speaks  to  the 
thunder  as  Christ  did  to  the  tempest — using  the  very  words. 
The  judgment  of  Jesus  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  ia 
also  in  his  mouth. 

Cordelia  is  not  religious.  When  Edgar  proclaims  '  the 
pds  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices  make  instruments  to 

je  us,'  it  includes  the  philosophy  insisted  upon  by  Dr. 

Kent,  in  despair,  commits  himself  to  sleep  and  the 
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care  of  Fortaney  whom  he  prays  to  'once  more  torn  her 
wheeL'  Lear's  defiances  ot  heaven,  though  uttered  under 
the  cover  of  madness,  are  yet  to  be  iudg^  by  their  tenor. 
What  can  be  more  startlmg  than  such  a  speech  as  this? — 

Let  the  great  gods, 
That  keep  this  dreadfal  pother  over  oar  heads. 
Find  oat  their  enemies  now. 

In  his  misfortunes  he  has  no  reliance  on  Providence,  and 
his  great  comforter  is  the  fool.  '  Milk-livered'  Albany  is 
the  designation  bestowed  upon  one  who  would  follow  Christ's 
precept,  and  not  resent  injury.  True,  this  proceeds  from  a 
bad  woman ;  but  it  has  accompaniments  intended  to  touch 
the  precept  itself. 

Gloster's  reli^on  is  made  the  instrument  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  of  Edmund'  svillanies,  while  the  moral  Edgar  is 
in  the  end  successful.     This  seems  to  be  the  play's  moral. 

So  far  {torn  dissenting  from  our  conclusions,  the  reader 
will  see  that  severer  ones  might  have  been  drawn.  There  is 
in  King  Lear  all  that  grossness  of  materialism  which  seeks 
to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  beasts. 

MACBETH. 

Ck>mbined  with  intense  dramatic  interest,  this  remarkable 
play  sustains  all  the  Shaksperian  characteristics  in  philoso* 
phy,  material,  moral,  and  religious. 

Not,  as  in  another  performance,  is  witchcraft  directly  ridi« 
cnled,  but  it  is  practically  and  powerfully  discredited  in 
Macbeth,  which  fact  denotes,  taking  into  account  the  age  in 
which  our  poet  wrote,  his  immunity  from  current  reli^ous 
immasions. 

Still  our  author  draws  upon  Lucretius*  Both  Banquo 
and  Macbeth  speak  with  his  tongue.  Macbeth's  speech  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  seems  borrowed  from  Catullus  and 
Seneca  embracing  sentiments  that  in  Catullus  have  always 
been  held  indicative  of  atheism.  Macbeth's  addresses  are 
such  as  enable  us  to  apply  to  our  poet  the  lines  of  Campbell^ 
descriptive  of  an  atheist,  in  his  *  Pleasures  of  Hope.' 

The  death  of  Cawdor  is  a  careful  picture  of  tne  last  end 
of  maa—41mt  no  mention  of  religion*    He  dies  wdl  without 
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it.  The  IcoBt  that  can  be  «aid  of  this  omi^ion  is,  that  it  id  a 
fine  oppoitunitf  ne^iectod  by  Shakepcre  for  adding,  had  he 
beeti  disposed,  the  graces  of  religion. 

The  strong  sentiments  of  natural  nioralily  which  we  have 
noticed  in  Shaksuerp  are  brouglit  out  strikingly,  Macbeth 
owes  to  Duncan  that  's<'r¥ice  that  payt  ittelf.  Lady  Mac- 
beth, discovering  in  her  doomed  victim  the  lineaments  of  her 
father's  face,  is  more  Fhaken  by  it  than  by  nil  the  influences 
of  religion.  Macbeth  is  always  strong  in  this  idea;  ood 
while  he  fears  no  future,  fears  the  turning  of  the  poisoned 
chalice  to  his  own  lip.  Here,  again,  with  all  the  brilliuncy 
of  poetry,  our  author  anticipates  the  moralist  in  Sir  James 
Mackintcwh. 

Death  and  sleep  are  reciprocals  with  our  characters  throngh* 
out.  Even  the  castle  porter  makes  himself  merry  with  the 
*  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.'  Banqiio  is  dis- 
missed to  death,  with  a  doubt  and  a  sneer  concerning  his 
fate.  The  materialism  of  death  is  un&llering.  Duncan 
dead — he  sleeps  well — 'nothing  can  touch  him  further.' 
The  natural  goodness  of  human  nature,  which  principle  the 
play  80  largely  illustrates,  is  even  shown  to  have  been  atnrng 
in  the  hir^  murderers,  who,  by  the  frowns  and  buffels  of 
the  world,  had  been  chafed  into  assassins.  The  anthoritAlive 
and  dreadful  interrogative  of  Macduff,  b9  to  whether  heaven 
looked  on  and  saw  the  murder  of  his  httle  ones,  and  inter- 


posed no  rescue,  is  one  of  those  passionate  pieces  of  imjiietr 
(invented  by  our  author)  in  which  blasphemy  is  clothed  with 
uie  eternal  apology  of  originating  in  iiopeiess  anguish  and 


JULIUS   C^SAH. 

Sbakspere  has  before  given  us  sketches  of  men  without 
religion,  who  at  the  same  time  challenge  general  admiration 
— as  the  death  of  Cawdor  in  the  last  play  ;  hut  here  we  are 
treated  to  entire  characters,  the  logic  of  whose  lives  is  reli- 
gionless,  held  up  to  admiration  as  the  noblest  of  a  nalion 
celebrated  for  its  natural  nobility  of  individual  character. 
Here  are  displayed  men  who  enter  into  the  most  terrribie 
schemes  without  seeking  any  help  of  heaven,  and  who  exe- 
cute them  without  appearing  to  need  tl,  and  whose  glory  is 
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^OHitnurj  to  Christian  ethics),  that  they  are  self-dependent. 
CasBiuB  is  a  professed  follower  of  Epicurus.  Cicero,  of  old, 
in  what  he  has  lefl  us  concerning  the  ^  Nature  of  the  Gods/ 
remarks,  that  *  Those  whom  we  call  gods  aro  only  the  nature 
of  thines.'  In  his  book  of  Divination,  '  It  is  a  great  folly  to 
maJke  me  gods  the  artificers  (effectores)  of  things,  in  place  of 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things.'  Tne  Cicero  of  our  play 
reiterates  these  same  sentiments,  showing  another  of  our  au- 
thor's &YOurite  sources  of  opinion. 

We  find  suicide,  indeed,  argued  against,  but  the  conmion 
objections  of  mankind  are  the  staple  of  the  areumepts ;  while, 
in  its  favour,  the  fine  and  curious  reasons  ot  materialism  are 
alleged  and  stren^ened  by  being  made  to  operate  in  prac- 
tice. A  striking  mstance  is  afibided  us  of  Shakspere's  real 
views  in  his  management  of  the  death  of  Brutus.  JPlutarch, 
whom  Shakspero  gives  evidence  of  having  consulted  for  ma- 
terials, tells  us,  that  Brutus  died  with  the  firm  hope  of  fiiture 
life.  Shakspere  suppresses  this  fact,  and  when  he  is  disin- 
clined to  smdde,  he  converts  him  to  it  by  the  Epicurean 
reas<His  of  Cassius,  and  depicts  him  dying  as  atheistically  as 
Caesar. 

Cssar^s  character  accords  with  that  atheism  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sallust,  he  avowed  in  the  open  senate.  It  can- 
not be  that  great  influence  must  not  be  exercised  in  fa- 
vour of  such  sentiments  when  they  drop,  with  all  the  graces 
of  poetry,  from  the  lips  of  the  *  foremost  man  of  aO  this 
world.' 

Without  even  the  reservation  of  Hume,  our  author  depicts 
reliance  on  super-naturalism  as  '  hateful  error ;'  and  futher,  to 
show  its  danger,  Cassius,  who  at  last  listens  to  it,  is  ruined  for 
his  cred^ice.  Abundant  are  the  passages  in  this  play  in  which 
powerfid  support  is  lent  to  material  jphilosophy.  The  solemn 
and  manly  parting  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  bearing  up  nobly 
against  impending  death,  such  as  poet  never  before  oepicted 
— men  who  stooped  not  to  seek  religious  aid — is  a  si^al 
corroboration  of  our  author's  philosophy.  None  but  Shak- 
spere ever  pronounced  such  an  eulogy  on  such  a  character 
as  Brutus — as  is  implied  in  those  words,  in  which  the  on- 
looking  world  are  supposed  to  accord  that  he  was  a  model 
man. 
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AXTOXT   AHD  CLKOPATBA. 

[day  illustrates  the  principle  that  the  omnipotence  of 

(in  this  case  tbat  of  love)  can  annihilate  all  ex- 

pectaQon  or  aitxiety  concerning  death  or  fnturiU'. 

Antotn',  in  his  love,  exclades  all  idea  of,  or  room  for,  reli- 
|[ion.  He  earlj  reverts,  a«  does  Cleopatra  and  other  charac- 
Wn,  to  diat  gnMe  materialism  whieh  assimilates  '  men  aad 
beaat.'  Ue  and  his  mistrese  reduce  all  life's  nobleness  te  a 
•BOMalldM. 

Ditigeolly  searchM  our  poet  the  Scnptares  for  profane  wit- 
ticiinH.  We  hare  Anna,  the  mother  of  John,  the  special 
pnbject  of  a  iwt — and  the  pagan  Antony  borrows  an  oath 
from  tiie  F«alnis  of  David.  Ever  diversiiying  the  irreverent 
draignatiun  of  D^ty,  we  find  tlie  gods  called  the  'taitort  of 
tht  rarth,'  who  performed  for  once  certain  liinctiona  of  thu 
'Craft.  Antony  affirms  neceeeit/e  potency,  Lepidiis  defends 
it,  and  CiPBor  inculcates  submission  to  it.  Pompey  opposes 
the  expectation  of  men  from  prayer.  Suicide  is  the  great 
ihmne  ei'  the  play's  laudation — self-destruction  is  to  conquer 
orie'ii  self — to  win  a  nobleness  in  record ;  not  to  do  it  is  god- 
dftleiitad  'baaeneu' — a  \TOman  is  made  elaborately  1o  defend 
the  act — the  patience  trhich  would  endure  Joyless  life  is  'sot- 
tiili' — <leath  is  painted  as  proud  to  take  the  suicide — and  six 
oenODt  (Cleopatra  included,)  perish  by  their  own  brads,  be- 
lievimi  in  this  doctrine. 

Cleopatra,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  declares,  she  has  'no 
frmul  but  resolution' — and  Antony,  who  disbelieves  in  the 
Auture,  or,  in  a  paroxysm  of  love  anticipates  a  seraglio  there, 
■diet  pliilosoubiHing  upon  a  kiss.  Nothwithstan^ng  these 
ermtii:  pecwtiurities,  for  whiah  our  enthor  apologises,  Antony 
isideciu^  the  'rarest  spirit  that  did  ever  steer  humanity.' 
Am  these  the  philosophic  leusons  of  a  Christian  poet? 

We  ought  not  to  lorgct  our  Clown,  who  partakes  of  tlie 
usual  clownish  inspiration.  He  is  sure  '  the  devil  will  hurt 
not  woman,  who  is  a  dish  for  the  gods.' 

CIUBELINE. 

ThiB  play  is  founded  upon  another  story  borrowed  from 
Boccaccio.     Antique  in  time  and  chardcter,  it  abounds  in 
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modem  sentimeiitSy  and  ranks  next  to  Measure  for  Measure 
in  its  qaestioninss  of  a  future  state. 

We  are  introduced  to  two  gentlemen,  whose  blood  no  more 
obey  the  king  than  thej  do  the  heavens,  lachimo,  as  so  many 
others  have  done,  sees  in  sleep  only  '  the  ape  of  death*  That 
ColHns  should  have  substituted  another  son^  for  one  of  Shak- 
spere's  is  not  without  meaning.  Nature  is  always  well  spoken 
of,  but  the  gods  disparagingly.  They  are  perpetually  addressed 
as  the  serrants  of  men,  and  mreatened  for  their  disobedience. 

We  hare  a  gaoler  who  eulogises  the  *  charity  of  a  penny 
eardf*  and  essays  to  reason  Posthumus  out  of  his  reHrion. 
In  the  'deep  philosophical  speculation'  (for  such  is  the  Kmght- 
ism  by  which  it  is  designated)  with  which  our  gaoler  favours 
Posthumus,  he  exhibits  all  the  argument,  and  to  Posthumus 
IS  ^ven  only  specolatiye  abuse.  The  humour  of  the  gaoler 
is  conceded  to  be  Voltairian,  and  he  quotes  the  specmative 
infiddity  of  Montaigne.  Yet  the  gaoler  is  made  a  good 
man^  and  utters  generous  sentiments  and  betra3rs  loihr  aspira- 
ti(»is,  while  the  religious  hero,  Posthumus,  is  weak,  credu- 
lous, cmel,  and  cowardly. 

An  amnesty  is  granted  with  grace,  by  Posthumus,  in  the 
end  to  lachimo,  and  *  pardon/  proclaims  Cymbeline,  'is  the 
word  for  all,'  as  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

OORIOLANUS. 

Julius  Cssar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus,  are 
three  Roman  pla3rs  of  the  poet's  latter  days,  and  with  the  in- 
tervention of  Cymbeline,  follow  successively.  In  them  our 
author  seems  to  bave  drawn  to  his  heart's  content  upon  his 
ftvourite  notion  of  the  sufficiency  of  natural  morality,  and  to 
have  presented  us  with  a  series  of 'godded '-men. 

Coriolanus  has  a  natural,  an  indomitable  pride,  on  the  wings 
of  which  he  soars  above  the  gods ;  'he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
them' — ^he  cannot  repent  even  for  the  sods,  yet  is  he,  despite 
of  his  haughty  defiance  of  religion,  depicted  of  such  high 
quality  as  not  to  be  induced  to  lie,  nor  to  cease  to  honour  his 
own  truth. 

The  gods,  in  the  mouth  of  Menenius,  are  denied  even  the 
attribute  of  mercy,  while  Volumnia  asks  Coriolanus,  'Think'st 
thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  still  to  remember  wrongs?' 
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A  iofty  strain  of  impiety  pervades  the  charectera  of  this 
plaj,  apparently  so  supported  by  moral  dignity  as  to  be 
placed  above  the  reach  of  censui'e.  Our  poet  improves  with 
experience. 

Tullua  Aufidius  no  more  regards  religion  than  CoriolamtE. 
Sanctuary,  chm'ch,  prayere,  and  sacrifiees  are  with  him  only 
so  many  'rotten'  principles  or  '  jtricilej/es'  which  do  stop  men's 
fUiy. 

The  doctrine  of  neccBgity  is  fiirther  explained  in  this  play  in 
detail.  The  citizens  and  Coriolanua  carry  it  to  the  issue  of 
non-responsibihty.  Shaluperc  again  altera  Plutarch  to  intro- 
duce his  own  blaephemy. 

TIMON   OF   ATHENE. 

This  play  is  prolific  in  instances  borrowed  from  Scripture, 
and  appropriated  with  our  author's  usual  freedom.  In  the 
perwn  of  Alcibiadet)  we  have  another  reasoner  against  the 
divine  precept  of  passive  endurance,  and  not  only  precept  but 
example  is  given  a^inst  the  doctrine.  Timon  leaves  Athens 
using  the  words  of  Jesus  on  leaving  Jerusalem,  with  the  varia- 
tion of  Timon  wishing  what  Jesus  merely  predicted.  Timon's 
wood-aohloquy  is  drawn  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  introduces  the  child  Jesus  under  the  anti-chris- 
tian  epithet  of 'bastard.' 

Besides  other  coincidences  in  events  and  circumstances, 
Timon'e  revuUion  of  feeling  Irom  philanthropy  to  misan- 
tliropy,  is  something  hke  the  character  of  Jesus — warm  in  its 
affections  towards  the  world,  wishing  peace  and  good-will  to- 
wards men,  wilting  to  nestle  Uiem  under  his  wmga,  bat  in 
consequence  of  their  rejection  of  him,  heaping  denunciations 
on  them  and  prophesying  of  them  every  ill. 

Timon  is  a  thorough  materialist — with  him  human  'nature 
grows  towards  the  earth,  and  is  fashioned  for  the  journey  dull 
and  heaoy.'  Alcibiades  speaks  of  him  as  becomes  his  cnarac- 
ter  and  opinions.  He  informs  the  senate  that  it  hath  pleased 
time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy  on  Timon,  who,  his  fate  aside, 
was  a  mail  of  comely  virtues.  Timon's  materialism  is  con- 
sistent, and  he,  consequently,  defies  the  gods  he  disbeUeves 
— he  gives  tliem  ironical  thanks  for  empty  dishes  at  dinner. 
When  he  blesses  the  breeding  sim,  he  improves  on  Hamlet, 
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inasmuch  as  Timon  extends  its  powers  from  life  to  morals,  and 
implores  it  to  touch  the  seyeral yor^ne^  of  men.  So  deep  is 
his  own  dishelief,  that  he  considers  that  the  priest  himself  does 
not  believe.  In  the  many  minute  comparisons  which  Timon 
institutes  between  men  and  beasts,  so  fine  was  the  opportunity 
afforded  our  author  for  touching  on,  and  illustrating  man  s 
spiritual  superiority,  that  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the 
point  could  not  have  been  unintentionally  neglected. 

Timon  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  necessity,  in  which  he 
believes.  His  abused  philanthropy  ^nerates  his  misanthropy. 
But  his  materialism  never  forsakes  him — he  dies  as  he  lived, 
and  erects  his  * 

ErerUsting  mansion 

Upon  the  beached  rerge  of  the  salt  flood. 

winter's  tale. 

Indicative  points  of  irreligion,  questions  of  metaphysicsy 
necessitv,  and  other  knotty  topics  of  speculation,  our  author, 
by  his  long  experience,  now  puts  on  and  off  as  easily  as  a 
glove. 

Winter^s  Tale  is  another  illustration  of  nature  changed  by 
natural  causes.  In  its  execution,  we  have  asain  *  the  word 
set  against  the  word.'  The  ^verily'  of  Jesus,  here  facetiously 
designated  the  *  limber  vow,'  is  elaborately  argued  to  be  an 
oath,  consequently  involving  its  originator  in  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  putting  it  forth  as  a  substitute  for  swearing. 
NihU  ex  mhilo  Jit  is  agam  brought  into  discussion.  The 
superintendence  of  ^powers  divine'  is  sceptically  put  by 
Hermione  in  the  usual  form  of  disbelievers.  When  Antigo- 
nus  promises  belief  in  (what  was  a  religious  point  in  Shak- 
spere's  days)  the  walking  of  spirits,  he  condescends  to  be 
'  trnptrttUioudy  squared  by  it.'  ^  Dead  and  rotten*  is  still 
the  material  end  of  life  shadowed  forth.  Autolycus  is  a 
kind  of  resurrection  of  Bamardine,  who,  before  he  believes 
in  the  life  to  come,  ^  must  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it.'  We 
have  Hume's  liberty  and  necessity  in  an  homoeopathic  quan- 
tity. Florizel  talks  Lucretian  philosophy,  and  gives  a  recipe 
for  mi^Wng  new  religions,  llie  animus  of  these  desultory 
strictares  is  expressed  by  Paulina — '  It  is  required  men  do 
awake  their  faith.' 


THR  TEMPEST. 

In  every  way  is  tbe  TcnipcBt  worlLy  of  ihe  diatiDCtion 
assigned  it  as  the  final  performance  of  our  author.  In  eveiy 
way  is  it  in  perfect  keeping,  in  religion  and  philosophy,  wiu 
the  preceding  plays. 

First  sre  we  introduced  to  &  '  bawling  blasphemous'  boat- 
swain— our  author  never  proceeds  without  the  aid  of  one  of 
these  characters.  Fate  is  besought  to  keep  him  to  his  des- 
tiny by  the  old  counsellor  of  Naples.  Though  neither  reve- 
rencing God  nor  man,  and  preferring  to  labour  for  his  safe^ 
to  praying  for  bis  preservation,  yet  be  is  spared. 

Innumerable  times  bas  Shakspcre  insisted  on  tbe  natural 
goodness  of  the  human  heart  (in  opposition,  be  it  observed, 
to  original  sin) ;  but  a  more  perfect  illastration  tlian  any 
yet  given,  v'as  wanting  to  enforce  the  idea  fully,  and  Mi- 
randa is  presented  as  an  unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  in 
wliom  the  Unest  sentiments  of  tmmanit)-  spontaneously  arise. 
Her  sympathy  for  the  shipwrecked  crew  is  the  purest  and 
most  touching  imafrinable,  and  slie  reproaches  the  supine- 
ness  of  heaven  with  a  pathos  that  comes  recommended  by 
all  the  graces  of  which  impiety  is  Buswplible.  She  ex- 
claims : — 

Had  I  Iiecn  any  god  of  power,  I  vodM 
Have  8unk  the  sea  nichiu  tbe  eartb,  or  o'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  htire  swiillow'd,  and 
Tbe  freighting  soula  vithin  her. 

Providence  and  '  accidents  most  strange'  are  jointly  put 
down  by  Sbakspere  as  the  deliverers  of  the  crew  &om  danger. 
This  amalgamation  of  divine  and  natural  causes  is  what  a 
man  of  his  sagacity  could  not  undesignedly  make.  Sepa- 
rately be  has  sometimes  used  one,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
hut  it  is  easv  to  sec  how  immensely  the  balance  prcponderatea 
where  he  adheres  to  natural  causes. 

Caliban  proposes  the  murder  of  Prospero  afler  the  manner 
of  Jael.  Trinculo,  as  Cassio  drunk,  has  recourse  to  tha 
Lord's  Prayer  to  spice  his  speeches. 

Prospero's  speecli  on  the  dissolution  of  all  tilings,  viewed 
in  the  hght  of  Shakspere's  philosophy,  as  we  have  displayed 
il,  is  far  more  intelligible  than  by  tne  commentators'  version, 
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and  a  signal  and  brilliant  coneommadon  of  die  poetfs  mate- 
rialistic teachings.  In  language  most  labouredy  unequivocal, 
and  emphatic,  vre  are  told  that  the  great  globe  and  all 
hiimayjty  shall  dissolve,  and  leave  no  wreck  of  identity^ 
behimL  To  prevent  ambiguity  in  the  supposition  that  only 
matter  is  the  pageant  that  shall  fade,  it  19  reitenUed  that 
*  we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams'  are  made  of — that  wh»i  *  our 
rerda  are  ended,  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  deep;'  enfore* 
ing  the  nme  mi^erial  idea  peculiar  to  Seneoa  andr  Cicero— ta 
aadent  and  modem  atheists. 

Proepero  has  the  same  lofty  morally  as  his  daughter,  and 
seena  ta  think  that  the  sight  of  evil  would  be  the  cure  of  the 
spirit  of  evil  in  the  unoMTupted  condition  of  our  nature. 

From  Prospero  and  Calioan,  Shakspere  has  ddineated  the 
ehai&ctera  of  the  Tempest  in  his  usual  vein,  and  with  mora 
than  his  usual  piquancy,  giving  his  peculiarities  of  philoso- 
phy, moral  and  rdigious,  with  a  finish  worthy  of  ki$  last  pro- 
dactnoy  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

THE  POEMS  OF  SHAKSPERE. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  charaeterise  tJkese  poems,  and 
to  establish  their  coincidences  with  our  author's  other  produc- 
tions. Everywhere  we  discover  analogies  or  germs  of  ideas 
developed  in  the  plays:  Malone  agrees  as  to  the  marked 
conformity  between  the  poems  and  the  plays  on  the  subject  of 
death,  Venus  calls  it  an  *  earth  worm' — an  *  eternal  sleep- 
ing,*  With  Homer  and  Shelley,  death  is  painted  as  the 
'  brother  of  sleep.'  The  Sonnets  talk  of  '  death's  dateless 
night.'  We  leave  '  this  vile  world'  only  *  with  vilest  worms 
to  dwell' — to  descend  to  the  ^  grim  care  of  Death.' 

Our  poet  has  been,  on  account  of  these  poems,  compared 
to  Ovid.  True  it  is  that  in  point  of  lasciviousness  he  coin- 
cides but  too  well  with  the  known  freedom  of  unbelievers. 
Venus  reasons  in  two  places,  in  the  language  of  Isabella,  in 
Measure  for  Measure ;  her  sentiments  on  suicide  are  Cleo- 

Eitra's;   she  would  conquer  herself  after  the  manner  of 
rutua  and  Antony.    The  materialism  of  thought  throughout 
these  poems  may  be  extensively  identified. 

Lucrece's  *  inmiortality'  is  her  fame — so  is  our  poet's  own 
ttemity.    In  the  sonnets,  immortal  life  is  memory.     Bound- 


less  as  IB  our  poet's  fertility  of  thought,  he  Beldom  avails 
himself  of  etrieUy  religious  lerms,  retaiuing  them  at  the 
same  time  in  their  pure  sense.  Once  when  he  alludes  to  the 
'judgment/  the  thought  has  a  mundane  turn.  The  phrasee 
of  migioD,  of  which  many  are  introduced  in  these  poems, 
are  either  prostituted  to  carnal  love,  or  placed  in  contrast 
with  Love's  superior  potency,  which  is  our  poet's  '  iJolalrj'.' 
He  borrows  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  '  hallow'  it.  In  fine, 
to  use  his  own  words, '  Religion's  love  puts  out  relufion's  eye.' 

Unfaulteringly  is  the  theory  of  necessity  also  illnstjated. 
Lucrece  reproaches  '  opportunity'  as  a  god,  Ziooe  is  often 
deified,  and  '  Time'  declared  '  the  tutor  both  of  good  and 
bad.'  No  faith  in  natural  causes  can  be  stronger  than  this. 
Men  are  compared  to  wax,  on  whom  are  stamped  any 
semblance.  Necessitarians  have  never  gone  fartlier  in  th»r 
analogies. 

Having  now  completed  such  general  summary  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  plays  and  poems  as  seemed  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work,  we 
proceed  to  the  examination,  and  to  present  in  detail  the  (acts 
and  ai^uments  here  epitomised. 
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There  are,  howerer,  nattered  here  and  there,  many  strokes  some- 
thmg  resembling  his  [Shakspere'sl  peculiar  manner,  though  not  his 
best  manner,  which,  as  they  could  not  be  imitated  from  Mm,  would 
incline  one  to  beliere  this  might  possibly  be  his  most  juvenile  per- 
formanoe,  written  and  acted  before  his  poetical  genius  had  had  time 
to  unfold  and  form  itself. — Reviaal, 

Mehbs,  the  contemporary  and,  some  say,  the  friend  of  Shak- 
spere,  pat  this  play  in  the  list  of  the  poet's  works.  Collier 
and  XJuid,  the  latest  of  writers  on  Shakspere,  have  allowed 
it  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  performances.  The  reviewer  of 
Ulrici,  in  the  Atherueumf  says — '  It  is,  according  to  an  in- 
toitiye  conviction  which  we  feel,  and  which  is  sometimes 
superior  to  even  the  most  logical  reasoning,  not  the  work  of 
a  yoong  poet  at  all,  but  of  one  who  had  **  supped  fall "  of 
similar  fimdes,  and  familiarised  his  mind  with  their  morbid 
indolgence — a  man  of  genius,  no  doubt,  but  to  whose  per- 
verse taste  the  universe  was  not  only  a  fallen,  but  an  unre- 
deemed, creation.  Such,  at  no  time,  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  Shakspearian  disposition.' 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Hallam,  such  was  at  one 
time  the  character  of  Shakspere.  We  could  give  innu- 
merable instances  both  of  juvenility  and  passages  similar  to 
those^in^other  plays,  but  we  must  confine  oiu^ves  to  our 
pimose. 

People  who  have  an  opinion  of  Shakspere's  religious 
veneration  might  well  wish  to  repudiate  this  drama.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  be  the  most  openly  impious  of  all  his 
p^ys.  It  seems  to  us  professedly  written  against  the  gods. 
Religion  is  the  cause  which  produces  the  catastrophe — it  is 
the  cause  of  wrong,  the  cause  of  retribution.    An  avowed 
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atheist  ie  introduced  upon  tlie  stage  to  utter  blasphemies ; 
and  all  tlie  cliaractera,  those  in  the  beeinning  pious,  join  in 
the  general  vomit  of  impieties.  The  black  atheist,  no  doubt, 
ia  a  had  chnracter — a  devil  who  loves  evil  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  he  is  a  black,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  whites,  and 
Shakapere  ends  by  giving  him  a  touch  of  love.  lie  is  a 
father  before  he  dies,  and  the  infant  joins  him  to  humanity, 
which  shews  he  had  social  and  affectionate  feelings  sufficient 
to  have  made  him,  under  circumstances  ditferently  disposed, 
a  member  of  a  civilised  community. 

Byron  cannot  take  vice  in  a  character  more  abhorrent  to 
man  than  in  the  type  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer;  yet  he 
has  made  him  the  Tchiclc  of  his  own  irrcliG;ioUB  sendmenig, 
and  bus  not  feared  to  contrast  him  with  nis  victim  Abel, 
who  was  religious,  and  commands  our  pity. 

What  was  said  of  Marlowe,  by  Green,  ini^ht  cerlainly  be 
swd  of  th«  author  of  Titus  Antminicus.  He  speaks  of  his 
'  atheist,  TamburWne,  daring  God  out  of  heaven,'  and 
'  blosf^ming  with  the  mad  Priest  of  the  Sun.'  So  that 
one  of  themselves  can  attach  tl»e  sentiments  of  the  character 
to  the  writer.  The  character  and  the  sentiments  were  tlie 
author's  choice,  and  be  was  to  be  made  responsible  for 
them.  There  was  not  the  doctrine  then,  that  Ibrm  what 
characters  you  please,  give  them  what  sentiments  you  like, 
the  dramatis  periono)  were  accountable ;  the  man  who  made 
them  was  not  amenable  to  moi-al  criticism.  Shakspere  does 
give  us  an  atheist;  but  the  religious  Titus  Andronicus  dares 
God  out  of  heaven  more  than  the  atheist  Aaron,  who,  con- 
sistent in  his  disbelief,  offends  by  his  actions  and  opinions 
more  than  by  bis  reproaches. 

Nowhere  does  Shakspere,  to  use  one  of  his  own  expressions, 
less  '  spare  to  gird  the  gods'  than  in  Titus  Andronicus.  By 
some,  the  play  has  been  imputed  to  Marlowe,  probably  from 
its  similarity  to  bis  plays  and  impiety.  If  Shakspere  equals 
him  in  having  an  atheist,  and  making  many  of  his  charac- 
ters talk  the  sort  of  atheism  attributed  to  Tamburlaine,  it 
may  be  said,  Shakspere  '  blasphemes  with  a  mad  priest* 
wtien  he  makes  the  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  take  the 
ttaracter  of  one,  and  talk  the  very  contrary  of  what  was  to 
br  «i>ected  from  hio  profe?*!ori.    Under  these  circumstancai, 
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little  more  will  be  required  on  our  part  than  to  left  the  plaj 
Bpeak  for  itself.  We  think  there  is  also  a  poetical  moral 
in  this  plajy  which,  had  it  been  historicaUy  true,  would 
probably  have  stopped  the  cruelty  and  barDarism  of  the 
Roman  triumphs  wmch  the  world  suffered  under  their  sway. 
May  be  Shakspere's  love  of  humanity  and  abhorrence  of  op- 
pressioni  prompted  him  in  fiction  to  avense  the  cause  o(  suf- 
rcring  humanity,  and  gire  an  instance  of  retribudYe  justice 
on  a  nation. 

Marcus  Andronicus,  in  his  speech  for  his  brother,  as 
worthy  of  the  empire,  says,  'he  is  sumamed  the  Pious.' 
Titus,  leading  the  Queen  of  the  Goths  in  triumph,  has 
borne  along  the  dead  bodies  of  his  sons  to  give  them  buriaL 
Lucius,  one  of  the  surviving  sons,  for  superstitious  reasons, 
demands  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths  in  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  his  brothers. 

TUmB*    I  give  him  yoa,  the  nobleft  that  suryives; 
The  eldest  ton  of  this  distrested  Queen. 

Tills  introduces  the  strongest  and  finest  feeling  of  the  human 
kind — ^maternal  affection :  which,  yiolated,  is  to  be  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  subsequent  yeneeance  of  Tamora;  and  the 
want  of  mercy,  of  forgiveness  m  Titus,  is  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  his  misfortunes.  Aaron,  who  accompanies  them,  and 
against  whom,  like  lago,  we  do  not  hear  anything  before  he  is 
brought  upon  the  stage,  is  in  love  with  Tamora — ^is  linked  ta 
the  cause  of  the  Goths — and  from  this  barbarous  usa^,  has 
a  motive  to  vow  vengeance  against  the  Romans,  ana  hold 
humanity  in  detestation. 

Tamora,    Stay,  Roman  brethren  ;— graoionf  eonqneror, 
Victorioafl  Titoa,  me  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son : 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  sons  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Snffieeth  not,  thai  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beantiiy  thy  triumphs,  and  return 
CaptiTe  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaaghter'd  in  the  streets. 
For  raliant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
O !   if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 
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Wilt  thon  drav  netr  the  nature  of  the  godn  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  ia  being  mercUiil : 

Sweet  mercf  is  Dobilitf's  true  li^ge, 
Thrice-Doble  Titui,  spare  mj  6r9t-bora  aon. 

TVfui.    Patient  jounelf,  maiUtn,  and  urdon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Ootha  beheld 
AUre,  and  dead;  and  for  their  brethren  ■Iain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  EaeriSce : 
To  tbil  your  son  in  marlt'd,  and  die  he  muat, 
T'  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Here  we  have  this  {mgnn,  Tamora,  calling  the  Romaita 
brothers,  and  using  thu  sentiment  of  loving  your  neighbour 
as  youreelf,  doing  as  yon  would  be  done  unto,  in  order  to 
induce  the  natural  feeling^)  of  pity  towards  a  mother  and  hfr 
son.  She  pleads  that  Roman  triumphs  would  be  Buffi<^ent 
without  ending  in  blood,  and  she  asks,  why  must  her  sons 
be  slaughtered  in  the  streets  for  fighting  in  their  country's 
cause?  If  it  was  piety  in  Am  sons,  it  waa  in  Aer'»,-  which 
was  again  the  Tuquoque  argument — think  of  others  as  for 
yoursdf. 

Not  only  this  application  of  circumstances  to  '  youTBelf* 
will  be  used  by  Isauellu,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  but  the 
persuasion  for  mercy  put  into  the  mouth  of  Tamora  is  the 
same  used  by  Igabetm,  and  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Only  the  same  writer  could  have  conformed  so  exactly  to 
the  sDme  sentiment  and  expression.  Besides,  it  is  Shok- 
fmere's  morality  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  CymbeUne.  The  charity  which  he  incul- 
cated ought  to  have  no  bounds  here  or  hereatler,  visible  or 
invisible;  and  the  consequences  of  the  infringement  of  it,  he 
is  going  to  give  as  a  moral  and  example. 

Titus,  in  answer,  says,  tiie  Romans  have  no  other  bretliren 
than  themselves,  whom  the  Goths  see  alive  and  dead.  His 
Bons  say  they  will  how  the  limbs  of  her  son  to  pieces  on 
the  fire.  Tamora's  reply  conveys  a  bitter  satire  on  their 
reUgion. 

Tamora,    O  cruet,  irreligious  piety  I 
C/aron.    Was  efer  Scythia  half  so  borbaroui  ? 
Drmetriia.    Oppose  not  Scythia  tn  ambEtious  Rome. 
Alarbns  goes  to  rest,  snd  we  enrvive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threat'tting  look. 
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Then,  madam,  stand  resolr'd ;  bat  hope  iriihal, 

The  self-same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troj 

With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 

Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent. 

Hay  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 

(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen,} 

To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Whilst  one  son  explains,  by  his  comparison  between  Rome 
and  Scythia,  the  justice  between  nations,  which  Shakspere 
would  interpret,  the  other  son  satirises  religion  by  introduc- 
ing his  own,  no  less  than  his  mother  did  that  of  her  foes. 
It  is  done  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Shakspere,  and  sets  reli- 
gion aeainst  religion  to  brins  on  universal  destruction. 

Lacius  comes  in  to  say  mer  have  offered  the  incense  of 
the  entrails  of  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  the  Gotlis  to  heaven, 
and  it  only  remains  to  bury  their  brethren. 

7V«ff.    Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons, 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps : 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells ; 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges,  here  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

Who  will  not  recognise  in  tins  farewell  speech  of  Androni- 
cuB  to  his  son's  remains,  the  material  conclusions  of  Shak- 
spere on  the  same  occasion  in  Macbeth,  Cleopatra,  and 
Hamlet?  There  is  peculiar  and  extensive  similari^  be- 
tween their  sentiments  and  those  cited ;  but  death  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  by  Shakspere  but  in  words  to  the  same 
effect  as  in  the  last  line.  Moschus,  who  flourished  272  years 
before  Christ,  in  ^  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  preceptor, 
Bion/  has  a  sentiment  similar  to  this  of  Shakspere. 

But  we,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  learned,  and  the  wise. 
Soon  as  the  hand  of  death  has  closed  our  eyes, 
In  tombs  forgotten  lie,  no  suns  restore. 
We  sleep,  for  ever  sleep,  to  rise  no  more. 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  poem,  used  some  ex- 
pressions which  would  admit  of  a  similar  interpretation — the 
denial  of  a  future  state.  On  its  being  mentioned  to  him  by 
a  friend^  he  erased  the  words  in  a  second  edition. 
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iwn  son,  which  fiirther  jus- 
is  in  imitation  of  Bnitus, 
The  Queen  of  the  Goths 


Time  commences  hj- killing  his 
tifjnng  liis  siil^equent  misfortiuiet 
made  to  satirise  Roman  virtue. 
has  a  diffeitnt  theme. 

Tamnra.     Ill  End  a  day  U 
And  raie  their  faction  and  tlieir  t'auitlj, 
■riie  cruel  fatlier  and  his  traitorous  goni, 
To  vbom  I  sued  for  my  dear  bod's  life  7 
And  aalco  them  know  what  'tis  to  let  a  quoen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  rain. 

Tamora  thus  declares  and  justifies  her  intentions  when  Sa- 
turnine upbrwds  her  with  not  seeking  revenge.  Aaron 
appears,  and  says  he  will  (fuiile  Tamora  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  Hia  hatred  is  against  it,  and  not 
against  individuals.     He  says, — 


a  sentiment  given  by  Shakspere  to  lovers — the  reader  will 
find  it  in  Otltello. 

Tamora  tells  Lavinia,  that  her  father's  cruelty  is  the  reason 
she  will  show  no  pity  to  her.  Lavinia  introduces  the  scrip- 
tural fact  of  ravens  feeding  ))eople,  as  it  is  by  Antigonns  m 
the  Winter's  Tale.  It  makes  no  impression  on  Tamora, 
who  is  not  inspired  with  humanity  any  more  than  Titus 
was:  the  hearts  of  mankind  are  left  untouched,  though 
beasts,  it  is  asserted,  have  been  taught  divine  pity.  This,  in 
this  place,  seems  the  moral  of  Shakspere. 

Marcus,  on  seeing  the  cruelties  that  have  been  practised 
upon  his  niece,  says, — 


Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  hare  his  aoul  I>1bo1c  like  his  face. 

TUut,    0  hear !     I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heav'o, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruiu  to  the  eaith  ; 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call.     What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 
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Do  then,  dear  heart,  for  hear'n  ahall  hear  ovtr  prayers, 
Or  with  our  sighs  ve'U  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fogs,  as  sometimes  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mcarcta.    Oh !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Titut.    Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 
Marcm,    But  yet,  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

T^itf.    IF  there  wei«  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  onto  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  hearen  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow  9 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threatening  the  welkin  with  his  big  swoll'n  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea,  hark  how  her  sighs  do  blow ; 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth ; 
Then  mast  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drowned : 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave,  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Shakspere  ^ves  the  same  idea  of  death  to  Marcus  as  he 
had  done  to  Titus,  and  makes  him  wish  for  it  on  that  ac- 
coimt.  The  reflection  of  Aaron  is  the  scoff  of  impiety  at 
religion,  from  the  consideration  of  those  who,  professing  it, 
have  fallen  into  misfortune.  But  Titus  inveighs  against 
heaven  in  reproaches,  doubts,  and  taunts,  after  the  varied 
manner  of  Shakspere  displayed  in  many  characters.  They 
behave,  on  appealing  to  neaven — as  the  player  in  Hamlet 
does  speakine  of  Hecuba,  as  Laertes,  as  Lear,  and  others  in 
succeeding  £amas.  By  the  terms  Marcus  applies  to  his 
brother's  mnguace,  we  see  that  it  was  not  meant  for  religion, 
or  even  reason,  but  invective,  and  as  such  Titus  defends  it. 
He  could  see  no  reason  for  his  miseries;  he  would  not, 
therefore,  address  those  supposed  to  have  produced  them 
with  real  supplication,  confession,  and  resignation,  as  wor- 
shippers do  towards  the  divinity.  He  had  directed  his  bitter 
tongue  aeainst  heaven,  to  ease  his  ^stomach,'  the  consolation 
which  Shakspere  always  ministers  to  his  characters  under 
misfortunes. 
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When  ihe  liaixl  of  ADilronicDB  is  returned,  with  the  beads 
of  hia  two  Bon§,  then  Marcus,  hit)ierto  the  moderator  of  hii 
brother,  breaks  forth — 

Now  let  hot  ^tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  ui  efar-liumiDj;  hell ; 
These  miserieii  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  eome  deal ; 
But  sorrow  Soutcd  at  is  double  death. 

This  action  and  these  worda  coming  immediately  after  the 
prayers  of  Titus  and  Lavinia,  give  a  poignancy  and  addi- 
tional meanin<r  to  the  speech  of  Marcus. 

Titua  noTT  bids  adieu  to  sorrow,  and  laughs  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  revenge  as  the  bliss  of  the  future.  He  eaya 
of  hia  Bons  executed, — 

For  these  two  heads  do  leem  to  Bpeak  to  me. 
And  threat  me  I  ahaU  net'ar  eoroe  to  bliss, 
Till  all  th(^9e  mischiefs  be  returu'd  again, 
Even  in  their  throats  that  bare  committed  Ihcm. 

Another  Coriolanus — he  sends  Lucius  to  raise  an  army  of 
G<jths  against  Rome.  He  tells  Lavinia  to  kill  herself. 
Marcus  says, — 

Pie  1  brother,  Ee !  teach  her  not  thas  to  lay- 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

TY'ia.    How  no* !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already  f 

Not  only  is  the  condemnation  of  suicide  represented  as  the 
language  of  dotage,  but  a  poor  joke  is  made  of  the  com- 
mon coDventional  language  for  suicide — '  laying  hands'  on 
yourself— Lavinia  having  been  deprived  of  her  hands. 

[Marcus  iirikei  thf  dith  unlk  a  knife. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcos,  with  thy  knife  ? 

Marciu.    At  that  that  I  hare  killed,  my  lord ;  a  fly. 

Tilat.    Out  on  thee,  murtberer ;  thou  Idll'st  my  heart ; 
Mine  eyes  are  cLoy'd  with  view  of  tyranny  ; 
A  deed  of  death  done  on  the  innocent 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother :  get  thee  gone ; 
I  see  thoa  art  not  for  my  company. 

Marcta.     Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  bill'd  a  Sy. 

Tilui.     But  bow,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother  ! 
How  woald  be  liang  bin  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  bui  Itunentinj  doings  in  the  air  ] 
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or  harmleBS  fl j, 

il  with  his  pretty  bnziing  melody 

ne  here  to  make  ns  merry ;  and  thoa  hast  hill'd  him. 

By  io  Pericles,  never  hurt  a  fly,  and,  therefore,  could 
k  why  any  one  should  wish  to  do  her  an  injury. 
;  the  cruelty  of  the  cods  to  man,  to  the  killing  of 
Iwys,  is  in  Iiear ;  and  commentators  have  seen  an 
Lear  in  the  madness  of  Andronicus.  It  is  a  touch 
ophy  common  in  Shakspere,  which  he  extended 
Isy  at  least  in  words,  and  wnich  he  could  put  himself 
nation  of,  as  he  does  here,  and  in  Jaques  of  As  You 
It  is  expressive  of  his  universal  charity  and  repre- 
if  all  injury,  which  it  must  be  said  of  him,  he  would 
n  the  worid  here,  and  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
come. 

Lavinia  turns  to  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  which 
story,  of  Philomel,  and  a  description  of  the  place 

0  the  one  where  she  met  with  her  misfortunes^ 
nuslaims— 

O,  why  should  natare  bnild  so  foul  a  den. 
Unless  Uie  gods  delight  in  tragedies ! 

ber  to  write— 

What  Gk>d  will  have  disoover'd  for  revenge ; 

itting  down  on  the  sand  the  names  of  Chiron  and 
IS,  the  perpetrators  of  her  violation,  Titus  says,  in 

foam  DomtHOtor  poli, 

nlmtui  audis  iceterai  tarn  kwhu  videsf 

(areui.    Oh,  cahn  thee,  gentle  lord,  although  I  know 
ire  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
•tir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 

1  arm  the  mmds  of  infimts  to  exclaims. 

♦  ♦  ♦  •  •  . 

hearens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
i  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
reus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstacy, 
kt  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart 
in  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield; 
.  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge : 
'enge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus. 
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Tho  above  is  Shaksperiaii  in  the  spirit  of  prccoiling  and 
future  examples.  God  is  said  to  will  revenge^  and  Go<l  on 
all  occasions  will  be  solicited  for  revenge.  Titus'  inveighing, 
turned  into  English,  is  ^  O  great  ruler  of  the  univerw,  how 
slow  70a  are  to  hear,  how  slow  to  see  wickedness.'  Marcos, 
who  again  reproves  hiniy  jet  admits  that  his  miseries  wcaU 
make  4be  mildeBt  revolt  against  heaven,  asks  Titos  to  kaed 
and  record  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  his  enemies ;  and 
when  Titos  goes,  he  indoles  in  the  upbraiding  impietjr  of 
his  brother,  and  casts  a  sort  of  reflection  by  companaon  on 
the  heavens,  saying  Titus  is  too  just  to  reven^  uid  calling 
on  the  heavens  to  revenge.  Did  Shakspere,  m  his  philoao* 
phy,  think  it  unjust  to  punish  gross  oflenders,  as  he  ex- 
emplifies in  the  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  Measore  for 
Measore,  and  Cymbeline?  Yet  he  evidences  in  his  works 
great  disregard  for  human  life,  killing  those  who  do  not 
merit  it,  and  whom  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  kiU.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascribe  much  of  these  remarks  of  his  to  satire  <m 
justice  here  and  hereafter.  This  is  Shakspere,  over  and  over 
again,  in  his  reflections  upon  Providence. 

The  boy  Lucius  brings  presents  of  arms  from  Andronicus 
to  Chiron  aud  Demetrius,  with  a  verse  of  Horace  round 
them,  expressing  his  knowledge  of  their  guilt.  While  greet- 
ing them  firom  Andronicus,  the  child  says  aside,  ^  pray  the 
Roman  gods  confound  them  both.'  The  Empress  is  in  laoour, 
and  one  of  her  sons  says — 

Gome,  let  ns  so,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  oar  belored  mother  in  her  pains. 

'Aartnu    Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  giren  us  over. 

This  is  a  specimen  how  Aaron,  the  atheist,  talks  of  reli- 
gion in  the  style  of  Richard  III.,  and  he  will  kill  the  nurse 
m  much  the  same  style,  who  brings  him  his  child  to  put  to 
death.' 

The  nurse  enters  with  a  blackamoor  child,  the  ofispring  of 
Aaron,  by  the  Empress. 

Aaron,    Well,  God  give  her  good  rest ! 
What  hath  he  tent  her  ? 

Nurte,    A  deviL 

Aaar,    Why,  then  she  is  the  deyil's  dam :  a  jojfal  issue. 
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The  nime  thinks  the  oontraiyi  and  says  to  Aaron — 

The  Empf«88  sends  it  theo,  thy  stamp,  thy  sesl ; 
And  Mds  thee  ehristen  it  with  thy  daggers  point. 

Aaron,    Oat,  out,  you  whore  I  is  blaek  so  base  a  hue  ? 
Sweet  blowse,  yon  are  a  beanteoos  blossom  sore. 

As  they  are  not  any  of  them  Christians;  and  if  they  may 
be  ramxwed^  as  was  likdjr,  to  be  acquainted  with  that  faith, 
the  allusion  to  christening  is  putting  m  the  mouths  of  pagans 
a  sarcasm  on  Christianity.  Here  at  once  Shakspcre  elicits  a 
noUe  qualify,  a  redeeming  touch,  in  the  character  of  Aaron, 
which,  coupled  with  bravery,  and  the  justness  of  the  senti- 
ments, make  the  reader  sympathise  for  a  moment  with  the 
man.    Demetrius  says — 

111  broach  the  tadpole  on  mT  rapier's  pouit: 
Nurse,  gire  it  me,  my  sword  shall  soon  dispatch  it. 

Ataron.    Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up. 
Stay,  mnrtheroQS  rillains,  will  you  lull  your  brother? 

DemetriHi.    Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

A€ar,    Hy  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  thii^  myself; 
The  Tifoiur,  aind  the  pietuie  of  my  yoath : 
TkdM,  beinre  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer; 
lUa^  Hungre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  yon  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Kome. 

CTfttrtm.    I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy. 

Aar.    Why,  there's  the  pririlege  yoar  beauty  bears : 
Fie,  treacherous  hue !  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  ooonsels  of  the  heart: 
Here's  a  yoong  lad  frain'd  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slare  smiles  upon  the  hihcr ; 
As  who  should  saj,  *  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own.' 
He  is  yoar  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gare  life  to  you : 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison'd  were. 
He  is  enfranchised  and  eome  to  light : 
Naj,  he's  your  brother  by  the  sorer  side. 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  fiice. 

The  love  of  ofipring  natural  to  all  mankind,  as  strong  in 
the  black  as  in  the  white,  is  here  made  stronger  in  the  Moor 
father  than  in  the  Gothic  mother.  Shakspere,  as  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  appears  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  parental  love 
in  the  father  as  consisting  in  (^tism,  as  arising  from  the 
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first  feeling  of  In-ing  a  father  and  having  a  Ron,  mther  than 
in  the  afWr  ctinsidtralion  which  ensues  through  thc«e  rt-la- 
tions.  NcverthelesH,  Aaron's  paternal  feelings  overpowtT  all 
other  interests  of  Ihe  present,  make  him  forget  all  efs<;  in 
seeing  what  is — and  in  the  prospect  of  what  will  be  his 
other  self,  he  at  once  becomes  a  philanthropist,  draws  the 
moral  between  the  species,  is  sarcastic  on  the  white  lords, 
while  he  elerates,  by  comparison,  the  black  and  brown  slaves 
of  tlie  creation.  Twice  he  says  of  it  to  Chiron  and  Deme- 
trins,  '  he  is  TOiir  brotlier,'  and,  in  his  language  and  senti- 
ments, reminds  the  reader  of  Shylock  comparing  Jews  to 
Christians,  of  Prospero's  comparison  between  the  spirit  and 
himself.  On  this  comparison  Aaron  fonnda  the  conduct  they 
should  pursue,  and  pleads  for  a  common  humanity. 

He  leaves  the  Empress  to  fly  to  the  Goths,  and  leads,  as 
he  describes,  a  roiiterable  life  with  them  for  the  sake  of  his 
son,  whom,  he  says,  has  driven  him  to  these  shifts,  hut 
whom  he  hopes  to  see  a  commander  of  a  camp.  Thus  be 
does  not  quit  the  character  of  a  hater  of  Rome  and  of  hu- 
manity. But  what  Christian  slave-proprietor  of  the  present 
day  would  feel  and  act  towards  his  mixed  progeny  on  his 
estate,  as  Aaron  does  towards  his  ollspring?  The  reader 
win  also  find,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  that  Shakspere 
makes  Shylock  taunt  the  Christians  as  sellers  of  their  own 
ttesh  in  slaves. 

Titus,  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  and  olliers,  assemble  to 
shoot,  and  Titus  beara  arrows  with  letters  on  tliem.  PubUus 
speaks — 

Pinto  sends  ;ou  word. 
If  you  will  have  rovenge  from  hell,  juu  aboil : 
Marry,  for  Jnitice,  she  is  so  Ginplo]''i.l, 
He  tbinki,  vitb  Jure  in  beBven,  or  sotnowhero  else. 
So  thai  perforwi  jou  must  neods  ataj  a  timo. 

TiCtu,     Be  doth  mo  vrong,  to  feed  me  vith  delaya ; 
111  dive  into  the  burning  lake  belov, 
And  pull  hor  out  of  Acheron  b;  tbo  beela. — 
Morcua,  ve  nre  but  abrubi,  no  eedari  »e ; 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fruned  of  the  Cjclops'  siie 
But  metal,  Mrtcdb  ;  ateel  to  tbe  very  bnck  : 
Yei  wrung  witli  wrongs,  more  than  our  Imcka  can  bear: 
And  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
Wa  will  solicit  hearen ',  and  moie  the  goda, 
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To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  oor  wrongs : 

Come,  to  this  gear.    Yon  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

Ad  Javem,  that's  tor  yon : — Here,  ad  ApoUinem  :— 

Ad  Mortem^  that's  for  myself; — 

Here,  boy,  to  Pallas ; — Here,  to  Mercury : 

To  Saturn,  Cains,  not  to  Saturnine, — 

You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 

To  it,  boy.    Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid : 

O'my  word,  I  hare  written  to  effect; 

There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

The  spirit  of  these  ideas  is  reprodaoed  throughout  tlie 
aathor^s  plays.  Titus  says  they  are  hut  meui  and  not 
'  Cyclops  ^  the  commentators  quote  Macrohius :  impia  gens 
deos  negans—en  impious  people  denying  the  gods.  If  not 
in  physical,  in  moral  powers  of  opposition — ^in  the  fight  of 
blasphemy — the  &muy  and  friends  of  Andronicus  had 
anived  at  an  equality  with  the  giants. 

Having  mocked  divinity  in  general,  Shakspere  even  des- 
cends to  some  particulars  of  modem  religion,  which  he 
scoflSi  at  The  gay  must  succeed  the  grave,  and  the  ever- 
lasting down  must  come  in  to  joke  at  the  expense  of  reli- 
gion by  his  ignorant  'mistakes'  and  'misplaces.'  He  enteis 
with  a  bask^  and  two  pigeons. 

Titms,    News,  news  from  hearen  I  Marcus,  the  post  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  hare  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  hare  justice?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clowm.  Ho  I  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he  bath  taken  thorn 
down  again,  for  the  man  must  not  be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

TiL    But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  never  drank  with  him  in  all 
my  life. 

TiL    Why,  Tillain,  art  thou  not  the  carrier  t 

CZo.    Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

TiL    Why,  did'st  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

do.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came  there.  God  forbid,  1 
should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am 
gmng  with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of 
brawl,  betwixt  my  uncle  and  of  the  Imperial's  men. 

Mar,    Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for  your  oration 
and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  U>  tiie  emperor  frcm  yon. 
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Tit.    Tell  tnc,  c«ii  you  dolivcr  an  oivtion  lo  the  emperor  »itb  ■ 

Clo.    Nay,  tmly,  atr,  1  could  never  ny  grace  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.    Sirrafa,  come  bithor ;  make  no  more  a<lo, 
Ttat  givo  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor: 
Ity  me  thun  ihalt  bare  jnitice  at  his  hands. 
IlulJ,  hold  ;  meanwhile,  bere'a  money  for  thy  charges. 
Oire  me  a  pen  and  ink.— 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  graco  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clo.    Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And  when  you  oomc 
to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  you  mast  kocel ;  then  Idsa  hi*  foot ; 
then  tleliver  np  your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  rewanl.  I'll 
bo  St  hand :  see  tbat  jou  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.    I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  mo  alone. 

Tit.    Sirrah,  haat  thou  a  knife  ?    Come,  let  mo  eeo  it. 
Here,  Marcal,  fold  it  in  the  oration; 
for  thon  haat  made  it  liko  an  bumble  fnppliaat : 
And  when  thou  hast  giren  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knuck  at  my  door,  aud  t«ll  mo  wliat  ho  says. 

Clo,    God  be  with  you,  sir;  I  will. 

In  the  apprehension  of  the  Clown,  Providence  bae  only  to 
do  with  capital  punishments.  It  ia  to  be  inferred,  by  his 
ridicule  and  bis  example,  that  there  were  many  simple  men 
among  the  luwer  orders  in  Shakspcrc's  time  as  in  ours,  who 
never  troubled  tlieir  beads  at  all  about  religion.  Sbakspere 
was  the  poet  of  nature,  and  would  be  more  literally  so  in 
bia  youth.  We  might  8uppo§e,  with  a  change  of  namea,  we 
were  reading  die  questions  and  answere  of  the  commissioncre 
sent  into  the  factories  and  mines  to  inmiire  into  the  amount 
of  the  religious  knowledge  of  tite  people.  Instead  of  mock 
jiruyers,  the  above  is  an  impious  mntt<!r-of-fact  appeal  to 
heaven,  and  a  satire  on  Providence.  There  are  some  persons 
who  require  this  clown's  test  of  divini^.  If  force  of  repe- 
tition can  make  Shakspere  to  be  Sbakspere,  the  joke  upon 
grace  is  liis.  Could  Aristophanes  in  any  scene  nave  more 
girded  the  gods  ?  From  such  writings  the  Greek  poet  was 
considered  by  bis  critics — J.  Leclere  aud  Ant.  Muret — to 
have  been  an  atheist.  We  have  such  a  scene  in  Cymbeline 
delivered  with  more  ridicule ;  but,  in  the  above,  tliere  is 
invective  and  abuse    What  such  language  and  such  con* 
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duct  was  towards  the  gods,  may  be  gathered  in  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  it  by  the  Emperor.  What  tells  against 
himseu,  may  oe  considered  as  telling  equally  against  the 
gods,  against  whom  Titqs  directed  his  missives.    Saturninus 


Whjy  lordf,  whMi  wrongs  are  these  ?    Was  ever^aeen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  OTerbomey 
Troabled,  confronted  thos :  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  legal  justice,  ns'd  in  such  contempt? 
My  IndBf  jou  know,  as  do  the  mightral  gods 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Bnzs  In  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  pass'd 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  OTerwhelm'd  his  wits^ 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  frensj,  and  his  bitterness? 
And  now  he  writes  to  hearen  for  his  redress : 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 
This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war: 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome ! 
What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blaioning  our  injusUce  everywhere  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feign'd  ecstacies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages : 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health ;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 
He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Oat  off  the  proud'st  conspinUor  thai  lives. 

Jupiter,  in  Cymbeline,  rebuking  the  accusing  spirits,  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  situation  of  Saturninus,  and  this 
speech  put  into  his  mouth. 

Saturninus  calls  things  by  their  right  names.  The  speeches 
and  '  libelling  of  the  Andronici  were  more  religious  than 
politiod — and  'libelling'  might  have  been  written  'blas- 
phemous.' 

The  Clown  salutes  the  Emperor  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St.  Stephen :  was  it  in  ridicule  of  that  martyr  and  the  fate 
which  awaited  the  poor  clown,  who  &ncied  Jupiter,  the 
gibbet-maker,  had  postponed  hanging  for  a  week,  when,  for 
no  offence,  the  gallows  were  waiting  for  him  ? 


Saturmnat.    Go,  tatc  him  awnjr,  and  hnng  him  prewntlj. 

CloKn.    How  much  moncjr  must  I  hiiTo  ? 

roBwro,    Come,  Birrah,  jou  mnat  be  hang'd. 

Clo.    Huig'd  I  b;'r  lad;,  Iheo  1  hare  brought  np  ft  neck  to  ft  fair 

Tliis  U  aD  instance  of  Shalupcrc's  indifference  to  the  death 
of  inferior  persons,  which  Johnson  calls  '  innocent  medi- 
ocrity.' 

Aaron,  discovered  with  his  child  by  a  Goth,  is  brought  to 
LuciuB.  Lucius  would  have  the  child  hanged  in  the  father's 
sight  '  to  ver  his  soul,'  and  afterwards  hang  the  Moor.  Tlie 
Moor,  nothing  daunted  hy  a  view  of  his  own  approaching 
death,  pleads  for  the  life  of  the  chOd,  and  prooiiees  that 
Lucius  shall  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage,  but  adds — 

If  thou  vilt  ni 

111  speak  Qo  t 

Tliis  is  something  like  lago's  end.  Lucius  was  not  im- 
proved by  experience,  when  he  would  victimise  the  inno- 
cent to  his  vengeance.  To  make  tlie  sequel  and  the  moral 
consistent  with  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Lucius 
would  perpetrate  this  fresh  cruelly,  and  Aaron  memorial- 
ises his  sense  of  religion. 

Ludui.    Tell  on  thjr  mind ;  I  aaj  thy  child  shall  lire. 
Aaron.    Swear  that  he  ahull,  and  then  will  I  begin. 
Liu.     Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  bcliov'st  no  God 
That  granted,  how  oan'st  thou  believe  an  oath  ~ 
Aar.    What  if  I  do  not?  as,  indeed,  T  do  a 
Yet,  for  1  know  thou  art  religioue, 
And  bast  ft  thing  within  thee  called  conscience 
With  twenty  Popish  tricks  and  ceremonies 
Which  1  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe. 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  uatb ;  for  that  I  know 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a,  God, 
And  keeps  the  oDth  which  by  that  Ood  he  swei 
To  that  I'll  urge  him ; — therefore  thou  shalt  v 
By  that  same  God,  what  God  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  host  in  reverence, 
To  save  my  boy,  nourish  and  bring  him  up. 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Lite.     Ev'n  l.y  my  God  I  will  swcftr  to  thee,  I  will. 
Here  is  aa  open  profession  of  atheism.     Rcligioa,  con- 


Qodj ' 

I 
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science,  tricks,  and  ceremonies,  are  all  put  toother,  and 
'iieir  relation  to  all  religion  pointed  at  by  cfdling  them 
*  Popish.'  When  the  characters  were  pagans,  who  would 
have  done  this  but  Shakspere  ?  Is  not  the  irony  of  an  oath 
Shakspere's?  This  characterisation  of  tricks  and  baubles, 
and  callii^the  believer  in  them  an  idiot,  is  a  cast  of  the 
speech  of  Theseus,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Lucius 
a^  Aaron — 

Art  thoa  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

Aanm,    Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Tat,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadfol  things. 
As  wiUingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
Bat  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Lue.    Bring  down  the  deTil,  for  he  most  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.    If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  hum  in  everlasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
Bat  to  torment  yon  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Imc,    Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no  more. 

Killing  flies  is  ap^ain  made  a  comparison  with  his  own 
commission  of  cruelties,  as  it  was  with  the  tyranny  of  men 
by  Andronicus,  and  as  it  is  with  the  tyranny  of  the  gods 
towards  men  by  Gloster,  in  Lear.  Aaron  nimself,  in  the 
utterance  of  avowed  blasphemy,  gives  us  the  meaning  of 
the  ^  bitter  tongue'  of  Anoronicus.  Shakspere  was  the  per- 
son who  ought  to  have  stopped  Aaron's  mouth  earlier,  and 
not  have  allowed  the  rest  to  ease  their  stomachs  with  their 
bitter  tongues. 

Tamora  as  Revenge,  and  her  two  sons  as  Rape  and 
Murder,  come  to  Titus. 

TitMM.    Good  Lord,  how  like  the  Empress*  sons  they  are. 
And  yon  the  Empress !  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable  and  mistaking  eyes. 

Lucius  ends  religiously  as  he  began,  ordering  the  funerals 
of  the  rest,  and  drying  burial  to  Tamora.  He  says  this 
will  be  a  want  of  pity,  like  her  want  of  pity.  Thus  the 
conclusion  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lucius  tne  moral  to  the 
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play  whicli  be  li»d  enacted — the  want  of  pity  and  the  powa 
of  Buperstition.  There  is  a  'judgment  hern'  which  faJI^ 
alike  on  all  partiea — the  heaviest  on  the  pious  Andro  nicus, 
and  the  lightest,  pt^haps,  upon  the  atheist. 

Lucius  enters  triumphantly  into  Rome  a  second  time,  and 

with   a  son  of  Tamora,  by  Aaron.     He  calls    the    Muor 

unhallowed  slave,  irreligious,  miabelieving.     Lucius  ttJIs  tbe 

child  to  shed  some  tears  over  his  grandfather. 

e  kind  nntnre  dolh  mqnlre  it  bo  ; 

Friends  shonld  uoociote  frionds  In  grief  and  woe. 

Had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  nature  at  first,  tliere  bwl 
lot  hci;])  cause  for  BO  many  tears.  Hu  tlicn  psisaes  sentence 
111  tli<j  Moor. 

Ltieiia.    Set  him  breast  deep  in  earth,  and  ftuniah  him ; 
There  let  bim  ilond,  and  rave  and  erf  for  food : 
If  any  one  reliovos  or  pities  him, 
For  the  olTence  he  dies.    Thii  is  oar  doom : 
Some  staj,  to  see  bim  fitalen'd  la  tbe  earth. 

O,  vby  ahoold  wrath  be  mute,  and  fur;  dumbt 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  base  prajeri, 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  hare  done ; 
Ten  thoasand,  irorBO  than  ever  yot  I  did, 
Wonld  I  perform,  if  1  might  have  mj  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  nijr  life  1  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  boqI. 

Tills  is  addressed  to  God.  Is  it  nob  a  satire  on  religious 
phraseolo^?  Titus  serves  up  Tumora's  sons  in  a  pie  to  be 
eaten  by  ner,  in  imitation  of  tlic  ancient  table,  and  thua 
addresses  Satuminus : — 

My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  mo  thia; 
Waa  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginiua, 
To  ita;  his  danghter  with  his  nwa  right  hand, 
Decanso  she  was  enforc'd,  suun'd,  and  deRour'd  i 
was,  Androuicul. 

Titui.    Your  reason,  mighty  lord  i 

Sat.     Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  shuno, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows.     • 

Tit.    A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  oflcctua), 
A  palltini,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant. 
For  mo,  must  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. 
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Dia,  die,  LaTioia,  and  thy  shame  with  Uiee ; 
And  with  thj  shame  th j  firther's  sorrow  die  1 

[He  kiUi  her. 
Sou    What  hast  thoa  done,  nmiataral  and  nnkind  ? 

TiU    Kill'd  her,  for  whom  m j  tears  have  made  me  blind. 
I  am  as  wofhl  as  Vii^ginios  was, 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  now  done. 

We  see  Shakspere  fulfilling  the  malice  of  Aaron,  and 
panning,  by  wholesale  destrnction,  the  work  of  retributive 
justice.  Ludns,  who  would  not  spare  the  son  of  Tamora,  is 
obliged  to  ^rant  life  to  the  second  son  of  the  man  who  had 
pumshed  hmi  so  severely  for  the  denial  of  it  to  the  first. 
As  in  the  speech  of  Macbeth,  there  is  a  responsibility  to 
man  taught;  every  one  recommends  '  the  ingredients  of  the 
poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips ;'  but  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility to  Deity  taught  The  id^  of  hell  is  treated  witn  the 
greatest  contempt.  Cobbett  once  wrote — 'Does  not  every 
man  at  once  see  that  it  would  create  the  greatest  wickedness 
if  we  raised  the  cry  ^  Holloa,  boys,  there  is  no  hell.'' '  Has 
not  Shakspere  raised  this  cr^,  and  re-echoed  it  throughout 
this  play?  What  Posidomus  said  of  Epicurus,  may  be 
said  of  Shakspere — '  He  brought  in  the  gods  to  make 
mernr  at  their  expense.' 

We  cannot  see  in  Eschylus  anything  so  impious  as  we 
have  pointed  out  in  this  drama.  Yet  he  was  condenmed  to 
be  stoned,  because  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  respect  to  the 
religion  of  his  country  in  his  tragedies.  He  was  only  par- 
doned because  he  had  lost  a  hand  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Euripides  was  also  considered  an  athebt  by  his 
contemporaries.  Aristophanes  introduces  a  shopman,  who 
says,  '  Since  Euripides  persuaded  men  by  his  impious  verses^ 
that  there  were  no  gods,  I  sell  no  more  crowns.'  Yet  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  find  impiety  in  Euripides 
equal  to  that  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  Plutarch 
attributes  to  Euripides  the  system  of  atheism,  which,  he 
says,  'he  caused  to  be  utter^  on  the  sta^e.  Not  daring 
to  give  his  own  opinion,  because  he  feared  the  Areopagus, 
he  insinuated  it  in  introducing  Sisyphus  upon  the  stage/ 
Plutarch  took  the  common-sense  view  of  t(ie  subject,  that 


(he  autlior  eympalliiscd  with  the  athetDt  he  dehneated.  It 
did  not  signily  what  the  character  was,  good  or  bad — ac- 
knowledging gods,  or  totally  denying  them;  there  were  the 
ideas,  and  no  critic  thought  of  saying  they  belonged  to  the 
character — to  Sisyphus  and  not  to  Euripides,  Certainly  it 
was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  vulgar,  and  as  a  legal  defence; 
but  that  does  not  make  the  truth  of  tilings  less  clear  to 
moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  jidges. 

The  sort  of  alheism  to  he  found  in  Titus  Andronicus,  and 
other  plays  of  Shaksiwre — the  doubls,  invective,  and  abuse 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  divinity,  in  the  century  in 
which  Shaksperc  lived,  had  been  an  historical  lacL  One 
Hftgiiet,  an  English  sectary  of  the  sixteenth  century,  made 
the  following  prayer  in  dying,  which  we  translate  from  the 
Latin : — '  Go<l  of  heaven,  most  powerful  Jehovah,  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  universe,  king  of  kings ;  eternal  god ! 
deliver  me  from  the  bands  of  my  enemies ;  anything  less, 
I  will  cUmh  up  to  the  heavens,  and  drag  you  from  your 
throne,  I  will  tear  you  to  pieces  with  my  hands.'  This  man 
could  not  have  heheved  in  God,  or  entertained  any  religion. 
Such  langu^G  shows  essentially  the  same  want  of  reverence 
that  is  80  observable  in  the  reproaches  of  our  poel. 

A  book  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whieb  bore  the  title 
'  Cymbalum  mundi,'  under  tlie  guise  of  stories  and  pagan 
divinities,  was  thought  not  to  treat  with  proper  respect  reli- 
gion and  divinity  in  general.  The  book  was  condemned  by 
die  Sorbonne,  and  burnt.  The  following  were  the  reflections 
of  the  criticfi  upon  it,  wiuch  apply  equally  well  to  Shak- 
spcre.  Voet  observes,  '  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  instil 
atheism  into  works  of  pleatantry  and  full  of  Jiftion,  and 
might  serve  himself  witli  this  ruse,  in  order  that  if  he  was 
pursued,  he  might  escape  from  his  pursuers.'  Theoph. 
Spiyelius,  1363,  m  his  search  afler  atheism,  says,  the  author 
ot  the  '  Cymbalum  mundi,'  under  the  veil  of  mythology, 
appears  to  wish  to  reject  those  things  which  we  say  and 
befievG  to  he  most  true  concerning  God.  Another,  Pasquier, 
in  the  lirst  volume  of  his  letters :  *  The  Cymbalum  mundi 
is  a  Lucianism,  which  deserves  to  he  cast  into  the  fire,  with  its 
author,  if  he  was  living.'  Lucianism — how  exactly  does  the 
woi-d  suit  the  lanie  sori  of  productions  in  Shakspere. 
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RouMeaQy  in  his  Emiley  in  the  profession  of  faith  of  the 
Savoyard  vicar,  says,  '  What  is  most  injurious  to  divinity  is 
not  me  not  thinking  of  it,  hut  the  thinking  hadly  of  it.' 
This  was  nothing  new^  hut  had  been  said  by  Plutarch  and 
Bacon  before  Rousseau.  The  one  may  be  passive  atheism, 
bat  the  other  is  atheism  indulging  in  blasphemy. 

The  religious  consequences  of  such  a  play  as  Titus  An- 
dronicuSy  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  sucn  as  were  depicted 
by  the  critic  on  Moliere's  Festin  de  Pierre.  The  following 
scene  is  lirom  that  play ;  in  its  denial  of  Providence  througn 
the  miseries  of  men  and  its  exaltation  of  humanity,  strik- 
ingly resembles  Shakspere. 

Don  Juan  meets  a  poor  man  in  the  forest,  and  asks  him 
how  he  passes  his  life. 

Poor  Man,    To  pimj  Qod  for  the  good  people  vlio  giye  me  tlmt. 
Dfm  Juan,    You  pMS  your  life  in  pimjing  to  Qod ;  in  that  case 
yon  ought  to  be  very  maoh  at  joor  ease. 

Poor  Man,    AUs !  sir ;  I  often  havn't  what  to  eat. 

Don  Juan  (with  irony).  That  cannot  be.  Ood  woald  not  lea^e  to 
die  of  hunger  thoae  who  pray  to  him  morning  and  night:  come, 
hare's  a  loius !  but  I  give  it  yon  for  the  Ioto  of  humanity.' 

This  scene  was  suppressed  on  its  second  representation. 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


Thbrb  are  screral  rdig^ous  expressions  in  the  Two  Gknde- 
men  of  Verona,  introduced  in  the  serrice  of  love  or  on 
triyial  occasions.  Irreverence  is  rather  to  be  inferred  from 
such  passages.  Shakspere's  indecency  in  female  convcraa 
tion,  goes  along  with  it.  We  may  say  with  Johnson,  of 
these  and  other  extracts — *  When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  I  discover,  both  in  the  serious  and  ludkfous 
scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare.' 
Proteus  says — 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holj  prayen, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Valentine,    And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  saccess. 

Pro.    Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Pope  saysy  the  second  scene  '  is  composed  of  the  lowest 
and  most  trifling  conceits/  Johnson  allows  that  it  'is  mean 
and  vulgar.'  Dr.  Henley  accuses  Shakspere,  in  his  wit 
upon  strayed  sheep,  of  having  derived  the  dialogue  from 
sacred  sources. 

Launce,  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son, 
and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court. 

This  witticism  of  Launce  on  the  prodigal  son,  the  reader 
will  hereafter  see,  is  a  favourite  one  with  Shakspere.  The 
humour,  also,  is  peculiarly  the  author's;  and  is  described 
by  himself  in  this  play  and  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

As  Speed  says  to  Launce,  on  one  occasion  '  he  mistakes 
him,'  and  on  another,  '  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake 
the  word.'  Escalus  characterises  it  still  better,  when  he 
says  to  Angelo  of  Elbow,  *  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces?' 
Shakspere  will  make  these  mistakes  a  frequent  vehicle  of 
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mo&natioii.  We  are  to  sappoee  that  the  dog,  Crab,  was 
Laimoe's  '  proportioii*' 

LmmM^  Thoa  shall  nerer  get  tach  a  secret  from  me^  bat  b j  a 
psrmble. 

limiioe  having  used  a  parable,  and  shown  his  knowlcdp^c  of 
the  ScriptmeSy  says  he  onraTds  his  meaning  by  that  figure 
of  iqpeech* 

XiiMiiftf.  Wh]r,  I  teU  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bam  bimielf  in 
lore.  If  thoo  irilt  go  with  me  to  the  ftle-hooM,  so ;  if  not^  thou  art 
aa  Hebrevy  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Spmd.    Why? 

Lamu    Beeaose  thoa  hast  not  so  maeh  charitj  in  thee  as  to  go  to 
tike  ale-house  with  a  Christian.    WHt  thoa  got 
Spmd.    At  thy  senrioe. 

Haying  pat  the  Gospel  nnder  contribution,  does  not  Shak- 
flpere  draw  from  the  epistle  of  Paul  for  these  two  illustra- 
tions lie  giTes  to  Launoe,  of  burning  in  love  and  Christian 
diantj  ?  No  doubt  the  common  people  sneak  of  a  Chris- 
tian aa  a  human  creature.  But  Shakspere  knew  better,  and 
employa  here  the  name  and  nature  of  a  Christian  to  no  good 
purpose,  and  will  often  do  it  to  produce  ridicule.  Launcc, 
m  love,  says  of  the  object  of  his  affection-' 

She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel— which  is  much  in  a 
ban  Christian. 

Proteus  and  Valentine  hold  a  notable  dialogue. 

Prciem.    Valentine 

FoimlKM.    No. 

Pro.    Who  then  ?  his  sjMt  ? 

VaL    Neither. 

Pro.    What  then? 

VaL    Nothing. 

Lamu    Gui  nothing  speak?    Master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.    Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Lanm.    Nothing. 

Pro.    Villain,  forbear. 

Lawn.    Why,  sir,  111  strike  nothing.    I  pray  you 


We  should  not  haye  given  the  above  extract,  had  it  not 
appeared  to  us  from  its  frequent  repetition,  and  more  serious 
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application  in  other  places  to  denote  the  materialism'  of 
Shakspere.  Besides,  we  think  it  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
scene  with  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet. 

Valentine,    And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  oar  diaeourse  to  make  joor  grace  to  Bmile. 
What  think  yon  of  this  page,  my  lord  t 

Duke,    I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him :  he  blnthet. 

VcU,    I  warrant  yon,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duhe.    What  mean  yon  by  that  saying  9 

In  suhsequent  plays  the  reader  will  find  frequent  lecar- 
renoe  to  the  word  '  grace/  as  a  subject  of  wittidsm. 

There  cannot  be  well  a  worse  dumcter  than  Proteus,  who 
betrays  Valentine  in  order  to  make  love  to  Silvia,  hb  friend's 
betrothed;  rejects  his  own  Julia,  and  finding  only  hatred 
from  Silvia,  would  force  her  to  his  will  in  the  presence  of 
Valentine.  In  his  soUloquy  on  motives,  Proteus  gives  the 
necessitarian  plea  as  sufficient  excuse  to  leave  the  paths  of 
virtue,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  vice.  When  discovered  by 
Valentine,  he  says— 

Proteus,    My  shame  and  goilt  confioonds  me. 
Forgive  me,  Valentine;  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  BofBcient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender't  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Valentine,    Then  I  am  paid  : 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfy'd, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleas'd ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 
And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  tiiee. 

Proteus  had  joined  himself  to  outlaws,  who  were  bandits. 
According  to  their  own  account,  they  had  been  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  such  like  '  petty  offences.' 
Valentine,  reconciled  to  the  Duke,  obtains  their  pardon,  as 
men  ^endued  with  worthy  qualities;  and  forgiven,  fit  for 
great  employments.' 

Mr.  Knight,  on  this  occasion,  cannot  let  pass  unobserved 
the  charge  against  Shaksperc  of  giving  encouragement  to 
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eT3  doere.  He  gives  the  other  instances,  of  which  the 
moral  of  this  play  is  hut  one,  and  defends  Shakspere  by 
ronarksy  with  the  tenor  of  which  we  can  readily  coincide  as 
respects  the  universal  love  with  which  our  poet  r^arded 
his  fellows,  and  his  charity  and  pity  towards  their  onences. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  whilst  Shakspere's  sympathies 
seem  to  go  alon^  with  characters  movea  by  violent  feel- 
ings, either  of  virtue  or  vice,  he  shows  an  unaccountable 
antipathy  to  persons  of  more  even  temperament,  which  seems 
to  us  to  determine  the  tendencnr  of  his  own  inclinations. 
Urns  there  was  nothing  positively  to  abhor  in  the  character 
of  Thorio ;  there  was  comparatively  no  moral  wrong  in  him, 
if  there  was  no  virtue  shown ;  he  was  as  most  men  are  in  tlie 
same  rttn»tioDs^-^^t  the  only  severity  of  judgment  is  shown 
tohinu 

Not  only  are  the  sentiments  of  the  play  made  expressive 
^  the  fojgiveness.  of  injuries  between  man  and  man,  pointr 
ing  to  what  ought  to  be  in  heaven  as  well  as  earth,  but  in 
the  seauel  it  is.mai^agfd.that  the  highest  judge  should  par- 
don all  ofiSmders  ali]^,,and  to  all  sinners  there  should  be  one 
mutual  happiness. 

It  is  the  moriU.  of- this. .play  which  marks  it  as  Shak- 
spere's. He  assigns  fbngiveness  of  all  injuries  done  to  man, 
and  of  all  sins  against  heaven.  On  repentance  there  are  no 
punishments,  only  rewards.;  .and  friendship  is  all  self-«acrifice 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  cJiarity. 


Trb  hypotiieBia  that  Pericles  was  derived  from  a  po^m  by 
Gower,  and  an  old  court  play,  and  patched  up  by  Shsk- 
flpcre,  may  account  for  aorac  incongruities  in  it.  The  poli- 
tics, the  obscenity  and  profanity,  eeem  to  have  come  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspere.  There  is  hs  strong  political  satire  in 
Pericles  as  in  any  of  Sliakspere's  playa,wmcn  is  an  answer  to 
Johnson's  dictum — that  Shakspere  could  not  supply  '  faction 
with  invective'  But  it  will  be  easy  to  particuWise  other 
sentitnenis  which  are  common  to  all  his  plays. 

In  the  following  eentiments  of  Pencles,  there  is  a  tonch 
of  Shakapcre's  universal  charity,  as  practically  inefficient 
towards  man,  as  it  is  indignant  towards  the  gods. 

The  blind  mole  cuts 
Copp'd  hilU  towBrds  hoaf^n,  to  t«II,  the  earth  h  throng'd 
By  iiiild'b  oppreasion ;  &nd  the  poor  ironn  doth  die  for't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods  :  in  vice,  thoir  law '■  theinrill; 
And  if  love  Htraj,  who  dares  say,  Jove  doUi  ill  / 

The  circumstance  here  complained  of  being  in  the  nature  of 
ihings,  seems  to  imply  that  the  author  did  think  the  world  ui 
u  desperate  and  unredeemable  condition.  If  he  condemned 
the  system,  because  of  the  existence  of  evil,  he  must  have 
condemned  the  disposer  of  events,  or  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  one.  It  involves  the  dilemma  of  Epicurus — '  He 
either  desires  to  remove  evil  but  cannot,  or  lie  can  but  will 
not.'  Marina  is  given  a  delicate  Benrability  ;  not  only  averse 
to  do  any  wrong  to  the  animal  creation,  but  weeping  over  the 
wrongs  she  commits  from  inevitable  necessity.  As  with 
Miranda,  in  the  Tempest,  this  sentiment  is  made  to  reflect  on 
the  heavenly  powers,  who  do  not  exert  their  puissance  to  pre- 
vent this  misery,  Pericles  is  represented  as  a  good  cha- 
racter.  The  misanthrope,  Jaques,  against  whom  something 
may  be  said,  turns  the  same  sentiment  much  to  the  same 
account  as  the  Prince  of  Tyre.     Shakspere  is  said  to  em- 
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bnee  a  phjmologieal  error  in  die  weD-known  panage, 
that  a  wofin  waSen  as  modi  as  a  giant  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  is  not  comet;  but  there  seems  to  be  the  same  inten- 
tion to  represent,  or  misropiescnt,  if  he  were  better  informed, 
the  state  of  torment  and  mntoal  destruction  azisfaiff  fiom  the 
system  of  things  That  these  sentiments  hare  a  ^lilosophi- 
cal  rather  than  a  moral  intention,  we  aigoe  from  the  net, 
dmt  thej  cannot  be  rednoed  to  practice.  We  cannot  leave 
nsfiSkm,  irennin,  or  beasts,  in  possenricm  of  tiie  soil,  thooeh 
Pesidea  si^  it  is  oppression  to  remove  them,  and  ms 
dsflf^iiterenes  at  if^  and  Jaqoes  says  thej  have  as  much  right 
to  it  as  we  hate;  and  Andronicos  affirms  even  flies  to  have 
menial  ftdiinsunilar  to  onr  own.  It  wiO  be  observed  from 
tteae  and  o&r  instances,  that  Shakspere  would  elevate  the 
beast  sealoj  or  reduce  ns  to  a  levd  with  flic  animaL  The 
analogy  in  tiie  Hnes  quoted,  and  ebewhere,  seems  to  ran 
dras — we  do  to  the  rest  of  the  creation  as  tiie  gods  do  to  us 
^4he  ammab  have  no  redress  against  us;  we  have  none 
ajpainst  the  gods.  This  is  all  the  oonsohtion  Shakqpere  can 
give  us. 

As  a  finner,  Shakspere  must  have  made  war  against 
moles  and  worms;  his  works  even  show  an  appreciation  of 
field  sports.  We  think,  therefore,  that  he  meant  no  more 
than  ue  phSbsophj^  of  the  sentiment  indicated.  In  the 
above  extiBct,  there  is  a  satire  on  our  vain  appeals  to  heaven, 
and  likeiiiny  human  oppressors  to  the  gods;  and  also  a  poli- 
tical satire  m  die  two  last  lines.  The  manner,  as  wdl  as  the 
matter,  is  irreverent. 

On  Perides  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the  care  of  Hdicanus, 
he  gives  Shakqpere's  usual  remark  on  the  sanction  of  reli- 
gion to  oaths,  in  die  uiteroourse  between  men  :— 

m  tsis  %  ward  for  faM,  not  oii  tMmoaih; 
Who  ifaBas  net  to  break  one,  will  sare  creek  both. 

He  does  not  leave  oaths  here,  but  goes  uito  a  laboured  exem- 
plification of  them,  and  would  show  how  die  sood  and  bad 
act  irrespectively  (^  them.  The  former  folfil  tneir  duty,  and 
the  latter  their  crimes,  in  spite  of  them.  If  any  guarantee, 
di^  are  made  a  guarantee  of  wickedness. 

The  prince  departs  on  his  travdb,  and  bv  die  arrival  of 
his  dap,  lelisves  Thanus  fiom  fiunme.    The  governor,  in 

o  2 
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conversation  with  his  wife,  had  ascribed  this  femfaie  to 
heaven ;  but  represented  as  a  pair  of  hypocritical  yillauis, 
thejy  with  their  courty  fall  on  their  knees  befivre  PerideSi 
and  offer  reli^on  to  him. 

AIL    The  gods  df  O^Mte  proteet  70a  1 
And  we'll  pray  for  700. 
JVrit^.  ,  Rise,  I  prajtyon,  riiftt        ..1     r   .:    •.     . 

We  do  not  look  for  reTerenoe,  l^t(l6r,lofX9»  .  .      ,    . 
And  harboura^  for  oarselfy  oar  fillips  «ii4  men,   _^. 

Peridj^  leaves  his  daughter,  Marina,  to  their  care;  Cleon 
calls  down  the  veng^anoe  of  the.  gods  on  bimsdf  and  his,  if 
he  neglects  the  ohai^^  . 

PerieUim    I  belieye  7cm<-; 
Your  honour  and  your  goodaeil  taath  ae  eredit^ 

Without  your  ybwa.       ...  

Pericles  is  no  sooner  gone,  than  Dionyza^ommUa  Marina 
to  Leonine  to  be  killed.  She-is  partionmr  in  ncBBatigto  the 
murderer  remembrance  of  his  oath  to  do  it. 

Leonine.    Ill  d6H ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 
Dionyzcu    The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her. 

An  impious  remark  which  Richard  the  Third  repeats,  The 
murderer  iis  religibuS.  He  addresses  MarinA,  whom  he  is 
about  to  nralder.    " 

.    .  w  ■■  ...11  ■  » 

Leonine.    Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily 

Marina.    What  mean  you  t 

Leon.    If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  pray ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.    Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.    To  satisfy  my  lady.       '  '      ' 

Mar.    Why  would  she  have  me  kiU'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth,    . 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature:  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kilPd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly  : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  againat  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it. 

Marina  does  not  accept  tlie  offer  of  *  space  for  prayer,' 
but,  as  Leonine  says^  wants  *  to  reason  of  the  deed.'    She  is 
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given  no  idea  of  a  present  Ood  of  help,  to  whom  she  might 
torn,  or  a  future  state,  where  her  innocence  would  meet  witli 
reward,  and  those  giulty  of  her  death -would*  bo -punished. 
The  coBYersation  of  certain  characters  in  the  brothel  of 
Mi^lene  cannot  be  i^peatedy  bull  the  wit  is 'Often*  directed 
agamst  religion.  It  is  acknowledged  hj  the  frequenters  of 
toe  place,  that  Marina  would  reason  them  into  virtue.  Such 
wanton  jests  are  passed  as  make  it  difficult  not  to  laugh  at 
the  pictures  of  piety  which  the  wicked  there  draw  of  the 
00Dverted« 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  gods.  The  evil  that  comes 
is  of  their  sending,  and  they  are  manked  for  eood ;  but  they 
are  as  often  reproached  for  the  part  they  play  m  the  economy 
of  the  universe,  and  sometimes  neglected,  by  their  power 
being  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Gower,  who  acts  as  cnorus, 
refi>rs  events  to  'necessity'  and  ^fortune.'  The  following 
are  spedmens  of  the  philosophy  and  materialism^  the  pi^ 
and  imjnety,  put  into  tne  mouth  of  tlie  Tyrian  prince.  Peri- 
cles appears  wet  by  the  sea-side  of  Pentapolis. 

PerieUi,    '^et  cease  yoor  ire,  ye  MOgry  ttan  of  heaven  t 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  yon ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you ; 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  Uie  rpcks^— 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  teeath 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your.poirers, 
To  hare  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  haying  thrown  him  from  your  wat'ry  gravOi 
Uere  to  hare  death  in  peaee^  is  all  hell  crare. 

Reflecting  on  the  changes  of  adversity  and  prosperity  in  his 
own  person,  he  says,— 

Whereby  I  see  thai  Tmm's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
And  gires  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Married  to  a  daughter  of  King  Simonides,  he  loses  her  at 
sea.    He  addresses  the  waves  from  the  ship, — 

Thou  Gk>d  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  hearen  and  hoU;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
HaWng  call'd  them  from  the  deep ! 


r 


Immediately  after  thi?,  he  snys: — 

0  ynu  goda  I 
Why  do  yoii  make  at  love  yonr  goodly  gifts, 
And  inaich  tbem  striught  away  ?    We,  here  beloir, 
KcciJI  uot  wliat  we  giro,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yuurselTei. 

No  blanphemy  can  well  exceed  this  in  giying  superiorily 
to  man  over  GoU.  In  the  speech  on  moles,  men,  and  gods, 
they  were  compared  together.  Here  men  are  made  superior 
to  gods  in  charity'.  The  animus  seems  to  be  the  same  here 
as  there,  and  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  believo'. 

Pcrula.    We  cannot  but  obey 
"he  povers  bUivc  ns.     Coald  I  rage  and  roar 
.8  doth  the  sea  ihe  lies  in,  yot  the  end 


On  finding  his  daughter  alive,  he  exclaims  : — 
0,1  am  moek'd. 


O  Belicanus,  strike  me,  hnnonr'd  air ; 

Give  mo  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 

Leit  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  mc, 

O'orbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 

And  drown  me  with  their  sveetnosB.    0  come  hither. 

Thou  that  [leget'st  him  tliat  <lid  thee  beget : 

Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsas, 

And  found  at  sea  again  I    O  Holicanns, 

Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 

Ai  thunder  threatens  us.     This  is  Mariua. 

What  was  thy  mother's  name  9  toll  me  but  that. 

For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enoogh, 

Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

On  the  restoralion  of  his  wife,  he  adds : — 

This,  this :  no  more,  yon  gods  1  yonr  present  kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport:  you  shall  do  well, 
Thot  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Uelt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 
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la  tbe  second  of  these  kst  qaotations  i»  the  sentiment 
so  onnmon  to  Shakspen's  ohsn^ersy  that  the  misfortunes  of 
men  aie  the  sport  of  the  gods.  It  woold  be  diffionk  to  say 
whenee  a  idigioas  man  oooU  have  dertTed  sach  an  idea,  or 
what  man  woud  attar  it  not  intending  disreqieet  The  idea 
seems  renewed  in  the  other  speeeheSy  when  nnder  the  appre- 
hension of  proaperitjr.  Pericks  begs  for  soflbring  in  order 
to  antiripatB  ill.  that  die  ffood  may  not  become  another  loss. 
There  was  a  belief  of  antiqnityi  that  something  of  a  balance 
was  straek  between  prosperity  and  adTersity ;  nenee  we  find 
GnBsnSy  in  Herodotus,  fearing  the  latter  from  the  excess  of 
die  former.  Bat  dim  was  more  than  this  opiiwm  in  the 
instance  of  Pericles.  The  jdain  statement  is,  that  men  are 
the  sport  of  the  gods,  altenuted  with  ffood  and  eril  eircom- 
stanoes.  This  sentiment,  and  some  ouers,  whidi  might  be 
held  as  only  characteristic  of  profane  times,  Shakqpere  has 
pven  a  tarn  pecoliar  to  htmecu^  or  made  diem  his  Own  by 
rendition. 

There  is  a  pbraidan  who  restores  Thaisa  to  life — a  natural 
philosopher.  Me  qpeaks  of  yirtue  and  science,  of  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  death,  to  die  following  eflfoct:— - 

CMnoa.    IhalditeTery 
Virtue  wad  emudng  were  endowments  greatoi' 
Then  nolileiiess  »ad  riches :  careleuhdrs 
H»7  the  two  litter  darken  »ad  expend ; 
But  immortatltj  attends  the  former^ 
MaUnf  a  man  a  god.    Tig  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  ph jsley  throa|di  iHiieh  seoret  art 

Stamfaig  o'er  aothoritles/i  ba^ 
)geCher  with  mT  praefeioe)  made  ftuniliar 
To  me  and  mj  aid,  the  best  inftudons 
That  dwell  in  vegi^Tes,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbanoes 
That  natoxe  works,  and  of  her  eaies;  whieh  give  me 
A  more  eontent  in  coarse  cf  tme  deUght 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honmir, 
Or  tie  my  treamre  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  yM  and  dwtA. 

There  are  here,  we  think,  allusions  to  other  subjects  of 
ligion,  whidi  have  not  thmr  warrant  in  the  play,  fiut  this 
more  evident  m  this  speech  of  Helicanus. 
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Adinmiu.    No,  no,  m;  EsewiM ;  Tuwir  this  of  nu^- 
Antiochua  rrom  liiceit  lir'd  not  frou ; 
For  which,  the  most  high  goda  not  minding  longer 
To  vllbhold  the  vcngo&nce  that  thof  bad  In  itorti, 
Dne  to  Ais  holooo!  cspitsl  offoncp ; 
Ereiiin  tbo  hptgbt  And  pride  of  all  Wsglorf, 
When  ho  tu  seated,  uid  hia  dkagbter-viih  biiu. 
In  a  chariot  <jf  ineBtimabte  value, 
A  Ere  from  hearon  came,  and  ahrivelL'd  up 
Their  bodies,  cTcn  to  loathing ;  fur  they  so  nnnk^ 
That  all  thote  e^ros  odor'd  them,  em  their  fall, 
Scorn  no*  their  huid  should  glvo  tliom  burial. 

Eieanct.    TwnB  very  strange. 

//(■/.    And  yet  but  Just;  for  Ihongh 
This  Kngworo  great,  hia  gTBntntsH  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  aia  had  his  reward. 

Etta.    'TIs  Tory  fine. 

Had  not  Sbakspcro  in  mind  the  end  of  Herod,  and  was 
tliere  not  irony  in  tlie  observations  upon  it?  The  end  of 
Anfiochus  is  represented  as  a  Bupematural  judgment  of 
heaven,  and  tlie  '  'tis  very  fine'  of  E^icaiK?,  treftfe  it  as  a 
*  trick  of  the  imaginalion,  or  invention,  thrtuph  which  he 
eaw — 'more  strange  tlian  true."  Antiochus  and  his  daughter 
may  bo  dead,  but  not  in  the  way  related,  tJiinks  Eacancs. 
Gowcr  enters,  saying,—  ,  _ 

In  Antioch,  and  his  dftaghtor,  ^(m  have  heard 
Of  monstrons  last  tho  dno  and  Just  reward; 
In  Pericles,  his  qneen  and  dangiiter,  Been 
(Although  ftsiail'd  vitb  fortune  fierce  and  keen] . 
Virtue  proscn'd  from  fell  dealraction's  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crovn'd  with  joy  at  lost, 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  fignro  of  truth,  of  fhith,  of  loyalty  : 
In  reverend  Corimon  thcro  vol!  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  ayo  wears. 
For  wicked  Cloon  and  his  wife,  when  tamo 
Had  spread  their  carsed  deed,  and  hoDoar'il  name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rago  the  city  lum ; 
That  him  and  his  they  ia  his  palaoo  bum. 
The  gods  for  mnrdor  seem  so  content 
To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  bat  meant. 
Bo,  on  your  patience  overmoro  attending. 
Now  joy  wiut  00  you.    Uorc  ow  play  hw  ending. 
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PerickB  is  a  sort  of  Job.  From  Shakspere  probably  fol- 
lowiDg  his  original,  and  the  moral  being  pointea  out  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  old  play,  there  is  more  of  what 
would  suit  the  religious  requirements  of  a  Johnson  in  mak- 
ing rirtue  in  the  end  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  than  in 
any  other  play  of  Shakspere.  The  poet,  when  left  to  him- 
self, followed  his  own  view  of  things. 
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In  '  purifving'  Shakespere,  many  editors  and  commenla- 
tore  would  leave  out  this  play  as  not  from  his  pen.  One  of 
the  reasons  may  be  said  to  he  the  eame  which  would  not 
allow  the  PuceUe  d'Orleans  to  be  a  work  of  Voltaire.  We 
liave  not  read  the  epic  of  the  French  poet,  but  it  is  under- 
itood  that  Voltaire  made  it  the  vehicle  of  satire  apon  re- 
lifpoii,  and  of  indecency  in  the  supposition  of  La  Pucelle'a 
want  of  chastity.  This  attack  upon  her  character,  Shak- 
spcre  in  adopting,  seems  not  to  have  borrowed  from  English 
historians — rivaGy  of  nations  and  of  faith  might  have  af- 
forded him  the  irreligious  insInuatiotiB,  but  it  appears  to  us 
from  this  coincidence  in  Voltaire,  that  a  similarity  of  mind 
and  purpose  dictated  what  they  both  have  said.  In  the  ac- 
count Hume  gives  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  though  suited  to 
the  humanity  of  his  age,  the  infidel  may  be  detected. 

The  English  duchess  Joan  seems  to  be  handled  with  no  more 
mercy  than  the  French  Joan :  religion,  inspiration,  miracles, 
and  providence  seem  to  be  objects  of  ridicule  in  the  three  plays 
(Parts  I,,  II.,  III.)  of  Henry  VI.,  which  tlierefore  pre- 
sumptively prove  them  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen.  Religion  in  the  virtuous  and  believing  Henry  VI.,  is 
made  as  odious  and  contemptible  as  in  tlie  infidel  and 
wicked  Beaufort. 

If  these  be  the  earliest  plays  of  Shakspere,  we  think  there 
may  be  traced  in  them  the  rough  and  coarse  outlines  of 
character,  which  became  more  complete  and  more  finished 
in  succeeding  scenes.  The  details  of  subjects  introduced  with 
little  art,  delivered  more  in  the  way  of  narration,  become 
more  incidental  in  other  plays — interspersed  with  more  phi- 
losophy, and  decorated  with  more  poetry, 

Henry  VI.  is  a   purely  religious  character,  and  remains 
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religionfl  to  the  end.  Richard  II.  is  relinouB  in  prosperity, 
bat  shaken  by  adversity,  he  confesses  nis  want  of  faith. 
Henry  lY.  is  a  sincere  hypocrite,  and  Richard  III.  a  real 
one.  This  is  the  order  in  which  Shakspere  produces  these 
personages.  Hemy  YI.  characteristically  introduced  as 
Bolingbroke  in  Richard  II.,  is  sustained  m  the  same  lan- 
guage and  spirit  to  the  last,  when  he  gives  his  name  and 
period  to  the  play.  Most  of  Shakspere's  religious  charac- 
ters are  sceptics  and  philosophers  by  fits  and  starts.  Shak- 
spere therefore  seems,  undisguisedly  enough,  to  have  at- 
tacked religion  in  his  earliest  plays,  and  in  later  ones  to 
haye  done  it  with  more  desiCT  and  more  art 

The  opening  dialogue  of  this  play  is  on  the  death  of 
Heniy  V.  Bedford  commences  with  a  speech  compounded 
of  dmnity  and  astrology. 

Hong  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night! 
OcNnets  importing  change  of  timea  and  states, 
Brandish  your  ciystal  treBsea  in  the  sky ; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
Thai  hare  consented  onto  Henry's  death ! 

When  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  speaks,  he  utters  striking 
impiehr.  In  the  language  of  the  Bible,  he  likens  the  king 
to  a  dod,  and  more  Uian  a  God  on  account  of  his  yictories, 
and  profiine  are  the  replies  of  Gloucester  on  church,  religion, 
and  prayer* 

Win.    He  was  a  king  blessed  of  the  King  of  kings. 
tXnto  the  French  the  dreadfol  Jadgment-day 
So  dreadfol  will  not  be,  aa  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fonght: 
The  ehorch's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperons. 

Olo.    The  church!   where  is  it?    Had  not  churchmen 
prajred. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed : 
None  do  yon  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  ake  a  school-boy,  yon  may  over-awe. 

Win,    Gloster,  whatever  we  like,  ihoa  art  protector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  prond ;  she  holdetn  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religions  churchmen,  may. 

Olo,    Name  not  relision,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  Uie  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
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The  ntrologic  divine,  Bedford,  sdilrcesM  a  iwrt  of  collect 
to  tlio  gliost  of  Hiinry  V.,  ilie  end  introdiiciny  tiic  star  ol' 
Pericles: — 

Henty  the  Fifth  1  thy  ghoet  I  invocnUi 
Prosper  this  roaltu,  keep  it  from  civil  broili? 
Com  but  irilh  luiTerBe  plftnots  in  the  heavens  I 
A  far  moro  glorioas  star  thj  soul  will  mklte, 

ThttQ  Julius  Ctosar,  or  bright • 

The  whole  of  the  conversation  phowe  the  ftccuBtomed  irrp- 
ligion  of  Shakspere,  in  transferring  profane  antiquity  from 
Perielea  to  Henry  VI.  This  burle^ae  cannot  in  escuse  be 
aaid  to  be  cbaraeteristic  of  the  times.  The  above  proves, 
that  under  all  tirane  and  all  circnmstances,  whatever  were 
the  exoterie  appearances,  Shnkspere  wrote  in  accordance 
wilb  the  cffiteric  sentiment  of  hU  own  minil,  and  left  a  pal- 
pable sign  of  hia  own  opinions. 

From  a  variety  of  passages  may  be  inferred  Shakspere's 
iinBatisfactory  views  of  prayer  as  a  channel  of  comniunica- 
tion  between  man  and  hia  Maker.  In  this  play,  Henry  VJ. 
is  represented  as  full  of  prayer,  sincerely  seeKing  tlio  help  of 
Providence,  butwithont  success — ond  there  are  several  ether 
cfaanicterB  and  situations  where  prayer  is  not  favourably  in- 
troduced. 

Strunge  enough,  with  a  most  Christian  people,  who  were 
to  place  their  belief  in  Joan  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven, 
Charles  begins  by  appealing  to  Mam,  Joan  is  announced 
and  declares  herself  in  terms  received  from  most  hiBboriea — ■ 
the  usual  incidents  of  siqtematuralism  have  happened  to  her. 
But  the  one  of  being  transfornted  from  a  plain  into  a  very 
heautiiiil  person  does  not  seem  bo  common,  hut  analogous  to 
a  particutir  miracle  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  proofe 
and  declarations  seem  taken  Irom  types  which  ought  not  to 
be  re-produced.  The  trial  by  combat  seems  an  exoeption, 
which,  though  reverenced  in  those  times,  is  not  now,  and  is 
introduced  lor  others  to  laugh  at  it  and  religion.  Charles 
and  Pucclle  fight — 

Charki.    Sttif.atay  thy  hiuiils;  thon  art  on  Amitzan, 
Anil  figtit«n  with  tha  sword  of  Doborub. 

Pualle.    Clirisl'ii  mother  bolpa  mo,  clso  I  wors  too  vekk. 
Chiir.     Wboe'oT  hcIpB  Ihec,  'tia  thou  thtt  must  help  me. 
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Tb  incwBO  the  ridicnley  Cliailes  munedialelj  makoi  lore  to 
the  Pnodle^  and  the  oourtien  join  in  profime  and  indecent 
oomDienls  not  to  be  repeated* 

Clorlet.    Was  Mahomet  Innbed  with  a  doref 
Thou  with  an  aae^  art  inaplrea  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Gonttantiiie, 
Nor  Tel  Saint  Philip'i  daughterly  were  like  tkee«  • . 
Bright  jrtar  of  VeanB,  ^^*^  down  on  the  earth, 
Hofw  may  I  raferently'worlihi^  ihjw  eno^^ 

jflMpon.    LeaTeoffdeUyayandletnaraiietheaiege. 

Beigmkr,  Wnmui,  do  what  ihoa  ean'jrt  to  Hi?e  our  hononn 
Drive  them  from  Orleaaa,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

(Jkat,    Preaentiy  weHl  trr: — Oome,  lefk  away  ahoat  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  tmit^  if  ue  proTo  nlae. 


This  cnrkHU  admiztnra  of  ftbe  idigion  and  legendary  faith, 
Mahommedan,  Christian,  and  Pagan,  has  employed  the  com- 
mcptatotfc  CharleBy  who  is  thns  anxious  to  wcnship  the 
PnoeDe  as  the  ^podden  of  lore^  flippantly  ends  b^  staking 
his  belief  in  religion  on  her  credit 

The  soene  ehanses  to  London,  where  religion  is  again  the 
dieme*    The  waroena  of  the  Tower  refiue  to  let  Gloucester 

iSenftmL    Answer  70a  lo  the  lord  protector,  Tillains  ? 
iWmrdm.    [TFtOMk]  The  Lord  protect  him  I 

The  lord  protector  himself  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  speak 
still  leM  rerereotially.  Olouoest^r  accuses  Beaufort  of  mur- 
dering Henry,  of  granting  indulgences  to  prostitateBi  and 
threatans  yjojoaoai  to  which  the  cardinal  rqAioo 

'•NM^y  Stand  thon  baol^  I  will  not hodge  afNft; 
This  he  Bamascof ,  he  ttioa  cursed  CUn, 
(To  day  Ay  hrothar  Ahely  if  then  wilt. 

After  seme  derision  of  the  Pope,  Gloucester  says  that  the 
fn^jffol  cares  for  neither  Qci  nor  king.  WiiuiheBter  rc- 
]dies  that  Gloucester  seeks  to  overthrow  religion,  and  that  he 
(the  caidlbal)  win  have  his  <^AAiri'^-efooa'-^n  which  the 
mayor  obseryes, — 

111  call  Ibr  elobi,  if  you  will  noi  away : — 
This  eaidhial  is  nywe  haoghty  than  the  deril. 


I 
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This  fierce  and  brutal  spirit  allowrd  to  charaoterise  Win- 
chester, is  B  manifest  ilispara?enicnt  of  hiB  oacred  character. 
In  the  4th  scene  of  ttiia  Act,  when  SalJsbiuy  is  ehot,  he 
dies  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  the  Service, — 

0  Lord,  hare  mercy  od  ub,  vretched  sinnorB  I 
Talbot  observes, — 

One  of  th;  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  tiie  Btroclc  ofl'I — 
and  draws,  in  the  name  of  seriousness,  a  most  comic  picture, 
and  consoles  him  thus: — 

Yet  liv'it  thon  Salisbury !  though  thy  speech  doth  Mi, 

One  eye  thou  hast  Ui  louk  to  heaven  for  jra«e : 

The  Bun  vith  one  cyo  vicwi'th  all  the  world. — 

UeaTen  be  thon  gracioua  U>  none  ative, 

If  SaJisbury  want  mercy  at  thy  htuide  I 

The  effect  of  this,  though  under  awful  circumstances,  is  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

Talbot's  religion  occurs  frequently :  he  is  a  pious  character : 
his  appeals  to  the  Deit^  are  hold,  reproachful,  martial, 
revengeful — his  Chriatiauity,  except  in  name,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Paganism  of  Titus  Andronicus,  and 
Pericles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  the  mythological  nonsense 
Charles  addresses  to  La  Pucello  on  the  taking  of  Orleans, 
whilst  be  speaks  of  her  as  a  prophetess  and  divinity,  and 
makes  her  the  saint  of  France  in  placeofSt.  Denis.  Cliarles 
was  not  a.  very  worthy  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  as  willing  to 
change  his  God  and  his  sauil  on  success,  as  he  was  ready  to 
disbelieve  religion  in  case  of  failure.  But  we  suppose  this  is 
French  levity;  it  certainly  is  no  higher  lesson. 

In  London  (Act  II.,  scene  2.),  we  have  Mortimer  only 
brought  in  to  give  us  an  example  of  dying,  in  what  will  be 
found  to  be  the  usual  Shaksperian  style.  In  a  parting  ad- 
dress to  hia  keepers,  and  in  a  dialo^rue  with  his  nephew,  he 
speaks  in  the  usual  material  terms  of  death;  tliough  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  all  his  life  and  treats  of  many  jraints  of  it,  he 
has  no  mention  of  God  for  the  past  or  present,  or  of  a  future 
stale,  though  he  is  particular  about  his  funeral.  He  has 
never  felt  the  consolations  of  rehgion,  aud  no  hopti  beams 
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OfTcr  die  ndtiidioly  looie.  Tlie  11B0I0  hm  no  tpiritnal 
iidTiee  to  give  the  nephew,  the  Phnrtegmet,  whom  he  makes 
his  heir  to  dTil  wan  and  the  smne  troubled  liie— the  nephew 
hoUs  out  DO  prospect  to  his  vnole  of  a  better  life  hereafter. 
The  absenee  of  aaj  tUngiqipoadung  to  religion  is  die  more 
HwiarlmhlB,  beosnae  die  wicass  from  his  imprisonment  by 
danth,  whidi  Mofftiiner  mentioiis,  and  tlie  lump  of  day  he 
eaUs  Viwmit,  somst  to  a  Chrvtian  the  departure  of  the 
soul  from  an  abMfe  made  of  such  matter  here,  to  its  entire 
liber^  in  heafon* 

Glonoester  and  Windiester  have  an  altercation  similar  to 
die  preceding:  at  last, in  answer  to  Gloneester^s  insinuatioDB, 
the  bishop  calls  him '  irrererend,'  which  shews  at  least  the 
term  whidi  Shakspere  dionght  apprquiate  to  his  conduct. 
Gloucester  said  the  bishop  was  not  wlwt  he  inrofessed  to  be, 
and  the  king  sa js  he  has  heard  him  preach  what  he  does 
not  see  him  practisey  which  is  a  remark  Shakspere  often 
makes  of  the  sacred  profiassion.  Nor  does  he  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  diowing  his  usual  contempt  of  oadis. 

On  die  reoondliation  produced  by  the  kmg^s  remarks, 
Gloaoeslar  profiers  a  tmoe  in  diese  words— 

Bo  help  me  Ood,  as  I  dissemble  not! 

Wimtkmlet.    80  help  na  God,  «s  I  Intend  it  not  1 

Thai  our  author  puts  into  die  mouth  of  a  priest  an  open 
mockeiy  of  a  solemn  oath. 

Shakspers  siTes  these  bloody  warriors  die  lansnage  of 
rd^;ioii:  Eng^sh  and  French  alike  daim  Provmence  in 
thenr  fiiTOur,  and  assume  death  in  the  batde-ftdd  to  be  the 
beat  ftmoari  to  heayen.  Bedford  dies  on  the  occasion  of 
telakmg  Kouen,  with  a  speech  in  his  mouth,  as  if  taken  from 
the  wooa  by  which  Simeon  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the 

B^iffitri.    Nov,  qaieteonl,  depart  when  faesTen  please; 
For  I  hsTO  seen  our  enemiee'  o wthrov. 
What  Is  tiie  tnist  or  strengtli  of  Ibolieh  man  ff 
^kej,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  thdr  seolb. 
Are  glad  end  Ihin  b j  flight  to  save  themselTes. 

Let  the  reader^  who  may  suspect  this  of  being  a  strained 
analogyy '  aeaaon  lus  admiration  but  awUle,'  until  we  can 
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introduoG  to  his  iiotica  other  parodice  npon  Holy  Wiit,  of 
wliicli  our  autlior  lias  been  convicted,  and  the  BJiaiogy  iu 
queatton  will  cease  to  seem  unlikely. 
Alen^n  sitys  U>  La  Pucelle — 

We'll  set  thy  Btatne  in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  tbeo  rcrorcao'd  like  a  bliiBBcd  saint; 
•'•'   ' '  Bmploj  thoB  then,  sweat  Tirgio,  for  our  good. 

Yet  this  '  blewed  saint'  is  made  to  menlion  'fortune    as 
gi»ine  her  the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Burgundy. 

TBlbot  says  to  his  eon  befoi-e  the  eng^ement  iii  whitli 
they  hoth  die — 


Himself  wounded  mortally  and  his  son  home  dead  before 
iiini,  he  says — 

Thon  antic  death,  which  Inngh'at  ni  horo  lo  Boorn, 

Anon,  fi-oBi  thy  inaultiog  tyranny. 

Conpleii  in  Ixinds  of  perpetuity. 

Two  TallKits,  wingeil  throngh  tbo  lithar  sty, 

In  thy  dcai'ite,  shall  'scape  mortality. — 

We  might  Icbyc  to  the  admirers  of  this  reverence  for 
religion,  the  credit  of  this  doggrel  piety,  but  Knight  has 
ft  theory,  that  except  at  the  end  of  scenes,  lines  in  rhyme  are 
not  Shakspere's,  and  Johnson  says — '  Ail  this  about  young 
Talhot  docs  not  belong  to  the  play.'  Besides,  a  general  re- 
mark that  in  these  rhymes  Shakspere  renounced  hia  reason, 
sacrificed  sense  to  sound.  We  know  the  sentiment  a  more 
Christian  writer  would  impart  on  the  occtisiun  of  death. 
Those  who  were  twain  in  this  life  are  given  the  common 
expHTctation  of  ChristiauH,  of  meeting  in  another  world,  which 
we  have  frequently  to  remark  never  enters  the  imagi- 
nation of  Shaksperij,  who  by  a  more  brilliant  instance  than 
the  preceding,  could  have  lent  the  charms  of  eloquence  and 
the  graces  of  fueling  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  instead  of 
being  tlie  stern  and  sombre  advocate  of  the  maleri^ism  uf 
the  grave. 

Shakspere  is  probably  true  to  Instiirical  as  well  as  nH^o^al 
cluirat;tcristicd]  when  he  paiiite  the  English  as  i]iore  pious 
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than  tlie  French,  hut  it  cannot  be  true  to  character,  making 
so  many  of  both  nations  treat  rehgion  with  levity. 

Pucelle  is  introduced  praying,  not  to  Jesus,  the  Vimn,  or  her 
patron  saint,  but  to  fiends:  ofl^ring  to  sell  first  her  body  then 
ner  soul  to  them.  Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  the 
style  in  which  Shakspere  treats  all  the  host  of  super- 
naturals  so  much  employed  in  his  plays. 

York.    Briog  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn'd  to  bum. 

Shepherd,    Ah,  Joan  I  this  kills  thy  Other's  heart  outright  I 
Hare  I  sought  ererj  country  far  and  near, 
And  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless,  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter,  I  will  die  with  thee. 

Pucelle.    Decrepit  miser  I  base  ignoble  wretch 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood. 
Thou  art  no  fiither,  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shep.    Out,  out  I — ^my  Lords,  an  please  you,  'tis  not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows ; 
Her  mother,  liying  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first-fruit  of  my  bachlorship. 

Wartoick.    Graceless,  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 
Tarh.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been. 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep,    Fie,  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle. 
Ood  knows  thou  art  a  oollop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Joan. 

Pue,    Peasant,  araunt !  you  have  suborned  this  man, 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  Tis  true,  I  gare  a  noble  to  the  priest. 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  natiyity  !  I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast. 
Had  been  a  Uttle  ratsbane  for  thy  sake : 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  rav'nous  wolf  had  eaten  thee. 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  9 
O,  bum  her,  bum  her ;  hanging  is  too  good. 

York,    Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  liv'd  too  long. 
To  fill  the  world  with  yicious  qualities. 

Pue.    First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemn'd : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
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Virtama,  and  itoly ;  thotvn  from  above, 

Bf  iniptr&Hon  of  celestrai  grace, 

To  work  aiceeiling  miracle*  t>a  earth. 

I  never  hkd  ta  do  with  wicked  spirits : 

Bnt  yon, — Ch&t  are  poiloted  with  your  Inata, 

tJt^D'd  with  tbe  guiltleBg  blood  of  ioaocente. 

Corrupt  and  tninted  with  a  thonsond  vicee, — 

Becsnse  yon  waiit  the  grace  that  others  bare, 

YoQ  judge  it  ttraigLt  3  thing  imposaible 

To  eompuB  wonders,  bot  by  help  of  dovili. 

No,  miBoonceiTod  1    Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 

A  virgin  from  her  lender  inlaDey, 

Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 

Whose  maiden  blood,  thas  rigoronsly  elTus'd, 

Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven, 
York.    Ay,  ay ;  away  with  her  t< 
Wnr.    And  hark  ye,  sirs;  because  iho  ia  a  n 

Spure  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enough  t 

Pisco  barrels  of  pitch  upon  tlie  ^tol  stuke. 

That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
Pile.     Will  DOthtog  turn  your  unrelenting  heartfcB 

Then  Joan,  discover  tliiue  infirmity ; 

That  warrantflth  by  Inw  to  be  thy  privilege. 

I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides: 
Murder  not  then  tlie  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Altbongh  ye  halo  me  to  a  violent  death. 

Tori;.    Now  heaven  forefendl  the  holy  mud  withohiUf 
War-    The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought : 

II  all  your  sCrkt  preciseness  come  to  this  ! 

Yorb.    She  and  tbe  dauphin  have  been  juggling:' 
I  did  imagine  what  voold  be  her  refuge. 

War.    Welt,  go  to ;  Wd  will  have  no  bastards  Iit*fl 
Esperially  since  Charles  must  father  it, 

Pnc.    You  are  deceived ;  my  child  is  n 
It  was  Alen^on  that  onjoj'd  my  love. 

Yi-ri.     Aleni;on  !  that  notorious  Maehiavel  I 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thoniand  lives. 

Piic.     0,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  yon ; 
Twos  neither  Charles,  not  fet  (he  dnke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevaii'd. 

War.    A  married  man  !  that's  most  intolerable. 
Why,  here's  a  girl  !  I  think,  slie  knows  n 
BO  many,  whom  she  may  accuse, 
's  Bigiii  she  has  been  liberal  and  int. 
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Tcrh.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  Tirgin  pare  I 
Stmmpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee  : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Many  commentators  have  objected  to  Shakspere's  treat- 
ment of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  not  becoming  to  humanity 
— but  was  it  respectful  to  religion  ? 

Pucelle  represented  as  having  no  common  father  or 
mother,  as  being  descended  from  the  royal  stock  of  the 
country,  under  inspiration  of  celestial  grace,  working  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  devils,  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  sacred  story,  as  to  admit  little  doubt  of  intentional 
imitation.  Indeed  this  is  evidenced  in  the  preceding  dia- 
logue. The  fear  of  death  making  Joan  accuse  herself  of 
being  with  child  in  order  to  evade  her  sentence — ^York  and 
Warwick  past  ironical  and  sceptical  comment  on  the  fact  of 
such  a  miracle  in  a  holy  maid  and  virgin.  Joan  at  last 
denies  herself,  cmrses  the  country  of  her  enemies  with  dark- 
neu  and  them  with  hanging.  A  curse  that  has  memorable 
parallels  in  sacred  writ. 

Having  in  this  play,  and  in  others,  been  ourselves  convinced 
that  Shakspere  must  have  had  sacred  writ  in  recollection,  we 
will  give  instances  where  tliis  is  pointed  out  by  commentators 
on  this  very  play,  and  we  ask  whether  ours  are  not  as 
recognisable  as  theirs? 

Pope  says  of  the  prayer  of  Joan  beginning  '  Charming 
spells  and  perkmts — j)eruwts  are  charms  sowed  up,  and 
quotes  Ezech.  xni.  18 : — '  Woe  to  them  that  sow  pillows  to 
all  armholes  to  hunt  souls.'  Stevens  says  it  is  the  boast 
of  Lucifer,  in,  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  1  that  he  will 
nt  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation  in  the  sides  of  the 
north.'  Of  the  curse  of  Joan,  Idalone  sajB  the  expression 
'  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death'  is  scriptural : — 
'  Whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to 
give  liffht  to  them  tnat  sit  in  'Vlarkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death.'  '  Showing  in  this  scene  and  those  preceding,  Shak- 
spere had  in  mind  the  very  words  as  welt  as  the  facts  of 
scripture. 
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Certainly  Providence  is  introdaoed  on  every  occasion  in 
this  play,  with  inferences,  from  such  opposite  directions, 
and  with  such  intentional  malice,  that  the  oesigns,  or  the  sen- 
timents, of  the  writer  cannot  possibly  lie  mistaken.  King 
Henry  is  one  of  those  who  refers  everything  to  Provideooe; 
which,  seemindv,  involving  contradictions,  makes  religioB 
ridiculous.  Shakspere  gives  proof  of  having  studied  the 
Bible,  particularly  in  the  character  of  the  Km^;  but  does 
he  show  reverence  in  his  use  of  its  materials?  The  Cardinal 
and  Richard  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  are  sati- 
rical sceptics:  the  rest  are  more  or  less  ironical  on  religion — 
sometimes  material  in  their  thoughts,  or  frequently  indulg- 
ing in  those  horrid  imprecations  which  have  moved  the  in- 
dignation of  religious  critics. 

It  is  needless  to  wade  through  all  the  piety  put  into  the 
King's  mouth.  Could  this  coarse  and  ready-colouring  of 
the  Christian  character  have  conveyed  a  religious  impression 
to  the  audience,  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  make  liim 
respected?  The  grandfather  a  hypocrite,  the  father  a  re- 
formed rake,  the  nne  ends  in  a  pious  imbecile,  who  makes 
his  religion  a  reason  for  his  weakness  and  the  nation's  dis- 
honour. 

The  piety  of  the  King  is  always  rrud  a  propoi  to  tlie 
event.  He  thanks  God  foi;  having  given  him  Margaret, 
and  ends  with 

If  sympathy  of  love  unite  oar  thoughts  ; 

which  was  the  thing  wanting,  as  she  gave  her  affections  to 
Suffolk,  despised  her  husband,  and  destroyed  Gloster.  If 
swearing  by  all  that  is  sacred  for  the  worst  purposes  denotes 
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a  reverential  taste,  then  is  our  author  undoubtedly  religious ; 
as  these  solemn  oatlis  are  perpetually  in  the  mouths  oi  the 
wretched  characters  of  th(«e  historical  plays. 

Salisbury  prefaces  his  political  and  military  observations 
with 

By  the  death  of  him  who  died  for  all. 

He  says  of  Beaufort : — 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  Cardinal, 
More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  th'  charch, 
As  stoat  and  proad  as  he  were  lord  of  all, 
Swear  like  a  mffian. 

In  the  First  Act  we  are  presented  with  two  dreams,  by 
*  Humphrey'  and  '  Nell/  so  drawn  as  plainly  to  refer  these 
phenomena  to  material  causes  (as  do  all  physiologists  of  the 
present  day) — ^the  dream  of  the  Duke  being  inciU^  by  appre- 
hensiony  and  the  Duchess's  by  ambition.  Shakspere  has 
admirably  described  the  effect  of  dreams  on  different  classes 
of  persons. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloster,  as  Saul  in  the  Bible^  consults 
wizards,  who  *  have/  says  the  priest  Hume — 

Promised  to  show  jonr  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
Thai  shall  make  answer  to  such  qaestions 
Ai  by«yonr  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

On  the  Duchess  giving  Hume  money^  he  sajB — 

Oold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Queen  Margaret  says  to  Suffolk,  of  Henry,  her  husband : 

All  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads ; 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ;   • 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard ;  and  his  loves 
Are  brasen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 
I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head; 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness! 

This  is  a  minute  description  of  a  religious  person,  suiting 
all  persuasions,  and  delivered  in  contempt  of  their  tlioughts, 
Btn^es,  occupations,  and  amusements.  The  Duchess  says  to 
the  Queen : — 
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Peter,  the  unjust  apprentice,  accases  hie  inastH'  nf  treason, 
out  o{  spite :  the  trial  of  combnt  is  arranged  to  take  plact^ 
betweeu  tlieni  in  a  iQOutli.     Peter  says — 

AIm  !  my  lord,  I  etmnot  6glit ;  for  Ood'a  sake  pity  mj  cue !  the 
apiU  of  man  prdvaiteth  against  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercj  upon  mel 
I  shall  never  be  able  Co  fight  a  blow.    O  Lord,  mj  heart  I 

Tlie  scene  changes  to  the  incantalion  in  the  presence  of 
tlte  Duchess.  The  spiiits  are  spoken  to  under  the  ground ; 
one  of  them,  Asmath,  ajjpeare,  who  is  conjured  by  the 
'  Eternal  God'  to  answer  what  they  shall  ask.  He  acoord- 
'  iglv  delivers  a  siring  of  prophecies  which  prove  true.  One 
*  -a  predicts  death  to  York,  who  says — 
These  oraclei!  are  hardily  attain'd. 
And  hardly  undersUK>d. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  resemblance  ta  a  similar  scene  id 
holy  writ,  this  mcantation,  as  well  as  that  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  the  introduction  of  spirits,  miracles,  trials  by  combat, 
which  follow  one  another  in  these  plays,  often  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  plot,  eliow  lliat  the  writer  fif  these  were  hii 
earliest  plays)  began  in  a  very  matter-of-uet  way  his  dis- 
countenance of  supematuralistD.  Aflerwards,  when  he  in- 
troduced these  things  as  the  machinery  of  his  plays,  he  with 
a  more  refined  aim  exposed  the  same  delusion ;  numerous 
evidences  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  ir 
the  speech  of  Theseus  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii 
Lear,  and  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

The  King,  the  Queen,  Gloster,  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  an 
out  liawkiiig  near  St.  Alban'e,  when  the  foUowing  conversa- 
tion takes  place  between  them.     The  pious  Henry  analo(^- 
cally  remarks,  on  Gloeter's  falcon  rising  above  the  rest- 
See  bow  God  in  all  fail  crentures  Torks ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  tain  of  climbing  high. 

Sufalk.    No  morvcl,  tax  it  like  jour  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawka  do  I«<r  r  so  iteU  i 
They  know  tlieir  master  loves  to  bo  aloft. 
And  bears  his  tlioughta  ahore  hi«  falcon's  pitch. 

Gloilrr.     My  lord,  'tis  hut  a  Ijmo  ignoble  mind 
Thai  mounts  no  higher  than  n  bird  can  soar. 
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CatdmaL    I  thought  as  much.    He'd  be  aboTe  the  cIqucU. 

Oh,    Ay,  my  lord  cardinal|  how  think  joa  by  that  ? 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  ooald  fly  to  heav'n  ? 

K.  Henry.    The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

Surely  sach  sentiments  put  into  the  month  of  the  pious 
kingy  are  meant  to  be  as  ironical  as  the  expressions  of  the 
rest  are  said  in  contempt. 

On  the  Cardinal  saymg  that  Qloster's  treasore  is  on  earth, 
the  Protector  and  he  qu^rel,  and  appoint  a  pkoe  of  meeting 
to  fight  The  Queen  takes  part  agamst  Oloster,  and  Henry 
says — 

I  pry'thee  peace, 
Good  Queen ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Cardinal.    Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword. 

Here  are  introduced  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  a  priest  is  made  to  scofF  at  them.  Gloeter 
says — 

Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  111  share  your  crown  for  this. 
The  Cardinal  answers  in  Latin : — 

Physician,  cure  thyself. 

There  was  a  conspiracy  against  Gloster,  me^t  to  hreak 
out  on  the  occasion  of  this  hawking  party :  the  Cardinal 
hints  at  it  in  this  quarrel  with  Gloster,  and  one  would  sup- 
pose it  would  have  immediately  been  put  in  action.  Instead 
of  this  a  miracle  scene  is  introduced,  and  the  apprehension  of 
Gloster  for  high  treason  comes  immediate^  atler.  First 
enters  one,  crying,  '  a  miracle !' 

OloiUr.    What  means  this  noise  ?. 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

One,    A  miracle  I  a  miracle  I 

Sufolk,    Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

One,    Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine, 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  received  his  sight; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

K.  Henry,    Now,  God  be  prais'd  1  that  to  belicTing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  I 
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Then  we  have  the  Mayor  of  Si.  Alban's,  and  his  brethren ; 
and  Simpcox,  borne  betwL'en  two  persons  in  a  cliair;  his 
wife,  and  a  great  multitude,  following. 

Cardinal.    Hero  como  tba  tovnamon  in  proco«aion. 
To  present  jour  highneBB  vith  the'min. 

K.  Bmry.    Qruat  U  hia  comfort  in  this  esrtlily  »»le. 
Although  bf  his  sight  bis  siu  be  multiplied. 

Ototter.    Stand  bj,  mf  ui&elers,  bring  him  nekr  tho 
His  highness'  pleosura  is  to  talk  with  him. 

K.  Henry.    Guod  fellow,  toll  ug  hero  tho  circumstan 
Thftt  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What,  hast  thou  been  born  blind,  auil  now  rostor'di 

Sitnpeox.     Born  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 

Wife.    A.J,  indeed,  was  he. 

Siif.     What  woman  is  this ! 

Wi/t.     Hia  wife,  aa't  like  your  lordship. 

Olo.     Had'st  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  could'et  hare  better  toll, 

K.  Jltary.    'Whero  wert  thou  bom  i 

Simp.    At  Borvick  in  tlie  north,  an't  like  your  graee. 

K.  Hfray     Poor  loul  I  God's  goodnese  bath  been  great  to  tllM : 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pais, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hach  done. 

Q.  Margaret.    Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  hero  by  chance, 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine ! 

Simp.    Ood  knows,  of  pure  deTotion;  being  call'd 
A  hundred  times,  and  oftener,  in  my  sleep 
By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  sajil,  '  Simpcoi,  come ; 
Come,  offer,  at  my  ahrine,  and  1  will  help  thee.' 

Wift.    Most  (rue,  forsooth  ;  and  many  time  and  oft 
Myself  hare  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 

Car.    What,  art  thou  lame  ? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 

Su^.    How  cam'at  thou  so  ? 

Simp.  A  fall  olT  of  a  tree. 

Wift.    A  plum-tree,  master. 

Olo.     How  long  hast  thou  been  blind ! 

Simp.    0,  born  so,  master. 

Gh.    What,  and  would'st  climb  a  trce^ 
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Simtp.    Bat  onee  in  all  my  Ufe,  when  I  was  a  yonth. 

Wi/€.    Too  true,  and  bonght  his  climbing  reiy  dear. 

Oh.    Mass,  tbon  loT'dst  plums  well,  that  woold'Bt  Tentore  so. 

Simp.    Alas,  good  sir,  my  wife  desir'd  some  damsons, 
And  made  me  cfimb  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Olo.    A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve. 
Let's  see  thine  eyes :  wink  now :  now  open  them. 
In  my  opinion,  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp.    Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  Qod  and  St  Alban. 

Glo.    Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  what  colour  is  this  cloak  of? 

Simp.    Red,  master,  red  as  blood. 

Olo.    Why,  that's  well  said :  what  colour  is  my  gown  of  ? 

Simp.    Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black  as  jet. 

K.  Henry.    Why,  then  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet  is  of? 

Suf.    And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Olo.    But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a  many. 

Wife.    Never  before  this  day  in  all  his  life. 

Oto.    Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 

Swtp.    Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Olo.    What's  his  name  ? 

Simp,    I  know  not. 

Olo.    Nor  his? 

Simp.    No  indeed,  master. 

Olo.    What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.    Sftunder  Simpcoz,  an  if  it  please  yon,  master. 

Olo.  Saunder,  sit  there,  the  lying'st  knave  in  Christendom.  If 
thou  hadst  been  bom  blind,  thou  might'st  as  well  know  all  our 
names,  as  thus  to  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear.  Sight  may 
distingoish  colours :  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all,  it  is  im- 
poiiible.  My  lords,  St.  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ;  would  ye 
not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great,  that  could  restore  this  cripple  to 
his  legs? 

Simp.    O  master,  that  you  could ! 

Olo.    My  masters  of  St.  Alban's, 
Have  YOU  not  beadles  in  vour  town. 
And  things  called  whips? 

Mayor.    Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Oio.    Then  send  for  one  presently. 

M<iy.    Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

Olo.    Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither.    Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  ta 
save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  tlds  stool,  and  run  away. 
Simp.    Alas  1  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone;  you  go  about 
to  torture  me  in  vain. 
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Qlo,  Well,  lir,  wo  ranat  hftve  yon  find  yoiur  lega.  Slrish,  bMdli, 
whip  him  till  be  Uap  orer  tliM  same  sWol. 

BtadU.  I  will,  mjr  tord.  Come  on,  sitTuh.  Off  with  jronr  doublet 
quickly. 

Simp.    Aim  1  niiutar,  what  ihall  I  do?    I  am  not  able  to  ttaod. 

An«r  the  beadle  has  hit  him  oitce,  he  leaps  over  the  etool 
tind  ruiiB  away ;  and  they  follow,  and  cry,  '  a  miracle ! ' 

K.  Utrny,     O  Gud,  seeat  thou  this,  tuid  be&r'it  k>  long ! 

Q'uen,     II  made  me  lBD£h  U)  see  the  rillaia  run. 

OluiUr.    Follov  the  knare,  and  take  this  drab  ainy. 

Wi/t,     Alu  I  air,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Olo.    Let  them  be  whip'd  through  erery  market  town. 
Till  they  eome  lo  Berwick,  from  whence  tbey  came. 

Cardinal.     Duke  Humphrey  has  doue  a  miracle  to-day, 

Su/oli.    True,  mode  the  bme  to  leap,  oad  fly  away. 

Oto.    But  you  haTe  done  more  miracles  thaa  1 ; 
You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Shakspere  jpvea  tliis  inetance  of  a  pretended  miracle  in 
order,  apparently,  to  expose  the  nature  of  those  esteemed  real, 
and  to  show  that  however  the  religious  might  believe  in  them 
as  prooft  of  heaven,  the  wise  and  the  cunning  of  the  worlil, 
luyineu,  priests,  and  women,  laughed  at  them.  Esceptine 
this  object,  it  ia  difficult  to  conceive  vrhat  the  author  conld 
have  ill  view.  This  miracle  scciie  is  purely  episodical,  and 
applies  neitlier  to  anything  going  before  nor  coming  after. 
We  might  suppose  that  a  popish  miracle  was  here  ri^culed, 
wore  not  the  early  incidents  of  tlie  case  a  perfect  tnmacript 
of  the  instance  of  Jesus  restoring  a  blind  man  to  ught. 

Henry's  acknowledgment  of  a  God  involves  a  rejection 
on  Providence,  The  ideas  in  part,  and,  in  part  the  words, 
seem  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  We  are  told  upon  the 
occasion  of  miracles  in  the  New  Testament,  that  a  great 
multitude  went  about  glorifj-ine  the  Lord,  King  Henry  ia 
drawn  as  receiving  all  with  the  most  approved  credulity. 
He  seems  overcome  by  the  impious  exhibition.  Shaksptre 
puts  into  liis  mouth  wonder,  at  the  forbearance  of  God.  His 
otlier  characters;  under  similar  circumstances,  fall  into  dar- 
ing remonstrance  at  the  want  of  help,  or  interference,  in  the 
heavens, 

Knigbl  calls  this  scene  'a  ludicrous  episode  in  a  tragic 
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hisUMy.'  TbiB  indicates  whal  he  thought  of  the  nature  of  it 
with  regaFd  to  the  plot.  Sir  Thomas  More  related  tlie  same 
occurrence  with  due  reverence,  as  told  by  Grafton  in  his 
Chronicles,  inserted  by  Knight.  There  the  whole  affair 
bears  a  very  different  aspect,  and  conveys  no  reflection  on 
fdigion.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  Shidcspere  changed  his 
materials  to  suit  his  own  views. 

The  two  combatants,  the  master  and  the  apprentice,  appear 
before  the  king  to  fight.  This  is  another  episode,  apparently 
only  introduoea  to  ridicule  trial  by  combat,  which  the  faith  of 
Christianity  in  Providence  supposed  would  decide  the  right, 
and  which  remained  on  the  statute  book  till  1819.  It  will 
be  observed,  in  Shakspere's  latter  plays,  that  he  does  not 
introduce  his  supematuraUsm  as  an  episode ;  nor  does  he  give 
such  a  constant  succession  of  episodes,  but  in  these  historical 
plays  they  form  the  salient  points. 

1  Neigk.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  yoa  in  a  cup  of 
sack ;  and  ftar  not,  neighbour,  yoa  shall  do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh,    And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  chameoo; 

3  Neigh,  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neighbour : 
drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Homer,  Let  it  come,  i'fidth,  and  I'll  pledge  yon  all :  and  a  fig  for 
PeCerl 

1  PreiUict,    Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not  afraid. 

2  Pren,  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master;  fight  for 
credit  of  the  prentioes. 

Peler,  I  thank  yoa  all ;  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I  pray  you ; 
for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  this  world.  Here, 
Bobin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron ;  and,  Will,  thou  shalt  have 
my  hammer:  and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — O 
Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  Qod !  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my 
matter,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

SaHuHmry.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows.  Sirrah, 
what*8  thy  name. 

PeUr,    Peter,  forsooth. 

8aL    Peter!  what  more? 

Peier,    Thomp. 

SaL.  Thump  I  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Her.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my  man's 
instigations,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and  myself  an  honest  man :  an<l 
touching  the  Doke  of  York,  will  take  my  death,  I  never  meant  him 
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kii^r  111,  nor  the  kin^,  nor  the  Qi 
thea  with  ft  downright  blow,  a 

yvrk.    Despatch  :~thii  knare'a  tongue  begim  to  double. 
Sound  tmiapets,  alarum  to  the  combatantt. 

[T/iey  fight,  and  Peter  itriia  daun  Ait  naslar.] 

UoT.     Hold,  Pvter,  hold  '.  I  confess,  I  confess  treawn. 

Tork.    Tate  away  his  weapon : Fellow,  th»ak  God,  and  the 

good  wine  in  thj  masler's  waj. 

PtCtr.  O  Ood,  hare  I  oTercome  mine  enemies  ia  this  presence! 
0  Peter,  thon  hast  prevailed  in  right ! 

K.  i/biry.    Go,  take  heoce  that  traitor  from  our  sight  t 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  bis  guilt : 
And  God,  in  justice,  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  BDil  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  bare  murder'd  vrongfally. 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward. 

Shakspere,  in  fiction,  does  not  follow  tlie  moral  of  reward- 
ing the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked ;  and  even  in  history 
he  does  not  keep  to  the  fact  in  favour  of  virtue. 

Shakspere  represents  tlie  false  accuser  pious;  but  who 
does  not  feci  the  ridicule  of  his  expressions,  particularly  in 
his  triumph,  and  tlie  irony  conveyed  in  the  observatjons  of 
the  King,  when  coupled  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case?  Ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  the  master  '  was  slain  without  guilt. 
As  for  the  false  servant,  he  lived  not  long  unpunished ;  for 
being  convict  of  felony  in  court  of  assize,  he  was  judged 
to  be  hanwed,  and  so  was,  at  Tyburn.'  Read  the  dcscrijition 
in  Holinslied ;  the  bore  narration  of  fact — then  read  and 
consider  Shakspere's  way  of  treating  it,  and  turning  all  piety 
into  ridicule, by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  theVrong-doer; 
and  then  the  felicitation  of  the  King  on  the  issue  of  the  righ^ 
which  Shaloipere  coolly  penned  when  he  knew  it  waa  just 
the  reverse. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloster  is  condemned  to  do  penance,  and 
banished  for  life.  Shakspere  pitta  into  her  moutli  the  right 
epithet  for  his  character  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  priests,  such 
as  he  chose  to  frame  them — '  Impious  Beaufort.* 

On  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Eleanor  says — 
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Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  hare  been  afraid, 
Because  I  wished  this  world's  etemitj. 

By  having  no  other  comfort,  and  expressing  the  fear  of 
death  from  the  apprehensions  which  a  materialist  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  tnere  is  at  least  a  negative  inference  of  a 
denial  of  a  future  state  and  the  eternity  of  the  life  to  come. 

Queen  Margaret,  the  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  agree  to  the 
assassination  of  Gloster. 

Sufolk.    Saj  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

CardmaL    Bnt  I  wonld  have  him  dead,  m  j  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Ere  70a  can  take  dae  orders  for  a  priest. 

Suffolk  comes  to  tell  the  King  Gloster  is  dead. 

Q.  Margaret,    Marry,  God  forefend  t 

Cardinal.    Qod's  secret  j  advent.    I  did  dream  to-night. 
The  Dnke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

Q,  Mar,    How  fares  my  lord  ?  help,  lords,  the  King  is  dead. 

SawteneL    Rear  up  his  bodj,  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

To  these  illustrations  of  religious  character  and  contempt 
of  the  King  by  Shakspere,  we  will  add  two  specimens  of  the 
other  kinds  mentioned. 

The  King,  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  his  French  posses- 
sions, says,  *  God's  will  be  done.'  York,  the  nephew  of 
Mortimer,  plotting  the  insurrection  of  Cade,  sayf 


I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heav'n  or  hell. 

Vaux  reports  to  Margaret  that  the  Cardinal  is  at  the  point 
of  death, 

Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

This  seems  to  be  the  antithesis  to  *  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth,  peace  and  good  will  towards  men.' 
The  King  approaches  the  Cardinal's  bed. 

How  fures  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy  Sovereign. 

Cardmal.    If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's  treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K,  Henry,    Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

Warwick.    Beaufort,  it  is  thy  Sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 
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Car.     Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  joa  will. 
Died  ho  not  in  hia  bed  t  vhere  thnnld  ha  die  ! 
Can  I  make  men  liie  whether  Lhej  wiU  or  no! 
Oh,  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. 
Atire  again  ?  then  show  me  «here  he  it, 
I'll  eive  s  thoaaand  pound  ta  look  upon  him. 
He  hath  no  tje»,  the  dast  hath  blinded  them. 
Comb  down  hia  hair  ;  look  1  look  I  it  stands  upright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  mj  winged  soul. 
Oire  me  gome  Jrink,  and  hid  th'  apothecary 
Bring  the  itrong  poison  that  I  bonght  of  liim. 

£,  Bmry    0  thon  eternal  Mover  of  the  beaTens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  oje  upon  this  wretch ; 
Uh,  beat  aw^j  the  buaj,  meddling  ficpd, 
That  laja  strong  aipge  unto  this  wretch's  sonl. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  deepnir! 

War.    See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin ! 

Sal.     Disturb  him  not ;  let  htm  pass  peaceablf. 

K.  Henry,     Peace  to  his  aonl,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be. 
Lord  Cardinal,  if  thon  tbluk'at  on  heav'n's  bliss. 
Hold  up  tlif  hand,  make  signal  of  thv  hope. 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign ! — 0  God,  forgire  him. 

War.    So  bad  a  death  argnes  a  monstrous  life. 

K.  Henry.    Forbear  to  judge,  for  wo  are  sinners  all. 
Close  up  hit  eyes,  and  draw  the  curt^u  close, 
And  let  ns  hU  to  meditation. 

The  scene  confirms  Vaux's  report  of  the  mim.  It  is  nol 
the  death  of  a  hardened  infidel,  however  bad,  and  however 
conecienee-stricken  by  his  crimes,  that  can  be  of  any  service 
to  reli^on.  It  is  a  repentant  and  belicvinir  denth-bed,  fear- 
ful and  hopefiil,  that  claims  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
only  mention  of  hie  soul  by  the  dyin^;  man  is  attached  to  an 
idea  more  ludicrous  than  serious  or  real,  arising  out  of  hb 
murder  of  Glosler.  His  determination  to  conimit  suicide 
are  his  own  last  w-ords.  The  Cardinal  dies  a  confirmed  infidel 
as  to  the  Christian  hope  of  a  future  state.  The  scene  is  serious, 
but  it  is  no  more  religious  than  the  comic  end  of  Falstaffl 

It  may  be  thought  that  tlie  Cardinal  was  probably  unable 
to  make  a  '  sign,'  as  asked ;  but  if  this  impression  was 
intended,  Sbakspere  would  have  mentioned  the  fact.  As  he 
does  not,  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  Cardinal  was 
<liiile  stmsible  when  the  King  questioned  him,  atid  that  he 
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had  no  sign  to  thake.  The  King,  who  had  every  means  of 
jadgin^y  as  he  stood  by  his  bed-side,  is  of  this  opinion,  and, 
accordingly,  implores  God  to  for^ye  him. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  this  formal  mibeli(!f — there  was 
■vffioieot  to  heighten  dramatic  effect,  in  the  death  of  such  a 
ohflracter,  without  having  recourse  to  this  expedient 

Knight  says,  Shakspere  found  a  'meagre  outline'  in 
Hall,  whi<^  he  has  fill^  up  in  his  own  way  to  the  scandal 
of  religion,  and  for  which  he  had  no  authority.  The  great 
point  as  mentioned  by  Hall  was  the  Cardmal's  love  of 
money,  which  he  thought  could  do  everything.  This  Shak- 
pere  has  presenred.  The  introduction  of  all  the  rest  by  the 
poet  is  a  contradiction  of  historical  fact  The  real  caidinal 
made  a  confession  to  his  chaplain,  of  the  little  his  riches  and 
ambition  had  availed  him ;  that  his  hope  in  them  was  now 
gone,  as  in  everything  in  this  world,  and  he  only  looked  to 
another.  '  But  I  see  now  the  world  &ileth  me,  and  so  I  am 
deceived :  preying  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'  Thus  we  again 
detect  our  author  in  the  perversion  of  history,  and  the  devia- 
tion militating  against  religion.  The  libel  of  a  man's  life 
even  to  his  latter  end. 

The  followers  of  Cade  talk  a  langnaee  which  was  pro- 
bably a  caricature  of  the  Puritans  of  Shakspere's  time. 

Bevit.    Nay,  more,  the  King^'B  eoonsel  are  no  good  workmen. 

Hoi.  True,  and  yet  it  is  said,  labour  in  thj  Tocation ;  which  is 
as  much  as  to  saj,  let  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men ;  and  there- 
fore should  we  be  magistrates. 

•  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

HoL    And  Dick,  the  butcher  :— 

Bevis.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's  throat 
cut  like  a  calf. 

This  is  a  parody  on  the  prophets.     Cade,  taking  up  the 
scriptural  style,  says — 

For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
patting  down  kings  and  princes. — Command  silence. 


All,    God  saTe  your  Migesty ! 
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Coda.  >lhmnk  you,  good  people.  There  shaU  be  no  mone; ;  ill 
»b*U  dot  and  drink  upon  my  score ;  kikI  1  will  apparel  them  kII  is 
oao  liTery,  LhnC  thujr  mny  ^{rue  like  brotherB,  and  worship  me  their 
lord. 

Such  expressions  afford  &  Blriking  contrast  to  King  Heniy's 
obfwrvatioDs  upon  the  conduct  of  these  men,  who  when  told 
ot'theirsomevrhat  ridicuJous,  but  notqiiit«  unjustifiable  beha- 
viour, says,  io  language  borrowed  from  scripture — 
O  grMel«si  men,  thoy  know  not  what  they  do. 
God   is  his  hope,  and  he  thinks  of  sending  BDme  bisho[B 
against  them  to  save  their  souls. 
Cade  says  to  Lord  Say — 

I  am  the  boiom  that  mast  sweep  the  court  clean  of  saoh  filth  m 
thou  art :  thou  bast  meo  about  thee  that  talk  of  a  nonn  and  verb, 
natl  auch  abominiible  words  as  no  Cfariatiau  oar  can  endure  to  hear. 

Lord  Say  has  a  modern  interpretation  of  religion  peculiar 
to  liberals,  which  doea  not  strike  Cade. 

•6  fl  J  to  heav^. 
Cade  says,  in  reply — 

He  hfts  a  funiliar  under  his  tODgue ;  be  speaks  not  of  God's  name. 
On  Cade's  defeat,  King  Henry  says — 

1 

To 

The  language  of  the  Puritans,  in  Shakspere's  times,  was 
probably  not  taut  of  Henry's,  when  the  Bible  was  not  known 
m  the  vulgar  longue. 

Idcn,  the  killer  of  Cade,  says — 

Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee : 
And  as  I  thmat  thf  body  in  with  my  sword, 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 

Johnson  condemns  the  '  horrid  wish.'  We  may  depend 
upon  it  Shakspere  was  uot  implicated  in  its  wickedness — lie 
was  indifferent  as  to  any  real  belief  in  its  possibility.  It  is 
to  he  explained  on  the  principle  of  his  epitaph  on  Combe, 
noticed  before. 
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When  young  Clifford  appeals  to  armsy  to  decide  the  right 
to  the  crown,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
Richard,  the  son  of  York,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  says — 

Fie  !  charity  for  shame,  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  jon  shall  sup  with  Jesn  Christ  to-night. 

F.  Clijford.    Fonl  stigmatie,  that's  mora  than  thou  canst  teU. 
IL  Plantagenet,    If  not  in  hea^'n,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Richard ;  and  the  words  put 
in  his  mouth  are  very  characteristic  of  him,  from  first  to 
last.  In  irony  he  speaks  of  Christian  virtues,  and  blas- 
phemously uses  the  conyersation  between  Jesus  and  the  thief 
on  the  cross,  to  express  his  determination  to  kill  his  enemy 
if  he  can.  Though  he  sometimes  acted  the  hjrpocrite,  his 
language  is  that  o(  satirical  disbelief.  He  seems  bom  out 
of,  and  a  climax  to,  the  characters  and  speeches  in  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI.  But  this  could  never  have  been  his- 
torical, it  was  purely  Shaksperian.  Young  Clifford  is  made 
to  appeal  to  religion,  to  gratify  his  vengeance. 

O  war  I  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  Heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  Yengeance. 

•  •  *  •  • 

O  let  the  rile  world  end. 

[iS^fi^  hii  dead  father. 

And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 

Knit  eu^  and  hear'n  together : 

Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease! 

Was  not  this  as  horrid  a  prayer  as  the  utterance  of  any 
hope  that  shocked  Johnson  ?  What  he  condenmed  merely 
affected  individuals  who  merited  punishment — this  the  whole 
world,  here  and  hereafter.  Men  can  look  forward  to  a 
last  judgment,  as  a  dav  of  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
however  they  may  risk  the  infliction  of  it  upon  them- 
selves. Shakspere  often  ^ves  this  feeling  of^  a  future 
state.  Aaron  even  could  wish  it.  Richjurd  says,  on  slaying 
Somerset — 
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SwMd,  hold  thy  t«nper ;  htMi,  bo  vnOifiil  itUl : 
Prietts  pnj  tot  tntadea,  hat  prinoes  kilL 

We  h^iTe  an  artfiil  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shakspere  wards  off  the  suspicion  of  his  levity.  He  makes 
Cliffoni  say — 

BqI  Ihat  mj  heiwi's  oa  liitare  miariiief  let^ 
I  would  speak  bUsphemy,  ere  bid  joa  fly ; 

^B  though  that  was  die  last  thing  one  of  Shakspere's  charac- 
ters would  think  of. 
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The  piety  of  Heniy  becomes  the  scoff  and  abuse  of  all 
parties.  Oaths,  vows,  and  appeals  to  heayen,  are  again 
made  to  second  and  sanction  atrocities,  which  either  have 
not  their  warrant  in  history,  are  considerably  exaggerated, 
or  are  selected  from  other  incidents,  by  Shakspere.  Such 
facts,  conpled  with  such  lan^age,  can  nimish  but  one  infer- 
ence to  a  candid  inquirer.  Greene  seems  to  make  such  infer- 
ence from  them,  when  he  addressed  to  Shakspere  a  parody 
of  one  of  his  own  lines  in  this  play,  *  a  tiger's  heart  in  a 
player's  hide,'  instead  of  *  a  tiecr  s  h^urt  in  a  woman's  hide,' 
which  are  the  words  of  York  to  Queen  Margaret.  We 
should  question,  from  these  plays,  the  heart  of  the  author:- 
and  it  is  even  a  relief  to  take  refuge  in  the  theory  that  they 
proceed  from  the  head. 

This  part  has  few  new  features :  it  is  very  much  a  repe- 
tition of  what  has  occurred  in  the  preceding  parts.  We  sec 
the  characters  represented  by  Shakspere  have  more  of  reli- 
grion  in  their  mouths,  and  look  more  to  heayen  as  they  lose 
sight  of  charity  upon  earth.  In  this,  as  in  the  two  preced- 
ing parts,  there  is  less  mention  of  nature,  fortune,  necessity, 
and  fate,  than  in  other  plays ;  which  is  evidence  that  Shak- 
spere had  not  yet  so  firmly  taken  up  his  philosophical  ideas. 

York  takes  an  oath  to  let  Henry  reign  during  his  life. 

York,    I  took  an  oath  that  he  shonld  quietly  reign. 
Edward.    Bnt  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken : 
I'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Richard,    No ;  God  forbid  yonr  grace  shonld  be  forsworn. 

The  authority  for  Edward's  opinion  is  said  to  be  taken  from 
Cicero  on  moral  duties.  Shakspere,  we  have  shown  else- 
where, discrc^ted  oaths.     Richani  speaks  by  way  of  irony, 

I  2 
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unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  intended  to  appear  reli- 

fious  under  such  transparent  hypocrisy;  and  he  delivers 
imself,  apparently  by  way  of  jest,  of  a  piece  of  casuistry^ 
to  show  that  his  father  is  not  forsworn,  if  he  does  break  the 
oath  he  has  taken. 

Young  Rutland  is  about  to  be  slain  by  Clifford,  and  ex- 
claims— 

O  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death. 
To  thee  I  pray Sweet  Clifford  pity  me. 

This  request  was  not  to  be  expected  from  one  so  young  as 
Rutland,  and  we  must  look  to  our  author  for  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  diversion  of  a  natural  application  to  heaven. 
The  boy  dies  with  a  Latin  speech  from  Ovid  in  his  mouth, 
to  the  effect  that  the  gods  did  it 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  end  of  York — one  that  he 
was  found  dead  in  the  field ;  the  other,  that  he  was  treated 
as  Holingshed  said — like  Jesus  Christ  before  his  crucifixion. 
Shakspere,  of  course,  takes  the  incidents  of  Holingshed,  as 
to  theu*  mocking  him  and  putting  a  crown  on  his  head. 
The  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  blood  of  his  son,  given  by 
Margaret  to  York  to  wipe  his  face,  is  the  invention  of 
Shakspere,  and  probably  occurred  to  Shakspere  from  die 
popish  legend  of  St.  Veronicas.  Before  putting  him  to 
death,  Margaret  stays  Clifford,  saying — 

Nay,  stay  let's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes  ; 

which  prayers  are  of  course  made  up  of  curses  and  execra- 
tions on  his  enemies.  All  this  impiety,  in  word  and  deed, 
of  both  parties,  and  the  recollection  of  his  own  wickedness, 
is  mixed  up  with  an  assurance  of  York  that  he  is  going  to 
heaven.  Richard  exclaims,  after  hearing  the  recit^  of  im- 
pending calamities — 

Wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns,  ■ 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads. 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say  ay ;  and  to  it,  lords. 

King  Henry  prays  God  not  to  revenge  the  infringement 
of  his  vow,  which  he  did  not  break ;  and  Clifford  talks 
against  charity  and  in  favour  of  revenge,  as  natural  and 
proper  to  man. 
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In  the  parley  between  the  opposing  forces  before  the  battle 
of  Towton,  Richard  swears  to  do  execution  on  ClifTord,  '  by 
hhn  that  made  us  all.'  Richard  comes  up  to  the  retiring 
Warwick,  and  says — 

Thy  brother*8  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drank  ; 

which  Malone  says  is  taken  from  Genesis  xiL,  y.  11.  When 
Shakspere  has  the  sacred  writings  in  his  thoughts,  why  does 
he  seem  to  take  delight  in .  fumishine  his  worst  characters 
with  their  language  ?  Edward  and  Warwick,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  go  on  their  knees,  and  make  impious  and  reli- 
gious appe^  to  God. 

Wanoiek.    Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  Qod  above, 
V\l  never  pause  again,  neter  stand  still, 
Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  iortone  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edward,  who  said  he  did  not  care  for  oaths  if  they  came 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  but  who  is  represented  as  reli- 
gious, thus  Yows  and  prays  to  God : — 

O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine. 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  with  thine ; 
And  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  fince, 
1  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  up,  and  plucker  down  of  kings  I 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul. 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

A|>art  from  the  battle,  King  Henry  says — 

Here  on  this  mole-hill  will  I  sit  me  down ; 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  ! 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both, 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead,  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

A  contemptible  feeling,  when  he  might  have  met  death  in  the 
battle  field,  where  his  subjects  were  perishing  on  his  behalf. 
A  son  who  has  killed  his  father,  says — 

Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did. 
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A  &ther  who  has  killed  his  son, 

O  pity^  Gody  this  miteraUe  age  I 

K.  Henry,    Woe  abore  woe ;  grief,  more  thma  eommon  grief, 
O  that  my  death  would  stay  these  rueful  deeds! 
O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  I 

Richard,  having  wounded  Clifford^  finds  him  dead :  the 
brothers  abuse  him. 

Wartoieh,    They  mock  thee,  Clifibrd,  swear  as  thou  wast  wont 

Bdekard.    What,  not  an  oatii  1  naj,  then  the  world  goes  hard, 
When  Clifibrd  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath  : 
I  know  by  that  he's  dead. 

These  appeals  are  made  to  heaven,  as  the  mere  panderer 
to  the  savage  passions  of  men. 

The  kind  exclamations  of  Henry  are  but  good  nature  out 
of  place,  as  a  little  discretion  and  resolution  on  his  part,  as 
both  friends  and  foes  acknowledged,  might  have  jn^evented 
the  *  deeds'  he  regrets. 

King  Henry  is  next  introduced,  in  disguise,  with  a  prayer^ 
book  in  his  hand.  King  Edward's  conversation  with  the 
Lady  Grey  is  made  the  subject  of  the  same  irreligious 
ribaldry  which  was  used  in  Charles's  conversation  with 
Joan  of  Arc.  When  they  jest  and  express  indignation  at 
the  King's  marriage  witli  her,  Edward  asks  if  Kichard  is 
offended  ? 

Gloster,    Not  I ;  no.    God  forbid  that  I  should  wish 
Them  severed  whom  God  hath  join'd  together ; 
Pity  to  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well. 

K.  Edward,    Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside. 

King  Edward  is  made  to  know  the  nature  of  these  remarks, 
as  well  as  others,  who  express  their  sense  of  them :  how- 
ever, the  commentators  chose  to  profess  ignorance  of  the 
ridicule  of  holy  things,  conveyed  by  the  use  of  sacred  lan- 
guage. 

When  King  Edward  is  made  prisoner,  he  talks  of  '  for- 
tune's malice,  *  the  compass  of  licr  wheel,'  and  of  *  what 
fates  impose.'  King  Henry  ascribes  his  deliverance  to  God. 
Warwick  tells  him  to  avoid 

Fortune's  malice, 
For  few  men  rightly  tom|>er  with  the  skies. 


*■"■  Miirr 
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« 

This  » the  first  geneoMd  dcxmrMiee  of  these  ^lemiB  in  ShtJi- 
vpere'e  English  historical  plays,  so  very  inappropriate^  but 
common  to  him  afterwards  in  all  plays.  Hennr  abdicates,  to 
spend  his  days  in  devotion.  '  Fortune  makem  us  amends/ 
£dward  says,  on  returning  to  England  :  he  retakes  the  king. 
His  brother  Clarence  leaves  Warwick,  and  8ay»— 

Perhaps  thoa  vilt  ol\)eoi  mjlioly  onlh ; 

To  keep  that  oath  were  mcfte  htipiety, 

Than  Jeptfliah'fl,  trhen  he  sael4ficed  his  daughter. 

Warwick  dies,  and  bids  them  all  farewell  io  meet  again 
in  heaven;  and  Queen  Maigaret,  on  parting  with  the  lords, 
going  to  execution,  says— 

So  part  me  sadly  ia  this  teonbkras  world,  to  meet  with  Joy  in 
sweet  JenuMlem. 

Such  ntfians  made  l!0  ejcpeot  eternal  bhss ! 

King  Henry,  towards  the  close  of  has  lifb,  is  ttmde  tb  lake 
vpoii  hkBidf  the  offiee  of  prophet  He  foresees  in  yoiii^ 
Richmond  a  Henry  Vtl.  As  he  is  about  to  Ibretel  th^ 
latiire  of  Kichard,  he  is  out  short  by  his  scabbing  hkn. 

dotier,    m  hear  no  more :  die,  prophet  in  thy  speech ; 
For  tills,  snungst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

Jr.  ffmmf.    Ay,  tad  for  much  more  sUtighter  '93tt6r  this. 
t>  God !  tcfvffite  my  slm,  and  pardon  thee. 

Ola,    What  I  wiU  tk'  aspiring  blood  Of  LttiiMStSr 
Sink  la  the  grotfnd  ?    I  thought  it  would  have  flioimtod. 

In  relation  to  him,  he  must  have  meaant  to  *  heaven,'  and  he 
goes  on  to  say — 

If  any  spark  of  Ufe  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  1  sent  thee  thither. 

He  ridicules  the  prognostics  from  the  appearance  of  his 
person  when  bom. 

Then,  since  the  heaven's  have  shap'd  my  body  so. 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

•  ♦  •  ♦  « 

And  this  word  love,  which  grey-beards  call  divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

He  then  relates  and  ridicules  the  other  prophecies  of  himself, 
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but  sayB  he  will  use  them  to  work  destructioii  amongst  his 
own  fiunily.    KisBing  King  Edward's  child|  he  says,  aside — 

To  say  the  tnith,  so  Judas  kisa'd  his  master ; 
And  eried,  all  hail  I  when  as  he  meant  all  harm. 

The  open  display  of  infidelity  though  it  be  a  question 
whether  suitable  to  a  character  or  not^  is  unfayourable  to 
religion,  particularly  when  it  fiuls  to  excite  abhorrence.  No 
wonder  from  these  specimens  that  the  hunchbacked  tyrant 
was  at  one  time  considered  a  comic  character. 

We  think  the  introduction  of  such  a  religious  character  as 
^  Henry  VI.  in  a  play  is,  or  is  intended  to  b^  unfavourable  to 
religion.  Bacon,  mm  an  anecdote  he  ^ves,  thought  the 
reafity  was  no  feather  in  the  cap  of  religion.  Henry  YII. 
wanted  Pope  Julius  to  canonise  Henry  YI.  Bacon  sup- 
poses the  Pope  refused,  lest  *  as  Henry  was  reputed  in  the 
world  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man,  the  estimation  of  that 
kind  of  honour  might  be  cQminished,  if  there  were  not  a 
distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints.' 

Johnson  says,  in  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Henry  VII., 
grandfather  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  ^  Shakspere  knew  his 
trade* — ^meaning  that  in  political  (and  doubtless  also  in  reli- 
gious) speculation  he  would  keep  to  the  safe  side,  and  keep 
up  appearances,  as  author's  do  now,  where  their  interests  are 
concerned ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  policy,  ascribed  to  Shak- 
spere, how  palpable  is  the  supremacy  of  his  inclination  to 
throw  disrespect  on  religion ! 
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This  play  is  made  by  Shakspere  to  be  more  Christian  tlian 
Pagan,  in  order  to  be  at  ease  in  comedji  and  witty  at  the 
expense  of  Christianity,  which  was  better  for  that  purpose 
than  Paganism.  Knight  says  the  description  of  Ephcsus, 
by  Antipholns  of  Syracuse,  who  declares  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, is  taken  by  Shd&spere  from  St.  Paul.  The  point  of  it 
in  the  poet  seems  to  be,  that  all  who  flock  to  Ephesus  for 
spiritual  purposes,  do  it  for  the  sake  of  cheating  people  out  of 
their  money.  What  is  there  of  irreligion  in  Plautus,  from 
whom  Shalcspere  took  the  play  ? 

In  defence  of  the  rather  forced  construction  of  Shakspere, 
in  making  his  dramatis  persoruB  Christians,  Knight  seems  to 
argue,  that  the  poet  had  a  right  to  ima^ne  them  early  Chris- 
tian conyerts.  This  would  make  a  Lucian  of  Shakspere. 
There  are  few  heathenisms  introduced  in  conyereation — ^the 
usual  habit  of  the  poet  in  Christian  person^es — and  serious 
dramas  and  passages  of  a  later  period.  Howeyer,  in  the 
graye  beginmng  of  the  play,  when  the  Duke  of  Ephesus 
would  hear  to  me  end  the  story  of  the  shipwrecked  jBgeon 
condemned  to  death,  Shakspere  commits  himself  to  his 
general  impiety. 

Duke,    Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  so ; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

JEgton,    O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us. 

A  plain  arraignment  of  Providence ;  another  comparison  in 
fayour  of  men  over  Gods ;  the  same  sentiment  as  expressed 
before  by  Pericles. 

As  Shakspere  made  all  the  characters  Christians,  it  is  not 
by  excepting  iEgeon,  or  using  the  term  '  gods/  that  Shak- 
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spere  can  save  himself  from  the  meaning  of  his  words.  We 
only  see  that  he  was  conscious  of  what  might  be  said  against 
him  for  it,  and  he  left  himself  a  way  of  escape  by  a  quibble. 
When  Dromio  £.  has  been  beaten  by  the  wrong  Antipho- 
lus,  Adriana  orders  him  back  again.     Dromio  £.  answers — 

Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  tuULe  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adriana.    Back,  slare,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dromio  E.    And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beating. 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

This  is  all  levity  with  sacred  subjects.     A  jest  on  the  crooi. 
Dromio  £.  is  sdfraid  that  his  head^  between  them  both,  will 
be  broken  into  the  form  of  that  symboL 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  says,  of  Adriana — 

How  can  ^e  thus  then  call  «fl  hf^mt  b«iim^ 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Dromio  S,    O,  for  my  beads  I  I  cross  me  for  a  Banner. 

Shakspere  gives  to  the  language  of  loye  the  lanraage  of 
religion :  this  is  not  uncommon  m  the  lover  and  uie  poeL 
Shakspere  seems  to  make  die  Christian  Antipholus  revel  in 
the  licence,  and  show  how  he  had  inwardly  digested  this  new 
faith.     He  says — 

Less  in  your  knowledge  and  yoar  grace  you  show  not 

Than  our  earth's  wonder,  more  than  earth,  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit : 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  yon 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  God  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I. 

Did  Shakspere  give  this  limit  to  creation — the  making  of 
one  animal  into  another  ?     He  concludes : 

My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

This  startles  Johnson.  The  Doctor  says,  *  when  he  calls  the 
girl  his  only  heaven  on  earth,  he  utters  tlie  common  cant 
of  lovers.     When  lie  calls  her  his  heaven's  claim,  I  cannot 
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undentuid  him.  Perhaiw  he  means  all  that  he  asks  of 
heaTen.'  After  apostrophising  her,  as  pious  people  speak  of 
religion,  he  as  much  as  says  he  gives  up  every  claim  to  any 
oth^  heaven  than  her.  This  preference  of  love  to  heaven 
is  usoal  with  Shakspere,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  antithesis. 
The  fat  scullion  wench  of  Antipholus  of  £.  having  pursued 
the  other  Dromio  of  S.,  he  more  broadly  than  the  master 
delivera  himself  of  a  sarcasm  on  the  last  day. 

Drcmio  8.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all  grease : 
and  I  know  not  what  use  to  pat  her  to,  hat  to  make  a  lamp  of  her, 
and  run  from  her  hj  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the 
tallow  in  them,  will  horn  a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives  till  dooms- 
day, she^  bom  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world. 

He  says  of  his  master,  seized  by  a  bailiff — 

He's  in  Tartar  Limbo,  worse  than  hell ; 
A  deril  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him ; 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to  hell. 

On  the  entrance  of  a  courtesan. — 

AfU^ffMui  S.    Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me  not. 
Dromio  &    Master,  is  this  Mistress  Satan  ? 
AnL8,    It  is  the  devil. 

Dro,  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she's  the  devil's  dam ;  and  here  sho 
comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench  ;  and  thereof  comes,  that  the 
wenches  say, 'God  damn  me ;'  that's  as  much  as  to  say, '  God  make  nio 
a  light  wench.'  It  is  written,  thej  appear  to  men  like  angels  ot 
light ;  light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum ;  ergo,  light 
wenches  will  bum ;  come  not  near  her. 

CourUion.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir.  Will 
yon  go  with  me,  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here  ? 

Dro.  8.  Master,  if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  bespeak  a  long 
spoon. 

Ani.  8.    Why,  Dromio? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with 
the  devil. 

AnL  S.    Avoid  then,  fiend  I  what  tell'st  thou  me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  conjoro  ihee  to  leave  me,  and  begone. 

Here  is  a  famous  quotation  from  scripture,  introduced  to 
make  low  jokes  on  the  worst  objects.  Do  such  associations 
bespeak  a  reverential  mind  ?  Pinch,  a  conjurer,  is  brought 
in  to  cure  the  supposed  madness  of  Antipholus  £• 
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Pineh,    I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housed  within  this  man, 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers ; 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight, 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 

Shakspere  here  ridicules  the  possession  by  devils.  He 
does  it  elaborately  in  the  Twelfth  Night. 

At  that  time  the  belief  must  have  been  held  in  Ephesua 
In  the  catalogue  of  '  libertines  of  sin,'  which  Antipholus  of 
S.  is  said  to  have  taken  from  St  Paul,  the  only  one  we  are 
made  acquainted  with^  is  a  Christian  conjurer. 
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This  play  is  said  by  the  critics  to  be  a  juvenile  performance, 
and  Knight  says  it  bears  evidence  of  the  early  studies  and 
reading  of  Shakspere ;  we  shall  see  to  what  purpose.  In 
the  first  utterance  of  the  play,  he  introduces  the  language  of 
religion  relative  to  a  future  state,  and  gives  it  quite  a  contrary 
application. 

Let  fiune,  thi^  all  hant  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  oar  brazen  tombs : 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death : 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  maj  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors  !  for  so  you  arc. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force. 

'  Fame,'  not  salvation,  is  to  make  us  heirs  of  eternity. 
'  Gracing  the  disgrace  of  death,'  the  '  victory  over  time,' 
*  bating  the  scythe's  keen  edge,'  making  us  '  heirs  of  all 
eternity/  '  conquerors,' '  warriors  gainst  affections,'  and  the 
'  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires ;  aU  this  seems  borrowed 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  or  taken  from  the  burial  ser- 
vice, and  pointed  with  a  very  different  moral.  The  heathen- 
ist  and  materialist  poet,  Horace,  when  delivering  his  book  to 
the  world,  said — *I  have  constructed  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass ;  I  shall  not  altogether  die.' 

The  king  remmds  Biron  that  he  nas  sworn,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  to  study,  &st,  and  not  see  women. 

Biron.    By  yea  and  nny,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
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In  the  Winter's  Tale,  Shakspere  has  expended  some  banter 
on  '  yerily/  and  he  seems  here  to  do  the  same  by  '  ywx  and 
rmfy  which  Jesus  recommended.  It  is  probable  that  Shak- 
spere meant  to  laugh  at  the  Puritans  wno  had  begun,  what 
tney  carried  to  greater  excess  than  any  other  sect— 4he  use  of 
scriptural  lanc^uage,  in  which  they  doubtlessly  included  yeas, 
nays,  and  verilies.  They  professed,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tion, to  '  swear  not  at  all ;'  but  Shakspere  would  insinuate 
that  they  did,  at  least  in  ^yerily/  and  that  yea  and  nay  meant 
as  much.  The  following,  probably,  is  not  only  a  philosophi- 
cal opinion,  but  a  satire  also  on  the  Puritans  who  pleaded  pre- 
destination, unless  overruled  by  special  grace.  Biron  remmds 
the  king,  that  the  French  princess  is  coming  to  see  him : — 

Kmg.    We  must,  of  force,  diipense  with  this  decree, 
She  muBt  lie  hero  on  more  neceMity. 

BirofL    Necessitj  will  make  ns  all  forsworn 
Three  thoasand  times  within  this  three  years'  space : 
For  every  man  with  his  effects  is  bom  :    * 
Not  by  might  masterM,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me : 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. 

'  Biron,  amidst  his  extravagancies,'  says  Johnson,  'speaks 
with  gr(;at  justness  a^nst  the  folly  of  vows.  They  are 
made  without  sufficient  rc^i^ard  to  the  variations  of  life,  and 
are,  tliereforc,  broken  by  some  unforeseen  necessity.  They 
proceed  commonly  from  a  presumptuous  confidence,  and  a 
false  estimate  of  human  power.'  Notliing  can  be  stronger  in 
the  belief  of  necessity  than  this  speech  of  Biron — there  is 
no  might  in  man,  we  are  bom  witn  our  causes  and  effects. 
As  to  grace,  it  is  the  jest  of  Biron,  and  of  all  Shakspere's 
characters.  The  moral  of  the  play  turns  on  the  inutility  of 
oaths  and  verbal  promises,  which  in  passages  of  other  dramas 
so  oflen  meet  witli  tlic  disapprobation  of  Shakspere.  Ne- 
cessity was  a  question  which,  says  Boswell,  /Jonnson  was 
afraid  to  encounter ;  yet  here  he  seems  to  yield  to  the  doc- 
trine, and,  as  a  moralist,  to  pass  over  rather  lightly  the  dis- 
tinctions between  trutli  and  falsehood — between  tne  moral 
resolves  and  infinnity  of  purpose,  necessitated  by  the  power 
of  things  over  words.  The  Doctor  probably  means,  by  the 
extravagancies  of  Biron,  the  derision  of  everything  serious. 
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Kimg*    A  letter  from  the  magnifioeiii  Annado. 

Biron.    How  low  Boeyer  the  maMer,  I  hope  in  God  for  high  words. 

Lonff.    A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God  grant  us  patience  ! 

The  letter  is  to  acquaint  the  king  that  a  couple  have  been 
found  infringing  the  statutes.  Costard  has  been  seen  with 
Jaquenetta. 

CoHard,  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man,  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh. 

Kimg.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  sentence ;  yon  diall  fast  a  week  with 
hrao  and  water. 

CmC    I  had  rather  ptaj  a  month  with  mnttcm  and  porridge. 

•  ♦  *  ♦ 

I  suffer  Ibr  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  Jaque- 
netta,  and  Jaqnenetta  is  a  true  girl ;  and  therefore  welcome  the  sour 
cup  of  prosperity :  affliction  may  one  day  snule  again,  and  until 
then,  sit  thee  down,  sorrow. 

As  the  judgment  of  the  kine  was  Roman  Catholici  so  the 
preference  of  Costard  to  the  omer  form  was  probably  to  ridi- 
cule the  Puritans.  The  language,  also,  was  probably  used 
by  that  seet^  hut  it  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  and  what 
they  used  seriously,  is  here  put  jocosely. 

Armado  asks,  what  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth,  Samson,  master ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  carriage,  great 
carriage ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates  on  his  back  like  a  porter ; 
and  he  was  in  lore. 

Costard,  on  his  way  to  prison,  says — 

WeU,  if  erer  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desolation  that  I  hare 
seen,  some  shall  see— 

MfAk,    What  shall  some  see? 

C(f9t.  Nay,  nothing.  Master  Moth,  bnt  what  they  look  upon.  It 
ia  not  for  prisoners  to  be  silent  in  their  words,  and  therefore  I  will 
say  notlung :  I  thank  Qod  I  hare  as  Utile  patience  as  another  man, 
and  therefore  I  can  be  quiet. 

Costard's  speech  is  a  parody  of  the  words  of  the  prophet 
applied  by  Jesus  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Moth  seems  a  sarcastic  denial  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  fiilfihnent  of  prophecy,  of  the 
ffreat  events  that  have  been  seen,  and  the  religious  look 
forward  to  see  in  all  ages. 
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Armadoy  failing,  communes  with  himself  in  a  puritanical 
love  jargon. 

Love  is  a  familiar,  love  is  a  devil ;  there  is  no  otU  angel  bat  lore ; 
jet  Samson  vrta  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength ;  yet 
was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit. 

*  *  *  *  «  • 

But  O  I  but  O 

Moth.    The  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

This  was  the  burden  of  an  old  song,  a  satire  on  the  Puri- 
tans for  puttine  down  the  use  of  the  hobby  horse ;  a  man 
dressed  as  a  horse  at  the  May  games.  This  shows  that 
Shakspere  was  thinking  of  the  Furitans ;  he  has  also  put  it 
into  the  mouth  of  Han^et.  Such  a  suppression  was  a  begin- 
ning which  ended  in  putting  down  theatres. 

Sir  Nathaniel  is  brought  in  to  ridicule  parsons  and  their 
conversation.  There  is  not  much  humour  in  what  this 
example  of  the  priesthood  says ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
hold  him,  or  his  words,  up  to  respect.  As  has  been  observed 
by  a  critic,  he  is  toad-eater  to  Holofemes,  and  piously  says: 
*  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my  parishioners.' 
He  says  to  Holofemes,  of  the  matter  in  conversation,  which 
poems  to  be  a  deer  hunt — 

Very  rcvgrend  sport,  truly  ;  and  done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience. 

When  Holofemes  sends  the  love-letter  of  Biron  to  the 
king — 

Nathaniel.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God,  very  reli- 
giously :  and  as  a  certain  father  saith 

Holofenxcs.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  I  do  fear  coloorable 
colours. 

Holofemes  invites  him  to  say  grace  at  dinner,  that  is  to  dine 
with  him,  because  he  praised  his  verses.  After  dinner,  he 
passes  an  encomium  on  the  pedant's  conversation  at  table — 
'  sti'ange,'  he  says,  *  -without  heresy.' 

The  king  and  his  courtiers  have  all  fallen  in  love,  and 
come  in  successively  to  confess  it.  The  language  of  love  is 
given  a  superiority  over  religion :  it  is  rather  beyond  what 
Johnson  palliates  iis  the  common  cant  of  lovers.  Longa- 
villo  excuses  the   hrcakiiifr  of  liis  vow,  because  lie  forswon^ 
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a  wonun,  not  a  eoddefls,  that  his  tow  was  earthly,  she  a 
heaTealy  loye,  and  thus  concludes  :— 

What  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

Btron,  who  overhears  them,  is  not  yery  scrupulous  in  his 
comparisoDS  and  remarks;  and  when  he  comes  forward, 
says- 
Ton  fonnd  his  mote,  the  Idng  yonr  mote  did  see ; 
Bat  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

Thus  he  is  made  to  apply  the  Scnjptures,  when  he  is  equally 

guilty  of  haying  made  lore.    He  continues  in  the  same 

strain  of  irreyerence,  ironically  declaring  it  a  sm  to  break  a 

vow. 

I,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  tow  I  am  engaged  in. 

When  Costard  brings  the  love-letter  of  Biron,  Biron 
says — 

Ah,  yon  whoreson  loggerheadi  you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame. 
And  addressing  them  aU— 

The  sea  wiU  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  will  show  his  hce : 
Yonng  blood  doth  not  obey  an  old  decree. 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom : 
Therefore  of  all  hands  most  we  be  forsworn. 

AQ  this  seems  very  necessitarian  in  doctrine. 

They  apply  to  Biron  for  *  some  proof/  their  '  faith  is  not 
torn ;'  some  '  flattery  for  this  evil;  some  '  trick  to  cheat  the 
deviL' 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  long  speech^  he  says — 

Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourseWes ; 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves,  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forswom, 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

JTtN^.    Saint  Cupid,  then !  and  soldiers,  to  the  field  I 

which  is  a  parody  on  words  from  St  Paul. 
Costard  says  of  Moth,  the  clever  page,  to  Armado— - 

O  that  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou  wert  but  my 
bastard !  what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me  ? 

K 
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The  prinoeas  ufles  the  exclamation,  'St  Denb  to  St. 
Capid/  Johnson  sajs,  'the  Prinoeas  of  France  invokesy 
witn  too  much  levity,  the  patron  of  her  country  to  oppose 
his  power  to  that  of  Cupid.  If  this  were  levity,  what  were 
the  expressions  of  the  rest  ?  Boyet  relates  to  her  how  Moth 
is  instructed  by  the  king  to  make  a  speech  to  her : — 

For,  qnoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thoa  see ; 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  bat  speak  andacioasly. 

The  boy  replied,  an  angel  is  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  fear'd  her,  had  she  been  a  deTiL 

With  that  all  laugh'd,  and  clappM  him  on  the  shoulder, 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 

The  Princess  asks,  on  hearing  Armador— 

Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 

Biron,    Why  ask  you  ? 

Prtn.    He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

This  sentiment  occurs  in  several  other  plays. 

Holofemes  acts  the  part  of  Judas,  meant  for  Maccabaeus, 
but  the  fun  of  the  courtiers  is  to  suppose  him  Judas  Iscariot. 

Holofemet.    Jndas  I  am. 

Dum,    A  Judas ! 

Hoi.    Not  Iscariot,  sir ; 
Judas  I  am,  'yclept  Machabtens. 

Dum,    Judas  Machabasus  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron,    A  kissing  traitor.    How  art  thou  prov'd  Judas  ? 

Hoi,    Judas  I  am. 

Dum,    The  more  shame  for  yon,  Judas. 

Hoi.    What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Boyet.    To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi,    Begin,  sir,  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.    Well  foUow'd  ;  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Boyet.    Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude ;  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Dum.    For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron,    For  the  Ass  to  the  Jude  ;  give  it  him.    Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi.    This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet,    A  light  for  Monsieur  Judas :  it  grows  dark,he  may  stumble. 

Prin,    Alas !  poor  Machabssus,  how  he  hath  been  baited. 

What  Holofemes  says  of  their  treatment  to  him.  Knight 
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says  IB  iiue  enough.  Knight  can  see  disrespect  to  men,  but 
not  to  God.  Rosaline,  charging  Biron  with  his  perjury,  con- 
demns him  for  his  conversation,  which  shows  well  enough,  as 
in  other  places,  what  the  author  thought  of  his  own  wit,  at 
tlie  expense  of  religion. 

Roiolme,    Oft  hare  I  heard  of  jou,  my  Lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  jon ;  and  the  vorld's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  70a  for  a  man  replete  vith  mocks ; 
Fall  of  comparisons  and  wounding  floats ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit. 

Rosaline  tells  him  to  pass  a  twelvemonth  making  jokes  to 
thep  atients  of  an  hospital.  This  again  shows  that  nothing 
was  thought  capable  of  acting  seriously  on  his  levity.  Biron 
says  it  is  impossible,  which  she  thinks,  to  excite  mirth  in  the 
dying.  Shakspere  could  venture  on  such  a  trial  of  his  wit, 
and  represent  what  they  thought  coidd  not  be,  when  he  made 
the  scene  of  FalstaiTs  death  a  source  of  profane  humour  to 
the  knight  himself^  and  those  who  surrounded  him.  Rosaline 
adds— 

Why,  that's  the  way  to  choice  a  gibing  spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace, 
Which  shallow-laughing  hearers  give  to  fools : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  Uiat  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it. 

FalstafF  also  says,  the  excellence  of  his  wit  depends  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  listener.  Therefore  the  religious  reader 
and  nearers  are  not  the  most  likely  to  understand  Shakspere's 
wit  in  these  respects:  those  who  appreciate  him  best,  are 
those  who  sympathise  with  his  humour,  have  a  *  loose  grace,' 
or  want  of  reverence.  Hazlitt  says  of  this  play,  that  it  is 
too  full  of  *  controversial  divinity.' 
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External  and  internal  evidence  are  so  strong,  that  Hamlet 
was  orijginaUy  an  earlj  work  of  Shakspere  ;  that  without 
pretending  to  fix  its  precise  date,  we  have  ^ven  it  a  place  at 
the  conclusion  of  those  generally  considered  to  be  tus  first 
performances.  But  in  stating  it  to  have  been  one  of  his 
earliest  plays,  it  is  allowed  also  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
later  work,  from  the  many  alterations  and  additions  in  its 
second  issue,  which  may  be  one  way  of  accounting  fi>r  the 
differences,  as  well  as  variety,  in  its  sentiments.  Most 
writers  on  Shakspere,  have  directly  or  indirectly  drawn  con- 
clusions as  to  Shakspere,  personally,  from  Hamlet.  Knight 
says,  *  Hamlet  betrays  the  working  of  the  author's  mind.' 

Hallam  says,  there  is  one  type  of  character  very  frequently 
produced  in  Shakspere's  plays — that  of  a  censurer  of  man- 
kind. He  not  only  thinks  the  sentiments  of  the  character 
were  those  of  Shakspere,  but  from  them  he  proceeds  to 
assign  the  feelings  under  which  Shakspere  wrote  them,  and 
give  the  moral  life  of  their  author.  Hallam  remarks : — 
*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  Shakspere's  life  when 
his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his 
own  conscience ;  the  memory  of  hours  misspent,  the  pang  of 
affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  experience  oi  man's 
worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill  chosen  associates, 
by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches.  These,  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not 
only  to  have  inspired  it  with  the  conception  of  Lear  and 
Timon,  but  that  of  one  primary  character — ^the  censurer  of 
mankind.' 

Hallam  would  give  to  Shakspere  the  idiosyncracy  of  a 
Byron.  There  is  some  similarity  in  the  experience  and  feel- 
ings of  Byron  to  those  of  Shakspere,  as  they  are  inferred  by 
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HaUam;  ihc  same  causes  prodaced  the  same  effects — the 
censare  of  mankind — and,  therefore,  we  may  expect  some 
coinddeiioe  in  their  sentiments  on  philosophy  and  rdigion. 

It  is  eyident  that  the  author  of  the  history  of  literature 
most  be  a  person  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  inter- 
preting a  man's  character  £rom  his  works,  and,  therefore,  his 
Tie ws  nave  ^reat  weight.  Now  we  would  ask  the  impartial 
Tcauier,  whetner  such  a  character  as  Hallam  describes  does 
not  generally  produce  the  infidel,  rather  than  the  religious 
man :  Is  not  the  result  the  introduction  of  one  primary 
character — the  censurer  of  mankind — the  type  generally  of 
nnbeUeyers  who  criticise  the  world,  and  fix>m  its  anomalies 
oensnre  religion? 

'The  type,  that  of  censurer  of  mankind,'  Mr.  Hallam 
proceeds  to  say,  (we  quote  firom  Mr.  Knight)  '  is  first  seen 
m  Jaqnes,  then  in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  in 
the  Duke  of  Measure  for  Measure ;  but  in  these,  in  the 
Aape  of  merely  contemplatiye  philosophy/  *  *  'In 
Hamk^  this  is  mingled  with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed 
heart,  under  the  pressure  of  extraoroinary  circumstances.' 
The  difkreoee  seems  to  be,  that  the  philosophy  of  Hamlet 
oomlmies  more  eccentricity,  more  extraya^ance,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  acerbity  of  disposition,  than  in  other  characters. 

Censure  implies  sature,  but  we  do  not  think  any  author 
has  pointed  out  how  completely  Hamlet,  more  than  any 
other  }day  of  Shakspere,  is  throughout  a  work  of  satire. 
If  a  satire  on  thinffs  in  general,  the  inference  seems  strong 
that  it  entOB  into  his  philosophii^l  and  religious  speculations. 
His  style  of  philosophy  not  all  contemplatiye,  his  style  of 
oensore  not  all  denunciatory,  suitably  to  his  character,  is 
mixed  up  with  humour  and  irony.  He  does  not  on  the 
whole  express  himself  as  any  of  me  other  characters  men- 
tioned by  Hallam ;  yet,  with  less  cause  than  many  of  them, 
he  is  more  uniyersal  in  his  bitterness  and  invectiyes.  Jaques 
and  his  Duke  are  certainly  well  pleased  with  nature,  however 
averse  to  society.  The  Duke,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  is 
content  with  the  world  as  he  pictures  it  Timon,  though 
turned  into  a  hater  of  humanity,  is  on  very  good  terms  with 
the  rest  of  nature.  Lear  does  not  so  much  break  out  against 
the  universe.    But  it  is  Hamlet's  disposition  before  ne  is 
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acquainted  with  his  wrongs,  and  he  inyeigfas  against  nature, 
and  thence  up  to  nature's  God.  He  seems  to  consider  him- 
self injured  in  being  made — ^wronged  in  being  a  man ;  and 
not  only  angry  with  his  own  existence,  but  angry  with  the 
existence  of  others — angry  that  there  should  be  any  religious 
or'natural  obligation  to  preserve  life,  or  fear  death ;  reasoning 
himself  into  an  indifference  of  life  and  the  prospects  of 
spiritual  annihilation,  yet  indignant  at  the  material  rerolu- 
tions  of  the  grave.  Religion  is  not  forgotten  in  his  depreca- 
tions or  irony ;  there  seems  a  perverse  ingenuity  exercised  in 
drawing  false  conclusions  from  it.  We  think  Hallam  con- 
fines these  sentiments  of  Shakspere  within  too  narrow  limits. 
They  are  entertained  by  Shakspere  from  the  first  to  the  last 
of  his  plays — ^from  Titus  Andronicus  down  to  the  Tempest; 
and  there  are  always  traces  of  them  to  be  found,  if  they 
do  not  constitute  entire  characters.  Irreligious  j^loeophy 
is  the  staple  of  those  primary  characters  which  appear  as 
the  censurers  of  mankind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  character  drawn  by  this  dramatist  was  intended 
to  have  a  religious  tendency,  whether  philosopher^  clown, 
priest,  or  historical  personage. 

Shakspere  is  more  personally  objective  in  Hamlet  than  in 
any  other  play;  there  is,  therefore,  the  more  reason  for 
believing  him  individually  represented  in  its  sentiments. 

We  do  not  expect  grossness  in  so  serious  a  drama  as 
Hamlet ;  and  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspere  it  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  less  frequent  than  in  the  comedies.  Yet  there 
are  as  many  instances  of  it  in  Hamlet  as  in  any  other  play ; 
and  those  more  coarse  and  less  excusable  than  on  other  occa- 
sions. To  those  who  fancy  the  humour,  the  remark  of 
Ophelia  may  be  applied,  it  is  ^  still  better  and  still  worse.' 
Tne  sex  are  slandered  by  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it 
given  to  Ophelia.  Shakspere  has  stamped  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet  by  it.  The  infidelity,  therefore,  of  the 
hero  and  the  author  must  be  inferred  by  those  critics  who 
have  asserted  that  it  always  accompanies  obscenity. 

Accorded  by  the  general  voice  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
philosophical  in  its  speculations,  no  play  has  given  rise  to 
greater  discussion  than  Hamlet,  as  to  all  its  meanings. 
What  the  author  thought,  or  intended  to  be  thought,  fit>m 
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his  seolimeiitSy  characterSy  and  incidents,  are  all  equally 
iDTolTed  in  oontroyersj.  Our  general  theory  of  Shakspere's 
pli^,  affords  a  solution  of  this  mysteriousness. 

On  account  of  the  irreeularity  of  the  plot  of  Hamlet, 
numy  hare  found  fault  wim  it  But  in  the  appearance  of 
the  gfaoat  90  many  times,  and  to  so  little  purpose,  the  irreso- 
lution and  diversion  of  Handet  from  all  his  designs,  and  the 
chance  medley  which  ensues,  (in  killing  every  one  before  the 
right  one)  there  is  evidently  a  higher  intention  than  the  sur- 
fiice  one — ^viz.,  discussinj?,  sceptically,  the  ideas  of  Provi- 
doice  and  of  chance.  The  term  '  chance'  is  used  popularly 
to  signify,  an  effect  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  explainea, 
or  which  the  generality  of  mankind  never  pause  to  consider. 
Chance,  phUoeophically  regarded,  must  resolve  itself  into 
&te,  necessity,  or  predestination.  In  such  usage,  'Provi- 
dence' IS  sometimes  employed  for  '  necessity.'  In  this  way 
it  may  be  said,  *  Divinity  [necessity]  shapes  our  ends,  rough 
hew  tliem  as  we  will.'  The  right  understanding  of  this 
remarkable  play  greatly  depends  on  observing  that  *  chance,' 
*fate,'  'necessity,'  'fortune,'  'providence,'  'divinity,'  are 
chiefly  employed  as  reciprocal  terms. 

Accordii^  to  Johnson,  there  is  an  entire  want  of  moral  in 
Hamlet  But  may  we  not  discover  the  moral,  if  moral  it 
may  be  caDed,  of  Shakspere,  in  the  very  absence  of  the  moral 
of  Johnson?  Mr.  Knight  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
this  precise  view,  when  he  thus  answers  the  objections  which 
Johnson  and  others  had  to  the  mode  of  producing  the  catas- 
trophe. '  A  tragedy,  terminated  by  chanccy  appears  to  be  a 
capital  thing  for  the  rule  and  line  men  to  lay  hold  of.  But 
they  forget  the  poet's  purpose.  Had  Hamlet  been  otherwise, 
his  vnll  would  have  been  the  predominant  agent  in  the  catas- 
trophe. The  empire  of  chance*  would  have  been  overruled; 
the  guilty  would  have  been  punished ;  the  innocent,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  spared.'  As  Hamlet  is  the  most  philoso- 
phical, so  it  may  be  called  the  most  reli^ous  of  Shakspere's 
plays :  there  are  in  it  passages,  frequently  quoted,  in  favour 
of  religion ;  when  we  come  to  the  mstances,  we  shall  show 

*  'The  empire  of  chance'  zneaDS  the  empire  of  necesritj — the 
doctrine  which  Shakspere  covertly  adTOcates  throaghout  this  play. 
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Sith  what  propriety.  Our  theory  aooomits  for  the  introdnctioD 
'  religion^  battling  with  the  idea  of  chance^  whose  domimon 
e  play  goes  to  establish.  It  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  sentiments  of  religion  in  this  pla^,  as  Shaksperey 
in  portraying  such  a  character  as  Handet,  intended  to  oraw 
the  character,  not  of  a  confirmed  infidel,  but  of  a  soqitic. 
Hamlet  was  a  yomig  man — too  young  to  rdgn :  he  had  just 
left  college,  to  which  he  wished  to  return,  and  they  went 
there  young  in  those  dap.*  There  established  opimoiis  had 
doubtless  been  taught  him ;  and  those  put  in  his  month  by 
Shakspere,  are  perpetually  combated  by  doubts  which  natu- 
rally arise  to  persons  of  eenius,  and  of  reflection — aa  was 
the  case  widi  Shelley  under  similar  college  drcumstances. 
Early  sentiments  of  this  kind  once  questioned,  would  pro- 
duce terrible  conyulsions  in  most  men's  minds,  and  oyer- 
A^  A  whelm  them  with  horror,  and  unless  successfiilly  combated 
P  '^/'ihey  would  end  in  total  scepticism.    Now  Hamlet,  of  a 
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}   !  reflectiye  nature  and  powerfiil  genius,  was  just  of  the  a^  to 
P     j  be  bewildered  by  speculatiye  philosophy,  and  torn  to  pieces 
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Readers  of  biographies  must  be  aware,  that  most  thought- 
^  ■.  '^  ful  men,  at  one  period  of  their  liyes,  haye  been  assailed  with 
k '  doubts  of  all  receiyed  opinions.    Such  haye  been  the  first 

\  efforts  of  judgment  and  reason,  independent  of,  and  in  oppo- 

sition to,  education.  Such  conflicts  end  in  the  paramount 
authority  of  fidth  in  things  unseen,  or  total  and  settled  dis- 
belief, and  sometimes  in  insanity.  Most  people  who  haye 
felt  the  whole  extent  of  this  transition  state,  these  yiolent 
collisions  and  eyentful  revolutions,  must  confess  it  was  a 
time  of  ^eat  melancholy,  great  misery — ^that  it  was  com- 
paratiye  Elysium  to  arriye  at  belief,  or  disbelief,  from  such  a 
nell  of  discord.  It  appears  that  Shakspere,  apart  from  the 
necessary  machinery  and  action  of  the  play,  and  the  indi- 
yidualismg  of  Hamlet,  wished  to  depict  such  a  general  state 
of  mind  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Besides,  therefore, 
what  it  might  be  deemed  indispensable  to  delineate  of  indi- 
yidual  peculiarity,  in  consequence  of  Hamlet  haying  seen 

*  Though  this  play  refers  to  Denmark  in  ancient  times,  the 
manners  depicted  are  those  of  Shakspere's  age. 
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hit  &Aer^8  apparition,  which  might  naturally  disorder  his 
8611061^  it  seems  reasonable  to  beueve  that  our  poet  sought 
to  eilubil  a  little  of  that  tendency  to  insanity,  which  a  person 
may  hbour  under,  at  Hamlef  s  time  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  not  knowing  what  decision  to  arrive  at  on  the  most  in- 
tercstiiig  and  mosnentous  subjects  of  human  inquiry. 

Under  the  'stalking  horse'  of  insanity,  as  the  Duke 
in  As  Yon  Like  It  says  of  folly,  'wit  might  shoot  its 
ihafksy'  Shakspere  might  deliver  what  arguments  of  scep- 
tical philosophy  he  thought  proper,  protected  by  the  defence 
of  diaracter  implied  in  Hamlet's  state  of  mind,  and  want  of 
respoDnbilitj. 

In  the  season  of  1845,  when  English  plays  were  acted  at ! 
Paris,  the  French  critics  at  once  recognised  Hamlet  as  a 
character  which  they  thought  peculiarly  Trench.  They  said 
Sliakspere  had  anticipated  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the 
literature  of  the  past  and  present  centuries.  Now  that  state' 
of  mind  is  one  of  utter  scepticism  as  to  religion,  with  a: 
distaste  of  life  in  the  young  and  enthusiastic.  The  statej 
of  mind  ascribed  by  Hallam  to  Shakspere,  is  corroborated; 
by  this  recognition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  by  thai 
French  criticai 


Shakspere  allows  the  feeling  with  which  he  wrote  this  play 
almost  unnecessarily  to  obtrude  itself.  This  is  conunon  to 
Shakspere;  possessed  with  an  idea,  he  repeats  it.  Thus 
Francisco,  the  soldier^  relieved  from  guard,  says — 

I  am  sick  at  heart. 

What  reason  had  he  to  say  this  ?  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
strong  impression  in  the  author,  which  throws  a  sombre 
oolonrii^  over  the  whole  scene.  Hamlet  brings  to  the  con- 
clnrion  of  the  play  the  same  sickness  of  heart 

Horatio,  'the  scholar,'  would  not  believe  in  the  ghost, 
'the  phantasy'  of  unlearned  soldiers:  but  when  the  ghost 
comes  amidst  his  asseverations  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
then,  like  another  Thomas,  he  declares  he  would  not  have 
bdieved  unless  he  had  seen.  Throughout  the  plav  he  is 
represented  as  a  religious  character — a  foil  to  the  philosophy 
and  scepticism  of  Hamlet.    Horatio  believes  in  prognostics. 
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He  and  the  guard  enter  into  a  long  conversalion  on  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  ^host's  appearance,  and  as  their  surmises 
all  prove  wrong,  what  intention  could  Shakspere  haye  had, 
but  to  satirise  conjectures  placed  on  such  foundations  ?  He 
has  done  the  same  in  other  plajs. 

Horatio,  as  a  scholar,  gives  them  the  examples  of  the  ap- 
paritions which  appeared  before  the  death  or  Cssar,  which 
Shakspere  afierwaI^ds  transferred  to  the  play  of  Julius  Csesar, 
where  by  the  mouth  of  Cicero  he  condemns  the  drawing 
inferences  from  them.  When  he  talks  of  the  'tenandess 
graves,'  the  dead  walkmg  in  the  streets,  and  the  eclipses,  he 
may  have  had  in  mind  the  events  which  are  related  to  have 
succeeded  the  death  of  Christ,  as  he  elsewhere  seems  to 
have  borne  them  in  recollection.  Nor  when  the  crowine  of 
the  cock  is  made  by  Horatio  to  remind  the  ghost  <n^his 
guilt,  are  we  sure  that  Shakspere  had  not  in  mind  the  con- 
viction of  St.  Peter? 

Horatio,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  ghost,  was  made 
spokesman,  because  Marcellus  said  he  was  a  scholar.  On 
that  occasion  he  did  not  show  any  signs  of  it;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  illustrations  from  history,  the  ghost  appears  a 
second  time,  and  then  he  pours  forth  all  the  reasons  for  such 
an  appearance,  by  way  of  inquiry,  as  to  his  mission  on  earth. 
When  Horatio  inquires  of  the  apparition  if  he  is  come  to 
look  after  '  extorted  treasure,'  as  if  indignant  of  the  suppo- 
sition, he  prepares  to  depart,  and  then  Horatio  orders  him  to 
be  stopped — to  be  cut  down  if  he  will  not  stand,  as  if  he 
were  a  thief. 

Bernai*do  seems  to  think  that  Horatio  had  put  the  right 
question  to  him,  and  that  he  was  goin^  to  answer,  had  not  the 
cock  crowed.  Horatio  thinks  it  looked  like  euilt.  They  were 
all  again  wrong  in  their  calculations.  Was  it  not  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  delicate  satire  which  dictated  the  preceding  ? 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was  intro- 
duced on  the  stage,  as  the  text  directs;  it  must  have  pro- 
duced a  ludicrous  impression  which  we  think  the  restorers  of 
Shakspere  would  not  now  venture  upon.  As  if  in  further 
illustration  of  the  character  of  Horatio,  and  to  satirise  all 
supernatural  instances,  a  variety  of  stories  are  given  of  cocks 
crowing,  which  Horatio  says  he  believes. 
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The  first  lines  Hamlet  utters  are  comic,  though  bold  and 
bitter  SBtires  on  serious  subjects.  His  first  speech  is  a  satire 
upon  the  ways  of  the  world  in  shewing  grief.  The  king  and 
the  queen  are  represented  religious ;  and  as  the  shews  of 
grief  were  ridiculed  bv  the  prince,  so  are  the  religious  con- 
aolem^itB  of  grief,  and  pious  arguments  a^inst  the  excess 
of  it,  used  by  the  murderer  of  Hamlet's  father. 

There  are  none  of  the  real  consolations  of  religion  in  all 
that  the  three  say.  The  mother  and  the  imcle  are  never 
made  to  utter  the  most  apposite  remark  of  a  Christian,  that 
the  father  has  gone  to  heaven,  that  the  son  would  meet  the 
father  again,  and  that  the  separation  was  not  eternal.  The 
son  does  not  think  of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  play  goes  to 
show  that  he  thinks  death  *  is  common '  to  m^  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  creation — ^with  his  uncle,  as  well  as  his  mother,  that 
it '  IB  as  common  as  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense ' — in 
short,  that  he  doubts  a  future  state.  This  unvarying  end  of 
life,  from  the  first  known  to  the  last  man,  without  a  reserva- 
tion of  one — ^this  vulgar  sensible  thmg  death,  which  univer- 
sal experience  teaches — these  are  me  arguments  of  the 
infidel,  his  very  words,  almost,  when  he  argues  against  faith, 
hope,  and  futurity. 

The  grief  which  is  described  as  *  a  fault  to  nature,' '  to 
reason  most  absurd,'  is,  after  all  the  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
after  eternal  life,  which  do  not  permit  us  to  throw  the  body 
of  a  human  creature  to  earth,  as  a  dead  dog. 

That  Hamlet,  though  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  world  as 
it  was  made,  had  no  hope  of  a  better,  is  evident  from  his  first 
soliloquy,  when  he  is  le^  to  himself  after  the  above  conversa- 
tion.    He  says — 

Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  fleph  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fiz'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  I  O  Ood !  O  God  I 
How  wear^,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I 
Fie  on't !  oh  fie  I  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely. 

What  are  the  opening  lines  but  a  wish  for  annihilation  of 
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existence  and  identity,  wbich,  accompanied  by  the  succeeding 
remarks,  give  a  poetical  statement,  as  it  were,  of  creation 
and  destruction  ? 

The  same  as  his  more  famous  discourse  on  suicide,  *  To  be 
or  not  to  be,'  this  speech  divides  itself  into  two  parts — ^he  wishes 
for  death  and  the  common  nature  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Either,  exclaims  he,  there  was  this  material  end  to  existence, 
or  there  was  no  religion  forbidding  suicide.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  divine  command  against  suicide,  which  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Handet,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  a  bit  of  school  divinity  or  received  opinion  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  says,  not  being  warranted  by  the  authority 
it  assumes,  ought  not  to  be  used  in  argument 

We  cannot  consider  his  appeal  to  Ood,  whidi  blames  God's 
world,  very  reverential.  Tnough  not  so  palpable,  it  is  of  the 
same  nature,  as  those  frequent  appeals  to  heaven^  which 
Shakspere's  characters  make  when  not  pleased  with  the  ways 
of  Providence. 

Shakspere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  prince  a  simile  used 
by  Jesus  Chnst.  The  employment  of  it  by  the  poet  would 
go  to  the  contradiction  of  a  maker  of  the  world,  who,  in  the 
parable  is  stated  both  to  sow  the  seed  and  watch  over  the 
garden.  Hamlet  is  made  to  say,  that  all  things  bad  solely 
possess  the  world,  but  the  parable  describes  the  world  as 
being  only  more  bad  than  good ;  and,  consequently,  implies 
the  reason  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heayen, 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  I 
My  father ^methinks  I  see  my  father. 

Horatio.    0  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,    In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

This  thought  about  heaven  seems  one  of  those  peculiar  to 
Shakspere,  which  we  have  noticed  in  Henry  YI. ;  and  which 
is  condemned  by  Johnson  in  this  play.  The  thin^  most 
disagreeable  to  Hamlet  would  be  to  see  an  enemy  in  heaven, 
whidi  he  would  suffer  rather  than  have  seen  the  marriage  of 
his  mother.  A  thought  strangely  at  variance  with  that  senti- 
ment of  forgiveness,  whicli  is  happily  recommended  as  the 
oondition  of  our  own  pardon,  ancl  admission  into  heaven. 
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The  sodden  turn  to  seeing  his  father  in  his  mind's  eye  seems 
introdnoed  for  no  other  purpose,  except  to  hint  that  such  a 
▼iskm  was  a  *  trick  of  the  imagination. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hamlet  recurs  to  this  idea  after  he 
has  seen  the  ghost  a  first  time  with  witnesses^  and  even  afler 
its  second  appearance  to  himself  alone : — 

Hamlet.    Your  loTes,  as  mine  to  yon.    Farewell. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms  I  all  is  not  well. 
I  doubt  some  fonl  play.    Would  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  sUU,  my  soul.    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Tho'  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

According  to  this  avowal,  he  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  him 
what  he  already  suspected,  that  his  father  had  come  to  his 
end  by  un&ir  means.  He  immediately  sees  the  errand  of  tlie 
ghost,  which  his  companions  ascribed  to  everything  but  the 
right  cause.  Yet  it  does  not  make  the  appearance  of  tho 
ghost  more  to  the  purpose.  He  was  not  made  certain  of  the 
ract  by  the  ghost,  but  immediately  doubted ;  and,  for  the  dis- 
coTery  of  guilt,  had  recourse  to  human  means.  In  the  same 
way  he  sees  through  Guiidenstem  and  Rosencrantz,  and  pro- 
poses to  defeat  their  project  on  his  life  by  their  own  death, 
and  afterwards  ascribes  it  to  chance  or  divinity.  He  kills 
Polonius,  says  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  heavens,  and  after- 
wards tells  I^ertes  he  was  mad  when  he  did  it.  How  can 
such  contradictions  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  principle 
of  satire  in  the  writer,  who  made  his  character  a  sceptical 
jester  on  such  subjects  ? 

Before  Hamlet  s  appointment  to  meet  the  ghost,  we  arc 
introduced  to  the  family  of  Polonius.  Shakspere  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  lady  some  sarcastic  reflections  on  the 
priesthood : — 

Ophelia,    But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  hearen ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pusfd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  trcMids, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. 

The  meaning  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  priests  did  not 
believe  what  they  taught,  did  what  they  recommended  others 
not  to  do,  and  were  not  in  fear  of  that  they  should  have 
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dreaded.    The  latter  part  of  the  idea  we  shall  find  to  be  the 

germ  of  one  of  more  open  profanity  in  Macbeth. 

Poloniusy  though  not  very  nice  in  the  [uractice  of  morality^ 

deliyers  the  mors!  philosophy  of  Shakspere  in  advice  to  his 

son: — 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Similar  instruction  is  given  by  the  Countess  to  her  son,  in 
All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  The  speech  of  Polonius  is 
worldly  wisdom,  but  not  Christian.  He  ends  with  a  moral 
observation  peculiar  to  philosophers  of  the  material  school, 
who  put  out  of  view  religion  as  a  rule  of  conduct : — 

This  aboTe  all — ^to  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell. 

The  holy  vows  which  Ophelia  says  Hamlet  uses  to  coun- 
tenance his  love  to  her,  produce  some  of  the  usual  reflections 
of  Shakspere  on  oaths  — '  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.' 
According  to  the  old  man  the  worst  might  be  expected,  if 
love  came  in  the  appearance  of  religion.  As  he  afterwards 
says,  Satan  himself  would  adopt  it.  Neither  father  nor 
daughter  seem  to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  religion,  its 
professions,  or  professors. 

Hamlet,  whilst  waiting  for  the  ghost,  and  speaking  of  the 
addiction  to  drinking  of  bis  countrymen,  enters  into  a  philo- 
sophical comment  on  the  composition  of  man,  which  is  made 
by  him  to  be  dependent  upon  nature  and  circumstances,  not 
upon  the  appointments  of  Providence : — 

So  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 

As,  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin), 

By  the  overgrowth  of  some  complexion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners,  that  these  men, 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect, 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, 

Their  virtue's  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
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Ai  infinite  as  man  may  andergo. 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  cormption 
From  that  particular  foult.    The  dram  of  ill 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout, 
To  his  own  scandal. 

He  says,  as  any  necessitarian  would  say,  that  what  arisen 
from  birth  is  no  fault  in  the  man;  in  which  Shakspere  seems 
expressly  to  controyert,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  He  speaks  in  the  most  material  terms  of  tlic 
corruption  of  man,  being  the  defect  of  nature,  of  fortune,  or 
the  oyergrowth  of  some  complexion,  or,  as  the  phrenologists 
would  say,  of  some  orc;an.  He  makes  necessity  to  reign 
supreme  from  before  birth  to  the  conclusion  of  life,  and 
seems  therein  to  absolye  man  from  all  responsibility.  These 
reflections  warrant  the  application  to  Shakspere  of  a  remark 
made  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review, 
respecting  the  writer  of  the  *  Vestiges' — *  he  belieyes  he  has 
annulled  all  differences  between  the  physical  and  the  moral. 

When  the  ghost  first  appears  to  Hamlet,  the  prince  puts 
yery  antitheti^lly  together  a  number  of  religious  ideas,  and 
then  a  number  of  questions,  as  to  the  reason  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, telling  him  not  to  let  him  *  burst  in  ignorance.'  We 
cannot  see  why  his  bones  should  be  canonised,  unless  Shak- 
spere wished  it  to  be  inferred  that  canonisation  itself,  which 
results  from  the  greatest  piety,  did  not  protect  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory,  and  giye  rest  in  heayen.  Hamlet  ends  by  a^k* 
ing  why  the  ghost  makes 

Us  fools  of  nature, 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 

I.JHere  at  once  is  a  yery  material  conclusion  to  a  speech,  filled  \ 

jjwith   the  spiritual,  and  addressed  to  a  supernatui-al  fact,  j 

V(  Fools  of  nature'  may  mean,  make  us  fools  contrary  to  i 

^ature,  or  fools  under  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  which  is  I 

'tifie  way  infidels  haye  of  arraigning  Providence  for  the  use  of  I       ^ 

likiracles  contrary  to  their  reason.     Shakspere  seems  to  dc-  {      % ,' 

clare,  what  infidels  so  often  do,  who  will  not  trouble  them-  |      \*^ 

selyes  about  religion,  that  we  are  fools  to  trouble  ourselves  ^  ,    ,  "^ 

beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,  so  horribly  to  have  our  I    •;  '  Vj 

disposition  shaken  as  some  have  at  the  fear  of  a  future  state.  /     ^A 


^ 
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Sbakspere  thus  makes  Hamlet,  in  his  yery  first  address  to, 
and  in  presence  of,  the  ghost,  deliyer  a  philosophical  com- 
ment on  the  supernatural.    The  religious  records  in  the 
tables  of  Hamlers  memory,  and  his  sceptical  philosophy, 
are  at  once  displayed.    Fools  is  rather  a  &TOurite  expression 
j  {  of  Shakspere,  when  he  would  express  philosophical  con- 
[     tempt  of  mankind.    Then  they  are  fools  of  time,  of  death, 
/     or  some  other  influence.    But  at  first  Hamlet  uses  the  pre- 
(   •  sence  of  the  shost  as  an  argument  to  his  companion  of  the 
f    ;  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  reason  not  to  fear  death.    A 
;       religious  impression  wluch  he  is  ever  to  himself  and  others 
connrontiuj?  with  his  doubts.    He  says,  when  they  would  pre- 
vent him  tollowing  the  ghost — 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fbe ; 
And,  for  my  sou],  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 

which,  before  a  stage  ghost,  is  susceptible  of  a  double  meaning. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  in  Shakspere  that  however  phi- 
losopbic,  he  cannot  long  be  serious;   and  characters  most 
grave  and  tragical  he  renders  laughable.    It  certainly  is  not 
natural,  the  extent  to  which  Shakspere  carries  it,  though 
people  may  have  flashes  of  merriment  amidst  their  melfui- 
choiy,  as  Komeo  says.     Neither  do  any  audience,  in  the 
midst  of  their  emotions  directed  into  one  course,  wish  to  be 
deviated  from  unity  of  feelin?,  and  have  the  delusion  broken. 
This  observation  does  not  relate  to  comic  scenes  introduced 
into  serious  dramas,  but  to  scenes  which  should  be  serious 
throughout.     We  think  tliis  indicates  a  disposition  in  the 
author  to  ridicule  ideas  for  which  he  had  no  reverence  him- 
self.    As  a  proof  of  our  position,  we  appeal  to  the  whole  of 
this  fiflh  scene  in  the  first  act,  as  having  this  mixture  of  the 
A       serious  and  comic.    It  may  be  disputed  in  the  beginning,  but 
\^^       must  be  acknowledffed  in  the  end  of  it 
X  Having  commanded  the  attention  of  Hamlet,  the  ghost,  in- 

>  ;  stead  of  commencing  the  business  which  brought  him  upon 

^  earth,  tells  him  it  is  almost  time  to  go,  and  enters  upon  a 

'  point  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  religion,  purgatory,  which  must 
have  been  odious  at  that  time  in  England,  and  which  Shak- 
spere takes  care  to  make  ridiculous,  particularly  in  the  answer 
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of  Hmilet  We  think  it  must  have  been  irresistible  on  the  v 
stage,  still  more  the  reply  of  his  father^  telling  him  he  does^ 
not  want  his  pity,  bat  wants  him  to  be  serious,  if  he  can.^ 
The  observation  was  rather  tart ;  but  Hamlet,  professing  his 
filial  dn^,  is  answered  in  a  manner  which,  to  persons  of 
snsoeptibie  feelings,  amounts  to  a  rebuke  before  it  is  needed. 
It  is  a  sort  of  rap  over  the  knuckles^,  as  given  by  the  village 
schoolmasters  before  the  bov  begins  to  say  his  lesson.  Cer- 
tainly the  fiUher  was  not  far  wron^  in  the  suspicion  that 
Hamlet  would  not  feel  himself  bound  to  revenge  his  murder. 
Hamlet  inquires,  impatiently,  'what  he  is  to  revenge?'  Then, 
at  least,  one  would  think  the  ghost  would  tell  his  own  tale, 
but  he  immediately  returns  to  the  ridiculous  account  of  him- 
self in  purgatory,  and  portrays  the  harrowing  effects  of  the 
terrible  stories  he  could  tell  of  the  infernal  regions.  All  this 
must  evidently  have  been  intended  for  satire  on  Romanism, 
ehostly  pretensions,  or  the  descriptions  of  Virgil  or  Dante. 
What  strikes  us  in  the  character  of  the  ghost,  and  in  this 
scene,  must  have  probably  struck  Johnson,  who  believed  in 
ghosto,  when  he  said  the  ehost  was  a  '  chatty  ghost'  It  is 
not  till  he  has  finished  idl  this  much  ado  about  nothing 
without  interruption,  that  he  comes  to  his  murder  by  Ham- 
let's onde,  which  Hamlet,  by  saying— 

O  my  prophetic  boqI  !  my  ancle  ! 

acknowledges  he  had  thought  over  before.  The  ghost  en- 
joins his  son,  as  he  loved  his  father,  to  revenge  the  murder. 
This  was  not  the  delivenr  of  a  very  Christian  precept,  in  a 
ghost  who  had  just  come  from  a  state  of  expiation  for  his  sins. 
Now,  one  of  the  greatest  Christian  ofiences  is  revenge,  and 
the  ghost  came  on  earth  to  repeat  that  very  crime.  Hamlet 
might  well  think  he  had  be^  tempted  of  the  devil  in  an 
appearance  so  opposite  to  Christianity;  and  this  ghost  re- 
tumt  aeain  to  whet  his  blunted  purpose,  though  there  seems 
no  neea  of  such  stimulus.  In  one  sense,  the  play  turns  upon 
the  passion  of  revenge ;  it  is  the  ruling;  disposition  of  Hamlet : 
though  sometimes  too  scrupulously  mce  in  his  calculations  of 
vengeance,  in  the  case  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  he 
delints  in  planning,  and  exults  in  the  ftilfihnent  of  ample 
retafiation.     His  conduct  even  to  Ophelia  may  be  accounted 

L 
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for  from  tlie  sami'  viinlictiyeriess  nf  fi-eling ;  a  malioion^i 
(lefe&l  of  her  and  lifr  father's  dctsigtw  upon  liim,  whjcli, 
though  ending  in  the  death  of  htr  parent  and  of  liewnlf,  he 
does  not  seen  sufficiently  to  resret.  His  ideas  of  heaven 
and  divinity  are  coupled  with  retaliation,  when  he  argues  thai 
ve  are  given  reason,  and  made  superior  to  the  beast,  for  the 
purposes  of  revenge.  Laertes  is  not  less  vindictive ;  his 
whole  poul  is  absorbed  in  revenge,  and  for  that  Hamlet  ad- 
mtres  him.  The  ghost  had  to  caution  Hamlet  not  to  kill  his 
mother. 

On  the  exit  of  the  ghost,  Hamlet  is  excited  by  a  tumult  of 
religions,  hellish,  and  material  thonshts,  jocaiely  intermixed, 
ana  ironically  condemned.  He  will  wipe  out  all  youthful, 
reli^ons  impressionf,  as  well  as  other  education  at  collewe. 
that  the  commandment  of  his  father  to  revenge  his  death 
may  live  alone  in  hia  memory  ;  for  there  was  anollier  com- 
mandment that  had  told  him  '  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,' 
besides  the  Christian  precept  not  to  revenge  injuries. 

Even  in  the  mouth  of  Horatio  there  is  put  a  reSection 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  ghost  to  tell  us  what  can  be 
ma4e  evident  without.  Every  'wild  and  hurling  word'  of 
Hamlet  we  think  intended  for  satire,  as  we  never  eupposc 
the  poet  speaks  wilboiit  meaning.  Our  idea  of  Shakspere, 
fi'om  the  study  of  him,  is,  that  be  has  more  meaning  in  his 
words  than  any  other  writer,  whilst  oflcn  he  has  less  meaning 
outwardly  expressed.  Whatever  controversy  there  may  w 
about  the  gravity  of  the  author,  in  the  external  exhibitions  of 
the  ghost,  though  the  pleasantry  may  be  denied  which,  as  it 
were,  plays  around  the  tips  of  a  wag  who  would  pretend  to 
be  senous,  yet  can  any  one  doubt  that  Shakspere  intended  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  supematnral  appearance,  when  he  in- 
troduces his  ghost  to  be  the  butt  of  Hamlet's  jests,  and  to  be 
treated  as  one  of  his  clowns  ?  The  eKlravagancies  exhibited 
hv  Hamlet  before  hia  companions,  have  been  excused  by  the 
effect  the  apparition  had  upon  his  mind.  But  Shakspere 
must  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  speaking,  walking,  and  di»> 
parition  of  the  ghost  under  the  boards,  and  tlie  language 
addressed  to  it  by  Hamlet.  The  impression  which  a  r&il 
ghost  might  have  made  almost  exclusively  the  interest  of  the 
first  Art,  is  destroyed  by  this  exhibition.     What  other  objet^t 
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ooold  Shakspere  have  had  but  obedience  to  the  impulse  of 
his  own  mind  ?  Part  of  the  scene  we  may  suppose  to  be  in 
ridicule  of  oaths,  and  a  particular  oath  by  the  sword,  which 
was  used  in  chivalrous  times.  Handet  proposes  it  to  his 
companions,  and  the  ghost  insists  upon  the  same  ^tastic 
obligation,  which  Horatio  and  Marcellus  do  not  seem  to 
approve.  Thence  results  a  long  banter  of  the  ghost  by 
Hamlet,  to  which  the  reader  may  turn,  to  see  if  it  does  not 
ivanrant  our  observations.  We  are  told  it  is  not  ventured  to 
be  acted,  probably  from  the  very  reasons  we  have  given  of 
its  effects.  The  actors  would  not  know  how  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  present  reading  of  Hamlet,  and  the  public  would 
come  away  of  one  opinion.  It  seems  addressed  by  die 
author,  or  actor,  to  tne  body  of  the  house,  to  make  an 
audience  laugh.  It  is  the  bye  play  of  the  boards :  but  con- 
sidering the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  a  departed 
soul  was  returned  to  earth,  it  is  die  most  profanely  ridiculous 
exMbition  imaginable.  Here  was  a  ghost  come  to  impose  an 
oath,  a  rdi^ous  bond,  sworn  upon  a  sword.  He  came  to 
make  a  faroe  of  swearing,  though  told  to  swear  not  at  all. 
We  are  not  certain  that  Shakspere  did  not  intend  to  satirise^ 
by  his  ghost  underground,  by  die  employment  he  eives  it,  by 
the  terms  he  applies  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the  derision  of 
it — the  idea  of  any  supernatural,  spiritual,  and  unseen  power, 
interposing  in  men's  affairs.  Amidst  all  this  apparent  non- !  \ 
sense,  Himdet  is  made  to  deliver  sentiments  of  philosophy  \ 
and  moral  satire.  Horatio,  quite  surprised  at  these  clever  ^  I 
evolutions  of  the  ghost,  expresses  his  astonishment : — 

Oh  daj  and  night,  bat  this  Ib  wondroni  itranffe/ 
SawUeL    And  therefore  as  a  ttrcmger  give  it  welcome. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dream'd  of  in  our  philosophy. 

There  is  manifold  meaning  in  the  answer  of  Hamlet  Shak- 
spere very  often  plays  upon  a  word,  and  gives  it  die  first 
sense  that  presents  itself.  What  had  happened  was  almost 
beyond  the  credulity  of  Horado— almost  too  strange  to  be- 
lieve. Hamlet,  therefore,  tells  him  to  give  it  the  hospitable 
reception  we  show  to  a  stranger.  But,  according  to  Shak- 
spere, what  is  strange  is  not  to  be'  assumed  as  true ;  neither 
he  nor  his  Handet  so  regarded  what  was  strange :  we  do  not 

L  2 


receive  a  stranger  into  our  uliwliilc  confiilence,  and  make  » 
■modem  and  tain i liar  thing'  nt'  him.  There  was  no  pliilosophy 
in  Hortitio,  neither  do  vm  dream  in  philosophy ;  Hamlet 
was  the  philosopher,  not  hie  friend,  he  therefore  rather  super- 
ciliously treats  the  power  of  philosophical  com  prehension, 
the  depths  of  intellect  in  the  tj'pe  of  ordinarj-  character. 
This  sentiment  seems  delivered  hoth  in  irony  of  tiie  common 
j  liiilh  in  things  unseen,  and  the  want  of  knowledffo  of  nfttunil 
[  causes.  Its  meaning  may  he  rendered  thus — there  are  reali- 
1  ties  in  nature,  in  the  revohitioiis  of  time  and  incidents  of 
I  existence,  more  wonderful  then  awescmck  snperslilion  ctin 


This  scene  ends  with  an  imprecati< 
langD^e  of  materialism : — 


1  from  Hamlet  in  the 


It  ifl  worthy  of  remark,  how  differently  the  two,  Horatio  and 
Hamlet,  acted  aHer  seeing  the  ghost.  Horatio  was  full  of 
the  Buperuatural ;  he  was  ready  to  helieve  every  storj'  whicli 
his  excited  imagination  recollected.  Hamlet,  on  tlic  other 
hand,  hanters  the  ghost  of  his  poor  father,  and  banlera  his 
companions  on  the  subject ;  shows  no  reverential  mind,  and, 
Rpite  of  the  apparition,  does  not  believe  in  it,  or  appear  to 
know  what  to  helieve  or  disbelieve.  Certainly,  Shakspen' 
Heems  to  have  taken  more  pains  to  discredit  hiti  supernatural 
machinery  than  any  other  mfidel  author,  Goethe  or  Byron, 
who,  as  poets,  have  had  to  use  it, 

ChtildentUm.    Heav'ns  make  our  prpaence  nnd  i>ar  pracljces 
Pleasuit  aud  liclplul  to  bim. 
QHttn.    Amea  ! 
Considering  what  the  man  was,  and  his  companion  Rosen- 
crantz,  for  whom    he  speaks,  this    piety,  and  the  Queen's 
response,  is  akin  with  the  religious  feeling  Shakspere  gives  to 
all  murderers. 

Hamlet  entei 
phical  treatise. 


i  reading,  apparently,  from  some  pliiloso- 


i  deoA  'log, 


Hhtc  iron  8  daughto 
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He  seems  to  refer  to  the  creating  power  of  material  influence^ 
which  was  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  philosophers,  and 
which  has  lately  been  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  *  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation/ 

Warburton  changed  'good'  to  Ood,  and  mterpreted  Shak- 
spere  as  meaning  tne  action  of  Providence  on  original  sin. 
*  A  noble  emendation/  says  Johnson^  *  which  almost  sets  the 
critic  on  a  level  with  the  author.' 

This  is  at  variance  with  a  preceding  speech  of  Hamlet ;  at 
variance  with  what  he  afterwards  says^  and  with  what  Shak- 
spere  ever  wrote,  whilst  our  interpretation  not  only  agrees 
with  former,  but  subsequent  remarks  of  Hamlet.  Collier 
returns  to  the  old  text  of  good,  and  gives  the  authority  of 
Coleridge  in  its  favour :  Coleridge  considered  the  passage  to 
be  *  purposely  obscure.' 

Hamlet,  speaking  to  Ouildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  of  his 
melancholy,  ^wherefore  he  knows  not,'  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  its  eoin^  so  heavily 
with  his  disposition.  His  reflections  he  divides  into  two 
parts.  He  mentions  the  excellence  of  tlie  earth  in  the  way 
usual  to  mankind,  and  then  depreciates  it  as  a  sterile  pro- 
montory. Of  the  still  more  wonderful  heavens,  he  gives 
a  still  more  injurious  comparison :  '  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilential  congregation  of 
vapours.'  There  is  no  mention  of  a  creator  in  magnifying 
the  beauties  of  creation,  though  Shakspere  puts  together  all 
that  is  said  in  its  praise  to  confront  it  with  the  opposite 
opinion.  *  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man,'  he  says,  without 
thinkine  of  the  worker.  The  attributes  of  divinity,  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  by  which  others  come  partly  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  man's  origin  and  end,  Shakspere  gives  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  converse  opinion  that  he  is  the  *  quintessence 
of  dust.'  This  will  be  observed  to  be  usual  with  Shakspere, 
when  a  religious  reply  may  be  expected.  The  answer  is  in 
everybody's  mouth,  and  might  have  found  a  place  here. 
But  neither  man  nor  woman  pleases  Hamlet.  Tne  religious 
considerations  are  lefl  out  of  the  question. 

Hamlet  says  he  will  prophecy  that  Polonius  is  coming  to 
speak  about  the  players,  and  salutes  him  as  '  Jephthah;  judge 
of  IsiBel/  and  cites  some  ballad  on  the  subject. 


Itokmeto  poll  ai 


'  As  Uf  lot,  Qod  viit. 


The  firBt  rov  of  the  piuua  chanson  will  sbo*  juii  innrc. 
Wlint  IB  t)ie  meaning  of  thk,  but  to  ridicule  tlie  spiritaal 
songa  of  the  Fimtana?  The  '  rubnckj'  instead  of  pious 
'chunsonB,  stood  in  some  editions.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — that  all  explanatioafl  of  religion  were  deemed  uneatis- 
liictory  by  Shaksperc. 

Wlicn  the  player  comes  to  the  death  of  Priam,  he  says: — 
Out,  out,  thoQ  strumpet  Fortuno  1  all  you  gode. 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power : 
Break  all  the  BpokeB  and  lelliea  from  her  wheel, 
And  boirl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  aa  to  the  Gendn. 
Had  Shakspere  confined  himself  to  fortune,  tbia  might  have 
passed  without  obseiration  ;  but  he  passes  to  his  usual  stric- 
tui'cE  on  the  gods. 

Who  tbU  bad  se«n,  with  tongaein  venom  ateep'd, 
'Oainst  Fortane's  state  would  trcaion  have  pronouno'd ; 
But  if  the  gods  thcmselTee  did  see  her  then. 
When  she  Baw  Pjrrhns  make  maliciousfliiort 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs; 
The  instant  burst  of  clamoar  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  more  them  not  at  all,) 
Woald  have  made  milch  tho  burning  oycB  ui'  bcaT'n, 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

That  is,  if  any  man  had  seen  it,  he  would  liave  pronounced  a 
blasphemous  libel  on  the  gods,  which  Shakspere  |>roueedB  to 
do  with  a  '  but  if  ot  Touchstone  to  escape  controversy. 
Having  made,  as  before,  a  coiDparison  between  gods  and 
men,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  to  contrast  further  the  pity 
natural  to  mortals,  with  the  alledged  want  of  compassion  in 
the  gods,  he  makes  the  actor  weep  at  it,  and  Poloniua  cry, 
'  no  more.' 

This  not  only  implies  disbelief,  but  attacks,  under  various 
names,  inactive  Providence.  The  gods  impotent,  or  imwil- 
hng,  is  Lucretian  in  its  atheism.  The  '  Quarterly,'  of  Jnne, 
1845,  in  reviewing  Brougham's  Lives  of  the  Literati  of  the 
last  Century,  sayg  : — '  It  is  no  defence  of  Voltaire's  impiety 
in  his  plays  to  say  it  is  spoken  of  other  religions  than  the 
Christian,  when  it  was  evidently  Ids  intention  to  attack  and 
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make  Im  lemarks  apply  to  all  creedsy  being  part  of  his 
system  to  subvert  the  whole  of  religion.'  We  shall  see  that 
Shakspere,  in  this  play,  as  well  as  dsewhere,  repeats  the  idea 
in  terms  which  can  only  apply  to  the  modem  and  Christian 
belief  in  God.  When  ^rolonins  says  he  will  treat  them 
aocor£ng  to  their  deserts,  Hfunlet  utters,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, that  beautiful  morality  which  inculcates  return- 
ing good  for  eviL 

Hamlet.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  better.  Use  ererj  man  after 
his  deserty  aad  who  shall  'soape  whipping  I  Use  them  after  yoar 
own  honour  and  dignity.  The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  yoor  bounty. 

Hamlet  urges  revenge  by  the  example  of  the  players ; 
says  he  is  prompted  to  it  by  'heaven  and  hell,'  speaks  of 
the  ^miraculous  in  common  causes  and  effects,  of  murder 
not  requiring  a  tongue  to  tell  it,  and  then  of  the  spirit 
he  had  seen. 

For  mprther,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 

•  "  •  •  • 

The  spirit,  that  t  have  seen, 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  deril  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perliaps, 
Out  of  my  weaikness  md  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  yery  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.    1*11  hare  grounds 
More  relatiTe  than  this. 

He  is  uncertain  whether  the  supernatural  proceeds  from 
heaven  or  hell,  from  God  or  the  devil ;  doubts  which  have 
reigned  in  many  minds.  One  from  the  dead  did  not  per- 
suade him.  Polonius  tells  Ophelia  to  have  a  book  in  her 
hand  to  colour  her  loneliness,  which  causes  Shakspere  to  go 
rather  out  of  his  way  to  be  severe  on  religious  hypocrisy. 
The  action  he  recommended  to  Ophelia,  which  was  merely 
one  to  keep  up  social  appearances,  cQuld  scarcely  warrant 
having  said  of  it^— 

We're  oh  to  blame  in  this, 
'Tis  too  much  pro^'d,  that  with  derotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  deril  himself* 
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The  Puritans,  the  Tartuffes  of  the  age,  the  butt  of  infidel 
soofiB,  would  be  recognised  in  the  description.  The  king 
acknowledged  it  was  true  of  him. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  celebrated  speech  : — 

HamUu    To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  Bnffiir 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ?    To  die — to  sleep— 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to— 'tis  a  consummaticm 
DevouUy  to  be  wish'd.    To  die  ? — to  sleep  9 — 
To  sleep  I  perchance  to  dream ;  aye,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  hare  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  giye  us  pause :  there^s  the  respect^ 
That  makes  ealamity  of  so  long  Ufe : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  disprix'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  msolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscoTeHd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns — puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ! 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

\  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question' — not  only  the  ques- 
^  tion  of  being  or  not  being  here^  but  of  future  as  well  as 
present  existence.  ^  To  be  or  not  to  be :'  the  whole  question 
is  put,  and  at  once  the  denial  of  a  future  state  is  made.  He 
seems  to  assume  at  once,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  it  is 
nobler  to  put  an  end  to  ourselves  and  our  sufferings ;  and, 
he  says  after>vards,  that  it  is  cowardice  that  prevents  us.  It 
id  stated,  that  by  taking  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  by 
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opuoebigy  we  end  them.  Yet  he  had  declared  before  on  the 
relirious  side  of  the  qaestion,  that  the  divine  will  was  armed 
against  our  invasion  of  our  own  life ;  that  the  Everlasting 
had  fixed  his  canon  against  self-slaughter,  which,  if  it  sig- 
nifies anything,  means  mat,  instead  of  ending  by  opposing  a 
sea  of  troubles,  we  incur  eternal  damnation.  He  quits  es- 
tablished opinion,  all  pressure  past,  and  assumes  at  once 
the  certain  side  of  the  question.  He  thinks  that  in  dyin^ 
we  renounce  for  ever  all  identity.  Of  this  he  is  satisfied, 
and  he  has  no  hope  of  an  hereafter,  though  afterwards  afraid 
of  its  possibility.  To  die,  is  to  sleep,  to  be  no  more :  the 
solution  of  life  is  'the  all,'  and  the  'end  all  here.'  To  sleep 
and  be  no  more,  are  the  very  words  which  we  find  used  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  which  excited  the  indignation  of 
Johnson  as  the  most  positive  denial  language  could  produce 
of  an  hereafter.  The  '  No  more,'  which  Shakspere  is  so 
fond  of  emploving  with  regard  to  death,  and  whicn  Knight 
says,  is  equivalent  to  the  French  rien  deplus — ^nothing  more, 
precludes  everything  future. 

Hamlet  exults  in  the  idea  that  by  a  sleep,  all  the  attributes 
of  life  are  for  ever  extinct.  He  talks  not  even  of  the  pro- 
babilitVi  but  of  the  certainty  of  annihilation ;  and  delighted 
with  the  prospect,  prays,  as  it  were,  earnestly  and  intemaUy, 
that  this  may  be  the  consummation  against  which  others  so 
devoutly  pray :  a  consummation,  be  it  remarked,  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  the  divinity,  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  men,  and 
the  designs  of  his  creation — that  is,  if  we  are  to  compare 
these  sentiments  with  received  canons  of  faith. 

Here  the  infirmity  of  Hamlet's  disposition — the  oscilla- 
tion in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  the  irresolution  common 
to  men's  ideas  on  reli^ous  subjects,  produce  a  change  in 
his  ideas.  He  had  disposed  of  the  question  summarily, 
and  had  decided  that  if  it  was  not,  as  it  had  appeared, 
the  nobler  part  to  die,  at  least  such  a  certain^  of  oblivion 
was  to  be  wished.  Here  is  a  natural  approach  to  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  question.  We  have  a  possibility  of  the 
tmth,  not  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  though  the  ehost  of 
his  father  had  answered  these  questions  by  the  iact  ot  his  re- 
appeanuice.  Religion  presents  itself  to  him,  as  the  defeat 
of  bis  hopes  and  expectations,  it  sets  him  afloat  again  amidst 
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a.  8C-a  of  troubli^,  aiid  iic  paiiite  the  eSixls  of  religion  not  in 
ita  hopeful  aspects,  but  in  its  terrifying  forms.  He  repeals 
a^ain,  '  to  die,  to  sleep,'  as  if  resolved  to  end  this  diatrao 
]  tion  of  thought  and  purpose.  He  puts  it  as  a  query,  and 
I  receives  no  solution.  He  hugs,  ss  it  were,  the  idea  as  set  at 
,'  rest.  What  an  advance  he  had  made  in  the  progress  of 
scepticism  from  Iiis  speech  before  seeing  the  ghost !  Ho 
appears  quickly  to  have  lost  the  impression  of  ihe  ghostly  j 
visitation  be  had  experienced.  He  repeats  'to  sleep,'  and 
the  word,  as  it  were,  suggesLs  to  his  memory  tlie  accompani- 
ment of  sleep — our  dreams.  There  ia  a  chance,  there  is  a 
possibility;  he  says  that  we  dream:  'Perchance  to  dream, 
what  dreams  may  come  must  give  us  jiause — there's  the. 
rub,  the  respect  that  makes  eolamiiy  of  su  long  life.'  What 
a  vray  to  speak  of  the  future  state,  and  Uie  immortality 
ol'  the  soul !  There  is  probably  no  ijifidel,  no  mnterinlit^, 
who  would  deny  all  possibility  of  a  future  stale,  but  would 
allow  tliere  might  be  a  chance  of  it.  In  this  and  in  other 
respects,  Shakspere  employs  the  usual  language  of  material- 
ism. If  tired  of  life,  as  Hamlet  was,  niaterialiE'ts  speak  of 
annihilation  as  agreeable  tu  their  wishes  as  well  as  their 
reason — as  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest  from  a  sea  of 
troubles. 

The  evil  in  this  world  being  to  Hamlet  much  greater  thuR 
the  good — who,  of  his  opinion,  would  not  surrender  eristence 
for  exemption  IJ'om  sense,  feeling,  and  personality  ?  '  but 
that  the  ureatl  of  something  afler  death,  tlic  undiscoverabls 
bourn  irom  whence  no  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will.' 
What  gives  to  Christians  hope,  patience  to  bear  life,  and 
peace  on  the  death  bed,  is  an  *  unravelled'  puzzle  to  hit 
perturbed  mind.  In  bittemees  of  spirit  he  is  made  to  speak 
of  religion,  not  as  alleviating  all  the  ills  he  mentions,  but  as 
soraethmg  making  weak  the  will.  He  speaks  of  a  life  to 
come  as  the  undiscovered  country — as  if  that  which  every- 
body hud  been  in  search  of,  nobody  had  found — as  if  therfr 
had  been  no  especial  i«velation  of  a  life  to  come.  *  Making 
us  rather  bear  those  Ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  wa 
know  not  of — as  if  religion  was  an  'unknown  few,'  aa 
Laieu  said.  Shakspere  repeats  the  old  story  o(  the  wise 
of  the  earth — ^ignorance  is  the  mother  of  superstition— or,  in 
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commoQ  ^with  Lucretius,  representing  religion  as  the  effect 
uf  fear.  Slscn^lierc,  Shakspere  says  you  arc  religious  be- 
cause you  fear.  Hamlet  says,  no  one  who  has  passed  the 
hoxxrvL,  the  boundary  between  life  and  death,  ever  returned  : 
not  the  one  who  did  return  and  discovered  the  country  to  his 
followerB  ;  nor  the  ghost  whom  lie  had  just  seen,  who, 
delaying  speaking  of  his  own  affairs,  had  spoken  to  the 
reedity  of  tne  dread  of  something  afler  death. 
Though  he  had  spoken  of  shiakine  off  this  mortal  coil, 
et  the  dread  of  a  something  makes  him  afraid  men  might 
Ye  again  in  the  flesh ;  and  the  suflerings  of  mind,  the 
natural  shocks,  the  ills  we  have,  perchance  might  be  worse 
in  a  life  to  come.  '  Thus  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  alL'  Now  conscience  and  religion  are  oilen  used  as 
synonymes,  and  indifferently  stand  for  the  same  thing  in 
Shakspere :  here  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  religion. 

Richard  III.  uses  conscience  only  as  the  dread  of  after 
death,  which  he  tells  his  soldiers  is  the  word  of  cowards. 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  wridng  on  the  morality  of  Shakspere,  thinks 
the  question  of  suicide  should  not  be  entertained,  and  passes 
over  this  speech.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  a 
paraphrase  of  it,  which  turns  it  from  a  consideration  of 
suicide,  to  a  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  his  own 
death  in  bringing  to  punishment  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
In  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the  necessity 
for  the  discontmuance  of  the  human  species  is  given  as  the 
cause  for  breaking  off  all  further  intercourse  of  love  between 
him  and  her.  He  reflects  on  his  own  family  as  exhibited  in 
his  mother  and  uncle,  and  thinks  that  such  stock  cannot  be 
inoculated  by  virtue,  or  transformed  by  beauty  into  honesty ; 
and  though  he  says  he  is  accounted  honest,  he  draws  a 
picture  of  himself,  expressive  of  the  utter  depravity  of  man. 

What  ihoald  such  felloes  as  I  do  cradling  between  earth  and 
heaTen? 

I  say,  ire  viU  hare  no  more  marriages ;  those  that  are  married 
already,  all  hat  one,  shall  live,  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are. 

These  views  are  veiy  materiaL  The  Christian  sees  original 
sin  leavening  the  mass,  but  does  not  therefore  profanely  pro- 
pose to  put  a  stop  to  the  creation.     He  considers  men  as  the 
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heirs  of  immortality,  and  existence  the  right  and  benefit  of 
posterity.     Hamlet  considers    morality,  in   this   place,  and 
[Shakspero  everywheiw,  as  a  plirenoloeieal  or  ptjyaiiiai  stic- 
Ijcession.     He  had  spoken  of  the  world  as  a  garden  orer- 
(1  CTOwn  with  weeils  ;  and  he  here  recommends  all  the  stock  to 
[f  Be  FFOioved  as  utterly  worthless,  and  too  deteriorntM  to  be 
'  improved.     The  evil  circiimstancps  are  in  his  view  over- 
powering ;  and  we,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  might  think 
we  heard  a  disciple  of  George  Combe,  or  Robert  Owen, 
lectnrinj  on  the  evils  of  society. 

Hamlet,  in  his  instructions  to  the  players,  says  he  has  seen 
gome  persons — 

Not  to  speak  it  profaiplj,  tbat  neither  bavins  t^B  sc«eii(  of 
Cbriltiui,  nor  tlio  zait  of  C'hristion,  pigan,  nor  man,  bftre  lo 
strutted  and  belloved,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature^  jonmef- 
luen  hod  made  inen,uid  Dot  moile  tbein  well.th?;  Imitated  hnmmnily 
80  abominably. 

The  creation  of  man  wna  not  a  subject  to  make  a  joke  of, 
and  Shakspere  thought  it  might  not  be  well  received,  aiid 
nrefaces  hia  remarks  with  an  apology  for  their  profanity — a 
line  of  defence  which  his  commentators  and  admirers  have 
followed.  Not  only  this  idea,  but  almost  the  words  have 
been  copied  by  Barns,  whrn  he  says  God  miide  the  lasses 
affer  he  had  tried  hie  'prentice  hand  on  man.  Bums  was  as 
fond  of  profunily  as  Snakspcre;  and  no  one  can  doubt  the 
animus  of  Ihe  Scotch  poet,  in  some  of  his  pieces,  satirising 
the  tnith  of  Christiauily. 

Hamlet  prophetically  remarks,  that  a  eroat  man's  memor)- 
will  be  foi^olten  long  before  that  of  the  pious  man,  who 
leaves  behind  him  monuments  of  piety  and  devotion.  Saints 
live  much  in  the  memory  of  the  people  during  their  lives; 
and  after  death,  their  doings  undei^o  a  process  of  accumula- 
tion, whilst  all  the  industry  of  historians  can  now  scarcely  add 
an  authentic  pariiculiir  to  the  life  of  Shakspere.  Whatever 
atiecdote  they  do  produce,  shows  him  more  in  the  character 
of  a  sinner  llian  a  saint;  and  whilst  his  admirers  reject  these 
illustrations  of  the  man,  tliey  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
a  single  instance  of  his  piety.  The  prol»bility  is,  «iat  the 
reverence  which  he  showed  to  no  person  or  suhject,  was  the 
reason  that  no  reverence  wa»  extended  lo  him.     Irreverence 
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does  not  produce  reverence ;  it  aifectg  alike,  with  an  indifi'er- 
ence,  the  giyer  and  the  taker.     Had  Shakspere  lived  at     j 
another  time,  when  the  tide  set  in  towards  irreverence,  he  I  i 
wocdd  have  been  recollected  as  the  champion  of  progress,  i  '. 
and  gone  down  to  posteiity  with  all  the  particulars  of  a  /   1 
Moliere  or  Voltaire :  but  when  he  did  die,  so  far  as  he  was '  ^ 
personally  concerned,  he  might  put  as  his  own  epitaph,  '  For  " 
O,  for  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.'   He  was  looked  upon  in 
no  better  lieht  than  that  amusement  of  the  people,  which  was 
suppressed  by  puritanical  influence.  They  who  sought  to  live 
in  tne  memory  of  that  age,  left  pious  monuments  behmd  them  : 
the  works  of  Strype,  the  acts  of  Laud,  the  *  Paradise  Lost* 
of  Milton,  would  give  more  chance  of  immortality  to  their 
persons.      Hune  says,  of  Essex,  that  the  way  to  gain 
popular  influence,  and  the  reverence  and  devotion  of  the 
pious  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  not  the  giving  of 
amusements  to  the  people,  but  having  prayers  and  preachers 
in  his  liouse  open  to  the  public. 
The  player  lung  says : — 

Our  wiUs  and  fi^tes  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  onr  deriees  ttill  are  overthrovn ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own. 

It  is  made  Questionable  whether  our  wills  and  our  thoughts 
are  ours;  wnether  they  are  providentially  or  necessarily 
influenced :  but  no  Christian  can  think  our  ends  are  directed 
by  the  fates  or  necessity.  This  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
motto  of  the  play :  it  is  tlic  theme  on  which  it  discourses — it 
is  the  action  of  the  piece.  As  Knight  said,  it  is  the  empire 
of  chance  [or  fate]  which  is  made  to  dispose  events,  and 
bring  about  ends  most  contrary  to  the  wills,  thoughts,  and 
devices  proposed  by  the  dramatis  personal. 

Rosencrantz  says  to  Hamlet,  '  My  lord,  you  once  did 
love  me.'  Hamlet.  *  And  do  so  still,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers :'  a  light  appropriation  of  the  church  catechism  and 
command,  to  keep  our  nands  from  picking  and  stealing. 

When  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  are  commissioned  by 

the  king  to  murder  Hamlet,  Ouildenstem  says : — 

We  will  proTide  onrselyes ; 
Moftt  holy  and  religious  fear  it  if 
To  keep  those  many,  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  Majesty. 


j  As  usual — a  rcli[^cius  Banntioii  jtnt  into  the  mouths  of  pvil 

I  doere.     Having  prcpured  to  execute  the  murder  of  Hamlet, 

I  more  piety  ia  put  into  tlic  mouth  of  this  king.     He  retires 

I  and  kneels,  in  which  attitude  Hamlet  comes  suddenly  upon 

I  liim,     Hamlet  says  now  he  initrht  kill  him,  but  is  prevented 

I   hy  his  revenge  and  rcli^on.     The  prince  is  made  to  believe 

that  by  this  act  of  devotion  the  murderer  of  his  father  would 

i£o  toneaven.     Shaksperc  takes  this  opportunity  of  ^ving 

Hamlet  some  horrid  reflections,  if  taken  literally.     Hamlet 

says,  that  sending  the  king  to  heaven  would  not  be  revenge, 

but  rewarding  his  crimes, 

HamUl.    No*  mifflit  I  do  it  pat,  now  lie  is  pnying. 
And  now  I'll  du't.    And  bo  ho  gocR  to  heaven. 
And  so  am  I  reven^d !  that  would  lie  scann'd : 
A  Tilbun  ItillB  my  father,  and  for  that 
I,  bit  sole  won,  do  tbia  lame  villain  send 
To  hesTen. 

O  this  is  hire  and  salary.  Dot  revenge. 
Ho  toolt  my  father  grosnly,  full  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimea  braad  bloTn,  as  flush  a«  May ; 
And  how  hit  audit  atande,  who  knoirs,  save  heav'n  ? 
Bat  in  our  circumatanse  and  conrse  of  thoiigbt, 
Tia  heavy  with  him.    Am  I  then  reveug'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purj^ing  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  6t  and  seaaon'd  for  his  paaaagc  f 

Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent ; 

When  he  ia  dmnk,  asleep,  or  in  bis  rage. 

Or  in  th'  incostuous  pleaauro  of  his  bed. 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  robsh  of  aalvation  in't ; 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heols  may  kick  at  heav^ : 

And  that  his  soul  may  bo  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hpll,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  stays; 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  ucldy  days. 

This,  however,  if  supposed  to  be  debvered  in  a  jocose  style^' 
(a  style,  by  the  way,  most  incompatible  with  the  ocoaeion) 
takes  away  from  the  diabolical  coolness  with  which  this  hop-' 
rible  resolution  is  clothed.  Johnson  Bays  :  '  This  speech,  in 
which  Hamlet,  represented  as  a  A-irtuons  character,  is  not 
content  with  taking  blood  for  blood,  bat  contrives  dsmnalioii 
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for  the  man  that  he  would  punish,  is  too  horriblo  to  be  read 
or  to  be  uttered-'  He  said  the  same  of  the  same  idea  de- 
livered by  Iden  on  the  body  of  Jack  Cade.  Johnson  was 
tender  on  the  subject,  because  he  sincerely  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  hell.  Shakspere,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  deli- 
cacy about  ily  because  he  believed  it  not«  That  what  the 
one  does,  the  other  would  not  have  read  or  uttered,  clearly 
indicates  the  different  states  of  mind — the  reverential  and  the 
irreverentialy  the  believer  and  the  infidel. 

Hamlety  on  seeing  the  ghost  the  second  time,  says : — 

His  form  and  cause  conjoiii'd,  preaching  to  stones, 

Would  make  them  capable. 

I 

This  seems  an  allusion  to  the  sacred  words,  referring  to 
Christy  that  had  not  the  people,  the  stones  would  have  be- 
come capable  and  acknowled^red  him.  In  his  recommenda- 
tion to  Ins  mother  to  abstain  from  the  king's  bed,  he  says : — 

For  nse  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  N'atare, 
And  master  eren  the  de^,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrons  potency. 

• 

This  idea  is  evidently  taken  from  the  miraculous  power  of 
casting  out  devils — a  power  which  Shakspere  here  ascril>es  to 
habit.     Hamlet  says  of  Polonius : — 

For  this  same  lord, 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  haye  pleas'd  it  so, 
To  pnnish  this  with  me,  and  me  with  this, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  dei^  I  gave  him. 

Hamlet  had  at  first  ascribed  Polonius's  &te  to  fortune ;  he 
nowconsiders  it  religiously,  and  ascribes  the  act  to  Providence, 
which  is  making  Hamlet  acknowledge  a  divine  power  in 
things,  where  there  is  no  credit  attached  to  the  dispensation. 
Had  Hamlet  killed  the  king,  instead  of  deferring  his  death  to 
a  moment  more  fit  for  hell,  the  lives  of  the  innocent — Polo- 
nius, Ophelia,  and  Laertes^^ — ^had  been  spared:  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstem  had  not  become  worthy  of  death,  and 
would  have  spared  Hamlet  the  contrivance  of  their  execu- 
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tioii,  tvhitli  lie  treats  a^  a  skilful  and  a^i'tvallc  inaiti£iiv)'e,  in 
which  Proviilence  assists  liim.  This  is  not  giving  &  moral 
til  relidon — tJie  making  its  interference  unl>ecDmiu^.  This 
lays  Snakspere  open  to  ihe  imputation  of  Johnson,  that  be 
has  not  attended  to  tliat  moral  justice  and  filnese  attributed 
to  the  ways  of  Providence. 

Hamlet  ends  the  scene  hj  telling  the  spectators  tlist  he 
knows  the  purport  of  the  letters  entrusted  to  Rosencranix 
and  Guildenslcrn  :  they  show  him  the  way  to  what  he  admiLt 
is  knavery — not  open  counteraction,  but  secret  underminiiijr. 
He  saj-9,  sweet  is  such  a  method  of  retaliation  ;  and  Slmk- 
pere,  af^r  having  once  made  it  the  sport  of  fortune,  will,  on 
second  thoughts,  ascribe  it  to  Providence.  AAer  liavintr 
lamented  that  he  should  be  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Polonius,  and  accommodated  it  to  the  sentiments  of  rcli- 
^on,  which  were  satirical  of  those  of  Shakspere's  days,  he 
jocularly  takes  a  material  farewell  of  the  dead  body. 

Had  Shaksperc  been  inclined  to  religion,  he  might,  os  tiie 
autlior  of  Atala  and  Rena,  have  introduced  there  consola- 
ns  of  religion,  whicli  eUcit  the  sympathy  of  spectators 
1  readers,  for  the  doers  as  well  as  the  victims  of  misfor- 
'  tB9C-  Instead  of  which,  he  treats  the  possession  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  according  to  his  own  rule,  with  cynical  levity. 
He  contemplates  the  death  of  others  as  a  sweet  satisfaction, 
while  he  makes  a  joke  of  one  already  dead,  as  being  *  all 
over  with  him.' 

When  inquiry  ib  made  afler  the  body  to  bring  it  to  the 
consecrated  chapel,  and  give  it  the  rites  of  bitrial  and  hopes 
I  of  resurrection,  he  says,  '  he  has  compounded  it  with  dust 
/  whereto  'tLs  kin.'  As  if  the  thoughts  of  an  hereafter  was 
I  unnecessary.  Giving  a  body  Clirietian  burial,  Shakspere 
makes  the  thought  of  many  of  his  characters:  thev  will  do 
all  they  can  for  those  whom  they  have  intentionally  killed. 
Hamlet  shows  no  disposition  of  the  kind.  Shakspere,  by 
the  reflections  and  the  conduct  of  Hamlet,  makes  a  prospec- 
tive mockery  of  religion,  and  continues  his  material  jests 
from  the  scene  of  death  to  another  of  the  grave. 

When  the  king  asks  Hamlet  where  is  Poloniiis  1  he  says 
at  supper — 

Not   where   he    eats,  but   where    he   is   [•alea ;   u,    ceruin    con- 
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▼ocftUon  of  politic  wormB  are  e'en  at  bim.  Your  worm  ia  your  only 
emperor  for  diet.  We  ht  all  creatures  else  to  (at  us,  and  we  fat 
oorselTes  for  maggots.  Your  hi  king  and  joar  lean  beggar  is  but 
▼ariable  service,  two  dishes  but  to  one  table.    That's  the  end. 


Alas,  alas! 

Haai,  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king, 
and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm* 

King,    What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Haan.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go  a  progress 
through  the  guts  of  a  b^gar. 

He  would  showi  like  a  modem  philosopheri  the  dicnlar  and 
material  courses  of  nature,  ammate  and  inanimate.  The 
end  of  us  is  the  beginning  of  others ;  so  we  go  round  the 
circle — and  as  the  beggar  does  not  differ  from  the  king,  the 
worm  and  the  man  are  one.  He  mentions  a  future  state 
only  in  jest  On  being  asked  a^ain  by  the  king  where  is 
Pok>niuS|  he  answers  in  one  of  Richard  s  jokes : — 

In  hearen,  send  thither  to  see :  if  your  messenger  find  him  not 
there,  seek  him  i'  th'  other  place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find 
him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the 
stairs  into  the  lobby. 

When  the  kin^  says  his  purposes  are  ^ood,  Hamlet  says — 
'  I  see  a  cherob  tluit  sees  them,'  meamng,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  I  see  them  about  as  much  as  I  see  the  guardian 
angiu  said  to  watch  over  each  of  us.  He  seeks  in  the 
army  of  Fortinbras,  as  an  occasion  to  spur  himself  on  to  re- 
venge:— 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 

And  spur  my  dull  rovenge !    What  is  a  man. 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  a  beast^  no  moro. 

Suro  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

IiooUng  before  and  after,  gare  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-Uke  reason 

To  ftist  in  us  unus'd.    Now  whether  it  be 

Bestial  oblirion,  or  some  craren  scruple 

Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  Ui'  eyent, 

A  thought  which,  quarteFd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom, 

And  erer  three  parts  cowaid — I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  lire  to  say,  <  This  thing's  to  do ;' 

Sith  I  hare  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means 

To  do't.    Examples,  gross  as  earth,  cizhort  me : 

M 
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Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 

Led  bj  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 

Whose  spirit,  irith  dirine  ambition  pofiTd, 

Hakes  mouths  at  the  inTisible  erent ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare, 

Et'u  for  an  egg-shell.    Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.    How  stand  I  then, 

That  have  a  fiither  kill'd,  a  mother  staln'd, 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  aeath  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

ThMi  fbr  a  fimtasy  and  a  trick  of  £une 

Go  to  their  grares  like  bods ;  fight  for  a  plot. 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 

To  hide  the  slain  t — 0,  then,  firom  this  time  forth. 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth. 

Man,  'in  feeding  and  sleeping,'  is  no  more  than  the  beast ; 
and  this  faculty  in  looking  beiore  and  after,  is  to  be  used  in 
the  execution  of  vengeance.  But  the  ability  to  look  before 
and  after,  which,  he  says,  gives  us  precedence  over  the  beast, 
makes  him  return  to  the  idea  of  his  speech,  'To  be  or  not 
to  be,'  that  the  looking  before  us  prevents  the  leap  into 
action.  Therefore,  he  says  not  to  have  satisfied  his  revenge, 
is  a  bestial  oblivion  of  the  past,  or  arises  from  the  craven 
scruple  of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event.  He  thinks 
this  thought  of  death,  if  it  has  one  part  wisdom,  in  the  con- 
jecture of  an  hereafter,  has  at  least  three  parts  coward.  He 
encourages  himself  not  to  have  the  apprehension  o£  death, 
by  thinking  of  the  spirit  of  the  army  before  him^  making 
mouths  at  the  invisible  event,  and  the  imminent  death  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  who,  for  a  fantasy,  go  to  their  graves 
as  to  their  beds. 

No  hope  of  heaven  or  an  hereafler  strikes  the  loving  and 
filial  Ophelia;  nor  the  consolation  that  there,  father  and 
daughter  would  meet  again.  The  contrary  of  these  ideas 
only  occurs  to  her,  and  that  her  brother  will  revenge  her 
father's  death.  The  sudden  and  violent  end  of  her  father 
evokes  no  more  religious  sentiments  in  her,  than  did  the  sight 
of  his  corpse  produce  in  Hamlet.     The  sane  Hamlet  made 
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a  joke  of  his  death  as  regarded  his  Yietim,  though  he  de- 
li?ercd  some  notions  regarding  his  own  agency  in  the  work 
of  blood,  which  Shakspere  makes  Edmand,  in  Lear,  ironi- 
callir  speak  of  as  '  a  divine  thrusting  on/  Ophelia  made 
really  mad  by  the  bereavement,  her  insanity  does  not  turn  to 
religion,  but  irreli^on ;  whereas  persons  the  least  impressed 
with  religious  sentmients,  are  driven  to  their  morbid  conside- 
ration under  the  eflTects  of  insanity ;  and  lunatics  have  oflen 
more  and  firmer  faith  in  the  invisible,  than  those  who  are  left 
in  possession  of  their  senses.  Turning  to  the  possibility  of 
an  hereafter,  she  expresses  what  often  occurs  in  Shakspere, 
and  may  to  people  who  reason  irreligiously : — 

Well,  God,  'ield  70a!  Thej  say  the  owl  wm  a  baker's  daughter. 
Lord,  we  know  wluA  we  are,  bat  we  know  not  what  wo  may  be.  Qod 
be  at  jour  table  I 

King,    Conceit  apon  her  father. 

Shakspere  takes  care  to  have  these  words  of  Ophelia  applied 

by  the  king.    Now,  the  first  is  a  heathen  conceit,  disavowed 

by  Christianity.  It  is  one  put  by  philosophers,  who,  struck  by 

the  close  connection  of  life  with  matter,  have  supposed  life 

shared  with  it  The  foundation  of  these  ideas  has  been  touched 

upon  by  Hamlet,  and  will  be  still  further  commented  on  by 

him  in  the  same  strain.    This  principle  is  the  foundation  of 

materialism.    Ophelia  says,  we  are  certain  of  this  life,  but 

we  cannot  be  certain  of  that  which  religion  teaches — ^that  we 

are,  after  all,  entirely  ignorant  of  what  we  may  be.    Could 

sentiments  more  sceptiod  be  delivered,  and  at  a  time  when 

people  speak  the  impressions  of  their  minds,  as  seen  in  the 

indecent  songs  which  Ophelia,  probably  for  the  first  time, 

repeated  aloud  in  company,  however  long  she  had  known 

tliem? 

God  be  at  your  table, 

in  connection  with  the  above,  and  addressed  to  the  king, 
seems  a  repetition  of  the  idea  which  Shakspere  had  on  the 
same  occasion  given  to  Hamlet,  when  he  told  the  king  that 
he  and  the  beggar  were  but  two  dishes  to  one  table.  After 
all  these  philosophical  reflections,  Ophelia  has  the  charity  to 
hope  that  God  may  be  present  at  his  table  when  he  gives  a 
feast  to  the  worm — which,  if  not  delivered  doubtingly  of 
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Qoif  the  idea  is  certainly  ironically  Bpoken  of  that  God 
would,  in  his  death,  favour  with  his  .divine  presence  so  er^t 
a  unner  as  the  king.  She  does  not  even  think  that  Ooa  will 
see  justioe  done  her  &ther,  hut  leaves  it  to  he  executed  hy 
her  brother. 

Laertes  is  no  philosopher,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  caring 
neither  for  belief  nor  disbelief;  full  of  passion,  a  contrast  to 
Hamlet,  particularly  afler  the  prince's  last  speech,  in  which 
he  Uames  himself  for  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, 
and  woukl  inspire  himself  with  courage  at  me  sight  of  sol- 
diers ™i1"T»g  mouths  at  the  invisible  event    Laertes  says: — 

How  came  he  dead  ?  I'll  not  be  jaggled  with : 
To  hell,  allegianoe  I  tows,  to  the  blaekest  deril  I 
Gonaeienoe  and  grace,  to  Uie  profoondeat  pit ! 
I  dure  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes :  only  111  be  rcTeng'd 
Most  thoroaghly  for  my  faUier. 

What  a  difference  between  the  prince  and  Laertes,  and  their 
objects  the  same — ^venseance  for  their  fathers?  Shakspere 
shows  the  effects  of  rehgion  on  both,  and  in  every  variety  of 
character  in  this  play  he  seems  to  aim  at  an  illustration  of 
persons  under  religious  circumstances. 

Ophelia  sings  a  ditty  to  the  effect  that  he  never  will  come 
again,  and  cries,  *  Gramercy  on  his  soul  V  and  says  of  it, 
*  and  of  all  Christian  souls ! — Grod  be  wi'  you !'  This  intro- 
duction of  religion  is  suggestive  to  Shakspere  of  one  of  his 
old  and  oft  repeated  forms  of  impiety.  Laertes  says,  *  Do 
you  see  this,  O  God  V  In  the  passage  of  the  player  on  the 
death  of  Priam,  conveying  the  same  reproaches  of  Provi- 
dence, Shakspere  put  'the  gods' :  here  it  is  God,  in  his  indi- 
viduality. The  idea  supposes  deity  to  be  blind,  or  insensible. 
It  is  Lucretian  philosophy,  distilled  through  a  pagan  and 
a  Christian  medium.  Shakspere  then  puts  one  of  his  horrid 
Jocularities  into  the  mouth  of  Laertes,  making  him  in  that 
coincide  with  Hamlet : — 

What  would  you  undertake 
To  show  yourself  your  father^s  son  indeed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.    To  cut  his  throat  i'  th'  church. 
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King.    No  place  indeed  should  murder  laactnarUe, 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds. 

The  first  sentiment  given  the  king  may  be  true,  but  the 
other  is  an  unchristian  sentiment  in  direct  defiance  of  religion. 

Ophelia,  in  her  positive  madness,  again  seems  a  contrast 
with  Hamlet  Ophelia  does  not  talk  about  suicide,  gives  no 
time  for  a  progressive  disturbance  t>f  her  intellects,  wants  no 
ghost  to  distract  her,  but  fi*om  the  violence  of  love,  grief, 
and  checked  afiections,  goes  straight  mad  and  drowns  herself. 
She  again,  too,  is  a  reBgious  and  metaphysical  contrast  in 
mind,  ideas,  sex,  temperament,  and  force  of  circumstances. 
All  the  principal  characters  necessary  to  the  plot  are  formed 
to  illustrate  states  of  mind.  Even  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem  are  types  of  those  who  see  their  eod  and  their  religion 
in  the  king  and  the  state.  They  are  characters  to  be  found 
under  all  absolute  governments,  of  which  there  were  plenty 
of  instances  in  Shakspere's  times,  and  which  now  are  to  be 
found  in  Austria  and  Russia.  They  do  not  question  who  of 
right  is  on  the  throne — ^whether  he  is  good  or  bad :  if  there, 
he  is  there  by  divine  appointment,  and  it  is  part  of  their 
iaith  to  obey  him  even  in  wrong  actions. 

But  apart  fix>m  the  characters  necessary  to  the  plot, 
Shakspere  introduces  a  number  of  episodes,  personages,  and 
events,  not  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  plav,  deviating  ^ 
indeed  fit>m  its  courses  and  devSopments,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  same  train  of  ideas.  We  have  seen  the  players 
introduced  and  delivering  a  speech,  partly  to  point  out  tlio 
apparent  insensibility  of  Providence  in  the  direction  of 
events,  but  more  especially  to  show  what  efiect  the  mere 
image  of  death  and  murder  has  on  the  feelings  of  spectators. 
These  persons  are  moved  by  the  fiction,  which  gives  an  op- 
portumty  to  Hamlet  of  reflecting  on  what  has  delayed  his  pas- 
sion, when  to  him  such  horrors  have  actually  happened,  and 
heaven  has  called  upon  him  to  revenge.  Again,  tne  army  of 
Fortinbras  b  introauced  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show 
how  little  some  men  care  for  death,  and  to  give  Hamlet  the 
opportunity  of  another  speech  to  the  same  effect.  Now  the 
gravedigeers  are  introduced  just  to  show  how  little  they 
care  for  death,  and  to  make  Hamlet  moralise  on  the  subject, 
amidst  skulk  and  bones,  not  as  the  monks  of  old,  to  set  their 
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thoughtB  on  high,  but  in  tlie  contemplation  of  tlie  reality,  to 
learn  to  meet  death  as  nothing. 

Hamlet  had  the  ghost  of  his  father  to  be  the  butt  of  his 
jestSy  and  a  dead  body,  killed  from  the  oommencement  of 
the  dialogue  between  him  and  liis  Inother,  had  been  lying 
there  .to  the  end,  to  whet  his  wits.  Now  the  churchyard, 
and  the  making  of  a  gra^e  for  Ophelia,  will  lead  the  clowns 
and  prince,  not  in  deed,  but  in  words,  to  play  at  *  loggats' 
with  Dones  and  their  conclusions. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  fiflh  act  we  have  a  church  and 
two  clowns  with  spades  and  mattocks.     The  first  clown 


Is  she  to  be  boried  in  Christian  burial  that  wiHally  aeelui  her  ovn 
salvation? 

The  grayediggers  employed  on  their  business  are  made  to 
commence  the  mockery  of  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 
As  is  very  usual  with  Shakspere,  when  he  has  furnished  ob- 
jections to  religion  in  every  serious  and  ofl-repeated  form,  be 
mtroduces  clowns  to  make  a  burlesque  of  everything  sacred. 
In  Measure  for  Measure  there  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
this.  Here  salvation  and  redemption  are  treated  in  the  style 
of  Dogberry  and  Verges.  Here  the  clowns  operate  on  the 
arguments  so  much  agitated  by  Hamlet.  The  canon  the 
Everlasting  had  fixed  against  selfnslaughter,  the  dread  of 
something  ailer  death,  vanishes  before  the  wit  of  the  clown. 
In  his  idea,  suicide  is  seeking  your  own  salvation.  Suicide 
is  not  condemned,  but  the  regulations  of  law  and  the  church, 
with  regard  to  felo  de  se,  are  satirised  by  the  clowns  for 
allowing  Christian  burial  to  Ophelia,,  and  condemned  by 
Laertes  for  not  permitting  all  the  funeral  observances. 

2Qd  Clown.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?  If  this  had  not  been  a 
gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out  of  Christian  burial. 

ist  Oloum,  Whj,  there  thou  say'st.  And  the  more  pity,  that 
great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang 
themselves,  more  than  their  even  Christian. 

However  justly  democratic  are  the  observations  of  the 
clowns  with  regard  to  the  ricli  assuming  all  the  consolations 
of  rcli^on,  there  was  no  need  to  jest  at  their  license  in  dis- 
regarding religion.     Equally  democratic  are  the  succeeding 
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observatioDs  of  the  clowns ;  but  Shakspere's  want  of  re- 
spect towards  ^eutioaien  equally  falls  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  serve  as  tne  handle  to  his  satire.  The  language  seems 
borrowed  from  them.  ^  What  art  a  heathen  ?  how  dost 
thou  understand  the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture  says — '  No 
doubt  this  was  after  the  manner  of  serious  controversy  of  the 
day.  There  is  some  conceit  in  the  comparisons  between 
churches,  gallows,  and  graves,  as  to  which  lasts  the  longest, 
but  we  cannot  attempt  to  fathom  it  all.  The  decision  in 
favour  of  the  grave  seems  material :  there  is  no  mention  of 
a  future  state,  except  the  wit  upon  it ;  no  hint  of  more  equal 
justice  hereafter,  and  we  may  say  of  Shakspere,  as  Hamlet 
savs  of  the  gravedigger,  he  had  no  feeling  for  the  business. 
Hamlet  now  enters.  When  the  clown  digs  and  sinss  a  love 
ditty  over  his  work,  the  prince  is  much  astonish^  that  a 
gravedicger  should  make  nothing  of  his  employment,  as  he 
was  at  ^  army  in  confronting  d^th  without  fear. 

HamleL  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  boBlness,  thai  he  sings 
at  grave-making  ? 

Horatio.    CoBtom  haih  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness. 

Bam.  'Tim  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  emploTment  hath  the 
daintier  sense. 

Probably  Shakspere  meant  that  all  these  questions  of  life 
and  death  were  very  well  as  speculations  of  the  rich,  but  not 
of  the  poor.  This,  to  a  certam  degree,  is  true  to  experience. 
The  poor  generally  look  to  death  as  a  relief  from  the 
labours  and  miseries  of  life,  while  the  rich  having  a  daintier 
sense,  and  sometimes  an  excessive  fear  of  it,  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  enjo3rments  of  Ufe  for  an  uncertain  lot  in  a  future 
state.  The  second  stanza  of  the  clown  is  to  the  effect  that 
age  coming  upon  him,  puts  him  into  the  earth ;  upon  which, 
Hamlet  fiJls  into  the  same  mood,  reflecting  upon  the  dif- 
ferent professions  of  the  owners  of  the  skulls  he  picks  up ;  he 
wonders  at  the  revolutions  death  has  made  in  them ;  and  as 
if  answering  the  ditty  of  the  clown,  says : — 

That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once ;  how  the  knave 
jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Gain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the 
first  murder !  It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass 
o'er-offices ;  one  that  would  circumvent  Qod,  might  it  not  ? 

Horatio.    It  might,  my  lord. 
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This  idea,  spoken  of  a  man  by  a  man,  is  not  very  respectful 
to  ProTidenoe,and  seems  to  imply  Aat  tlie  said  politician  was 
a  disbdieTer.  Hamlet  ooold  get  no  answer  ont  of  the  more  , 
religioas  Horatio,  who  did  not  approTc  of  these  reflections, 
and  at  last  signified  his  dissent  It  seems  that  Hamlet 
thoneht  that  Horatio  was  one  of  those  that  would  not,  or 
could  not,  see  the  intention  of  his  remarks.    He  says : — 

Why,  e'en  so ;  and  now  my  lady  Worms ;  ehapless,  and  knocked 
aboat  the  mazard  with  a  aezton's  spade.  Here's  a  fine  reTolntion, 
If  we  had  the  triek  to  seel.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the 
toeedinf^  bat  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  ?  mine  ache  to  think  onH;. 

He  hints  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  the  mere  ap- 
parent change  from  life  to  death,  but  it  is  beyond  the  thought 
of  the  Tulgar.  He  wonders  as  much  at  the  indifference,  or 
obtuseness,  of  his  friend,  as  he  did  at  the  grayedigger's.  He 
seemed  not  to  have  the  '  trick'  to  see  these  material  ?iews, 
of  which  Hamlet  is  so  sensible,  that  the  thought  of  them 
makes  his  'bones  ache.'  Hamlet  reverts  to  his  former 
speeches  on  the  uses  of  this  world,  and  their  apparent  no- 
tningness  to  him.  He  finds  in  the  review  of  these  bones  an 
answer  in  feet,  as  weU  as  theory,  of  his  question,  what  is 
man?  All  this  admirable  display  of  invention  only  to  be 
tossed  about  by  a  sexton's  spade,  or  the  continents  of  these 
capacities  only  to  play  bowls  with  1  In  allowing  it,  he  grants 
it  IS  a  mortifying  reflection,  but  it  does  not  stnke  him  to  be 
the  less  true.  Shakspere  makes  the  clown's  song  chime  in 
with  these  opinions  as  he  throws  up  a  skull : — 

A  pick-axe  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 

For — and  a  shroading  sheet : 
O,  a  pit  of  claj  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

'  There's  another,'  says  Hamlet,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  a 
lawyer's  skull. 

Hamlet.  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries, 
to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  He  has  got,  he  sajs,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures.  The  very  conveyance 
of  his  hands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must  the  inheritor 
himself  have  no  more  ?  ha  I 

Horatio.    Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

It  cannot  be  that  Hamlet  would  be  made  so  often  to  expa- 
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tiste  apoD,  and  demand  an  answer  to,  inch  a  self-evident 
propositkm,  that  a  dead  body  takes  ap  less  space  in  the 
wond  and  the  world's  afiairs  than  a  living  one,  if  the  dia- 
logue was  not  mixed  up  with  those  moral  and  meteph^sical 
specnlations  as  to  man's  soul  being  at  an  end.  Wnen  the 
prince  comes  to  Shakspere's  usual  'no  more,'  he  lauehs,  and 
ue  seriousness  of  Horatio  is  laughable  as  mistaking  Samlet's 
conclusion  when  he  says  '  not  a  jot  more/  and  the  down 
again  repeats  the  same  song.  Hamlet  inauires  of  him  how 
long  win  a  body  last  before  it  loses  alt  identity,  and  is 
j«8tored  to  the  universe  of  matter?  deliberately  |i;oing  from 
the  space  it  still  holds  after  death,  to  the  time  when  no  trace 
of  it  18  left.  But  he  returns  to  the  thought  of  the  body 
previous  to  total  decay,  and  his  reflections  on  the  skulls, 
when  he  meets  with  one  of  a  friend : — 

AUSy  poor  Torick ! — ^I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  ISbUow  of  infinite 
jest;  of  most  exoellent  hoieji  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a 
thousand  times,  and  now  how  abhorred  my  imagination  is  I  mj  gorge 
rises  at  it. 

Poor  Hamlet!  his  daintier  sense  disgusted  at  the  present, 
even  his  imagination  consoles  him  with  no  prospect  of  a 
meeting  between  him  and  his  friend,  whom  twenty  three  i| 
years  gone,  he  treats  as  ever  dead,  aiul  never  thinks  to  see  /; 
the  corruptible  exchanged  for  the  incorruptible.  As  man  in 
general  was  described  as  excelling  in  all  perfections,  and  as  a 
quintessence  of  dust,  so  Yorick,  m  particular,  is  praised  for 
nis  powers  of  intellect  to  be  represented  still  more  ftdlen  in 
death.  Those  he  inspired,  are  alike  no  more;  and  let  a 
woman  strive,  says  Hamlet,  to  be  ever  so  apparently  beauti- 
ful, and  rraair  her  charms,  to  this  she  must  come — let  her 
laugh  at  this.  Not  one  word  of  anything  which  may  save 
them  from  the  bitterness  of  this  state  in  the  prospect  of  a 
better. 

Hamlet,  now  determined  to  have  some  answer  from  Ho- 
ratio, puts  a  direct  question  leading  to  his  opinions : — 

Prithee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hot.    What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

ifom.  Bost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o^  this  fashion  i'  the 
earth? 

Hor.    E'en  so. 
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Ham,    And  smelt  so  i    Puli ! 

Hot.    E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Han^  To  what  Iwse  uaes  we  may  retam,  Horatio !  why  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stop- 
ping a  bung-hole  ? 

Hot,    'Twere  to  consider  too  eariooslj,  to  consider  so. 

Ham,  No,  faith,  not  a  Jot:  but  to  follow  him  thither  with 
modesty  enough,  and  likelilnxMl  to  lead  it ;  as  thus,  Alexander  died, 
Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  into  dust;  the  dust  \b 
euiii ;  of  earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that  loam^  whereto  he 
was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

Having  shown  that  all  profiBBsioni  and  the  rarest  intellects 
were  alike  resolved  into  aust,  from  those  recently  departed, 
he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  one  dead  in  a  long  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  takes  the  conqueror  of  a  world  to  show 
that  he,  in  common  with  the  conquered,  came  but  to  the 
same  end : — 

Imperial  Gnsar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
^^  Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 

**^v,,^  Should  patch  a  wall,  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw ! 

What  can  be  the  tendency  of  these  comparisons,  but 
that,  however  superior  we  may  think  one  is  to  another, 
tbc  same  material  results  happen  to  all — to  the  highest  as 
well  as  tlie  lowest — and  tlience  the  inference  that  our  supc- 
'iority  in  the  creation,  as  a  class,  does  not,  as  we  suppose,  en- 
title us  to  something,  afler  death,  any  more  than  that  supe- 
riority of  one  over  the  other  saves  us  from  the  common 
iconscquences  of  mortality.  In  support  of  such  an  inference, 
he  had  already  tried  to  trace  to  the  king  those  material  revo- 
lutions of  life  and  death,  animate  and  inanimate  clay,  which 
liappen  to  king  and  beggar,  worm  and  fish,  as  parts  of  the 
same,  of  one  course  and  circle  for  over.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
Alexander,  dropping  the  interchange  of  existence  in  matter, 
he  shows  how  aner  many  ages  are  past,  our  return  to  base 
uses  may  be  seen  and  imagined  without  the  recollection  of 
our  divine  origin  and  promised  immortality.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  Hamlet,  imless  by  this  time  wilfully 
sceptical,  should, not  refer  to  the  saving  clauses  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme.  Th(;y  are  tJie  most  obvious  reflections.  They 
occur  lo  persons  of  the  commonest  parts  and  the  narrowest 
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iiifomiatioD.  To  a  man  of  Hamlet's  powers  and  tempera- 
raent^  they  must  have  occurred  witli  great  force,  it  is 
evident  that  Shakspcre  intentionally  kept  them  back. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Duke  priest,  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, will  say,  that  so  far  from  being  noble,  all  the  qualities 
on  which  we  pride  ourselves  are  nursed  by  baseness,  that  we 
are  not  ours^ves  in  life,  but  mixed  up  so  with  matter,  that 
we  cannot  claim  any  separate  identity — the  issue  of  dust 
being  our  daily  existence ;  thence  we  come,  on  that  we  live, 
and  to  that  we  go.  To  show  how  destruction  was  intimately 
connected  witli  creation,  and  that  life  was  no  more  tlian 
death,  was  the  purpose  of  the  priest  to  prepare  Claudio  for 
the  passage  from  hfe  to  death.  Thus  Hamlet  reasons  in 
order  to  come  to  tlie  same  conclusion ;  and  having  once  had 
a  religious  apprehension  of  an  hereafter,  he  more  especially 
directs  his  attention  to  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  that 
the  nobility  of  our  nature  might  not  lead  him  to  think  there 
was  anvtlung  beyond,  after  tlie  apparent  evidence  given  in 
death  and  the  grave. 

In  tliat  inquiring  way  which  scepticism  nses  in  order  not 
to  shock  religion,  Hamlet  asks  why  he  may  not  prosecute 
his  pliilosophical  and  irrcverential  searches  into  natiu^  after 
deatu.  Horatio  answers  as  the  religious  are  used  to  do. 
His  remark  is  as  modern  and  universal  as  the  replies  of 
Posthumous,  in  Cymbeline,  are  to  the  infidelity  of  the 
gaoler.  This  is  a  proof  the  more  what  was  the  object  of 
Shakspere  in  introducing  tliese  questions,  and  to  which  side 
he  inclined  when  he  gave  popular  prejudices  to  the  one  and 
reason  to  the  other — when  lie  flung  onlv  the  language  of  the 
world  into  the  one  scale,  but  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
wit,  his  understanding,  and  all  the  graces  of  composition  into 
the  other.  St.  Paul  called  the  prying  into  what  we  could 
not  see,  instead  of  taking  for  granted  what  is  told  us,  the  en- 
tertaining vain  questions,  and  recommended  faith,  which  course 
has  been  followed  by  all  ortliodox  divines.  Horatio  answers 
as  one  who  had  profited  by  such  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
at  once  condemns  Hamlet.  Hamlet  showed  a  contrary  dis- 
position from  tlie  very  first,  and  here  the  natures  of  Hamh^t 
and  Horatio  come  into  conflict.  Horatio  is  roused  to  utter 
the  first  negative  he  has  used  to  Hamlet    The  prince,  who 
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had  asked  leave  to  think  and  do  as  he  liked — as  sciencei 
Ibshion,  and  riches  are  wont — appean  indignant  at  the 
dissent  which  forbids  the  employment  of  reason,  and  de- 
nies the  caution  of  Horatio  hj  a  form  of  adjuration  which 
might  conyey  a  reproach  to  Horatio  and  those  of  his 
mode  of  thinking — '  No,  faith,  not  a  jot'  At  once  Shak- 
sperp  asserts  the  supremacy  of  reason  oyer  faith.  '  Inquire 
too  curiously,  say  you,  Horatio?  No,  no,  not  a  iot,'  b  the 
decided  language  of  Hamlet*  *  We  may  follow  Alexander  to 
wiksi  he  is.  Such  inquiries  we  may  foUow  with  modesty,  as 
long  as  probability  and  experience  guide  us,  and  we  do  not 
jump  from  one  groundless  supposition  to  another.'  Now,  the 
style  in  which  Shakspere  makes  Hamlet  treat  Alexander 
and  the  subject  in  general,  shows  great  modes^,  allowing  the 
propriety  of  mvesti^ating  it  by  reason.  We  can  see  no  end 
that  Shakspere  had  m  yiew,  by  this  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
that  we  live  after  death  in  every  variety  of  form,  except  to 
furnish  the  great  physical  and  chemical  objections,  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  admits  they  are,  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  founded  on  our  bodies  being  resolved  and  diffused  eter- 
nally into  the  constituent  elements  of  other  bodies. 

In  laying  down  the  abstract  principles  of  reasoning,  Shak- 
spere gives  us  an  example  of  Baconion  induction,  in  the  pas- 
sage lieffinning,  *  as  thus  Alexander  died.'  It  is  in  a  scoffing 
ballad  mat  he  apostrophises  *  Imperial  Csesar.' 

When  they  have  brought  Ophelia  to  die  grave,  Laertes 
abuses  the  priest — ^which  is  the  third  time  that  the  church,  in 
the  person  of  its  officers,  has  been  attacked  in  this  play  : — 

I  tell  thee,  charlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  fiest  howling. 

iShakspere's  characters  always  think  of  the  horrible  in  a 
future  state.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  'howling*  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  this  idea. 

In  the  whole  of  this  scene,  and  to  the  last,  the  conversa- 
tion between  Hamlet  and  Horatio  is  that  of  an  irreligious  with 
a  religious  friend,  trying  to  make  him  agree  in  his  views  by 
those  arguments  most  suited  to  him,  dropping  what  might  be 
offensive,  and  bringing  forward  what  the  courtesy  of  society, 
if  not  private  affection,  requires  of  one  to  the  oUicr. 
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In  the  previous  Bcena  of  the  grave,  Hamlet  had  taxed 
Horatio's  patience  to  the  utmost ;  the  prince  could  not  stay 
his  own  irresistible  impulses,  though  Horatio  would  check 
them,  llie  amiable  prince  would  afterwards,  as  it  were, 
make  amends  in  a  senes  of  apologies  to  his  friend.  It  was 
an  after  diought  of  the  inimitable  art  of  the  poet.  In  the 
first  draught  of  this  play  by  our  poet,  Horatio  describes  to 
the  queen  the  &te  of  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz : — 

Quern.    Bat  what  became  of  Oaildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  ? 

HcraUo.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  England,  and  in  the 
Meket  there  writ  down  that  doom  to  be  performed  on  them  pointed 
for  him :  and  arising  by  great  chance  he  had  hii  £ftther's  seal,  so  all 
was  done  without  dUoovery. 

The  present  text  gives  us  this  account  only : — 

Hatda.        Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methoaght  I  lay 
Worse  tbuQ  the  mntines  in  the  bilboes.    Rawly, 
And  pndsed  be  rashness  for  it — Let  us  know 
Onr  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  oar  deep  plots  do  fail;  and  that  should  teach  us. 
There's  a  dirinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  will. 

Hot,    That  is  most  certain. 

What  is  the  first  part  of  this  but  praising  chance,  fate,  or 
circumstance  aboye  forethought — the  external  above  the  in- 
ternal? But  Horatio  gratefully  responds  it.  Critics  tell 
us,  that  Shakspere  here  fell  into  the  conventional  cant  of 
a  mechanic  maxine  skewers.  But  it  is  no  detraction  to  cull 
the  best  phrases  m>m  the  most  common  sources.  Knight 
remarks : — '  Philosophy,  as  profound  as  it  is  beautiful ! 
says  the  uninitiated  re^er  ot  Shakspere.  But  he  that  is 
endued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  commentators,  will  learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  for  philosophy  and  poetry  what 
really  only  proceeded  from  the  very  vulgar  recollection  of 
an  ignorant  mind.  Dr.  Farmer  inK>rms  me,  says  Steevens, 
that  these  words  are  merely  technical.  A  woodman,  butcher, 
and  dealer  in  skewers,  lately  observed  to  him,  that  his 
nephew  (an  idle  lad),  could  only  assist  in  making  them  ;  he 
could  rough-hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape  their  ends. 
To  shape  the  ends  of  wood  skewers,  t.  e,  to  point  them. 
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requires  a  dceree  of  skill :  any  one  can  rough-hew  them. 
Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of  Shakspere's  iatlier,  will 
admit  that  his  son  might  he  no  stranger  to  such  terms.  I 
have  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  witli 
skewers.'  If  this  be  the  state  of  the  case,  the  players  who 
were  of  a  sceptical  and  irrererential  turn,  and  must  have 
known  what  Shakspere's  opinions  were,  must  have  made 
merry  with  the  idea;  and  to  the  audience  who  were  more 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  mechanics  than  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, these  words  must  have  conveyed  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, which  would  be  heightened  by  the  touch  of  simplicity 
given  in  the  answer  of  Horatio. 

Before,  however,  passing  from  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  tlie  strange  jumble  of  philosopiiy  it  presents.  If  our 
indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  weU,'  as  Hamlet  com- 
mences by  affirming,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  'a 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends/  it  would  appear  that  he  shapes 
them  to  little  purpose.  *  Indiscretions'  should  be  mado 
instruments  of  moral  punishment — never  *to  serve  us  well.' 
Hamlet  must  have  thought  Horatio  a  simpleton  when  he  re- 
ceived the  assurance,  that  of  two  such  contradictory  ideas — 
both  were  *  most  certain.' 

Collier  says,  when  he  comes  to  '  and  that  should  teach  us' 
— *  The  reasoning  in  this  passage  is  consecutive  in  Hamlet's 
mind,  but,  perhaps,  haraly  so  in  his  expressions.'  Tliis 
agrees  with  our  interpretation — Shakspere  never  meant  it  for 
reasoning.  It  was  entirely  another  view  of  the  case,  for 
another  purpose,  and  meant,  by  Hamlet,  for  another,  not  for 
himself.  The  player  king  had  delivered  the  same  sentiment 
in  more  material  terms. 

We  must  suppose  from  Hamlet's  speech  that  he  knew  the 
commission  with  which  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  were 
entrusted,  or  that  he  had  shrewd  suspicions  of  its  nature. 
We  might  suppose  that  Shakspere  haa  introduced  this  as  a 
cause  of  the  discovery  of  the  contents  of  their  despatches, 
instead  of  which  he  makes  it  the  effect  of  restlessness  at 
night  that  would  not  let  him  sleep.  In  the  original  play  this 
was  ascribed  to  chance;  but  in  the  folio,  the  incident  is 
p:iven  to  Providence,  by  the  introduction  of  those  celebrated 
lines  on  divinity  superintending  our  actions.     It  may  be  said, 
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that  the  majority  of  passages  of  Shakspere  are  directly  op- 
posed to  thiB  admission  ok'  a  Proyidence.  It  may  be  said, 
that  Shakapere  changed  it  in  deference  to  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  like  this  constant  reference  to  chance  and 
no  guiding  control.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  widi  his  alternate  vacillations  of  mind, 
and  his  heii^  under  a  supernatural  influence  through  the 
ghost,  who  came  to  direct  his  actions,  and  whose  object 
would  have  been  lost  had  the  king's  been  fulfilled.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  a  touch  of  nature  given  to  Hamlet,  who,  after 
stating  he  had  acted  he  did  not  know  under  what  impulses, 
draws  from  it  a  conclusion  so  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  friend,  who  again  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
character,  by  the  ea^er  and  undoubted  assent  he  sives  to  the 
proposition  of  Hamlet — that  we  should  be  taught,  by  such 
occurrences,  that  we  act  bv  divine  direction.  We  have 
already  ^ven  an  instance  where  Hamlet  is  made  to  assign^ 
his  hand  in  the  death  of  Polonius  to  divine  influence.  Alii 
these,  or  some  of  these,  reasons,  may  have  caused  Shaksperct! 
to  assign  Providence  where  chance  mrmerly  stood  as  a  causej! 
But  having  assigned  a  reasonable  cause,  the  natural  desire 
Hamlet  would  have  to  get  at  the  real  instructions  of  Ro^^;n- 
Grants  and  Ouildenstem,  we  think  Shakspere  intended  no 
compliment  to  Providence,  when  he  put  it  in  the  place  of 
chance;  the  more  so  when  the  commentators  tell  us,  that 
when  Shakspere  altered  it  to  Providence,  he  inserted  the 
whole  previous  soliloquy  in  which  Hamlet,  speaking  by 
himself,  and  to  himself,  says  he  already  knew  the  designs  of 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  and  would  have  flue  sport  in 
turning  them  against  themselves.  Afler  this,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  term  Providence  appears  in  the  prince  but  as  a 
play  upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  his  favourite. 

Hamlet  is  made  to  satisfy  his  cruel  piety,  or  hellisli 
humour,  by  giving  his  orders  to  have  Guildenstem  and 
Rosencrantz  put  to  death — 

Not  shriving  time  allovcd. 

Horatio,    How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.    Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  mj  purse. 

The  stvlc  in -which  Providence  a  second  time  is  introduced, 
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considering  the  result,  looks  as  if  irony  were  intended.  He 
might  thimL  the  putting  to  death  the  two,  under  such  circum- 
stances, required  the  excuse  of  a  divine  thrusting  on  as  much 
as  the  more  accidental  homicide  of  Polonius. 

Horatio.    So,  Gnildenstem  and  Rowncnuiti  |^  to  t. 

HamUU    Whj,  man,  thej  did  make  lore  to  this  employment. 
Thejr  are  not  near  m  j  eonsdenoe. 

Hamlet  seems  to  understand,  from  the  observation  of  Ho- 
ratio, that  the  ends  to  which  he  had  been  shaped  were  not 
quite  satisfactory.  Isolated,  the  observation  on  Providence  is  a 
nne  one ;  but  when  we  know  what  Shakspere's  opinions  of  a 
superintending  divinity  must  have  been,  and  compare  this 
exceptional  expression  of  it  with  the  context,  we  think  its  in- 
troduction jfieur  from  reverential. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio,  before  the  fencing  match,  thus  dis- 
course:— 

Horatio,    You  vriU.  lose  this  wager,  m j  lord. 

Hamlet,  I  do  not  think  bo.  Since  he  went  into  France,  I  have 
been  in  continual  practice;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds.  But  then 
wonld'st  not  think  how  ill  all's  here  about  mj  heart.  But  it  is  no 
matter. 

Hot,    Nay,  good,  my  lord. 

Ham,  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain-giring  as 
would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  .woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey :  I  will  forestal  their 
repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham,  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there's  a  special  providence 
in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be 
not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the 
readiness  is  all.  Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what 
is't  to  leave  betimes  ? 

Here  we  have  Hamlet's,  and,  no  doubt,  Shakspere's,  opinion 
of  such  presentiments,  that  they  are  foolish,  weak,  and 
womanish.  Had  he  not  ascribed  to  a  presentiment  given 
him  by  Providence  the  defeats  of  the  previous  attempts  on 
his  life  ?  The  more  religious  Horatio,  says  he  should  *  obey* 
such  forewamings,  such  dislikes  of  the  mind,  and  proposes 
to  put  off  the  meeting.  First,  Hamlet  defies  what  Horatio 
feels  to  have  somethinff  of  Providence  in  it  He  then  al- 
ludes to  it  kindly  and  playfully,  as  he  has  been  accustomed 


na  pi 
to  th 


to  do,  but  in  satire  to  the  sentiments  of  Horatio.    He  intro* 
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dacea  Providence  agiuii  for  the  third  time,  reminds  Horatio 
tliat  if,  aooording  to  ]iiin,  there  is  a  Providence,  a  warning 
ProvideDce,  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  end  itself.  He 
then,  in  his  usual  half  serious,  half  comic  style,  with  a  play 
upon  words,  treats  of  when  the  end  is  to  be.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  see  the  difference  of  manner  in  Shakspere  when 
he  wishes  to  be  serious,  and  when  sarcastic,  he  may 
torn  to  the  same  sentiment  which  he  has  transferred  to 
Julias  Giesar  on  the  same  occasion,  when  au^ry  tells  .  / 
Caesar  something  &tal  would  result  to  him  from  going  to  die  v  /" 
Capitol  .   r, 

Hamlet's  speeeh  is  rather  'wild  and  hurUng.'  Caesar  ^f 
speaks  but  of  one  subject,  and  that  not  to  be  mistaken.  > 
CssBT  had  no  fear  of  death,  or  dread  of  after-death,  at  the 
thought  of  both  of  which  Hamlet's  heart  had  given  way. 
The  prince,  therefore,  re-usures  himself  in  a  tone  of  hilarity, 
it  must  be,  he  is  ready  for  it,  as  &r  as  his  feelings  go,  and 
comforts  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  there  are  many 
people  who  had  better  die  sooner  than  they  liked,  than  later, 
if  tney  knew  when  it  was  best  for  them  to  quit  the  world. 
He  states  himself  ready,  not  for  a  future  state,  but  to  en- 
counter death.  He  seems  quite  to  have  forgotten,  that  in 
leaving  the  world  before  executing  v^geance  on  his  uncle, 
he  wiu  not  be  acting  consistently  or  conformably  with  his 
own  precepts. 

Though  Hamlet  and  Pecksniff  are  different  characters, 
yet  Dickens  is  an  instance,  as  well  as  Shakspere,  of  the  way 
in  which  a  special  Providence,  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  a  character,  and  ironically  treated  as  a 
question  of  philosophy.*     If  Hamlet  were  touched  with 

»■  ■      ■llllIK         ■         IPM I  

*  *  It  wovld  tifdly  pinch  and  onunp  me,  my  dear  friend,'  repeated 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  *  bnt  rroTidence — ^perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  eay 
a  Bpedal  Proridence  has  blessed  my  endeavours.'  A  auestion 
of  philosophy  arises  here,  whether  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  or  had  not 
H^yod  reason  to  saj,  that  ho  was  speciidly  patronised  and  cn- 
conrsfed  in  his  undortaklnj^s.  All  his  life  long  he  had  been  walking 
Qp  aiid  down  the  narrow  ways  and  bj-places,  with  a  hook  in  one 
hand  and  a  crook  in  the  other,  scraping  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends 
into  his  poach.  Now,  there  being  a  special  Providence  in  the 
&11  of  a  sparrow,  it  follows  (so  Mr.  Pecksniff  might  have  reasoned 
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insanityy  or  only  fiBigmn^  madnegB,  still  Shakspere  has  repre- 
sented that  a*  a  superstitious  state,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be 
compatiUe  with  enaracter,  though  not  with  ^  infidelity  of 
character  ^ven  him,  that  he  should  sooetimes  entertain  the 
idea  diat  he  was  guided  by  Ptoridence,  particularly  as  he 
was  under  the  spiritual  ami  supernatural  influence  of  the 
ehost  But  there  nerer  is  seriously  such  a  sentiment  put 
mto  HamWs  mouth.  Johnson  accuses  Hamlet  of  false- 
hood in  his  reconciliation  with  Laertes  before  fencing.  But 
WM  not  the  seeming  and  the  intention  of  Laertes  much  more 
f  worthy  of  moral  condemnation  ? 

j,     Hamlet  does  not  commit  his  soul  to  heayen ;  he  gives  no 
|..  sign  in  dying  of  believing  in  a  future  state,  nor  in  any  reli- 
I '  gion ;  nor  does  Laertes :  even  the  religious  Horatio  would 
'  rather  on  this  occasion  be  a  heathen  thim  a  Christian — com- 
mit suicide  and  forfeit  salvation.    Hamlet  does  not  tell  him 
the  Almighty  has  fixed  his  canon  against  self-slaughter, 
commands  him  not  as  a  Christian  but  as  a  man,  that  he 
should  remain  behind  to  justify  his  actions  to  the  world, 
asking,  as  a  favour,  that  he  will  for  that  purpose  endure  for 
a  whue  a  painful  life,  and  absent  himself  from  the  felicity  of 

death. 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  a-while. 

The  not  *  to  be,'  the  *  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,' 
the  abstraction  from  the  pains  of  life,  and  the  continued  be- 
lief in  the  harshness  of  this  world  which  made  up  so  many  of 
the  speeches  of  Hamlet,  seems  to  be  the  pervading  sentiment 
of  his  dying  hour.  There  is  no  thought  in  either  of  these 
two  friends  of  their  meeting  again,  any  more  than  there  is 
between  the  lovers  Romeo  and  Juliet.  From  what  we  can 
judge,  therefore,  of  these  two  characters,  from  their  entrance 
to  their  exit,  we  must  suppose  that  Hamlet  uttered  the  word 
felicity  to  be  applied  as  Horatio  liked,  and  that  to  the  prince 
himself  it  contained  a  very  different  sense  to  any  which  a 
religious  man  might  put  upon  it.  The  last  words  of  Hamlet 
^all  the  rest  is  silence.'    These  words  convey  much 


perhaps)  that  there  must  also  be  a  special  Providence  in  the  alight- 
ing of  the  stone,  or  stick,  or  other  substance  which  is  aimed  at  the 
sparrow,  &c. — Martin  Chuzzkwit, 
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flieBninfr  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet.  We  think  they  are 
intended  to  express,  that  after  all  his  speculations  as  to  man 
—of  the  future  we  know  nothing.  Isis  was  said  sometimes 
to  haye  been  represented  with  her  finger  on  her  lipsy  sig- 
nifying her  silence  to  all  supernatural  inquiries.  This  an- 
fwen  to  the  inscription  under  some  of  her  statues.  '  I  am 
all  that  has  been,  that  shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  yeil.'  The  figure  in  form,  would  ex- 
press the  figure  in  tne  speech  of  Hamlet.  Shakspere  eyen 
ceases  to  make  Horatio  consistent ;  and  after  preferring  the 
Roman  to  the  Christian,  he  wishes  the  dead  Hamlet  a  good 
night,  though  he  does  add,  in  a  contrary  sense,  'flights  of 
ai^els  sing  thee  to  thy  rest,'  as  a  return  to  the  propriety  of 
his  religious  character.  Fortinbras  comes  in  to  giye  the 
ofoal  condnsion  of  Shakspere,  and  negatiye  all  hope  of  any 
resunection  from  the  dead.. 

0  prond  death  I 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  oelL 

The  religious  Horatio  is  made  to  class  and  generalise  all 
eyents  together  as  under  the  empire  of  chance.  Thus,  he 
says,  he  will  tell  the  story  committed  to  him  by  Hamlet ; 
thus  he  points  the  moral  to  the  tale,  and  thus  affords  the  key 
to  the  play. 

Give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  plaoed  to  the  yiew, 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  nnknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  abont.    So  shall  jon  hear 
Of  ernel,  bloody,  and  nnnatoral  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  foro'd  cause ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  th'  iuTentors'  heads.    All  this  can  I 
Truly  dellTcr. 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd, 

E^en  while  men's  minds  are  wUd,  lest  more  mischance 

On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  haye  come  respecting  Ham- 
let's irreligion,  will  be  startling  to  many  readers — but  let  the 
answer  on  the  new  reading  presented,  be  giyen  oonseientiously 

N  2 
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on  the  evidence  advanced,  and  we  have  do  fear  of  Uie  result. 
We  may  use  words  of  one  of  Shakspere's  recent  critics. 
<  Has  the  world  yet  learned  to  underttand  Hamlet  ?  Is  there 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  settle  as  readily, 
ttnd  as  self-eatisfiedlyy  their  opinions  of  his  intellectual  con- 
stiftutiony  aa  they  would  tell  the  order  of  the  first  three  letters 
<rf  the  alphabet  ?  Is  there  more  than  one  of  such  thousand, 
whose  aoquaintanoe  with  the  currents,  cansei,  and  eflects  of 
Sbeimlet's  thoughts  and  actions,  is  not  as  limited  as  their 
knowledge  of  the  states  of  the  markets  in  Georgium  Sidus. 
Think  it  over/* 

We  first  read  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  without  note  or 
comment,  and  formed  the  opinions  of  them  which  are  eiven 
in  these  pAges.  Subsequently  on  reading  those  who  nave 
written  on  Shakspere,  we  found  the  opinion  of  his  irreligion 
to  be  all  but  universal.  To  our  surprise^  we  found  that 
Schlegel,  who  does  not  make  the  same  objections  to  any 
other  of  Shakspere's  plays,  as  a  religious  man,  finds  fault 
with  Hamlet  for  being  a  sceptic.  The  Germans  examine 
into  these  matters,  ana  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to 
Hamlet,  that  the  French  appear  to  have  done  from  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  character.  Schlegel  says: — ^'Hamlet  is 
single  in  its  kind :  a  tragedy  of  thought,  inspired  by  con- 
tinual and  never  satisfied  meditation  on  human  destiny  and 
the  dark  perplexity  of  the  events  of  this  world,  and  calcu- 
lated to  call  rorth  the  very  same  meditation  in  the  minds  of 
the  spectators.' — *  Respecting  Hamlet's  character,  I  cannot, 
according  to  the  views  of  me  poet,  as  I  understand  them, 
pronounce  altogether  so  favourable  a  sentence  as  Ooethe's. 
Hamlet  has  no  firm  belief  either  in  himself  or  in  anything 
else :  from  expressions  of  religious  confidence  he  passes  over 
to  sceptical  doubts ;  he  believes  in  the  ghost  of^his  father 
when  ne  sees  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  disappeared,  it  appears 
to  him  almost  in  the  light  of  deception.  It  has  been  cen- 
sured as  a  contradiction,  that  Hamlet  in  the  soliloquy  on 
self-murder,  should  say : — 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns. 

*  Remains  of  the  late  C.  K.  Pombertoo,  p.  40. 
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For  was  not  the  ghost  a  returned  traveller  ?  Shakspere, 
however,  purposely  wished  to  show,  that  Hamlet  oould  not 
fix  hunself  in  anv  conviction  of  any  kind  whatever.  Ho 
has  even  got  so  far  as  to  say,  *^  there  is  nothing  either  good 
or  hady  but  thinking  makes  it  so.''  The  poet  loses  himself 
witli  him  in  the  labyrinths  of  thought,  in  which  wc  iind 
neither  end  nor  bemnning.  The  stars  themselves,  from  the 
course  of  events,  amord  no  answer  to  the  question  so  un^ently 
proposed  to  them.  A  voice,  commissioned,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  heaven  from  another  worid,  demands  vengeance  for 
a  monstrous  enormity,  and  the  demand  i^mains  without 
effect;  the  criminals  are  at  last  punished,  but,  as  it  were,  by 
an  accidental  blow,  and  not  in  a  manner  requisite  to  an- 
nounce, with  solemnity,  a  warning  example  of  justice  to  the 
world;  irresolute  foresight,  cunning  treacnery,  and  impetuous 
rage,  are  hurried  on  to  the  same  destruction ;  the  leas  guilty 
or  the  innocent,  are  equally  involved  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  destiny  of  humanity  is  there  exhibited  as  a  gigan- 
tic sphinx,  which  threatens  to  precipitate  whoever  is  unable 
to  solve  her  dreadful  enigma  into  me  abvss  of  scepticism.' 
Hamlet's  reflections  on  the  grave  of  Ophena  we  mentioned  as 
similarto  those  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  proceed  from 
surgeons  and  chemists  against  the  doctrine  of  mmiortality. 
We  have  met  with  an  essay  by  a  surgeon  on  the  same  scene, 
who  sees  in  it  this  very  materialism :— <^  The  melancholy  of 
Hamlet  in  this  scene  partakes  of  a  high  contemplative  cast, 
and  excites  no  small  degree  of  interest,  when  we  see  him 
directing  Horatio  to  the  consideration  of  those  changes  which ; 
organic  matter  undergoes  when  deprived  of  its  mortality. 
Who  can  refrain  from  extolling  the  liveliness  of  Shakspere's 
imagination,  when  he  makes  Hamlet  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander  to  the  stopping  of  a  beer  barrel?  Following  out 
the  same  idea,  the  prince  exclaims : — 

*  Imperiftl  Oflssar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay. 
Now  stops  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 

'  The  knowledge  of  the  poet  upon  this  subject  embraces 
that  which  was  clearly  well  known  to  the  ancients;  the 
changes  of  matter  forming  the  basis  of  those  principles  of 
philosophy  so  well  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras . 
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In  the  days  of  Shakspere,  speculations  of  this  nature  were 
little  known  or  understood  amongst  his  contemporaries,  being 
confined  to  the  genius  of  men,  like  the  illustrious  Bacon. 
HoratiOy  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  says,  when  Hamlet  is 
allnding  to  the  dust  of  Alexander : — 

*  Twere  to  consider  too  cnrioaslj  to  consider  so. 

'The  science  of  modem  times  has^  howeyer,  established 
those  principles;  and  had  the  poet  conveyed  his  ideas  in  a 
philosophic  dissertation,  in  place  of  a  dramatic  composition, 
the  language  he  would  have  used,  in  all  probability,  would 
l,  haye  b^n  of  that  character  which  marks  the  philosophy  of 
\i  the  present  day,  for  Hamlet's  observations,  upon  this  occa- 
moui  amount  to  the  same  import  which  the  following  passage 
implie9: — ^'Matter  is  eternal!  the  molecules  of  the  body 
mesAj  pass  from  one  into  another ;  they  survive  the  destruc- 
tiion,  or  rather  the  dissolution,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
beings,  when  the  former,  ceasing  to  live,  restore  to  the  mex- 
haustible  fund  of  nature  those  elements  which  she  lends, 
widiout  ever  parting  with  them."  *♦ 

We  may  remark,  that  Hamlet  would  probably  please 
Gk>ethe,  whose  scepticism  is  suspected,  from  congeniauty  of 
sentiment.  Yet  Faust,  the  only  poem  we  have  read  of 
Goethe's,  except  where  it  treats  sacred  subjects  with  Shak- 
sperian  irony,  is  a  much  more  religious  composition  than  any 
of  Shakspere's  plays. 

Would  not  Snakspere's  conclusions  as  to  morality,  in  the 
saying  of  Hamlet  quoted  b^  the  German  critic,  make  the 
poet  a  precursor  of  Hobbes  m  philosophy,  as  well  as  .Bacon 
in  science  ? 

*  An  Eoaj  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  P.  Maodonnel,  late 
President  6i  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Emnborgh. 
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Ths  kine,  according  to  the  acooants  of  higtorians  produced 
by  Kni^i^ty  had  a  character  for  credulity.  Shakspere  has 
made  Imn  deeply  religious,  full  of  faith  and  relying  on 
Scripture  promises  here  and  hereafter,  until  finding  the  issue 
of  events  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  is  rendered  scep- 
tical of  Proyidence  and  a  future  state.  By  some  of  the 
critics,  Richard  II.  is  said  to  be  the  revisal.by  Shakspere  of 
another  play  of  the  same  name.  Some  part  of  it  is  said  to 
be  taken  from  Hollingshed ;  a  portion  of  character  and  ex- 
pressions might  therefore  be  assigned  to  other  authority  than 
Shakspere.  It  is  our  opinion,  Shakspere  has  painted  in  his 
own  peculiar  manner,  an  historical  lung,  calculating  theo- 
logically throughout  his  career:  the  colouring  is  put  on 
thickly,  and  the  surrounding  personal  objects  give  back  re- 
flections of  relimon,  Qontrasted  with  the  unalloyed  material- 
ism and  scepticism  of  the  author. 

In  rdiance  on  the  unseen,  Richard  has  much  firmer  faith 
than  Hamlet  in  the  visible.    His  views,  as  Hamlet's,  do  not 

ne  through  all  the  realms  of  inquiry ;  he  is  bound  down 
e  more  abstract  and  literal  consideration  of  one  subject, 
derived  from  orthodox  sources  of  divinity ;  and  we  see  in 
him  the  reality  of  religion  reduced  to  the  abyss  of  scepti- 
cism. Shakspere  made  Henry  VI.  an  innocent;  and  Jonn- 
son  says,  '  He  gives  him  ^Richard)  only  passive  fortitude, 
the  virtue  of  a  confessor  ratner  than  of  a  lung,'  The  same 
critic  says,  '  in  his  distress  he  is  wise,  patient,  and  pious.' 
Shakspere  has  given  variety  to  the  character  in  its  course, 
and  has  distributed  it  into  many  parts.  In  one  period  of 
transition,  according  to  the  views  of  religion,  and  judging 
by  the  charact^  without  reference  to  the  wnter,  Richard  may 
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have  been  as  Johnson  describes;  but  surely  towards  the 
catastrophe  of  his  distress,  religiously  and  humanly  speak- 
ingy  ho  forfeited  these  epithets. 

It  is  in  this  play  Knight  makes  the  acknowledgment  of 
having  acquiesced  in  the  change  of  the  word  God  to  Heaven. 
It  appears,  the  substitution  first  took  place  in  the  folio  edition 
of  1^3,  when  Shakspere  had  been  dead  seven  years.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  therefore,  the  statute  of  James  forbidding 
the  use  of  these  religious  appeals,  and  public  opinion,  were 
equally  disregarded.  It  was  only  twenty  years  afterwards 
that  by  authority  of  his  editors,  and  not  of  the  author,  other 
tCTms  were  introduced  to  cloak  the  irreligion.  Here  is  a 
dedrion  of  irreverence  reoorded  against  Shakspere.  Knight 
lays  the  blame  on  the  modem  editors  for  havine  returned  to 
the  words  of  the  original  edition :  he  accnaes  mem  of  want 
of  taste  and  reverence,  and  excuses  Shakspere  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  society,  in  'the  light  employment  of  the  sacred 
name/  But  Shakspere  '  cried  out  at  the  top  of  the  question,' 
according  to  Giffonl,  and  did  not  regard  the  inhibitions  of 
society.  There  is  also  a  liehl  employment  of  the  facts  and 
words  of  Scripture,  as  weU  as  the  mere  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence; and  the  introduction  of  Providence  on  slight  occa- 
sions, is  as  derogatory  to  it,  as  the  mere  verbal  mention  of 
it  in  convereation.  In  writing  on  the  martyrdom  of  Charles 
I.,  divines  have  he&i  accused  of  blasphemy  for  comparing 
him  to  Jesus.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Hume  without  being 
reminded  of  a  sort  of  parallel  whidi  runs  between  the  last 
sofierings  of  the  royal  martvr  and  the  stages  of  persecution 
endured  by  the  Saviour  of  tlie  world.  That  Shakspere  had 
the  contrast  in  his  mind  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  RicluLrd  the  words  of  Jesus, 
relatbff  to  the  stru^les  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
ocmcluding  scepticism  of  Richard,  in  his  extremities,  when 
he  had  death  before  him,  resembles  the  eniffmatical  appeal  of 
the  son  of  man  and  of  Ood  to  his  Father  m  heaven.  Shak- 
pere,  from  the  consideration  of  the  past  in  sacred  history, 
and  *  of  the  age  and  body  of  his  own  times,'  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  character,  has  been  able  to  make  a  prophetical  satire 
of  events,  persons  and  circumstances  immediately  succeeding 
himself.    Kichard  II.  may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipatory 
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history  of  the  life  and  times  of  Charles  I.  Not  only  is 
Riehiuid  II*  imperious  and  oppressive  in  prosperity,  and  full  of 
piety  and  trust  m  Providence  during  his  fall^  like  Charles  I.^ 
bat  another  Cromwell  is  exhibited  in  Bolingbroke. 

Bolingbroke  is  portrayed  as  in  Henry  IV. — ^always  fiill  of 
pious  expressions,  oaths,  and  perjuries ;  the  commission  of 
sins  and  the  promise  of  atonement ;  the  doing  through  others 
what  he  was  afraid  to  do  himself— always  regardless  of  reli- 
gion, and  ever  pushing  towards  his  own  ends.  The  usurper 
IS  a  religious  contrast  to  Richard.  We  do  not  believe  Shak- 
spere  drew  these  two  pictures  of  piety  any  more  than  other 
religioaB  characters  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  reli^on.  'God/ 
*  heaven/  *  soul/  the  *  Saviour/  and  tlie  *  Holy  Land/  are 
ridiculous  in  Bolingbroke's  mouth. 

In  act  the  first,  scene  the  second,  Gaunt  and  the  Duchess 
of  Gloster  have  a  conversation  on  the  murder  of  his  brother 
and  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  where  religion  is 
largely  introduced,  and  strangely  applied. 

Bat  iinee  oorreetion  lietb  in  thote  hands 
Whioh  made  the  fiiult  that  we  cannot  eorreet^ 
Pat  -we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven; 
Who,  when  he  tees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

The  Duchess  preaches  human  vengeance : — 

That  which  hi  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
If  pale  oold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

An  opinion  of  the  Christian  virtue  of  forbearance  under 
injuries  which  Shakspere  often  utters,  and  which  he  lias 
made  another  female  m  this  play  more  strongly  repeat. 

In  the  spirit  of  his  former  speech.  Gaunt  repUes  again  and 
again  in  most  stubborn,  accusatoiy,  and,  apparently,  sar- 
castic language,  that  God  is  the  cause  or  evil,  that  he 
(Ghiunt)  is  not  going  to  correct  his  errors,  or  take  up  his 
quarrels,  and  that  she  (the  Duchess)  must  look  to  him  for 
tne  punishment  of  his  instruments. 

OautU,    Heaven's  is  the  qnarrel;  for  heaven's  substitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hath  causM  his  death ;  the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 
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JDmtkm,    Whm«  tiiaoy  aki!  maf  I  eoMpUn  njtalf  f 
<taMl.    To]MKT«iiytiiar«Uav^diMiipionaiidd«lbiioe. 

"Sbe  nji  die  will,  and  wiahat  ^ety  nusfiirtiiiie  to  befidl  one 
of  hat  flpemiaii  Mowteaji  in  a  coming  enooonler  with  Bo- 
lii^irbke. 

On  hearing  of  the  insomotion  of  Bolingbrokey  Richard 
nja  (Act  8^  acene  2) : — 

nii  Martli  ihall  hvm  a  iMling,  and  tliMe  ilOMa 
Ptoove  amad  acddian^  era  her  natl^  Ung 
fihoald  fiMiUar  nndar  Idol  rebaUkm'f  anna. 


BUk9p.    Faarnol^  my  bwd;  Chat  pofvarttalaMda  JOB  king, 
Hatfi  povar  to  kaap  yon  ]dn|;»  In  spite  of  aU. 

•  •  •  • 

makmd.   Not  all  the  wMer  in  the  roogfa  nde  aoa^ 
Qnt  vaah  the  balm  firam  m  anointed  Uag; 
The  biaath  of  vorMly  men  oannot  dapoae 
The  depnfy  eleeted  ^  the  Lord. 
For  erery  man  thai  BdUngbrolw  hath  preai'd» 
To  lift  uiewd  eleel  againat  onr  golden  erovn, 
HeaTen  lor  hia  Bifihard  hath  in  nea^enlj  paj 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight» 
Weak  men  most  &11 ;  for  beaTen  sttll  gmunda  the  right. 

It  ia  not  only  the  assarance  which  he  Tannts  in  religion, 
and  in  which  he  ia  upheld  by  the  biahopi  that  atrikes  ub  as 
intended  to  be  contraated  with  the  fiust  of . failure  and  conse- 
quent want  of  reliance  on  the  worda  of  God ;  but  it  is  the 
apparent  borrowing  of  the  language  of  the  Sayiour  under 
the  same  circuxnstancea. 

We  think  the  reader  will  haye  in  mind  the  coincidence  of 
the  Son  of  Man  referring  to  the  atonea  aa  capable  of  feeling 
tar  him  if  human  creatures  remained  inaenaible.  But  the 
parallel  ia  stronser  in  the  declaration  of  the  Sayiour,  that  if 
ne  wanted  armed  assistance  he  could  haye  le^ona  of  angels 
fiom  his  Father  in  heayen.  Richard  draws  bu  comfort  and 
his  h^bred  of  his  enemies  from  expressions  in  Scripture.  He 
oalla  ihoae  whom  he  suspects  to  oe  traitors,  yipers,  damned 
without  redemption ;  snakes,  three  Judasaea,  each  one  thrice 
worse  than  Judas,  and  tells  hell  to  make  war  upon  thdr 
soids.  When  hope  abandons  him,  ho  has  no  rdigion,  but 
the  material  philosophy  of  Sltakspere. 
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AuwterU.    Where  is  the  dake  mj  fiftther,  with  his  power  ? 

K.  Rkhard.    No  matter  where.    Of  comfort  no  man  speak; 
Let's  talk  of  graces,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs. 

♦  •  ♦  '  •  ♦ 

Nothing  can  we  call  onr  own,  bat  death ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serres  as  paste  and  cover  to  onr  bones. 

He  then,  in  the  rat  of  a  long  speech,  as  Hamlet  does, 
speaks  of  death  as  common  to  kings,  who  are  flattered  by 
tneir  state  into  a  belief  of  life  less  mortal  than  their  sub- 
jects. There  is  no  thought  of  divine  assistance  in  extremity, 
no  religious  consolation,  or  expression  of  hope,  beyond  the 
grave. 

When  confronted  with  his  enemies,  he  assumes  a  tone  of 
bitterness  and  irony,  and  appeals  to  religion  in  threats  and 
prophetic  denunciations.  On  seeing  no  signs  in  Northum- 
berfamd  of  the  reverence  due  from  a  subject  to  a  king,  he 
says: — 

We  thonght  onrself  thy  lawful  king : 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  Uie  hand  of  Qod, 
That  hath  dismissed  as  from  oar  stewardship. 
For  well  we  know  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Oui  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  osarp. 
And  ihoagh  yoa  think,  that  all,  as  von  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  seals,  by  taming  them  from  as. 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Tet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  mast'ring  in  his  donds  on  oar  beludf. 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  stoike 
Tour  childroa  yet  nnbom  and  onbegot. 
That  lift  yonr  Tassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

The  individual  under  suffering,  as  usual,  is  made  to  look 
to  heaven  only  for  vengeance,  which  Shakspere  could  safely 
make  him  prophecy  in  the  dvil  wars  to  come.  The  con- 
sequences on  future  generations  which  he  foretells  will  suc- 
ceed from  his  deposition,  also  resemble  those  which  Jesus 
propheded  would  ensue  fix>m  his  rejection  and  death  by  the 
Jews.  When  subjected  to  the  humiluition  of  having  to  for- 
give and  reward  his  enemi^,  he  appeab  to  God  and  them 
for   'a  little  grave  in  exchange  for  his  kmgdom.'     No 
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thought  b  there  introduoed  of  a  future  kingdom.  The  queen, 
who  gives  proof  of  not  having  the  sometimeB  Christian  dis- 
position of  her  husband^  on  hearing  from  her  gardener  the 
utelligence  of  Richard's  fall^  makes  a  strange  application  of 
Scripture  to  her  circumstances : — 

Oh !  I  am  preu'd  to  death  through  want  of  speaking  I 
Thou  old  Adam's  likeness,  sent  to  dress  this  gaitlen. 
How  dares  thy  harsh-rade  tongue  sound  this  unpleasant  news  ? 
What  Et6,  wnat  serpent  hath  suggested  thee, 
To  make  a  second  fidl  of  cursed  man  ? 

The  bishop,  who  figures  among  the  churchmen  in  this 
piece  in  no  veiy  creditable  manner,  eives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Norfolk,  Bolingbroke's  rival ;  and 
Bolingbroke's  reply  to  the  piety  is  hypocritical  in  the  cha- 
racter, satirical  in  the  author.  It  is  one  of  the  jests  given 
to  Richard  III.  and  FalstaiF.  The  bishop  says  (Act  4, 
scene  1)  he  has  given — 

His  pure  soul  unto  his  oaptain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

BoUngbrohe.    Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

CarlUU,    Sure  as  I  live,  mj  lord. 

Boling,    Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! 

The  king,  when  called  upon  to  resign  his  crown,  is  uiado 
not  only  to  compare  himseli  to  Jesus,  but  describe  his  condi- 
tion as  worse  in  his  betrayal : — 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail  i*  to  me  ? 

So  Judas  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  in  twelre, 

Found  truth  in  all,  but  one;  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 

Bolingbroke,  when  he  pronounced  judgment  of  death 
upon  those  opposed  to  him,  used  the  very  words  of  Pilate, 
even  saying,  that  he  4<rashed  his  hands  of  their  blood  —  and 
Richard,  as  Jesus,  apostrophises  all  his  enemies  as  Pilatcs: — 

Naj,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  mo. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilatcs 
Have  here  delivered  roe  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
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The  Bishop  of  Carlisloy  the  Abbot  of  Wrstminstor,  and 
Aiimerley  remain  behind  ailer  tlie  scene  of  Richard's  depo- 
sition. 

Aumerle,    Yon  holy  clergymen,  Is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pemlcions  blot  ? 

Abbot    Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein^ 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise  :-^ 
I  see  your  brows  are  rail  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper;  and  111  lay 
A  plot  shall  shew  us  all  a  merry  day. 

Tlie  abbot  is  made  to  be  one  of  those  '  cautelous  priests/  as 
Shakspere  calls  those  who  would  haye  men  bound  by  tlic 
imposition  of  oaths  and  religious  obligations  to  be  true  to 
their  intentions  ;  and  the  one  of  Westminster  has  the  sacra- 
ment administered  beforehand  as  a  sanction  to  whatever  he 
shall  propose,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  assassination  of 
Bolingbroke.  Equally  Shaksperian^  and  uncharacteristic  of 
the  holy  clergyman,  is  the  deliyery  from  his  mouth  of  the 
effects  which  tlie  plot  is  to  produce.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy  to  toe  king  oraered  to  be  executed,  his  sudden 
death  supposes  his  suicide. 
The  kmg  says  to  the  queen  :-^ 

I  am  Bwom  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
WiU  keep  a  league  till  death.    Hie  thee  to  Prance, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profime  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen.    What,  ill  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Traosfonn'd  and  weakan'd  ?    Hath  Bolingbroke 
Deposed  thine  intellect?  h«th  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  Hon,  dying,  thrusUng  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  wiih  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  tliy  eorreeiion  mildly  9  kiss  the  rod; 
And  £awn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

The  king  utters  a  sentiment  of  real  piety,  which  has  beon 
admired  as  the  last  words  and  interchange  of  ideas  between 
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Charles  I.  and  Bishop  Jnxon,  on  the  execution  of  the  king. 
Not  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  what  Shakspere 
says  for  the  purposes  of  rhyme,  as  some  ascribe  it  to  Uie 
work  of  others ;  and  Johnson  gives  an  instance  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  sense  to  it  We  haye  only  to  observe,  that  the  man- 
ner does  not  generally  betoken  much  reverence  for  the  matter. 
Here  the  sentiment  edBTords  occasion  for  irreligious  comment, 
given  in  a  more  serious  spirit  The  queen  concludes  in  the 
oft  repeated  language  of  Shakspere,  contemptuous  of  Chris- 
tian humility,  and  ureing  him  to  die  revenging,  not  patient 
or  pious.  When  the  king  charges  Northumberland  with  his 
cruelty  and  impiety  in  separating  them^  Northumberland  is 
made  to  answer  as  the  Jews  did : — 

M J  guilt  be  on  mj  head. 

As  Gktunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  commencement, 
gave  Providence  the  credit  of  everything  bad,  and  spoke  in 
such  double  dealing  language  of  relieion,  so  York,  his 
brother,  plays  the  same  part  at  the  faU  of  Richard.  His 
duchess  also  shares  with  the  other  two  female  characters  the 
attributes  of  the  man ;  whilst  the  meekness  of  the  woman, 
and  the  semblance  of  religious  humility,  are  given  to  the 
male  character.  York  gives  a  pathetic  description  of  Richard 
on  his  entry  into  London  :— 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steeVd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  mnst  peHbrce  have  melted. 

And  barbarism  itself  hare  pitied  him. 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 

To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now^ 

Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

York  had  gone  over  to  Bolingbroke  when  he  saw  him 
the  strongest  He  excuses  the  want  of  pity  and  defence  of 
the  right  in  himself  and  others,  chamnff  it  on  God.  The 
divine  will  is  used  as  an  argument  by  laity  and  clergy  in 
support  of  Richard,  and  is  now  made  a  plea  in  favour  of 
usurpation  and  revolt,  and  God  represented  as  worse  than 
man  would  be  left  to  himself. 

Infidels  have  made  triumphant  appeals  to  the  contradic- 
tions in  Scripture.     Shakspere  points  them  out  in  the  words 
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of  Jesus.  In  the  hour  of  need,  he  would  show  the  words  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Proyidence  wanting,  particularly  as  to 
any  certainty  or  comfort  to  be  derived  from  them,  when  under 
the  expectation  of  death.  King  Richard,  in  the  dungeon  of 
Pomfret  Castle,  immediately  before  his  executioners  consign 
him  to  deatl^  says  (Act  4,  scene  1)  : — 

My  brain  111  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 

My  soul  the  ^Either ;  and  these  two  beget 

A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts ; 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ; 

In  humour  like  the  people  of  this  world. 

For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort, 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  are  intermix'd 

With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 

Against  the  word ;  as  thus :  Come,  little  ones ;  and  then  again, 

hit  oi  hard  to  camCy  oi/ar  a  camel 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 

Here  we  have  quotation  set  against  quotation,  as  in 
works  written  proressedly  against  Christianity,  down  to 
the  times  of  Strauss.  Shakspere  and  his  plays  preceded 
them  in  the  work  of  demolition  so  satisfactory  to  sceptics. 
Shakspere  here  makes  the  contradiction  an  argument  for  his 
favourite  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  after  death.  Richard 
ends  his  soliloquy  thus : — 

But  whatever  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shaU  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing. 

Knight  says  of  the  king's  comparison  between  this  little 
world  of  man  and  the  external  world,  ^the  '  little  world'  of 
man,  as  in  Lear)  '  Shakspere  here  uses  uie  philosophy  which 
is  described  by  Raleigh :  '^  Because  in  the  little  frame  of 
man's  body  there  is  a  representation  of  the  uniyerse,  and  (by 
allusion)  a  kind  of  participation  of  all  the  parts  there,  there- 
fore was  man  called  microcosmos,  or  the  little  world." ' 
This  looks  yery  much  like  pantheism.  Raleigh  was  said  to 
be  an  atheist.  The  history  of  the  world,  whence  the  extract 
was  taken,  was  a  book  in  the  possession  of  Shakspere.  He 
may  haye  heard  the  remark  from  Raleigh,  as  Richard  II. 
preceded  the  History  of  the  World. 

Shakspere  thus  haying  made  Richard  philosophise  against 
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ChrattanitVy  he  makes  him  die  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  and  cast  off  all  resignation  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
Tidence,  both  in  words  and  deed :— - 

K,  Richard,    The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  thee ! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it ! 

[Beau  the  heq>er. 
Keeper,    Help !  help !  help ! 

Upon  the  entry  of  Exton  and  servants,  armed : — 

K,  Richard,    How  now,  what  means  death  in  this  mde  assault  ? 
Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instmment ; 

[Snatching  a  iward  and  killing  one, 

Qo  thoQ,  and  fill  another  room  in  helL 

[Kitti  another,  thm  EseUm  ttnku  him  down. 

That  hand  shall  bam  in  never-qnenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.    Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
i&th  with  the  king's  blood  statn'd  the  king's  own  land. 
Monnt,  moont,  my  soul  1  thy  seat  is  np  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die. 

In  langoage  and  in  action  he  refutes  Johnson,  discards 
patience,  and,  rather  than  die  a  martyr,  kills  two  men,  appa- 
rently before  aware  of  their  intentions.  Though  humanely 
we  feel  with  him,  we  cannot  but  perceive  a  difference  from 
his  former  conduct,  eulogised  by  Johnson.  We  see  de- 
veloped to  the  conclusion  the  workings  of  Shakspere's  mind 
in  theory  and  practice.  However,  the  advocat^  of  Shak- 
spere's  piety  have  the  reverential  inference  they  wish  to  draw, 
from  the  last  rhyme  at  the  end  of  Richard  II. 
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IPy  in  the  order  of  Shakspere's  plays,  Richard  II.  was  fol- 
lowed by  Richard  III.,  as,  in  the  order  of  history,  Henry  VI. 
is  followed  by  Richard  III.,  Shakspere  went  to  the  direct 
antipodes  in  character,  and  in  the  hunchbacked  tyrant  seems 
to  have  indulged  in  a  satire  on  the  sanctity  of  the  preceding 
kings.  Hamlet  and  Richard,  both  tragic  characters,  though 
very  different  in  other  respects,  often  agree  in  their  comic 
spirit  of  treating  seiious  subjects.  We  cannot  know  how 
Hamlet  was  originally  treated  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  Richard  was  long  handed  down  on  ihe  boards  as  a 
comic  character.  There  is  much  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
Danish  prince,  which  makes  it  the  less  improbable,  that 
more  comedy  than  at  present  formed  part  of  its  proper  repre- 
sentation. 

Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  has  spoken  of  Crom- 
weQ  as  a  buffoon.  But  we  affix  to  the  idea  of  such  a  cha- 
racter no  sentiment  of  reverence.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
sincere  in  his  religious  belief,  and,  therefore,  in  that  par- 
ticular, we  cannot  suspect  him  of  playing  the  buffoon. 
Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  a  buffoon,  because 
an  avowed  hypocrite,  who  ridicules  religion  in  his  soliloquies, 
and  whose  religious  speeches,  if  they  were  meant  to  appear 
as  disguises  of  iiis  intentions  amongst  the  characters  of  the 
drama,  must  certainly  have  appeared  in  their  true  light  to 
the  audience  of  the  stage,  who  knew  how  little  the  trum  cor- 
responded with  his  affectation  of  piety.  Richard  III.  was 
an  historical  character,  which  did  not  present  any  necessity 
to  paint  him  such  a  transparent  hypocrite.  This  sort  of 
hypocrisy  in  religion  is  considered,  in  the  case  of  Hume,  the 
most  disgusting  irony  and  satire.     Therefore,  when  Shak- 
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spere  made  the  staple  of  Richard's  character,  such  as  he 
found  no  warrant  for  in  history,  he  was  actuated  hy  the  same 
influences  as  other  unhelievers  who  have  done  likewise  under 
the  same  circumstances— enmity  to  religion,  tempered  by  a 
sense  of  discretion.  We  think  we  can  see  tne  natural 
morality  of  Shakspere  dereloped  in  this  play  as  in  others — 
that  vice  kills  vice,  mutual  destruction  ensues,  immorality, 
therefore,  stops,  because  the  world  cannot  go  on:  without 
morality  existence  would  stop.  We  see  here  the  example 
drawn  from  history,  Ae  theory  of  whkh  b  beautifiiUy  de- 
livered  in  a  speech  of  Macbeth.  There  is  another  feature 
of  natural  morality  which  is  displ^edin  Richard  III.,  and 
still  more  developed  in  Timon.  Ilie  opposite  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  given  in  Richard — the  principle  and  its  contrary 
exposed  in  Timon.  The  pure  feelme,  uncounteracted  by  ad- 
verse curcumstances,  in  Frospero,  Miranda,  Marina,  Bog- 
berry,  Posthumus's  gaoler,  has  such  evidence  of  genuineness 
in  the  author,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  Shakspere  the  attribute 
of  deep  benevolence.  This  principle  we  are  speaking  of  is 
a  natural  love  inherent  in  mankmd,  which  preponderates 
over  the  other  passions.  This  is  a  physical  truth,  for 
humanity,  in  its  sound  state,  bears  love  to  its  fellow-crea- 
tures, whilst  in  a  disordered  and  imnatural  condition  it  feels 
nothing  but  hatred.  Thus  one  of  the  great  symptoms  of 
insanity  is  suspicion  and  dislike  of  its  feUows,  and  whether 
provoked  by  real  injuries,  or  the  mere  creature  of  imagina- 
tion, often  declares  itself  in  open  madness.  Timon,  eccentric 
in  his  love  of  his  fellow-creatures,  his  reason  upset  by  a  want 
of  gratitude,  becomes  mad  in  his  hatred  of  human  nature. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  Henry  VI.,  Shakspere  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  Richard's  future  character.  In  the 
opening  soliloquy  of  the  pjay,  he  makes  Richard  III.  return 
to  the  same  sentiments.  His  moral  feelings,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  adverse  circumstances  and  physical  defects,  are  dis- 
played. Nature  has  made  him  so  that  the  very  dogs  bark  at 
him,  and  as  he  cannot  prove  a  lover,  he  will  a  villain.  He 
concludes  his  speech  by  unfolding  tlie  satirical,  hypocritical 
part  he  means  to  play  through  his  coming  career,  the  profit 
to  himself,  and  the  amusement  to  his  audience,  by  practising 
on  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  religion  : — 
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PloU  h»Te  I  laid,  iaduelioiit  dangeronf, 
Bj  dm^kem  propheeie8|  libels,  md  dreaniB, 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  a,gaiQ8t  the  other. 

King  Edward,  in  the  growing  juety  of  Ins  heart,  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  prophecies.  Upon  tUa  sfflrtiment  Gloster 
pr^a.  Clareneei  becaaae  his  name  was  (}eom^  and  there- 
fore bcnre  the  initial  Oy  (which  a  wizard  of  Ukater's  pro- 
viding had  predicted  to  the  king  waa  the  ftUal.  G  of  the 
murdeeer  or  Edward's  heirs)  is  oominitted  to  the  tower. 
Thus  the  king's  relifpon  is  made  to  beoone*  the  lastromient 
of  injiiBlice.  Gloster  says  to  Clarence^  aa  he  passes  on  his 
way  to  the  tower,  alluding  to  liis  name  of  George  :— 

Alaeky  my  ]ord>  that  fluilt  it  not  of  yonrfl ; 
He  thooM  for  that  c<mtmit  your  gpfimmn  >— 
O  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent 
That  you  shonld  be  new-christen'd  in  the  O?oirer. 
But  mat's  the  matter,  darence  9  may  I  know  9 

But  Clarence  evinces  little  more  reverence  than  Richard 
for  prophecies.    Alluding  to  the  one  just  mentioned^  he  says — 

Such  like  <oy«  as  these, 
Have  mov'dr  his  highness  to  eommit  me  now. 

Clarence  gone,  Gloster  announces  his  intention  of  having 
him  put  to  death,  with  the  irony  which  Shakspere  makes 
always  to  accompany  his  murderous  designs:-^ 

Q«,  thread  the  path  that  thou  ahalt  ne'er  retam  : 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  1  I  do  love  thee  so^ 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  wHl  take  tikd  present  at  our  hands. 

Now,  what  necessity  was  there  for  this  enlarged  mockery 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  even  if  necessary  that  Glos- 
ter should  show  what  sport  he  made  of  fhUridde  ?  If 
Byron  had  put  the  same  sentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Cain, 
when  he  was  going  to  kill  Abel,  what  would  not  have  been 
said  about  his  '  blasphemy  T  But  sending  souls  to  heaven, 
or  hell,  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  was  the  favourite  pastime  of 
Shakspere. 

We  cannot  see  the  difference  between  the  irreligious  levity 
of  Richard,  and  the  cool  denunciations  of  Hamlet  and  Idcn, 
speaking  of  a  future  state,  which  religious  critics  have 
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thoofl^  aa  hoiriUa.  The  dktinetioQJoliiiiOBdfew,  was.  that 
he  tnou^  the  one  MficHidy  meant,  and  the  odiar  he  knew 
not  to  be  intended ;  bat  he  mkrht  haTB  peradTed  that  th^ 
both  partook  of  the  disbelief  of  the  antiMr,  and  were  both 
entMei  to  the  same  cnndemnation^  In  Hamlet,  it  was  as 
maoh  a  cnul  fast,  with  a  variation,  as  in  Biehaid ;  only  the 
one  was  nroToked,  the  other  was  totally  withoat  a  hu^mable 
oanaa.  Johnscm  tbongfat  the  sentiment  nnsnitalife  to  cha- 
faoler  in  Hamlet,  beoMse  ^  yirtaoas,'  though  not  to  Shak- 
wptnfB  TCprasentation  of  Biohard— yet  generally  to  the  good 
ne  has  pfen  impiety,  to  the  wieked,  reKgiim.  So  ftat  on 
the  solgeet  of  religion,  Shakspere  does  not  giye  dialogue 
BoitaUe  to  character* 

GHoirter  soon  repeats  his  jest  <m  Geoffg^  and  adds  to  it 
his  brother  the  kii^^  when  be  hears  dT  his  iUneai  ^~ 

He  csanofcliTSy  I  hops;  and  most  net  dis^ 
rai  Oeocfe  be  pabkft  vUh  post  horse  np  to  hsawn^ 
WhUh  done,  Ood  take  Ung  Bdwaid  te  bis  mnvf. 
And  leare  toe  woiid  Ibr  me  te  bustle  In ! 

Anne  refiises  the  courtship  of  Richard,  who  says: — 

Sweet  saint^  for  charity^  be  not  so  cant 

She  calls  upon  Gk>d  to  revenge  the  death  of  Henry : — 

Olotier,    Lady,  yoa  know  no  rules  of  charity^ 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  corses. 

On  such  an  occasion,  in  such  a  mouth,  and  fer  such  a 
purpose — ^to  win  a  lady  moumine  oyer  the  corpse  of  her 
murdered  fitther-in-law,  Henry  Yi.,  himself  the  murderer 
both  of  fiither-in-law  and  of  her  husband,  Prince  Henry — 
the  impropriety  of  such  language,  which  satirises  forgiveness 
of  iiguries,  is  evident 

Hichard  continues  the  same  indecent  badinage  of  love  and 
religion.    He  grants  he  did  Idll  the  king : — 

Amm.'   Doit  grant  me.  hedgehog  ?  then  Qod  grant  me  too, 
Thon  mayit  be  damned  tor  that  wioked  deed ! 
O,  he  was  gentie,  mild,  and  Tirtoons. 

Oht    The  fitter  for  the  king  of  heaTen,  that  hath  him. 

Atme,    He  is  in  heaTen,  where  thou  shalt  never  oome. 

€Ho*    Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 
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Atme.    And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  bnt  hell. 

Olo,    Yes,  one  plaee  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 

Anne.    Some  dongeon. 

Oio.    Your  bedchamber. 

Here  is  the  immediate  double  repetition  of  the  standard  joke 
on  the  Almighty  and  a  fatore  state.  The  end  of  his  suit 
sounds  equiyocaUy  of  sacred  and  profane : — 

Olo.    S&y  then  my  peace  is  made. 
Afme.    That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 
Gh.    Bui  shall  I  Uto  in  hope? 
Afme,    All  men,  I  hope,  Uto  so. 

Shakspere  not  only  would  seem  to  make  light  of  women 
and  their  resolves,  but  of  the  eiFect  of  religion  upon  them. 
Having  every  inducement  to  the  contrary,  and  joining  her 
cause  with  God  in  enmity  to  Gloster,  yet  she  yields  to  his 
suit.    Gloster  speaks  with  astonishment  of  his  success : — 

Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me. 

And  he  puts  in  opposiUon  to  these,  with  a  laugh— 

The  plain  deril, 

himself.  Queen  Elizabeth  says  what  the  language  of  Richard 
was  with  regard  to  herself—^  bitter  scoffi.'  Gfoster  says  of 
Clarence : — 

Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  Ikther  Warwick ; 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon ! 
Q.  Mar,    Which  God  rerenge ! 

He  tells  Queen  Marsaret  that  all  her  misfortunes  are  owing 
to  the  curses  of  her  lather,  York,  falling^ upon  her,  for  hav- 
ing put  to  death  him  and  his  little  son,  Rutland;  and  it  was 
not  those  whom  she  abused,  but  God,  who  'plagued  the 
bloody  deed.' 

QueM  Elizabeth,    So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Queen  Margaret,  in  reply,  tauntingly  asks  if  the  curses  of 
York  prevafled  so  much  with  heaven,  that  they  could  only 
be  answered  by  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  son,  the  loss 
of  kingdom  and  banishment  ?  Then  directing  her  irony  more 
especifuly  to  heaven  and  the  idea  of  Providence^  she  says :— « 
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Ckn  eanM  ptoroe  the  dandf,  and  MtfrliMVHi? 
W;h7«  tUn  ilvo  «aj»  4iiU  ekMd%  ti»  jBf  ^ptt  ooNM  1 

After  Tenting  all  her  cones  on  BichaatiF^  peatatem,  die  thus 
speekf  of  her  eon,  killed  by  bim : — 


I  vijr  lOD,  nev  ini  ihe  fihade  ef  tank  I 
VRhoee  tari^t  oot^hiaiBc  bteme  tlij  dottdf  vnilli 
Heth  in  eternal  darloiMi  Mded  op. 
Tour  aierj  Imildetii  in  oar  aiery^  neiL 
O  Qod,  tbaft  Meek  IL  do  no«  Mifer  It; 
Ai  U  wM  von  vllh  bloedy  loet  be  it  Mw 

Biukmgkam,    Fteeeipeaee^ibrriianieylf  notfcreharity. 

AH,  <Hi  their  own  sidey  made  out  that  God  onlj  execnted 
iMr  vengenoe,  m  lieteDii^  to  their  cnrMs.  Bnddngfaam 
■ayeyinawiwer  to  thoee  of  Sbigaret  :^— 

Canm  nerer  paii 
ghe  Mpg  of  thoee  that  breathe  them  Intiie  air. 

'    -<iiiiiii  JTor.    FU  not  beUefe  bat  th^  aaeend  the  akj, 
AM  thoee  mwtkti  QMa  fantle^ileepii^g  |ieabp. 

Thoa  thejr  who  pretend  to  believe  in  a  Pwndenoei  in  theur 
torn  diabelieye  it ;  and  di%  who  eooffiMi  at  the  idea  when  it 
was  called  to  witness  in  their  favonr,  belieyes  it  when  they 
assert  thdr  disbelief  to  escape  its  consequences.  But  what 
dse  does  such  a  dialo^e  cony^  but  doubt  and  contempt  of 
its  interference — a  satire  upon  its  supposed  operations,  tdter^ 
natdbjT  accepted  and  r^eotedi  and  chiefly  prodaimed  by  a 
rdigioos  bufibon,  Richard.  The  issue  of  all  which  would 
seem  to  point  out  that  Providence  cared  not  to  prevent,  could 
aaij  second,  the  effusion  of  blood;  and  in  tiiat  all hb  power 
hqr.  Oloucester  swears  by  Qod^s  holy  mother,  that  he  re- 
poits  of  the  wrong  he  did  her,  and  not  being  able  to  keep 
the  serioas,  says: — 

liarrj,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  &ttiiig  for  his  pains ; 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thoracal 

Mfer$»    A  virtooos  and  a  ehristian-like  condosIoD, 
Tpycaj  for  them  that  liave  done  scaih  to  us. 

'€Uq»    So  do  I  eYOTy  being  veil  advia'd ; 
Fee  kad  I  ours'd  nov^  I  had  cora'd  mysell 

MesidBg  that  he  was  the  cause  of  Clarence's  preset  circum- 
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stances.  Thus  they  all  treat  their  criioes  with  the  same 
strain  of  levity ;  turning  to  lidicale  the  scripture  sentiments 
which  reflect  upon  their  bad  actions.  He  says  of  the  rival 
parties  who  would  whet  him  on  to  revenge  :rr- 

Bat  then  I  sigh,  and  irith  a  piece  of  seriptarey 
Tell  them  ihat  God  bids  us  do  good  for  eyui 
And  4ha8  I  clothe  mj  naked  Yulainj 
With  eid  odd  en4s  ctdien  iwtih  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  at  saint  ichen  most  I  plajjfehe  devil. 

Shakspere  might  have  the  idea,  tbiat  those  who  affected 
Puritanism  in  his  times,  were  playing  the  devil  when  they 
seemed  the  saint ;  but  such  a  hypocrite  as  Richard  could  not 
delude,  and  could  only  have  been  intended  as  a  gross  satire 
to  make  an  audience  easily  laugh. 

OlaroDM  is  made  to  have  a  dream,  and,  in  a  speech  to 
the  keeper^^vesVifgil's  and  "Dante's  account  of  the  infernal 
regions.  Those  who  do  talk  of  the  judraient  day  are  his 
murderers,  whom  Shakspere  makes  rdigious,  tnough  at 
tlie  expense  of  it,  as  they  act  immorally  in  spite  of  it.  After 
speaking  of  remorse  and  danmation,  the  qualmish  murderer 
yields  to  the  thought  of  4he  reward,  and  delivers  the  senti- 
ment of  Palsy 'With  4«egard  to  conscience : — 

2  ViUain.    'Tis  no  matter,  let  it  go ;  there's  few  or  none  will  en- 
tertain it. 
1  Va.    What  if  it  come  to  thee  again? 

The  answer  is  given  in  a  long  speech,  treating  conscience 
with  the  peculiar  wit  of  SJbakspere.  He  aays,  as  Hamlet  said 
of  it,  it  makes  a  man  ^  a  coward.'  After  recounting  all  the 
bad  things  it  would  prevent  or  punish-^e  good  things  it 
sometimes  makes  a  man  do,  he  endei : — 

It  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it ;  It  is  tamed  out  of  towns  and 
cities  for  a  daogeroua  thing ;  and  eyerj  man  that  means  to  lire  well, 
endeaFOors  to  trust  to  himself,  and  live  witlMmt  it. 

On  the  murderers  apprising  Clarence  of  their  intentions, 

he  says :—  . 

I  charge  you  as  you  hope  to  hare  redemption, 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  uxidertake  is  damnable. 

In  the  above  appeal,  alteration  and  omission  have  per- 
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formed  their  parts,  according  to  the  sense  of  propriety  in  the 
editor:  ^anv  goodness'  has  been  substitutea  for  ^redemp- 
tion,' and  after  it  a  line  has  been  left  out : — 

B J  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  ^eTOos  sins. 

Eliiight  adopts  the  alteration  in  his  text,  and  says — ^  It  was 
properly  omitted  under  the  statute  of  James,  as  introducing 
the  most  sacred  things  unnecessarily  into  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion.' Here  Knight  performs  the  part  of  censor  to  Snak- 
spere,  and  argues  against  his  own  opinion  of  him.  There 
are  other  instances  ot  this  particular  appeal  made  by  charac- 
ters of  Shakspere;  therefore,  in  all  it  must  be  equally  con- 
demned. The  use  of  it  by  Isabel,  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
has  been  allowed,  and  is  admired ;  though  she  pleaded  for 
another's  life,  and  Clarence  for  his  own.  But  religion,  in 
this  play,  was  more  suspicious  than  in  any  other,  by  the  irony 
put  upon  it. 

If  mtroduced  unnecessarily  here,  how  much  more  unneces- 
sarily where  the  same  subjects  are  treated  with  levity,  by 
serious  and  comic  characters,  as  fitting  jokes  !  Here^  we  say 
again,  we  should  hardly  have  attackea  Shakspere  as  irreli- 
gious in  the  introduction  of  this  line,  but  should  rather  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  contend  against  it  as  evidence  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  or  as  suitable  to  situation,  had  not  the 
opinion  of  all  time,  from  James  to  Knight,  condemned  it  as 
irreligious.  There  was  not  so  great  a  distance  between  the 
first  and  second,  the  quarto  and  folio  editions  of  Shakspcre's 
plays  ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  age  which  sanc- 
tioned such  writing  :  it  was  rather  the  contrary,  as  the  event 
proved.  It  must  have  been  the  author's  inclination  which 
made  him  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  his  brother  drama- 
tists, and  of  the  more  learned  minority  about  to  disappear 
under  an  age  of  Puritanism.  Once  for  all,  then,  we  wish  it 
to  be  observed,  that  wherever  religion  is  introduced  seriously, 
we  have  more  or  less  the  antecedent  judgment  of  lawgivers 
and  critics,  that  it  is  rather  a  mark  of  impiety,  and  want  of 
faith,  than  rehgious  belief. 

In  his  next  speech,  Clarence  mentions  the  great  *  king  of 
kings,'  and  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament  against  murder, 
and  that  God  will  execute  vengeance  agaiiibt  it.     Shakspere 
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lias  a  ready  reply  for  the  murderers — thej  are  executing  ven- 
geance for  God,  on  Clarence,  and  religion  is  their  excuse. 
We  shall  see  that  Shakspere  has  given  to  the  murderers,  or, 
dramatically  considered,  that  Richard  has  inoculated  his  in- 
struments with  hb  own  especial  joke  on  the  killing  of  Chris- 
tians. Clarence  says  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  they  were 
sent  by  his  brother  Kichard  to  destroy  him,  for  that — 

He  swore  with  sobs, 
That  he  wonld  labour  my  deliyerj. 

1  Villain.    Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  deliTers  yoa 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaTen. 

The  two  murderers  tell  him  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  for 
he  must  die.  Then  Clarence  makes  the  inference  Shakspere 
intended  to  be  drawn  by  the  audience — ^how  incongruous  that 
a  man  should  recommend  another  to  make  peace  with  God, 
and  yet  care  nothing  for  it  himself,  but  should  go  to  war 
with  God.  Washing  blood  out  is  a  frequent  idea  of  Shak- 
spere's ;  and  the  example  of  Pilate,  the  origin  of  the  idea,  is 
often  introduced. 

3  Villain.    How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murther  done  ! 

The  brutal,  lascivious,  and  irreligious  Edward,  who  said 
he  cared  not  for  an  oath  in  comparison  with  a  kingdom,  now 
appears  'melancholy'  and  religious,  and  willing  to  make 
dependent  upon  an  oath,  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  his  family 
and  the  promise  of  their  assistance  in  establishing  his  son  up<»n 
the  throne.  Surely  the  language  which,  although  appropriate, 
was  so  lately  deemed  improper,  must  be  considered  much  more 
so  in  the  mouth  of  Edwara ;  delivered  not  as  a  hope,  but  as 
a  certainty.  In  royal  and  diplomatical  language,  it  looks  as 
if  he  thought  his  royal  command  had  been  sent  to  heaven  to 
take  him  hence,  or  receive  him  there,  and  implies  at  once  an 
intention  in  the  author  to  ridicule  the  subject: — 

I  erery  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Kedeemer  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heayen, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

His  God  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  him  !  He  was  not  (o 
go  on  an  embassage  to  God  to  seek  favour  and  rcconcilia- 
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iioilt  'H4g  Rodeemer  xms  to  €ome  <m  anotiier  mksion  to 
«ftiA  to  fetch  him.  Can  aaytbiiig  be  more  blasphemous 
fimndiis? 

'Tiiqr  iU  Idle  Ae  oath  to  live  atfeaoewith  one  another^ 
yfHh  a  iDOBt  dKwldng  and  diemling  cenlempt  of  ail  iaith^ 
meaning  to  break  it  imsaediatefy;  bat  of  coune  Gloster  is 
made  to  speak^wiih  all  the  ▼eDaratien^piel]r  orer  his  decla- 
ration. Was  thisnecastarj?  and  could  a  man  do  it  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  move  laughter  and  exdte  ridicnle?  He  says 
Edward  has  spent  the  day  in  a  ^  Messed  hfaour/  making 
peace  amongst  his  breduren,  alluding  to  'blessed  are  the 
fMBOBmakers :'  aadhesi^^if  Mmselis— 

Tis'detth  to  me  to  be  at  emnHjy 
I  lMrte4t><aiid4aslre  •&  good  mso^loTe. 
Ido  not  Apqw  ths(fc  .Bngjishmaw  Mn, 
WUh  whom  ay  soolis  any  Jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-night; 
I  ihank  my  Qod  for  my  humility. 

Edward  calls  a  man  being  murdered — 

The  precious  image  of  oar  dear  Redeemer. 

And  for  the  death  of  Clarence,  says : — 

O  God !  I  fear  thy  jostice  wiU  Uke  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. 

Religion  is  dragged  in  by  Shakspere  on  every  occasion  ; 
and  when  religion  will  not  do,  some  popular  superstition  is 
introduced,  as  the  cause  which  influenced  Edward  to  have 
Clarence  put  to  death. 

The  son  of  Clarence  says,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther : — 

God  will  revenge  it,  whom  I  will  importune 
With  eameit  prayers  aU  to  that  effect. 

Daughter,    And  so  will  I. 

^  Innocents,'  as  the  Duchess  of  York  calls  them,  are  thus 
made  to  treat  a  Providence,  and  thus  to  pray.  The  mother  of 
Richard  is  made  to  know  him,  and  she  tells  the  children 
their  uncle  only  pretended  to  pity  them,  and  told  them  false- 
lioods.     Qncen  Elizabeth  talks  of  following  Edward — 

To  his  now  kingdom  of  nc^T-changing  night. 
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Glofller,  seeiilg  his  moOier,  says : — 

Huinbly  on  my  knae 
I  crave  jour  blossing. 

DuehuB,    God  bleu  thee,  and  pat  meekmets  in  th j  breMt, 
Lore,  eharit J,  obedience,  and  troe  duty. 

Olo.    Amen ;  and  miike  me  die  a  good  old  man  1 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother'f  bleesing; 
I  manrel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  ont. 

Shakspere  makes  the  citizens  talk  religiously  and  super- 
stitioiisly,  which  mixed  together,  is  intenaed  as  no  comjdi- 
ment  to  religion.  He  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  the  language 
of  Scripture — 

Truly  the  titartf  el  man  are  full  of  ftar. 

Jlnether  sajrs  such  presentiments  are  'divine  instincts'  of 
*  ensmng  danger/  from  the  analogy  of  natural  causes  and 
effects,  '  a  swell  before  a  storm.' 

The  prince,  the  eldest  son  of  Ae  late  kin^  Edward,  re- 
marking that  if.  it  were  not  registered  that  Julius  Csesar  had 
built  ihe  Tower  erf  London,  truth  would  report  the  story, 
adks: — 

What  say  yon,  nnde? 

Olo,    I  Bay,  without  characterd  fune  liTes  long. 
Thug,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralise :  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Vice  was  the  buffoon  of  the  moralities,  the  walking  satire, 
or  die  devil  wluoh  Richard  played.  The  satire  of  Bmikspere 
is  estimated  by  the  account  he  gives  of  it  iji  the  mouth  of 
Richard.  Shakspere  kept  up  the  charact^  amongst  his 
draauUu  .persanWf  when  ceasing  to  have  a  religious  warrant, 
and  legally  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  information, 
it  had  a  contrary  tendency.  A  critio— -the  author  of  the 
Revisal  of  Shakspere— says :  'The  indeooieieB  yrbieb.  lie  at 
the  bottom  are  sheltered  from  exoeptioa — and  the  indignation 
they  would  excite,  if  nakedly  delivered — under  the  ambiguity 
of  a  double  meaning.' 

A  priest  and  his  office  are  introduced  to  be  the  jest  of  the 
profligate  Hastings,  and  the  '  wit*  of  Buckingham. 

Priai.    Well  met,  my  lord,  I'm  glad  to  see  your  honour. 
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HatHrngt.    I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  Johii^  with  aU  mj  heart 
I*m  in  TOOT  debt  for  yoor  kat  ezereiae : 
Ooma  tLa  nest  Sabbatk,  and  I  will  eonlanft  jon. 

AmL    Whali  talUnf  with  a  prieiL  loid  flbntelaln  f 
Toor  frienda  at  Ponfrel  tiiqr  ^  neM  ft  priMl^ 
Yonr  hoDonr  hath  no  duMnf  work  In  hand. 

BiYenii  Qrey,  and  VMi^iaDy  are  sent  to  ezecatioiiu  Rivers 
prm  that  the  cuTsea  which  Margaret  had  uttered  may  be 
nimlled  on  Bichard  and  their  ftntmieMf  and  courting  fitVOT  of 
God  bj  ^  term  of  endearment^  d«nandw  eiempticm  from 
them  m  thrir  friends.  Thej  make  sore  amongst  themselyes 
of  meeting  again  in  heaven. 

Shakspere,  as  the  rest  of  the  phyers,  indulges  in  some 
irony  on  the  lord  mayor  and  citiiens.  To  impose  upon  the 
dawription  of  dtiaens  Shakspere  has  painted  in  this  play, 
Biohard  teDs  Buckingham  wnat  to  say  in  persuading  than 
to  offer  him  the  crown,  and  adds: — 

MfHr.    If  yon  thrive  weU,  Mng  tliam  to  BiyBard*s  eastle, 
Where  yon  ahaU  find  ma  well  aeeompanied  / 

With  reverend  &theni  and  weU-laarned  bishops. 

Buckingham  sam  that  though  they  spoke  of  his  'fair 
hmnili^/  th^  had  not  succeeded ;  but  the  bnd  mayor  was 
coming  with  the  citizens : — 

And  look  Yon  get  a  prajer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  chnrchmen ;  good  my  lord, 
For  on  that  gropnd  111  bnild  a  holy  deseant. 

Shakspere  must  have  thought  the  Puritans  and  religious 
peopk  of  his  dav  thus  easily  won  over  by  the  appearance  of 
piety,  and  the  whole  scene  must  have  been  intended  to  ridi- 
cule them.  It  is  ezagffca*ated,  and  the  actors  are  made  bare* 
fiu)ed  hypocrites.  Stui  it  is  true  to  nature  of  the  Puritans, 
and  tunM9d  out  almost  prophetical  when  the  really  religious 
leader  of  a  religious  party,  who,  raised  to  the  lord  orotector- 
ship,  went  through  ibis  very  scene  in  word  and  deed,  in  order 
to  exchange  that  title  for  king.  It  was  not  attended  with 
the  same  result,  as  Cromwell  saw  it  would  not  be  politic  to 
takaa  crown  which  his  followers  were  not  quite  such  dupes 
as  to  be  willing  to  give  him.  This  would  be  quite  a  specimen 
of  what  Shakspere,  in  Henry  IV.,  make?  out  propnecy  to 


be,  the  knowledge  of  future  from  preceding  events.     Julius 
Caesar  played  much  the  same  part. 

BucKuigham,  with  the  lord  mayor,  citizens,  &c.,  seeks  ad- 
mission : — 

B%iek,    Ofttesbj,  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 

Catefby,    He  doth  entreat  yonr  grace,  my  noble  lord. 
To  Tint  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  rererend  fiithers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation, 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  mor'd 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buckingham  the  '  witty/  as  Richard  calls  him,  and  who 
is  a  chorus  of  profanity  to  his  master  spirit,  remarks  to  the 
mayor : — 

Ah,  ha !  my  lord,  this  prinee  is  not  an  Edward ; 
He  is  not  lulling  on  a  lewd-lore  bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 

On  a  second  denial  of  Richard's  presence,  he  says : — 

When  holy  and  devout  reliflions  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hurd  to  draw  them  thence. 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Oloster  enters  in  a  gallery  uboye,  between  two  bishops. 

Mayor,    See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clergymen  ! 

Buck,    Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince 
To  stay  him  fh>m  the  hH  of  vanity : 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
True  ornaments  to  Imow  a  holy  man. 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince. 
Lend  &vourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Olo,    My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  Qod, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck,    Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  abbve. 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovem'd  isle. 
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Tlial  iesmi  diigAflioai  in  ll«  oiti's  m; 
And  Ihaft  70«  eooM  to  npidMiid  p«j  fgnon^ 

jBbdk    You  liftve,  my  lor^ ;  Woold  H  md^  plMM  yonr  gimeo. 
On  OMP  entreatieii  to  wnend  your  ftwltl 

G>fe.    BliidMwiw  liwahii  I  fat  i^Ciriaiw  Iwit 

Richiitl| after  Aaiikins  Qodvisn  b'tto nood of  liiini  and 
Mjinff  God  defend  &at  M  i&oold  teke  the  crown  from  the 
riijhnU  ownflTy  does  comply  with  tUtt.  raqimt  to  be  king 
'  hie  conadence  and  jub  eonlr 


For  God  doth  know^  and  yon  may  partly  aae, 
Homte.I  am.teaa  An:daairB  of  iUk 

JTaief^   Qod^lNiiyanrtlBialwalael^aa^vlllMyil. 
CfiOm    In  aayinf  ao,  yon  ahall  but  aay  the  tmth. 
(T^lkiBkhipi.)    Ooni^IalnaioonrhalywotltHain. 

'  Seeking  the  Lord^'  aa  Gronnntt  naed  to  ai^  oiP  himaelf  on 
atate  oocaaions. 

The  mnrderer  of  th0  two  pteoea  b  the  tower  givea  Shak- 
apere  the  naual  oocaaioa  to  g{ve  them  aome  tbotnre  of  reli- 
gion, without  it  acting  aa  a  check  to  the  Commiasion  of 
crime.    Oneof  themnrdeFBraMK]r8t— 
A  book  of  pny^ra  oil  tfcefr  pQow  lay. 
WUeh  onee  (onoth  Forreat)  afanoat  dumg'd  my  mind ; 
Baty  oh  I  the  deviK-^ece  tne  Tilfidn  ato^d. 

Riehafd  makea  a  j<^  of  Jdnta'a  iDuatration  of  a  fiitnre 
atate:— 

The  aona  of  Bdwaid  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom; 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  Ud  ihia  world  good  nipii. 

Queen  Elizabeth^  after  the  murder  of  her  ohildieiiy  Queen 
Ifargaret  and  the  Ducheaa  of  Tork^  the  modier  of  Richard, 
meet    Queen  Elizabeth  aaya  of  her  aona : — 

If  yet  your  gentle  sonla  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  Iz'd  in  doom  perpetaal. 
Hover  about  me  with  yoar  airy  wingai 
And  hear  your  mother'a  lamentafciopa. 

Q,  Margarel,    Hover  about  her ;  sar  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  inflmt-mom  to  aged  night. 

The  mention  of  their  future  atate  by  their  mother  ia  inter- 
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mixed  with  doubt  and  the  phraseology  of  mftterialiam.  The 
remark  of  Queen  Margairet  ie  the  addition  of  irony  to  it : — 

Queen,    Vtiii  thon,  O  God,  ffy  from  such  gentle  lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entridts  of  the  wolf? 
When  didflt  then  sleep  when  sneh  a  deed  wm  done  t 

Q.  Marfforet.    When  holy  Hemy  died,  and  my  sweet  son. 

The  mention  of  God  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  satire 
upon  it  in  the  mouth  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  by  renewed 
inyective  in  that  of  Queen  Margaret  Queen  Margaret, 
howeyer,  thanks  God  for  haying  reyenged  her  on  her  eno- 
mies : — 

O  apright,  last,  and  tme  disposing  Gfod, 
How  do  I  tnanlt  thee,  that  this  canial  car 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  inother's  bodr^ 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  otherni  moan ! 

As  if  resort  was  made  to  a  pew  hi  a  chufch,  to  utter  cries  of 
anguish,  to  ask  for  yengeanee  on  each  other,  and  record  their 
thanks  for  its  receipt  She  is  still  howeyer  'hungry  for 
reyenge  f  and  as  for  Richard,  she  says : — 

Earth  gn>e8,  hell  bams,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  hare  nim  Saddenhr  conveyed  from  henoe : 
Ganeel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  Ckxl,  I  pray, 
That  I  may  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead  i 

God  is  addressed  for  the  purpose  of  reyenge  by  the  epithet 
commonly  siyen  him  on  such  occasions  by  the  characters  of 
this  play.  It  is  at  least  unbecoming  in  soch  a  cause,  making 
the  deity  huminir  the  mere  ereatme  of  oar  distempered 
imaginad<Hi» 

QtieeB  Elizabeth  wishes  to  be  tenffbt  by  Maigsret  how  to 
curse  hMsr  enonies,  and  tb^  proceed  tomther  on  the  mission 
of  cursing  Riobard.    On:  meeting  thfinttidiafd  soys : — 

A  floarish,  trnmpets  I — stfile  alamm,  druns  I 
Let  not  the  heaven  hear  these  telhtale  women 
RatlodtlM'Lord^S'anolaleds  SttOMylsay^ 

Then  with  some  mockery  on  his  murder  of  the  two  princes, 
he  bandies  eontroyersial  diyinity  with  their  mother,  and  pro- 
poses loye  to  her  daughter. 

Religion  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  queen  objecting  to 
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Richard  as  a  husband  for  her  daughter,  and  as  much  into 
the  mouth  of  Richard,  wooing  her  to  win  her  daughter.  In 
Richard's  speech,  there  is  an  admixture  of  false  wlicn  true 
religion  is  exhausted.  All  creeds  are  the  same  to  him,  and 
piety  is  shown  to  be  powerless  in  her.  When  Richard  swears 
bj  everything  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  the  truth  of  his  af- 
fection, conscious  of  the  profanity,  the  folio  changed  the  *  by 
Gk>d'  of  the  quarto  into  '  by  heavens.'  A  libel  on  women 
and  religion,  she  is  made  to  yield  to  his  solicitations,  and 
agree  to  the  marriage  as  easily  as  Anne.  Richard  says  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  as  to  where  he  shall  lie  to-morrow,  ^  all's 
one  for  that.'    To  Stanley  he  sends  word  to — 

Bring  his  power 
Before  san-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. 

Richmond's  address  to  God,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  is  more 
suitable  to  a  god  of  war,  to  a  Mars  than  a  Christian  deity, 
and  implies  as  much  belief  in  Shakspere  as  in  Homer,  when 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  god's  exploits  in  a  battle  field. 

O  thou  whose  captain  I  accoant  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracioos  eye ; 
Pat  in  their  hands  thy  braising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crash  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  asarping  helmets  of  oar  adversaries  I 
Make  as  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory. 

In  the  epic,  or  the  dramatist,  such  language  stands  for 
satire  rather  than  praise,  and  suitable  to  savage  idolaters 
rather  than  to  Christians.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
introduction  of  ghosts — a  creation  of  the  poets— or  employ- 
ment of  popular  superstition ;  which,  in  the  very  way  it  is 
done,  and  the  language  put  in  their  mouths,  renders  the  idea 
more  ridiculous  than  sublime.  Shakspere  always  deals  in 
mockery  with  supernatural  machinery,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  employs  moral  truths  strikinffly,  effectively,  and  pro- 
foundly. Richard  did  but  *  dream/  as  he  says,  his  ^  con- 
science' had  made  *  a  coward'  of  him,  brought  up  witnesses 
of  his  crimes,  and  forced  a  confession  of  guilt.  In  the  end, 
wickedness  has  its  own  punishment ;  no  longer  buoyed  up  by 
the  pursuit  of  successful  villainy,  Richard  feels   at  last  the 
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want  of  that  love  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  which  he 
had  despised  in  bis  unnatural  state,  but  had  now  returned  to 
a  sense  of,  in  a  moment  of  midnip^ht  reflection : — 

I  shall  despair — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me. 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 

Richmond  and  Richard  before  battle  address  those  around 
them.  The  one  professes  to  be  a  claimant  for  a  throne 
in  the  interests  of  religion,  and  its  instrument  of  punishment 
towards  a  common  enemy;  the  other,  as  it  were,  in  reply, 
satirises  the  use  of  it,  as  tne  invention  of  policy,  and  stigmar 
tises  the  army  of  Richmond  as  brought  together  only  for 
licentious  purposes. 

Richmond  says: — 

God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side, 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  fkees. 

•  •  «  «  • 

One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy ; 
Then  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will  in  justice  'ward  you  as  his  soldiers. 

Richard  says  to  his  nobles : — 

Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge. 

Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  afright  our  souls; 

For  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use, 

Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe : 

Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  Uw. 

March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pell-mell, 

If  not  to  heav'n,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. 

Shiakspere  did  not  introduce  this  piece  of  philosophy  for 
nothing;  '  conscience'  is  synonymous  with  the  poet  for  reli- 
gion, and  seems  here  used  in  that  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the 
influence  of  dreams  and  supernatural  circumstances.  In 
giving  this  oriein  and  history  of  religion,  he  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  how  httle  it  had  served  to  check  the  strong,  but 
rather  had  been  used  by  them  as  a  means  of  oppressing  the 
innocent.  In  the  same  sense  as  the  above,  Hamlet  says  con- 
science, or  the  thoughts  of  an  hereafteri  doth  'nttkke.oQwards 
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of  HI  all ;'  but  it  docs  not  turn  the  re»>lutioii  of  Richard, 
who  §ay8,  jeeringly,  '  if  they  do  not  go  to  heaven  they  must 
po  to  ncll ; '  which,  even  in  the  mouth  of  a  Richard  III., 
deflervee  the  ceoBure  of  a  serious  critic. 

Knight,  in  remarking  that  'every  natural  feeling  is  to 
Mm  a  jest,'  must  admit  it  of  religion,  which  ia  ever  mixed 
up  and  pointed  at  with  ridicule,  in  the  obaervBtions  of 
Richard.  Knight  savR,  'he  does  not  disfiui^  Ids  crimes  to 
himself  or  anybody  else  if  it  suite  him.'  He  is  no  hypocrite, 
but  a  satirist  of  what  he  deems  superstition,  conscience,  and 
religion. 

We  have  pointed  out  passages  asserting  the  snpremacy  of 
natural  justice.  Knight  takes  up  the  same  position,  endea- 
vouring to  show,  from  bepinning  to  end  in  these  historical 
plays,  that  Shakspcre  had  that  end  in  view  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  poetical  or  religious  jiislice  which  Johnson,  as  a 
pious  moralist,  found  fault  with  Shakspere  for  not  introduo- 

The  historical  and  other  plays  of  Shakspere  have  been 
assigned  by  commentators  to  various  members  of  tho  fra- 
ternity —  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe.  From  the  peru^  of 
specimens  of  these  plays,  in  Knight,  we  should  say  there  was 
not  so  much  impiety  in  them  as  in  Shakspere.  But  it  is 
curious  that  in  the  few  lines  given  of  Marlowe  the  athdst, 
there  are  three  instances  of  identity  between  him  and 
Shakspere  in  the  utterance  of  religious  sentiment.  One 
line,  which  savours  of  atheism,  is  exactly  copied  by  Bhak- 
spere,  only  Marlowe  is  brief,  while  Shakspere  goes  on 
with  the  idea,  and  elaborates  it  through  a  whole  speech. 
Marlowe,  in  Edward  II.,  makes  the  king  swear  '  by  earth, 
the  common  mollier  of  us  all,'  Who  does  not  recollect 
Timon's  address  to  nature — '  common  mother,  thou' — its 
development  of  materialism,  and  its  impious  invective? 
GavestOD  asks  Warwick  if  he  shall  not  see  the  king  ?  War- 
wick answers  —  'the  king  of  heaven,  perhaps;  no  other 
king.'  Why,  this  is  the  standai-d  jest  Shakspere  gives  in 
every  variety,  on  the  occasion  of  a  man  dead,  or  about  to  be 
put  to  death.  Johnson  thinks  parts  of  Richard  III.  are 
'  shocking  '  To  onr  mind,  we  cannot  see  mnch  ditference 
between  a  Titus  Andronicus  and  a  Richard  III.     The  same 
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shocking  representations  would  infer  the  same  autliorship,  or 
a  kindrra  spirit.  The  exaggerated  enormities  in  the  one  are 
done  seriously ;  in  the  other,  by  way  of  jest,  Richard  is  a 
comic  atheist ;  and  perhaps  the  worse  from  being  an  inven- 
tion where  you  are  entitled  to  expect  historical  truth  of  cha- 
racter. 


p  2 


A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


In  such  a  play,  filled  with  creatures  of  another  world,  supe- 
rior or  supernatural  heings,  Shakspere  has  found  occasion  in 
concluding  these  ^tricks  of  the  imagination,'  to  deliver  a 
theory  of  religion.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  become 
the  appellation  of  anything  purely  imaginative,  and  totally 
unsubstantiated  in  reason,  and  of  this  nature  Shakspere 
seems  to  have  thought  religion  was.  For  the  rest  there  is 
little  allusion  to  religion. 
Titania  says  of  the  quarrels  among  spirits : — 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  oar  debate,  from  oar  dissension  ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

An  interchange  which  occurs  to  minds  whose  religion  ap- 
proaches anthropomorphism.  'Upon  heresies  Shakspere 
speaks  good  sense  when  he  intimates  that  they  are  hated 
by  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  them.  The  spirits  are 
made  to  laugh  at  mortals'  oaths,  and  seem  to  take  some 
pleasure  in  showing  how  little  performance  follows  them. 
Hippolyta  (Act  v.)  says : — 

'Tis  strange,  mj  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of. 

Theseus    More  strange  than  true.    I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys  ; 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
The  madman :  while  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  iu  a  brow  of  Egypt. 
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Thd  poA's  ^ye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  ^llin^. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airj  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 

That  if  he  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 

He  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy; 

Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  snppos'd  a  bear. 

Theseus  compares  together  religion  and  reason,  strange- 
ness an(^  truth ;  he  makes  the  lunatic  a  Christian  belieyer, 
ascribes  the  cause  of  belief  in  God  to  be  the  assigning 
creators  to  things  (good  and  evil  in  themselyes),  giving  to 
joy  a  bringer,  and  making  of  every  trifle  a  fear.'  The  de- 
scription of  the  lunatic  answers  only  to  the  Christian  in  his 
belief,  and  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  poet  in  imaginar 
tion,  creating  something  out  of  nothing.  This  anthropomor- 
phism which  ^  bodies  forth'  the  unknown,  is  certainly  finely 
drawn.  What  a  picture  of  a  {)rophet  making  an  interchange 
between  earth  and  heaven!  Had  Shakspere  said  it  reu- 
giously,  wliat  more  glorious  representation  of  an  inspired 
penman !  The  old  masters  could  not  equal  it  on  canvass. 
Religion  descending  through  these  human  means,  and  at- 
taining as  great  a  certainty  m  men's  minds  as  the  very  places 
and  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Applying  it  more  imme- 
diately to  religion,  how  Shakspere  descends ;  calling  '  tricks 
of  imagination'  those  feelings  which  gratefully  acknowledge 
Providence.  Then,  speaking  of  the  dread  of  evil,  he  grovels 
like  superstition  itself  in  comparison  with  hb  former  flight. 
This  termination  is  Lucretian.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Shakspere  dismisses,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  lover,  and  fixes 
his  whole  attention  on  religion.  Under  various  forms  he 
continues  his  description  of  it:  first  he  joins  lunacy  and 
religion  together,  then,  under  cover  of  the  poet,  the  inspired 
writers  and  the  ancient  fabricators  of  faith  in  tlungs  unseen  ; 
last  of  all,  he  pursues  his  subject  under  the  enects  pro- 
duced on  the  weieik  and  credulous  by  a  strong  imagination. 
Now  no  necessity  called  upon  him  to  mention  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  situation  required  him  rather  to  adhere  to 
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loTe,  and  eschew  philosophy  for  the  moment.    Having  raised 

his  play  upon  a  supernatural  foundation,  he  takes  occasion,  as 

he  always  does  when  he  uses  such  construction,  to  show  his 

oontempt  of  the  means ;  and  not  only  does  he  endeavour  to 

demolish  his  own  work,  but  would  uproot  the  belief  of  ages 

which  has  entered  into  the  realities  of  life.     Hippolyta 

reasons  as  most  people  do  who  have  the  particulars  or  their 

bdief  attacked :  she  says  they  all  told  the  same  story,  as  to 

wonders  they  had  seen,  though  strange  and  beyond  belief  in 

Hielf:— 

Bat  an  the  story  of  the  nljflit  told  over, 
And  all  Ihefap  minds  tramfljnir'd  so  ic^^ether. 
More  witaesseih  Uisn  fimeys  imtges, 
And  growf  to  sopiething  ot  gre«i  oonitancy ; 
•   Bat,  howsoeTer,  strange  and  admirable. 

IIippolyta*s  answer  is  similar  to  those  Christians  make  when 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  is  denied.  However  incredible 
Ae  story  is  in  itself,  she  thinks  that  so  many  witnesses 
sive  it  consistency.  She  begins  by  saying  it  is  'strange/ 
Theseus  replies  that  it  is  not  ^true.'  She  rejoices  that  it  is, 
which  looks  like  attack  and  defence. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Of  this  play  we  have  little  to  say.    Hortensio,  speaking  of 
Katherine,  says : — 

From  all  sneh  derilB^  good  Lord  deliT«r  ns. 
Qtmnio*    And  me  too^  good  Lord. 

Here  we  hare  the  mention  of  Diyinity  taken  from  the  Litany 
of  the  Church  Serrice*  Katherine  is  constandy  called  ^  heU.' 
Petruchioy  speaking  of  his  right  to  Katherine^  parodies  the 
tenth  commandment  :— 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mhie  own  i 

She  is  mj  goodSi  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 

My  hoosehold-Btnff,  my  field,  my  bam. 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything. 

Le?ity  is  the  only  theological  characteristic  of  this  play* 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


This  play,  in  the  order  we  give  it,  is  classed  among  tlie 
-early  performances  of  Shakspere,  yet  is  supposed  to  have 
received  many  touches  from  the  author  in  his  maturer  years. 
As  if  fresh  from  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Shakspere 
seems  still  impressed  with  the  desire  to  reduce  the  agency  of 
the  imagination  and  the  force  of  feeling  to  the  cold  truths  of 
biting  reality.  The  witty  Mercutio  b  mtroduced  in  the  first 
Act  to  assail,  with  his  ridicule  and  reason,  Romeo  under  the 
influence  of  dreams  and  presentiments.  Mercutio  gone,  in 
the  fifth  Act,  these  presentiments,  from  dreams  on  one  occa- 
sion, from  feeling  on  another,  are  mentioned  by  Romeo  as 
contrary  to  the  result.  So  that  in  the  former  instance  John- 
son is  induced  to  assign  to  Shakspere  an  intention  in  it. 
*  Why  does  Shakspere  give  Romeo  this  involuntary  cheer- 
fulness just  before  the  extremity  of  unhappiness  ?  Perhaps 
to  show  the  vanity  of  trusting  to  those  uncertain  and  casual 
exaltations  or  depressions,  which  many  consider  as  certain 
foretokens  of  good  and  evil.' 

The  friar,  like  the  Duke  friar  in  Measure  for  Measure,  is 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  priest.     He  says : — 

The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb; 
What  is  her  burjiog  grave,  that  is  her  womb. 

The  commentators  have  remarked  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  atheist  Lucretius  is  put  into  his  mouth.  The  Latin  poet 
says  of  earth  *all  producing;  the  same  is  the  common 
sepulchre  of  all  things.'  Milton,  in  adopting  the  sentiment, 
has  plainly  shown,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  it,  that  he  saw, 
whilst  he  avoided,  the  positive  materialism  involved  in  the 
expression  of  it  by  his  predecessors.  Whilst  he  calls  earth 
the  womb  of  nature,  he  adds  the  reservation  of  '  perhaps  her 
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l^rave.'  Timon  expatiates  on  the.  same  text.  Knight  admits 
tliat  this  soliloquy  of  the  friar  '  looks  like  the  work  of  one 
who  had  been  reading  and  thinking  deeply  of  nature's  mys- 
teries.' 

The  friar  is  religious,  if  the  use  of  sacred  names  on  light 
occasions  in  conversation  with  Romeo  can  be  credited  to 
that  account :  and  so  are  all  the  characters,  if  the  profanity 
of  Shakspere,  in  women  too,  can  be  received  in  that  sense. 
Whilst  religion  was  omitted  in  the  superior  charactisrs,  and 
those  whom  it  more  especially  concerned,  it  was  given  to  in- 
ferior personages  of  the  play,  such  as  Benvolio  and  Balthazar, 
its  common-places  being  put  into  their  mouths. 

The  friar,  from  talking  scientifically  of  things,  and  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  helps  out  the  lovers  in  what  John- 
son calls  '  tliose  pranks  which  Juliet  plays  under  the  appear- 
ance of  religion.  Though  the  doctor  had  said  that  Shak- 
spere  had  not  any  moral  purpose  in  his  plays ;  yet  he  says  of 
this,  ^  perhaps  Shakspere  meant  to  p|inish  her  hypocrisy.' 
It  is  much  more  certain  that  such  passages,  introduced  by  the 
poet,  resulted  froQi  his  indifference  to  religion.  A  little  sin- 
ceri^  on  the  part  of  the  priest  might  have  prevented  the 
whole  tragedy,  and  fulfillea  the  benevolence  which  he  tried 
to  accomplish  by  amusing  intrigues  and  clandestine  strata- 
gems. The  friar,  however,  in  his  disposition,  resembles  the 
niar  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure :  he  rather  enjoys  the 
calamities  of  mankind,  sometimes  of  his  own  making  or 
continuing,  whilst  he  thinks  he  has  the  power  of  bringing 
their  miseries  to  a  ^appy  conclusion.  He  seems  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  and  even  the  opinions  of  mankind.  He  is  a  phi- 
losopher rather  in  speech  than  in  conduct— of  the  school  of 
Democritus,  reasoning,  but  too  fond  of  merriment.  It  is  he 
who  uses  religion,  and  abuses  the  confessional,  in  the  service 
of  love,  employs  its  language  equivocally,  or  gives  a  mean- 
ing to  it  in  words,  whien,  from  the  occasion,  proves  false. 
We  allude  in  the  one  instance  to  the  speech  in  which  he 
mentions  the  loss  of  heaven  to  Romeo ;  leaving  it  in  doubt 
whether  he  did  not  mean  by  it  the  enjoyment  of  Juliet.  In 
the  other  instance,  when  Juliet  is  merely  sleeping  from  the 
effects  of  a  draught  given  to  her  by  himself,  he  addresses  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  her  family  as  though  she  were  dead. 
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He  «1U  tha  grief  of  her  relatives,  on  ibis  occaaion,  ' 
merriment,'  and  foregoes  the  churacter  of  a  prieet  when  she 
ia  really  dead.  Ileal  despair  and  death  he  doi:^  not  confront 
with  religion,  but  talks  of  meeting  it  with  pbiloi^opby. 
When  the  friar  tells  Romeo  tbut  liis  sentence  of  death  is 
commuted  to  benishment :  exile  from  Ills  mistress  the  lover 
calls  death  :  lo  be  away  from  ber,  purgatory,  torture,  bell  ; 
and  Juliet's  presence,  heaven.  Tht:  fnar  does  not  check 
ibe  irreligion  of  aucb  discourse,  be  rather  falls  in  with  it, 
and  tbough  be  has  the  remedy  for  Romeo's  woes,  be  treats 
with  playful  mockery  his  pupil's  dietreseee.  Of  ibe  UDre&- 
sonableoess  of  being  so  much  disturbed  by  baniehinent,  he 
aaya : — 

111  gi*e  thee  armour  to  kuep  off  tbnt  wuril, 
Adrersity'a  tweet  milk,  philoBophy, 
111  oomfoM  tlieo,  thoujjli  tbou  urc  iiuudhoiL 

Homeo,  growing  more  desperate  in  the  idea  of  Juliet's 
anger  at  the  death  of  her  kinsman,  draws  his  sword  to  kill 
liimself.  Amongst  other  arguments  to  dissuade  bim,  tbe 
trtar  says  he  is  happy  in  tbe  deed  which  lias  made  bim  des- 
perat^— tlie  killing  'Pybalt  instead  of  Tybalt  killing  him. 
He  counts  it  amongst  his  blessings,  and  tells  him  not  to  pout 
at  bis  fortune,  lie  comes  at  last  to  that  which  at  first 
would  have  dispensed  with  a  scene,  saved  bim  the  delivery 
of  a  lecture,  avoided  the  torture  of  suspense  in  Romeo,  and 
opened  a  future  which  would  at  once  have  stayed  the  hand  of 
suicide.  He  tells  him  at  tlic  end  of  his  long  speech  (which 
seems  playing  with  Romeo),  ttiat  he  may  go  and  consum- 
mate bis  marriflge  which  he  had  contrived.  Such  intelli- 
gence, as  might  be  expected,  completely  and  uistantaneously 
restores  Romeo  to  a  love  of  Hie.  Uomeo,  when  buying 
poison,  reasons  as  though  misery  cancelled  the  obligations  of 
religion.     He  demands  of  tbe  starved  apothecary: — 


Romeo,  who  has  so  often  talked  of  killing  himself,  never 
speaks  of  heaven  or  hell,  of  his  immortal  soul  or  of  Juliet's, 
at  last  commits  suicide  with  n  forgetfulness  of  all  but  the 
present.     He  says  he  never  will  depart  from  lier,  but  stay 
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with  her  only,  there  to  be  devonred  by  worms.  He  eren 
ridicules  the  idea  of  anything  unsubstantial  hereafter,  and 
oonfronts  it  with  the  fects  of  materialism : — 

O  here 
Win  I  set  up  my  ererlastiag  rest; 
And  shake  toe  yoke  of  isMispiflioiis  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.    Eyes,  look  your  last  I 
Arms,  take  Tonr  last  embrace !  and  lips,  0  yoa 
The  doors  or  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  Idss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death. 

Nothing  can  be  more  material  than  all  the  terms  here  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  death.  He  comparee  himself  to  a 
ship  rushing  on  the  rocks,  where  all  ends.    He  drinks,  and 

says: — 

Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

No  thought  of  meetmg  his  Juliet  in  heaven,  after  the  un- 
happy drcumstances  ot  thdr  lives,  nor  even  hoping  for  ever- 
lasting union  in  spirit,  which  some  of  these  commentators 
have  supposed  for  them.  Had  not  Shakspere  an  uncon- 
querable disbelief,  we  say  it  would  have  been  most  natural 
to  have  introduced  some  sentiment  of  tlfe  sort,  instead  of 
every  thought  diametrically  opposite  to  the  idea  of  the  im- 
mortality m  the  soul  and  a  future  state. 

When  both  Juliet  and  Romeo  have  really  died  by  their 
own  hands,  the  friar  has  to  console  the  parents ;  but  never 
alludes  to  those  sources  of- comfort,  upon  which  it  became 
his  profession  to  dwelL 

When  the  romantic  couple  are  no  mOre,  it  would  at  least 
have  been  a  necessary  compliance  with  custom  to  appoint 
masses  to  be  said  for  their  souls.  Yet  it  is  overlooked, 
although  nothing  was  more  easy  to  have  done,  as  the  parties 
were  of  the  fisimilies  of  ereat  persons — the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  and  this  friar  their  fhend. 

The  moral  of  the  play  is  Mackintosh's — individuals  and 
society  cannot  exist  under  the  mutual  infliction  of  injuries. 
Shakspere  leaves  the  two  old  family  tnmks,  and  strips  off 
all  the  branches  of  the  houses  of  Montaeue  and  Capulet. 
They  indulged  their  hatred,  injurious  to  themselves  and  to 
others,  and  they  suffered  by  it,  instead  of  enjoyine  the  love 
and  good-will  natural  to  mankind.     Shakspere  did  not  think 
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it  necessaiy  to  draw  the  conclusioiiy  that  from  the  miseries  on 
earth,  there  mutt  be  happiness  in  heaven ;  that  the  good  and 
the  evil  here  made  rewards  and  punishments  necessary 
there.  Of  men,  even  in  his  own  beautiful  creations  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  made  nothing  spiritual.  He  caused 
them  to  arise,  and  dismissed  them  to  the  earth,  as  the  com- 
mon lot  of  humanity.  Had  he  given  them  the  certain  hope 
of  an  immortality  of  love  in  the  next  world — their  right  as 
Christians — it  would  have  been  true  to  character,  and  a  con- 
solation to  the  living,  thinking  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the 
gloomy  annihilation  and  sorrow  of  *  no  more,  no  more,' 
which  possess  alike  the  corpses  and  those  present  in  existence 
at  the  close  of  this  drama.  Shakspere  seems  to  have  wished 
to  convey  the  moral,  that  death  was  the  end  of  our  joys,  as 
he  so  oflen  says  it  is  the  end  of  our  miseries.  The  material 
and  sensual  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  play,  and 
in  arriving  at  the  latter,  the  object  of  life  was  sufficiently 
attained  without  an  hereafler. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF.  VENICE, 


In  this  play  Shakspere  seems  1o  have  contrived  a  medium 
of  assailing  reli^on,  Jewish  and  Christian.  He  appears  to 
have  had  strongly  hefore  him  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the 
differences  insisted  on  in  these  heliefs. 

The  character  from  whom  the  play  has  its  title,  has  little 
to  say.  The  sketch  of  the  merchant  is  not  drawn  favour- 
ably. Melancholy — the  view  Shakspere  had  of  religion — is 
^iven  to  him,  and  the  most  perverse  unconquerable  bigotry. 
Religion  influences  him  contrary  to  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity y  and  the  kindliness  of  his  own  nature.  Generous 
to  all  Christians,  he  would  not  only  be  cruel  to  a  Jew,  but 
would  return  to  him  evil  for  good.  The  other  merchants 
are  irreligious  contrasts.  In  we  opening  didogue  betwixt 
the  mercnants,  who  are  imagining  the  causes  which  can 
produce  the  melancholy  of  Antonio,  one  says  if  he  had 
nis  ventures  at  sea,  a  church  would  appear  to  him  a  rock. 
Gratiano,  contrasting  his  own  levity  with  the  more  serious 
dispositions  of  others,  introduces  the  words  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing the  damnation  incurred  by  those  who  call  each  other 
fools. 

This  apparently  excessiye  penalty  for  so  trifling  an  offence, 
when  Jesus  was  preaching  forgiveness  of  injuries,  has  often 
been  remarked  upon,  and  m  various  ways  endfeavour  has  been 
made  to  account  for  it  by  giving  different  meanings  to  his 
words.  However,  Shakspere  has  taken  their  literaiaccepta- 
tion,  and  has  endeavoured  to  insinuate  on  what  slight  and 
oft-occuring  grounds  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  damn  us  to 
all  eternity.  It  is  in  derision  of  silent  people,  of  whom  he 
gays: — 
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Who,  I'm  very  nure, 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

Tho  ladies  who  come  next,  Portia  and  Nerissa,  are  not 
much  better  Christians.  The  lady  consults  her  maid  upon  her 
suitors.  Nerissa  asks  Portia  what  she  thinks  of  the  French 
lord.    Portia  says : — 

Qod  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.  In  truth,  I 
know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker. 

Portia  would  say,  if  I  oueht  not  to  believe  that  a  God 
had  made  him,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  he  was 
not  a  man,  but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  on  this 
pomt,  as  I  know  it  to  be  a  sin.    On  other  occasions,  Shak- 

re  has  made  observations  much  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
is  an  instance  in  which  he  repeats  an  apology  for  expres- 
sions of  this  description.  Hamlet  says,  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  profane  in  the  mention  of  such  thoughts ;  and  Portia 
acknowledges  this  mockery  to  be  a  sin.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  mat  Shakspere,  wittingly,  ventured  upon  infidelity, 
and  aware  of  what  might  he  said  against  him,  that  he  con- 
fessed to  his  own  profanity.  We  nave,  or  shall  have,  to 
quote  much  stronger  expressions  than  Portia's,  and  should 
not  particidarise  hers,  did  not  Shakspere  himself  draw  atten- 
tion to  them. 

The  rest  of  her  remarks  on  her  lovers  partake  of  the 
same  strain  of  profane  levity;  the  language  and  the  ideas,  as 
is  usual  with  Shakspere,  seeming  to  boraer  on  the  sacred. 
The  satire  on  the  Scotch,  Shakspere  omitted  when  James 
came  to  the  throne.  Shakspere  knew  what  respect  was,  and 
could  observe  it  to  a  king,  but  not  to  religion.  He  feared 
the  one  but  not  the  other ;  he  would  show  open  profanity 
and  never  cancel  it ;  but  the  least  want  of  reverence  in  the 
things  of  this  world  he  could  correct.  Have  we  not,  there- 
fore, evidence  of  his  infidelity  ? 

When  Bassanio  asks  Shylock  to  dine  with  him,  he  an- 
swers:— 

Yes  to  smell  pork,  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which  your  prophet, 
the  Nasarite,  conjured  the  devil  into. 
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This  story  is  not  taken  in  a  literal  sense  by  Christians 
generally ;  Shakspere,  however,  adopts  the  literal  version  of 
it,  that  the  Jew  may  turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  remark, 
witty,  certainly,  but  one  that  hardly  ever  occurred  except  to 
a  Snakspere. 

When  Shakspere  makes  Shylock  introduce  the  artifice 
practised  on  the  sheep  of  Laban  by  Jacob,  as  an  argument 
for  taking  usury,  which  was  no  sin  in  itself,  it  seems  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  animadverting  on  the  morality  of 
Scripture.  Bacon  defended  usury,  and  no  doubt  our  poet 
entertained  the  same  philosophical  idea  of  it,  and  was  in- 
clined to  ridicule  the  prejudices  against  it;  but  this  turn  in 
question  gives  him  the  opportunity  .of  inferring  another  con- 
tradiction to  be  drawn  from  sacred  writ  He  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Antonio : — 

Mark  you  this,  Bassanio  ? 
The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

He  satirises  the  convenience  of  religion  for  cloaking  crime 
elsewhere  in  this  play,  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  its  text,  we 
give  here  from  the  mouth  of  Bassanio : — 

In  religion 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  broir 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  vith  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fisir  ornament  ? 

The  Christians  do  wrone  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  would 
not  only  claim  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  but  be  taught  by 
religion,  and  better  the  instruction,  as  he  says,  fitmi  Chris- 
tianity, in  ill  doing.  This  is  the  serious  intention  of  the  drama; 
and  in  the  episode  of  the  play,  the  religious  principle,  as 
countenancing  filial  impiety,  inmtitude,  robbery  of  a  father, 
is  made  a  jdke  of,  to  accompUsh  the  exposure  of  religion. 
Shakspere  makes  Shylock  say,  that  the  common  nature  of 
men  ou^ht  to  be  the  causes  of  charity  between  them.  The 
Jew  points  at  the  religion  of  Christians,  which,  he  says, 
talks  of  humility,  and  practises  pride  and  cruelty : — 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

He  asks  Antonio  whether  for  being  spit  upon,  kicked,  and 
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called  dog;  he  shall  with  humbleness  say  for  these  courte- 
sies:— 

I'll  lend  you  thas  much  moneys. 

When  these  injuries  are  repeated,  and  all  the  Christian  com  - 
munitj  give  evidence  that  they  were  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  Antonio  falk  in  his  power,  Shylock's  speech  is  a 
recapitulation  and  continuation  of  the  preceding,  defending 
the  course  he  takes,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause.  When 
asked  whether  he  will  exact  the  forfeit  of  Antonio's  flesh,  he 
answers  yes,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  and  demands  the  reason 
that  Antonio  hath  committed  against  him  all  these  unpro- 
voked injuries,  because  a  Jew :— - 

Hath  not  a  Jew  ejes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensiong, 
senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a 
Christian  is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  blee{4?  if  you  tickle  us, 
do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong 
tis,  shall  we  not  fevenge  ? — if  we  are  like  yon  in  the  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his 
humility?  revenge:  if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 
sufferance  be,  by  Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villany 
you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better 
the  instruction. 

When  Shylock  tells  Antonio  he  will  lend  him  money  spite 
of  the  insufferable  injuries  he  has  received,  the  Christian 
tells  him  he  will  be  as  like  to  repeat  those  injuries  though  he 
does  take  the  money.  The  Jew  is  made  again  by  Shak- 
spere  to  deliver  his  opinion  of  Christian  charity  : — 

And  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Antonio,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  bigot,  cannot  think  a  man 
capable  of  virtue,  unless  religious  in  the  same  sense  as  him- 
self, and  assigns  the  evidence  of  the  Jew's  kindness  as  a  cer- 
tainty of  his  approaching  conversion  to  Christianity : — 

Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 
This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  ;  he  grows  kind. 

Conscience  is  used  several  times  by  Shakspere  as  synony- 
mous with  religion ;  and  in  the  speech  of  Launcelot  on  it,  he 
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plainly  shows,  by  the  example  he  gives,  that  the  reasonings 
of  his  conscience  are  the  arguments  of  his  religion,  which 
he  dienifies  as  the  force  of  conscience.  He  brings  die  sub- 
lime m  religion  to  the  ridiculous,  by  arguing  on  one  of  those 
pious  dilemmas  which  are  so  often  heard  of,  as  dbturbing, 
and  rendering  wretched,  the  minds  of  perplexed  Christians. 

It  appears,  too,  from  him,  that  there  was  a  proverb  wUch 
implied,  there  was  a  very  good  division  between  the  grace 
of  God  and  riches.  One  was  as  good  as  another,  and  the 
latter  was  to  be  put  up  with  from  necessi^,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  extravagant  and  ruined  Bassanio.  Gradano,  the  witty 
gentleman  of  Shakspere,  in  common  with  the  clowns,  extracts 
his  merriment  from  religion. 

We  gave  an  early  specimen  in  his  allusion  to  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  Bassanio  tells  him  that  he  will  not  introduce 
him  to  Portia,  because  to  her,  to  whom  he  is  unknown,  he 
might  appear  too  liberal  in  his  conversation,  which  in  their 
eyes  was  no  fault  That  religion  was  referred  to  is  evident 
from  the  answer  of  Gratiano,  who  draws  a  Puritan  as  a 
picture  of  his  future  propriety : — 

Signior  BMsanio,  hear  me. 
If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit^ 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pockets,  look  demnrely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  ejes 
Thus  with  my  haJL,  and  sigh,  and  say,  amen ; 
Use  all  th'  obserTance  of  cirility, 
Like  one  well-sta<Ued  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  graodam ;  nerer  trust  me  more : — 

barring,  he  says,  the  approaching  debauch  of  the  night ;  in 
which  Bassanio  says  ne  is  to  put  on  'his  boldest  suit  of 
mirth.'  The  ridicule  is  confined  to  the  description,  and  as 
Gratiano  does  not  appear  in  his  new  character,  he  may  be 
considered  as  ridicutmg  religion  without  justification ;  par- 
ticularly as  Portia  was  no  Furitan.  Jessica  says  to  Laun- 
celot : — 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil. 

Launcelot  answers : — 

If  a  Christian  do  not  play  the  kavn,  and  get  thee,  I  am  muck 
deceiyed. 
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Looaedot  is  Bot  deceired.  Lottoseo  acknowledges  the 
mloitiafe  of  being  an  aocoavplice  of  Jessica  i»  the  robbery  of 
her  father,  and  gives  as  his  jnftiii cation  the  plea  oi  religion — 
that  if  the  father  come  to  heaven,  he  itili  by  the  merit  of 
his  daaghter,  and  says : — 

iTo  miBfortane  sliall  cross  her,  except  ander  the  elense  that  she  is 
Itiife  of  8  faithless  Jew. 

The  rather  nnfeeliag  jokes  of  the  Ghrislians  on  the  Jew's 
losses  are  of  course  mixed  up  with  the  mock^es  which  re- 
ligion supplied  to  one  faction,  and  puns  on  damnation,  which 
Snakspere  cannot  keep  out  of  tlie  thoughts  of  the  Jew, 
made  frantic  with  his  misfortunes.  Portia  says  she  '  would 
rather  be  foresworn  than  lose  Bassanio,  and  fortune  may  go 
to  hell^  iK)t  she  for  it/ 

Shylock  says  to  Antonio,  of  whom  he  would  have  the 
pound  of  flesh  : — 

Thoift  calledst  me  a  dog  before  thoe  hadst  a  cause. 

The  cause  was  religion — Launcelot  having  said  his  con- 
science, or  religion,  will  serve  him  in  running  away  from  his 
master.  Having  made  a  joke  of  religion  and  the  devil,  and 
having  declared  that  the  fiend  gave  more  friendly  counsel 
than  the  conscience,  he  very  consequentially  ridicules  salva- 
tion.    He  quotes  Moses  to  the  Jew's  daughter : — 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  he  laid  upon  the  children,  theretore 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly,  I  think,  you  are  damned. 

The  only  hope  that  can  do  her  any  good  is,  he  says,  that 
her  mother  committed  adultery ;  that  she  is  a  bastard,  and 
not  the  Jew's  daughter.  'That  were  a  kind  of  bastard 
hope,*  says  Jessica,  '  for  then  the  sins  of  my  mother  would 
be  visited  upon  mc.'  This  retiuTi  to  the  commandment  in 
mockery  shows  in  what  sense  Shakspere  regarded  a  doctrine 
which  mere  moralists  have  declared  repugnant  to  natural 
justice.  There  being  in  the  Old  Testament  no  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  the  sins  of  parents  descending  to  their  children 
seems  to  supply  its  place  in  the  moral  economy  of  Jewish 
.  government.  But  the  application  of  it  by  Shakspere,  in- 
cluding the  eternal  damnation  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
is  revolting.     Launcelot,  in  reply,  says: — *  Truly,  then,  I 
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fear  yoa  are  damned  by  father  and  mother — well,  I  fear  you 
are  damned  both  ways/  '  No/  replies  Jessica,  *  I  am  saved 
by  my  hnsbend,  who  hath  made  me  Christian.'  *  The  more 
the  buune/  returns  Lamicelot : — 

There  were  quite  enough  Christians ;  as  many  as  could  lire  by  one 
another.  This  maldng  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  nogs ; 
if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 
on  the  eoals  for  money. 

Jessica  tells  to  her  husband  what  Launcelot  has  said  of 
her,  and  that  she  has  fbllen  out  with  him,  as  he  tells  her 
there  is  no  mercy  for  lier  in  heaven,  '  because  she  is  a  Jew's 
daughter/  We  cannot  beUeve  in  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  author  who  put  these  things  into  the  mouths  of  his  cha- 
racters. 

Jessica  converted  to  a  Christiani  not  only  is  a  ready 
receiver  and  interchanger  of  jokes  with  Launcelot  on  her 
new  faith,  but  talks  sentimentally  of  such  a  wife  as  Portia 
being  a  heaven  on  earth  to  Bassanio ;  and  if  he  did  not 
think  so,  he  ought  not  to  be  saved.  She  takes  her  illustra* 
tion  from  Paganism,  as  if  a  plurality  of  gods  were  all  the 
same. 

The  Jew,  remonstrated  with  by  the  duke,  on  taking  a 
man's  flesh,  asks  if  Christians  do  not  make  slaves,  and  do 
what  they  lUce  with  them? — ^inferring  that  they  do  not  do  bh 
they  would  be  done  unto.  Gratiano  cannot  be  restrained 
from  punning  on  the  soul,  because  the  Jew  8lic»7>en8  his 
knife  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe,  and  asks  him  if  he  will  listen 
to  no  prayen ;  to  which  the  Jew  answers,  none  your  wit  can 
invent.    Then  follows  the  usual  vein  of  irreligion  r — 

OraHano.    O  be  thou  dimn'd,  inexeenble  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  Jnstioe  be  aeoos'd  I 
Tho«  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  feith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras^ 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men. 

Shyiock  calls  this  wit,  and  teUs  him  to  repair  it,  or  it  will 
fidl  to  ruin.  He  says,  '  the  deed  is  upon  his  head,'  which 
the  commentators  say  is  taken  from  the  expresnon  of  die 
Jew»  towards  Jesus.    He  abo  gives  another  motive  of  neli^ 

Q  2 
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^^  Ibit  he  has  registered  an  oath  in  heaven,  and  would 
IMI  kv  peijury  on  his  souL  This  is  often  Portia's  religious 
jAmm  mercy  f  and  seems  to  say  the  religious  motive  for 
UM  wrong  is  as  good  as  for  tlie  rieht ;  that  one  argument 
drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  faith  is  equal  to  another. 
Pofiity  in  her  speech  to  Shylock,  as  the  counsel  for  Antonio, 
In  mitigation  ot  the  penalty  of  his  pound  of  flesh,  tells  the 
Jew  ha  must  be  merciful ;  and  he  asking  on  what  compul- 
riua,  she  says  of  mercy: — 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n, 
Upon  tne  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesteth  him  that  gireB,  and  him  that  takes. 

This  if  ft  beautiful  idea  of  the  existence  of  natural  morality 
in  general;  it  yields  its  reward  as  certain  as  the  cultivators 
of  natare  reap  their  advantages.  It  is  not  till  she  has  thus 
ddivoed  herself  of  morality,  apart  from  all  religion,  that 
Shakqpere  (Portia  keeping  to  the  character  of  a  believer) 
miJkeB  her  assert  to  the  tfew  that  mercy  is  the  attribute  of 
their  God,  and  it  is  to  be  like  God  to  show  mercy.  The 
Christians,  as  Christians,  having  shown  no  mercy  to  the  Jew, 
Shylock  had  said  that  he  would  *  better  their  instruction,' 
and  bad  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  revenge.  This,  with 
the  fipaqnent  invocations  made  by  Shakspere's  characters  for 
Meicy  and  justice,  which  passed  unanswered,  and  the  more 
Craqiwnt  supplications  for  vengeance  which  came  to  pass, 
dkow  in  what  li^ht  Shakspere  would  have  these  ideas  under- 
idMd.  Almost  m  the  same  words,  Tamora,  in  Titus  Andro- 
wms  ftnd  Isabella,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  plead  for 
wwfty>  So  far  Shakspere  was  true  to  character  and  to 
Mtiire^fir  these  three  instances  of  the  use  of  religious  senti- 
iMNits  are  given  to  women,  and  to  women,  as  is  the  case,  he 
fjftTi^  more  a  feeling  of  religion  than  to  men.  Knight  says 
^  dib  speech.  Douce  has  pointed  to  the  following  verse  in 
IBftghiiaoticus  (ch.  xxxv.,  v.  20),  as  having  suggested  the 
VMMitluI  image  of  the  rain  from  heaven : — *  Mercy  b  sea- 
^nimiUii  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as  clouds  of  rain  in  the 
of  drought'    The  subsequent  passage,  when  Portia 


wm  ^wt  do  pray  for  mercv,'  is  considerea  by  Sir  William 
JMohilMW  to  be  out  of  character  as  addressed  to  a  Jew. 
had  probably  the  Lord's  Prayer  immediately  in 
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his  mind ;  but  the  sentiment  is  also  foond  in  Ecdesiasticos, 
eh.  xxTiii.  Certainly,  in  the  fusion  Christianity' is  dropped, 
and  pore  Deism  is  arrived  at  as  if  there  was  no  particularity 
of  faith  between  Jew  and  Christian.  What  right  has  a 
Christian  Portia  to  talk  of  salvation  to  a  Jew,  when  she 
knows  that  by  the  merits  of  Christ  man  alone  could  be 
saved? 

Gratiano  cannot  help  speculating  on  the  power  of  heaven 
to  change  the  heart  of  man — and  discrediting  the  means 
which  are  assigned  by  religion  to  persuade  me  Deity,  by 
prayers,  he  wishes  his  wife  in  heaven  to  act  the  intercessor 
between  them.  The  last  sentence  implying  the  usual  doubt 
of  Shakspere,  which  he  had  just  before  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Gratiano,  that  there  was  a  Providence : — 

Oratiano,    I  hare  a  irife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Intreat  tome  power  to  change  this  carrish  Jew. 

From  such  reflections  Shylock  is  made  to  exclaim : — 

• 

These  be  the  Christian  husbands.    IVe  a  daughter; 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian ! 

Gratiano  would  give  the  Jew  a  halter  gratis  for  the  sake  of 
God,  an  expression  which  Shakspere  onen  makes  a  joke  of, 
and  is  here  additional^  ridiculous  when  they  had  been  talking 
of  a  God  of  mercy.  The  pious  Christian  Antonio,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  made  to  talk  of  the  gentleman  who  stole  the  Jew's 
daughter,  as  if  he  had  thou^t  he  had  done  a  ^ood  deed. 
Life  is  granted  to  the  Jew,  on  condition  of  his  turning 
Christian,  on  which  Gratiano  returns  to  his  jokes :— - 

In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  godfisthers. 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font; 

comparing  the  holy  office  of  baptism  and  life  everlasting  to 
twelve  jurymen  condemning  a  criminal  to  death. 

Lorenzo  discourses  to  Jessica  upon  the  music  of  the 
spheres — the  orbs  singing  like  angels  quiring  to  the  cheru- 
bims.  This  he  declares  '  such  harmony  as  is  in  immortal 
souls,'  but  '  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay  prevents  our  hear* 
ing  it.'    His  next  step  is  to  oJl  to  the  musiciaiis  ^to  wake 
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Diana  witb  a  hymfi.'  Knight  gives  the  foUowing  illustra- 
tion  of  this  speech : — *  Mr.  Hafianiy  in  his  interesting  ac- 
oOBBt  of  ihe  philosophy  of  CampaneUa,  thus  paraphrases 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  passages  of  the  Dominican 
ftiar:  ''The  sky  and  stars  are  endowed  vnA  the  keenest 
sendlMli^ ;  nor  is  it  unveasonable  to  suppose  that  th^  sig- 
nify their  mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference 
of  lights  and  that  dieir  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The 
blessed  sphits  that  enforce  such  living  and  bright  mansions, 
bdiold  all  things  in  nature,  and  in  we  divine  ideas ;  thev 
bav«  also  a  more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  through 
nfbich  they  are  elevated  to  a  supersatural  beatific  vision." 
Mr.  Hallson  adds:  ''We  can  hardly  read  this  without  re- 
collecting the  most  sublime  passage  perhaps  in  Shakspere — 
the  speech  of  Lorenzo  to  Jessica.  Shakspere  took  his 
imagination  from  all  men;  and  in  the  commencement  of 
happy  love,  at  the  view  of  the  heavens  what  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  soul,  than  the  idea  of  the  endless  music  of 
love  to  each  other's  ears  V  But  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Shakspere  believed  it:  he  has  here  left  a  ffiven  and 
received  truth  to  embark  in  the  regions  of  poetical  and  plii- 
losophical  fancy.  To  brs  curious  and  inquisitive  mind,  tlie 
theory  presented  itself  in  a  form  adapted  to  poetry,  and  he 
therefore  used  it.  Had  he  given  even  this  elevation  of 
tliought  to  a  Romeo  or  Juliet,  it  would  have  left  a  balm  to 
the  agony  of  the  lovers  and  the  readers  of  their  story. 

Knight  says: — ' Campanella  was  of  a  later  period  than 
Shakspere,  who  probably  found  the  idea  in  some  of  the 
Platonic  works,  of  which  his  writings  unquestionably  show 
that  he  was  a  student.'  The  truth  was,  this  friar  was  con- 
fined the  greatest  period  of  his  life  for  heresy,  and  wrote  in 
urboD.  He  was  one  of  those  imbued  with  Pantheistic  phi- 
losophy to  which  Hallam  shows  a  leaning.  The  universality 
of  matter  and  life  is  Pantheism.  Mr.  luiight  has  not  given 
us  any  other  proof  of  Shaksperc's  knowledge  of  Plato,  and 
he  might  easily  learn  this  morsel  from  an  extract,  or  from  his 
fellow  dramatists — Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Peele,  who  came 
from  Cambridge.  Knight  says,  'in  his  hands  it  has  reached 
its  utmost  perfection  of  beauty,'  and  has  given  parallel  pas- 
sages from  Milton  and  Coleridge,  showing  its  suitability  to 
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poetical  and  philosophical  minds,  if  not  to  religion  and  the 
certainties  of  revelation.  It  is  evident  that  Shakspere  will 
go  anywhere  for  an  illustration.  Knight  asserts  that  what 
we  call  natural  morality  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  this 
play ;  and  a  German  author,  Ulrici,  has  ^ven  a  long  com- 
mentary expounding  its  philosophy.  But  they  do  not  say 
that  it  is  morality  apart  from  religion,  and  intended  to  reflect 
upon  its  mysterious  and  providential  influence,  which  is  no 
wnere  considered  more  visible  than  in  the  relations  between 
Jew  and  Gentile. 
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Km o  Hekrt  no  sooner  speaks  than  he  is  an  instance  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Shakspere  to  draw  a  religious  character 
— sentiments  of  a  contrary  nature  perpetualr^r  showing  the 
mind  of  the  author.  We  have  heard  it  often  remark^  by 
religious  people  that  their  every  sentiment  betrayed  their 
way  of  thmkmgy  and  sceptics  acknowledge  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry amonest  themselres  by  which  the  initiated  in  irre- 
ligion  become  known  to  each  other.  We  think  by  this  rule 
Shakspere  would  be  repudiated  by  the  one,  as  he  would  be 
recognised  by  the  other  class.  lung  Henry,  according  to 
some  editions,  apostrophises  Erinnys,  a  heathen  deity,  as  the 
occasion  of  ciYil  war,  saying : — 

No  more  the  thirsty  ErinnTS  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood. 

The  old  readings  give  '  Entrance'  instead  of  '  Erinnys,' 
Tmore  material  but  less  poetical)  which  stands  for  mouth. 
According  to  Knight,  this  is  an  instance  of  the  occurrence  of 
Scripture  to  Shakspere,  and  of  its  incorporation  in  its  plays. 
Knight  remarks,  that  when  Shakspere  wrote  this  line,  this 
passage  from  Genesis  was  in  his  mind  : — ^  And  now  art  thou 
cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to 
receive  thy  brothers'  blood  from  thy  hand.'  Shakspere  next 
introduces  a  material  idea  which  seems  to  evolve  the  univerae 
and  its  appearances,  as  well  as  man  who  sees  them,  in  one 
common  substance : — 

Those  opposed  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred : 

Therefore,  friends. 
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As  far  as  to  iho  sepulchre  of  Christ 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fighl,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy ; 
Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields, 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  l^^essed  fee^ 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  naiPd, 
For  our  adyantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old. 
And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you — ^we  will  go. 

This  is  predestination  which  could  imagine  men  born  for 
such  a  purpose. 

On  the  king  asking  what  his  council  had  done  in  forward- 
ing this  expedition,  he  is  told  of  a  battle  lost  in  Wales,  and 
answers : — 

It  seems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

When  he  hears  of  the  doings  of  Harry  Hotspur,  he  says : 

Tea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  aud  mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 

O,  that  it  could  be  provM, 
That  some  night-tripping  fidry  had  ezchan|pd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 

When  he  hears  that  Percy  will  not  give  up  all  his  pri- 
soners, he  says : — 

But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this; 
And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 

The  first  appearance  of  Falstaff  and  Prince  Henry  is 
inftiatory  of  their  reli^ous  levity.  Falstaff  asks,  '  Now, 
Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad?'  Hal  replies,  'What  the 
devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day?'  and  afler 
recounting  FalstafTs  lascivious  mode  of  living,  he  affirms — 
'I  see  no  reason  why  thou  should'st  be  so  superfluous  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day.' 

Shakspere's  Falstaff  assumes  the  language  of  religion, 
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makes  the  object  of  attack  not  ODly  the  particalars,  but  the 
essentials  of  it ; .  he  ridicules  not  only  toe  Puritans  of  his 
times,  but  the  belief  of  Christians.  The  professors  of  the 
faith,  the  over-righteous  alone,  are  satirisea  in  this  style  in 
the  Tartufie  of  Moli^re ;  yet  the  French  author  became  at 
once  stamped  as  an  infidel. 

Falstafrs  language  is  a  composition  of  the  Tartuffe  and 
the  Cantwell^  with  a  mixture  of  the  Mawworm  in  it.  He 
ridicules  Scripture,  most  frequently  its  subjects,  and  the  very 
words  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  We  elsewhere  show  that 
Shakspere  not  only  ridicules  but  reasons  against  Christ,  his 
words  and  doctrines. 

JFUfto^.  God  Bftve  thy  frace  (migeBty,  I  nhould  ny ;  for  grace 
thoa  wilt  have  none.) 

P.  Henry.    What,  none  ? 

Fal,  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much,  as  will  serre  to  be  prologue 
to  an  egg  and  butter. 

FalstafF  tells  the  prince  to  trouble  him  no  more  witli 
vanity,  that  he  wants  to  buy  good  names  for  them  both,  as  a 
lord  in  council  had  rated  him  about  the  prince  even  in  the 
street : — 

I  marked  him  not,  I  regarded  him  not,  yet  he  talked  very  wisely, 
and  in  the  street,  too. 

P.  Henry.  Thou  did'st  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in  the  street, 
and  no  man  regards  it. 

Here  is  a  passage  of  Scripture  introduced,  which  claims 
additionally  the  reverence  of  Christians  as  supposed  to  be 
spoken  prophetically  of  Jesus  : — 

Fal,  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration ;  and  art,  indeed,  able  to 
corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal — God 
forgive  thee  for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.  I  must  giye  over  tliis  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the 
LfOrd,  and  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain  ;  I'll  be  damned  for  never  a  king's 
son  in  Christendom. 

The  transition  from  this  jesting  piety  to  the  commission  of 
sin,  from  allusions  to  his  way  of  life,  to  some  practice  in  a 
worse  way  of  life;  from  a  touch  of  religious  melancholy  to 
a  call  for  an  indecent  song  to  chase  it  away,  makes  the  [M)int 
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of  Shakspere.  Falstaff  had  said,  '  Call  me  a  villain  if  I 
don't  repeat;'  and  when  the  prince  asks  him  if  he  won't 
steal  a  parse,  he  answers,  <  Call  me  a  villain  if  I  don't.' 
Says  the  prince : — 

I  Bee  a  good  amendment  of  ll£e  in  thee ;  from  praying  to  purse- 
taking. 

F<d.  Why,  HiJj  'tis  mj  yocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation. 

Then  speaking  of  Poins,  who  enters^  he  says : — 

Oh,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot 
enough  for  him  ? 

Poini,  What  says  Monsieur  Remorse?  Jack,  how  agrees  the 
devil  and  tihee  about  <hy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him  on  Go^  Friday 
last,  for  a  oup  ot  Madeira,  and  a  oold  capon's  lag  ? 

Prince,  Sir  John  ptandp  to  his  word,  t|ie  devil  shall  have  his 
bargain ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs,  he  will  give 
the  devil  his  due. 

Point,  Then  art  thou  ^Qimi^ed  for  keeping  thy  word  with  the 
devil. 

It  will  he  observed,  that  in  one  speech  Falstaff  ridicules 
the  church  service  of  grace  and  atonement* 

When  Poins  tells  Sir  John  he  will  lay  down  such  reasons 
that  the  prince  will  join  in  the  robbery,  Falstaff  answers 
him  in  a  strain  which  would  at  the  present  time  be,  and 
surely  was  then,  a  ^Acody  on  a  religious  discourse : — 

Well,  may'st  thou  have  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  he  the  ears 
of  profiting,  that  whai  ihon  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he  hears 
may  be  believed,  that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove 
a  false  thief ;  for  the  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance. 

Such  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  print  among  the  for- 
mularies of  the  church,  and  are  stereotyped  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  pious. 

Harry  Hotspur  is  introduced  as  a  being  of  a  very  different 
character  to  the  king  and  his  son,  who,  in  their  several  careers 
of  ambidon  and  profligacy,  were  both  troubled  by  religious 
scruples.  Hotspur  would  conquer  reli^on,  the  heavens  as 
well  as  the  earth,  could  he,  as  he  says,  gain  honour  by  it. 
He  speaks  of  religion  to  set  at  naugut  its  hopes  and  fears, 
which  might  be  orotacles  in  the  ways  of  other  men.  When 
the  king  telb  Northumberland — 
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Send  US  your  priionen.— 

Hottpur.    And  if  the  devil  oome  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  Bend  them. 

Speak  of  Mortimer  ? 
Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  mj  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him. 

Again,  of  his  prisoners:— 

111  keep  them  all ; 
By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  sool^  he  shall  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

In  the  inn  yard  at  Rochester,  one  carrier  says  to  the  other, 
'  Come,  and  be  hanged :  hast  no  faith  in  thee,'  as  if  the  cer- 
tainty of  another  ought  to  be  sufficient  securit7  for  giving  up 
this  life,  or  it  is  an  aUusion  to  the  Puritans  who  were  hanged 
for  having  a  faith.  Gadshill  describes  Falstaff  and  his  set 
as  worshipping  the  patron  saint  of  roeues,  and  being  his 
clergy ;  as  more  given,  however,  to  drinxing  than  praying — 
then  playing  upon  the  word,  he  says  he  lies,  they  do  pray 
continually  to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth,  or  rather  not 
pray  to  her,  but  *  prey  on  her.* 

Falstaff,  on  finding  lime  in  his  sack,  and  imputing  cow- 
ardice to  the  prince  for  not  being  present,  as  he  thought,  at 
the  robbery,  says  : — 

There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man. 
God  help  the  while,  a  bad  world,  I  say ;  I  would  I  were  a  weaver,  I 
could  sing  psalms  or  anything. 

When  he  gives  a  relation  of  his  fighting  in  the  robbery, 
the  prince  says : — 

Pray  Heaven  you  have  not  murthered  some  of  them. 
Falstaff.    Nay,  that's  past  praying  for. 

On  finding  the  prince  has  the  money,  he  says : — 
Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors,  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. 

Irreligious,  but  more  so  if  it  has  an  allusion  either  to  the 
seven  vir^s,  or  Jesus  and  his  disciples  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  When  FalstafF  represents  the  king,  the  prince's 
father,  he  says,  after  giving  to  himself  the  appearance  of 
sundry  good  qualities : — 

If,  then,  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
tree,  then  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff; 
him  keep  with — the  rest  banish. 
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Prince  Henry  takes  the  character  of  his  father,  and  says  : 

There  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  in  the  likeness  of  a  &t  old  man, 
FalBtaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Falstaff  answers  as  the  prince  and  son : — 

If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  &ult^  Qod  help  the  wicked ;  if  to  be  old 
and  merry  be  a  sin^  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned :  if 
to  be  &t  be  to  be  hated^  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  lored. 

Thus  he  makes  religion,  by  its  profane  introduction,  the 
matter  of  his  mirth.  When  he  hears  the  sheriffs  are  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  he  says  :— 

If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my 
bringing  up  I  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as 
ano<Ler. 

Glendower  compliments  the  bravery  of  Hotspur,  and 
says: — 

For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 

Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale ;  and  with 

A  rising  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  in  hearen. 

Hottpur.    And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  ulendower  spoke  of. 

OUnd.    I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  naUWty, 
The  front  of  hearen  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  oowiu^. 

HoU  Why,  so  it  would  hare  done 

At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
But  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

OUnd,    I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bom. 

HoU    And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

OUnd,    The  hearens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did  tremble. 

HoU    0,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heayens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  natirity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinch'd  and  yex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striying, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.    At  your  birth, 
Our  grandam  earth,  haying  this  distsmperature. 
In  passidi  shook. 
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Glendower  is  very  angry  at  the  incredality  of  HotspuTy 
and  reiterates  again  and  again  the  signs  that  he  thought 
marked  him  extraordinary.  Hotspur  not  only  replies  with 
badinage,  but  ascribes^  with  Baconian  induction,  ail  that 
Olendower  thouffht  miraculous  and  providential  to  nature 
and  the  earth.  Glendower  not  only  refers  to  his  birth,  but 
to  the  courses  of  his  life,  as  showing  him  not  in  the  roll  of 
common  men.  To  proye  that  he  b  heayen-bem  and  bred, 
he  says : — 

OoQiin,  of  mmy  nen 
I  do  not  bear  these  erossingi.    Give  me  leare 
To  tell  jou  once  sgain^ — tluit  si  mj  birth, 
The  ftront  of  heaven  wm  foil  of  fiery  Aapes; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  elsmoroas  to  the  fHghted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  eztraoi^nary ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  mj  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,— cHppjcl  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,— 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  ont,  that  is  bnt  woman's  sen, 
Con  trace  me  in  the  tedious  waj  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  etperiments. 

On  Hotspur  expressing  his  disbelief  and  indifference, 
Mortimer  tells  him  to  hold  his  peace,  or  ho  will  make  Glen- 
dower mad : — 

Olendower,    I  can  call  spirits  from  the  rasty  deep. 

Hotspur,    Why,  so  can  I ;  or  so  can  anj  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  tiiem  ? 

Gl^nd,    Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

Hot,    And  can  I  teach  thee,  ooz,  to  shame  the  deyil, 
By  telling  truth :  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
If  thou  hast  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  s^une  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mortimer.    Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glendower  shows  his  religion  by  making  Lancaster,  with 
a  sigh,  wisli  Hotspur  in  heaven ;  and  Shakspere  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  this  very  Henry  IV.,  and  other  hypocrites,  the 
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wish  thftt  their  enemies  may  find  peace  in  a  better  world. 
Hotspur,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  state  of  his  faith  by 
that  cool  mention  of  hell  and  damnation  which  Johnson 
expresses  his  horror  at  meeting  with,  so  oflen,  in  Shakspere. 
Glendower's  mention  of  fiery  shapes  and  burning  cressets  at 
his  birth,  (lights  in  the  shape  of  a  cross)  and  the  trembling 
of  the  earthy  shaking  from  its  foundation,  haying  been  once 
used  on  a  more  serious  occasion,  ought  not  to  be  adduced  oyer 
and  oyer  again,  to  be  ridiculed  and  argued  against  by  an  un- 
belieyer.    Then  not  content  with  this  similarity  to  a  sacred 
eyent  and  character,  Shakspere  makes  Glendower  say  that 
he  was  untaught  of  men,  that  he  did  not  deriye  his  })ower 
from  them,  and  that  he  had  command  oyer  deyils.     Now 
when  we  know  all  these  proofs  are  given  as  marks  of  a  divine 
commission  from  heaven  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour — that 
he  was  without  any  education  but  what  he  received  from  a 
divine  inspiration,  and  that  his  power  over  the  spirits  was 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  evidence  of  his  divmit}'',  that 
no  woman^  son  could  compete  with  him,  because  he  was  not 
of  woman  bom,  we  think  Shakspere  could  not  have  drawn 
such  a  parallel  without  an  intentional  disrespect  to  Chris- 
tianity.   Then  this  emphatic  appeal  of  Shakspere  to  truth, 
putting  it  so  strongly  and  so  often  in  contrast  with  super- 
natur&sm,  looks  as  if  he  challenged  everytliing  of  the  kind 
to  stand  the  test  of  truth.     A  third  person  cdling  it  *  un- 
profitable chat'  is  the  usual  way  Shakspere  has  of  marking 
additionally  his  opinion  of  this  and  all  other  religious  ques- 
tions, and  the  usual  way  they  are  treated  by  men  of  the 
world,  neither  religious  nor  professedly  infidel.     Hotspur 
answered  Glendower  on  his  birth  as  Edmund,  in  Lear, 
remarks  on  his  own.    Hotspur,  to  show  his  preference  of 
temporal  over  spiritual  matters,  had  said  he  would  ^  go  to 
dinner,'  and  Mortimer  turns  from  the  '  unprofitable  chat'  to 
the  business  of  civil  war  with  the  '  Come,  come,'  with  which 
Edmund  will  dismiss  it  for  domestic  treason.     But  Shak- 
spere, as  is  his  wont,  cannot  let  the  subject  drop  so  easily 
without  showing  afresh  his  opinion  of  religion,  caricatured  as 
it  was  by  Glendower.    When  he  makes  his  exit,  Mortimer 
finds  fault  with  Hotspur  for  having  attacked  the  religious 
belief  of  his  father-in-law.     Hotspur  says  he  cannot  help  it^ 
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that  it  angers  hiia  to  hear  of  prodigies  and  prophecies^  which 
be  calls : — 

Saeh  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  pnts  me  from  mj  €uth : — 

that  Glendower  will  talk  to  him  for  nine  hours  of  the  sere- 
ral  devils'  names  that  are  his  lacqoejSy  and  that  he  marks 
him  not  a  word^  and  that  he  would  rather  live  die  worst  life 
than  the  best  with  such  conversation.  Hotspur  shows  that 
his  faith  was  in  nature  and  reason — in  his  own  experience ; 
and  he  makes  no  exceptions  for  divinity  or  providential  acts 
which  may  stop  its  course.  He  evidently  felt  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  infidel  at  the  bare  mention  of  religious  belief,  and 
would  not  listen,  but  flatly  contradicted,  attacked,  and  ridi- 
culed the  reli^ous  feelines  of  others.  Johnson  himself 
could  not  have  oeen  well  pleased  at  a  belief  in  supernatural- 
ism,  which  he  shared  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  men, 
being  called  *  stuff.'  Shakspere  represents  the  Welsh  as 
rather  silly  and  superstitious,  and  the  result  is  that  Glen- 
dower, *o'erruled  by  prophecies,'  as  the  Archbishop  of 
York  says,  absents  himself  from  his  friends,  and  ruins  the 
cause.  Hotspur,  it  will  be  seen,  dies  a  materialist,  leaving 
the  more  pious  prince  to  commend  him  to  heaven.  As  his 
speech  on  nature  partook  of  materialism,  in  opposition  to 
spiritualism,  so  his  dying  words  on  man,  the  action  of  time 
on  life,  the  thought  of  man,  his  destiny,  have  no  mention  of 
a  soul  and  an  after  state  beyond  this. 

Falstaff  being  of  opinion  that  he  has  grown  *  thin,'  says 
to  Bardolph : — 

Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking ; 
I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  hare  no  strength  to  re- 
pent. An  I  have  not  torgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  pepper  com,  a  brewer's  horse  :  the  inside  of  a  church  I 
Ck>mpan7,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bar.    Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  lire  long. 

Fat,  Why  there  it  is :  come,  sing  me  a  bawdy  song ;  make  me 
merry. 

Falstaff  jokes  on  Bardolph's  nose;  and  on  his  replying 
that  it  does  him  no  harm,  Falstaff  says  : — 

No,  111  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  man  doth 
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t)f  a  death *8  head,  or  a  memento  mori:  I  nerer  see  thy  face,  bat  I 
think  on  hell-fire,  and  DiTes  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  Uiere  he  is  in 
his  robes,  burning,  burning. 

This  illustration  of  a  future  state  is  a  fayourite  subject  of 

ridicule  with   Shakspere :  the  idea,  be  it  remembered^  is 

Christ's  owDy  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  which  could  be 

given  of  the  Christian  resurrection  to  life  everlasting.     Fal- 

stafF  goes  on  : — 

If  thou  wert  anj  way  giren  to  Tiriue,  I  would  swear  bj  thy  fiice ; 
my  oath  should  be,  By  this  fire :  but  ihon  art  altogeihergiren  orer, 
and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  hoe,  the  son  of  utter  dark- 
ness.   O,  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  ererlasttng  bonfire  light. 

Here  comes  again  the  peculiar  wit  of  Shakspere,  which  we 
have  twice  elsewhere.  The  '  everlasting  bonfire'  is  the  de- 
nomination which  he  gives,  and  makes  all  those  whom  he 
represents  as  not  afraid  of  it  ffive,  to  the  place  of  eternal 
torments.  Falstaff  says,  there  is  no  more  faith  in  the  hostess 
than  a  stewed  prune,  and  the  prince  says: — 'There  is  no 
room  for  faith  in  him.' 

Falstaff  says: — 

Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest,  in  the  state  of  innooency, 
Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do,  in  the  days  of 
villany :  thou  see'st  I  hare  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and,  there- 
fore, more  frailty. 

The  story  of  Adam  and  a  state  of  innocence,  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  me  flesh,  are  here  ridiculed ;  as  elsewhere,  Shak- 
spere argues  against  the  opinion  of  original  sin,  and  its 
descent  to  posterity.  Falstaff,  giving  a  description  of  the 
soldiers  he  has  enlisted,  says  they  are — 

Slares  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glut- 
ton's dog  licked  his  sores : — you  would  think  I  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine  keeping,  from  eating 
dnm  and  husks. 

Both  these  are  favourite  illustrations,  taken  from  Scripture, 
which  can  never  be  seriously  put  into  a  comic  mouth  but  to  ex- 
cite laughter.  The  way  he  speaks  of  his  men  to  the  princes 
is  very  mortal  indeed ;  Napoleon  could  not  have  had  more 
indifference  for  their  immortal  souls  :<— 

Fal.  Tut,  tut,  good  enough  to  ton,  food  for  powder,  food  for 
powder :  thejH  fill  a  pit  a«  wdl  as  bcttw"  lash,  nm-^nortal  men, 
mortal  men. 

R 
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When  Fabtaff  asks  the  i)rince  to  take  care  of  him  in  the 
battle.  Prince  Henij  tells  him  to  say  his  prayers.  FalstalT 
says,  he — 

Wonld  it  vere  bed-tinie^  and  all' veil. 
P.  ffen.    Why,  thon  owest  Haaven  a  death. 
FaL    Tis  not  due  yet;  I  wonld  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his 
day.    What  need  I  be  to  forward  with  him  that  eaUs  not  on  me  9 

Here  he  ridicules  the  Almighty,  before  battle  too,  liken- 
ing him  to  one  of  his  creditors,  whom  he  does  not  wbh  to 
pay  more  than  any  other :  Shakspere  elsewhere  makes  the 
same  joke,  and  the  particular  doedrine  of  a  call  is  here  again 
introdoeed  to  have  it  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  divinity  of 
Christians,  as  not  necessitating  any  forwardness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  not  receiv^  sudi  a  complimentary  sum- 
mons to  the  next  world.  On  seeing  the  dead  body  of  Sir 
Walter  Blunt,  he  says : — 

Giro  me  life,  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  eomes  an- 
looked  for^  and  there's  an  end. 

When  Douglas  enters,  he  fights  with  FalstafiP,  who  fall& 
down  as  if  he  were  dead ;  Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls : — 

ffot,    0,  Harry,  thon  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth  : 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  lifle, 
Than  those  proad  titles  thon  hast  won  on  me ; 
They  wonnd  mj  ihooghts,  worse  than  ihj  sword  my  flesh : 
Bat  thought's  ihe  slaYB  of  life,  and  life  thne's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  sunrey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  haye  a  stop.    O,  I  could  prophesr. 
But  that  the  eaithy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue :  No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  Ibr^ 

IJhu. 

p.  Hen.    For  worms,  brare  Percy ;  Fare  thee  well,  great  heart  I 
Ill-weaT'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  I 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paoes  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enouj^ : — This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead. 
Bears  not  alire  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  seal : 
Bat  let  my  favours  hide  thy  msngled  face ; 
And,  eyen  in  thy  behalf,  PU  thank  myself 
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For  doing  these  fkir  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  ih  j  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thj  ignomiDj  deep  with  thee  in  the  grare, 
Bat  not  remembered  in  thj  epitaph  !--• 

[He  $ee$  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 

What !  old  aequaintance  I  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  teewell  I 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man, 
O,  I  should  have  a  heayy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  ranitj. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fine  a  deer  to-daf  , 
'  Though  mapj  dearer^  in  this  bloody  firaj : 
Embowell'd  wUl  I  see  thee  by  and  dj  ', 
TQl  then^  in  blood  by  noble  Percj  Ue. 

The  speech  of  Hotspur  is  materiaL  mi  resembke  Hamlet's 
on  the  like  occasioii*  Hie  reply  of  the  prinoe  is  nmilar  to 
Horatio's,  wh^  the  two  Danes  eicohange  thoughts  on  death 
in  the  hour  <tf  its  trial.  No  i4ea  of  a  fiitore  state;  both 
princes  cany  thdr  thoughts  toward^  ensuing  politioBl  events, 
and  others  have  to  iimk  of  a  heaven  tot  uem.  Indeed, 
something  of  Hamlet  is  carried  on  in  the  rest  of  the  qpeech 
of  Prince  HaL  Falstaff,  on  rising,  says  in  joke  what  the 
duke,  in  Measure  ibr  Measure,  says  more  seriously : — 

To  die  is  to  be  a  somileffCiiA;  iv  he  it  boi  the  eouterfeit  of  a 
man,  who  hath  noi  the  Mfi  of  a  sum:  bat  to  eoonlerfeit  dying, 
when  a  man  therebj  liveth.  Is  to  be  no  ooonterfiHt,  but  the  true  and 
perfect  image  oi  lUe  indeed.    He  that  rewards  aie^CM  reward  him. 

This  must  be  said  in  irony  of  the  expectation  of  reward 
from  heaven,  and  from  a  bdjef  that  none  comes  from  that 
quarter. 


r3 
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Falstaff  was  a  favourite  with  Shakspere,  and  from  the 
queen  and  court  down  to  the  populace^  said  to  be  a  faTourite 
of  the  British  nation.  Yet  the  staple  commodity  of  the  wit  of 
Shakspere's  pet  character  was  irrelimon :  he  was,  what  the 
fermer  companion  of  his  impiety,  Kme  Hennr  Y;  told  him 
— '  a  profane  jester/  The  King  would  have  him  think  of  a 
future  state,  and  prepare  for  his  end,  and  not  turn  it  off  with 
a  jest,  as  he  always  nad  done. 

When  Northumberland  hears  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Hotspur,  he  says : — 

Now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  I  let  order  die  I 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
Bat  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Beign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloodj  courses,  the  rude  scene  maj  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  I 

This  is  a  wish  and  a  thought  throughout  irreligious,  and 
materialistic.  Shakspere  has  put  the  same  sentiments  into 
the  mouths  of  several  of  his  characters,  when  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  mortality.     Travers  tells  him  : — 

This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  mj  lord : — 

which  shows  what  interpretation  Shakspere  thought  would 
be  put  upon  it.  Johnson  would  avert  the  meaning,  especially 
the  conclusion,  which  he  has  been  combating  elsewhere,  and 
of  which  he  here  says : — *  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it 
exactly  philosophical ;  darkness,  in  poetry,  may  be  absence 
of  eyes,  as  well  as  privation  of  light.  Yet  we  may  remark, 
that  by  an  ancient  opinion  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  human 
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race,  from  whom  the  world  was  made,  were  extirpated,  the 
whole  system  of  sublmiarj  nature  would  cease/  Criticism 
may  be  absence  of  sense,  and  blindness  may  be  the  determi- 
nation not  to  see.  Darkaess  has  borne  but  one  signification, 
thoogh  many  times  used  by  Shakspere.  Falstan  calls  the 
soul — 

The  brain  of  this  foolish— compoonded  elay,  man ; 

and,  referring  to  Scripture,  he  utters  what  so  shocked  the 
devout,  seriously  delivered,  and  returns  to  his  old,  and  the 
worst,  illustration  of  helL  On  his  paffe  telling  him  that  the 
clothier  revised  the  security  of  Baraolph  for  the  articles  of 
dress  he  wanted,  Falstaff  says : — 

Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glotton !  may  his  tongue  be  hotter! 

The  Chief  Justice  tells  him  he  had  sent  for  him  to  speak  on 
*  matters  against  his  life,'  his  exploits,  at  Gadshill,  and  re- 
minds him  of  his  broken  voice  and  other  signs  of  age.  He 
answers  :— 

For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing  and  singing  of  an- 
thems. 

He  says  nothing  of  making  the  most  of  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  and  providing  for  the  life  to  come ;  but  puttmg  the 
fault  of  his  misdemeanours  as  usual  on  the  prince,  he  says 
he  has : — 

Checked  him  [for  giving  the  Chief  Justice  a  box  on  the  ear,]  and  the 
joung  lion  repents,  not  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  bat  in  new  silk  and 
old  sack. 

On  bemg  told  by  the  judge  that  the  prince  is  separated 
from  him,  and  that  he  has  to  march  with  another  division  of 
the  army  against  the  rebels,  Falstaff  says  he  has  to  thank 
him  for  that,  and  telb  him  to  pray  not  tor  his  soul,  or  even 
his  life,  but  that : — '  Marty,  they  may  not  have  to  fieht  on  a 
hot  day,  as  he  has  but  two  shirts  to  his  back,  and  does  not 
mean  to  sweat  extraordinarily.' 

When  the  hostess  complains  that  she  will  have  to  pawn 
the  tapestry  of  her  dining  rooDas,  he  says : — 

A  prettj  slight  drollery,  or  the  storj  of  the  prodigal,  is  worth  a 
thoasand  of  these  bed  hangings,  aod  these  flj-bitten  tapestries. 
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Hie  iwittble  of  JmoB  is  put  id  fine  juxta  positioii  with  '  a 
praltjr  dkbt'  droUay :  indeed,  he  >wiinilati*<i  the  divine  au- 
tkor  of  ue  Chrietian  raligioa  with  a  Paletaff  ■  a  wine  Inbber 
sad  {Ration* 

Shekspeie  draws  the  prince  as  another  Hamlet— one  at 
perpetual  war  with  himself:  and  now  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
reformation^  which  is  working  its  way  as  much  fix>m  pride 
as  from  reliffion.  llie  prince  (Act  ii.,  scene  2)  expresses  to 
Peftns  the  imtatioii  he  fteb  in  bein^  a  prince,  and  m  feeling 
1/rmtf  and  wanting  'smell  beer/  but  more  particularly  hi 
hatitiff  coMiflinoe  of  the  eompanionSy  wlKwe  soc^ 
and  m  tha  tvimt  matters  belongfa^  to  them.  Shakspere 
marks  the  graoiEition  from  this  to  a  thought  of  heayen, 
natural  to  a  man  ill  at  ease,  condemmng  nimself  for  his 
fiiults,  and  thinking  he  ought,  widiout  any  effort  on  his  part, 
not  onl^  to  be  plattsd  higmr  here  than  other  men,  but  higher 
than  himself  hereafter.  Shakspere  cannot,  however,  help 
confuting,  and  putting  whimsically  the  thought  itself.  '  God 
knows/  says  the  prince,  concluding  his  speech  on  the  follies 
and  vices  of  Poms,  '  whether  the  bastards  he  cloathes  in 
the  rags  of  his  waidrobe  will  inherit  his  kinsdom.'  Then 
recurring  to  an  idea  before  introduced,  he  adds — *  but  the 
midwives  say  the  children  are  in  the  mult'  On  Poins  let- 
ting him  know  that  he  did  not  expect  any  improvement,  he 
uiges: — 

Bj  this  hand  thoa  think'st  me  as  &r  in  the  devil's  books  as  thoa 
and  FalBtaff,  for  obduracy  and  penlstsn^.  Let  the  end  try  the 
nMki. 

On  the  page  appearing  with  Bardolph,  he  says : — 

The  bov  that  I  gave  Falstaff :  he  had  him  from  me  Christian ; 
and  lookj  if  the  &t  villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

From  his  practice  and  conversation  the  prince  says : — 

Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

The  prince  asks  after  Falstaff. 

BmcMph.    In  bodily  health,  sir? 

Poim,  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician:  but  tliat 
moves  not  him ',  though  that  bo  sick,  it  dies  not. 

What  can  be  the  point  here,  except  to  jest  on  the  immor- 
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tality  of  the  soul  ?  They  foond  a  quibble  upon  it^  to  the 
effect  that  that  which  cannot  die  needs  no  physioiany  howerer 
«ick  it  be.    FalstafF  concludes  his  letter  to  the  prince :— - 

Repent  al  idle  time  as  tiioa  may'it^  and  so  fiwewelL 

P.  Hm.    Welly  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  oloods  and  mook  as. 

This  is  a  parallel  remark  to  that  of  Pericles,  Coriolanus,  and 
others,  on  a  scene  of  human  misery — '  the  crods  do  laueh  at 
m'  The  prince  showed,  by  can^^ng  on  fdotractivl  and 
unjust  war  to  evidence  his  repentance,  that  he  thought  those 
who  do  sit  in  the  clouds  are  best  pleased  by  witnessing  our 
energies  employed  in  wholesale  crime  and  widenspr^ding 
mischief.  Household  economy  is  with  him  the  occupation 
of  the  Tulgar,  and  social  happmess  the  subject  of  contempt. 
The  prince,  from  being  an  accomplice  in  a  petty  theft,  was 
going  to  repent  in  robbery  and  slaughter,  witn  au  the  appli- 
ances of  a  kine.  '  Fine  times,'  as  Falstaff  and  his  com- 
panions said,  'for  such  of  diem,'  and  for  the  commission  of 
offences  such  as  they  mentioned — ^rape,  robbery,  and  murder. 
The  more  serious  lamented  the  same  consequences  of  the 
war ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  acknowledged  to  Falstaff 
that  his  occupation  was  ^ne  as  long  as  the  war  lasted ;  'you 
may  thank  the  unquiet  tmie  for  your  o^erposting  that  action.' 

A  room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tayeni,  in  Eastcheap,  presents  as 
ever,  Falstaff  and  his  companions — ^women  and  the  prince  ! 

When  Pistol^  the  hero  of  bombast,  is  recommended  to 
tjuit  the  company  at  the  pleasure  of  Doll  Tearsheet,  he  says: 

111  see  her  damned  first ;— to  Floto's  damned  lake,  to  the  infernal 
deep,  with  Erelms  and  tortures  tUo  also.  *  *  Damn  them  with 
King  Cerbenis.  *  ^  Hie  men,  like  dogs.  *  *  Fear  we  broad- 
sides ?  no,  let  the  fiend  giro  fire.  *  *  Death  rock  me  asleep, 
abridge  my  dolefol  dajs  ;— 

amidst  which  declamation,  Pistol  is  unceremoniously  driyen 
out  by  Falstaffl    Falstaff  praiamg  his  own  yalour,  Doll 
says: — 
Thou  foUowed'st  him  like  a  ehorch. 

She  asks  him  when  he  means  to — 

Leave  off  fij^tinff  o'  dajs,  and  foining  o'  night,  and  begin  to 
"     dy  "     " 


patch  up  his  old  body  for  hearen  f 
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He  answers : — 

P«Me,  good  Dolly  do  not  epeak  like  a  doath't  head ;  do  not  bid  me 
remember  mine  end* 

Falstaff  abases  the  prince  and  Poins,  who  are  in  the  dis- 
guises of  waiters.  On  discoyering  themselyes,  and  confront- 
ing the  knight  with  his  words,  he  declares  it  was  no  abuse  of 
the  prince : — 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall 
in  love  with  him. 

The  prince  says,  he  wrongs  the  virtuoos  society  present : — 

Is  Doll  of  the  wicked?  or  it  the  boj  of  the  wicked  ?  or  honest 
Bardolphy  whose  zeal  buint  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

FaL  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irrecoverably ;  and 
his  &ce  it  Lucifer's  priry  kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  bat  roast 
malt  worms.  For  the  boj,  there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  bat  the 
deril  outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen,    For  the  women. 

Fal,  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already,  and  burns,  poor 
soul !  For  the  other — I  owe  her  money ;  and  whether  she  be  damned 
for  that  I  know  not. 

Host,    No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think  thou  art  quit  for  that. 
Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh 
to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law,  for  the  which  I  think 
thou  wilt  howl. 

Hott.    All  victuallers  do  so :  what's  a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a 
whole  Lent  ? 
Doll  to  P.  Hen.    What  says  your  grace  ? 
Fal.    His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels  against. 

Grace  is  never  introduced  except  to  be  laughed  at.  Shak- 
spere  assigns  religion  not  only  to  the  weakest,  but  the 
wickedest  of  his  characters.  They  sometimes  use  it  as  a 
cover  to  their  unbelief,  and  often  in  all  sincerity  join  in  it 
their  iniquities.  Henry  lY.  is  represented  by  Shal^pere  as  a 
perjured  subject — a  murderer  and  usurper,  with  a  great  deal 
of  piety  to  sugar  o'er  the  devil  within  and  without.  Pious 
sentiments  are  given  to  a  king,  such  as  Henry  VI.,  who 
historically  requires  to  be  so  treated,  but  Scriptures  added 
to  folly,  and  held  up  to  contempt,  eke  out  the  characters. 
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Richard  11.,  bejrinuin^  with  reliffioD,  is  made  an  example  of 
its  inefficieDcy  tor  both  temporal  support  and  spiritual  com- 
fort, Henry  lY.  is  the  type  of  a  different  description  of 
inconsistency,  professiug  religious  sentiments:  he  is  more  a 
man  of  the  world  than  the  others.  Shakspere  makes  him 
talk  religion  and  infidelity  at  the  same  time,  and  makes  his 
observations  the  occasion  of  answering  religion. 

Having  rebuked  the  *  dull  god'  which  refused  him  sleep, 
Henry  IV.  thus  delivers  himself  to  Warwick  : — 

O  Heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  &te : 
And  tee  the  revolution  of  the  times : 
Make  moantains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea!  and,  other  Umes,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  idteration 
With  divers  liquors  I    [O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth — viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue — 
Would  shut  we  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.] 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  speech  of  Warwick,  which 
occasioned  the  answer  of  the  king,  referred  to  a  political 
event ;  and  one  would  have  supposed  the  remarks  of  the 
king  would  have  been  in  unison  with  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation. Instead  of  which,  after  having  expressed  his 
wish  to  read  the  book  of  fate,  and  leaving  it  uncertain  at 
first,  by  '  the  revolution  of  the  times,'  what  he  meant,  he 
indulges  in  an  episode  proper  to  a  geological  inquirer,  and 
savouring  of  the  theory  of  the  materialist,  with  regard  to 
the  natural  and  not  providential  alteration  in  the  globe. 
When  he  returns  to  politics,  and  makes  them  a  conse- 
quence, as  it  were,  of  the  preceding  philosophical  reflections, 
we  do  not  see  the  connection  except  in  that  materialistic 
view  of  things,  and  necessitarian  way  of  thinking,  in  which 
Shakspere  so  frequently  indulges,  and  which  involved  all  alike, 
physi(»l  and  human  effects,  in  the  causes  and  operations  of 
nature.  We  either  see  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  Shak- 
spere's  mind  to  drag  in  some  of  his  own  thoughts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  situation  and  probability,  or  we  must  admit  them  so 
mixed  up  in  hb  philosophy  as  not  to  be  divided. 


300  xnra  Burmr  iy.-^^ABT  n. 

When  die  king  doeft  fetnrn  to  tlie  «wkhttiliop  of  Noiv 
IkliUilMnuiuf  tnlwIliOPy  no  imnflnm  bef  i  W0  ^foids  of  Hichiundy 
«kidh  pffonrad  m  fioplie6y'---dial  he  woold  HMndfhe  thitme 
to  trUoh,  Hemy  o&eervei^  he  was  eompriW  br  neoesBi^ 
firnm^  Ae  means  of  Northnmbefliiid,  who  would  iall  from 
tbmrf,  m  he  lad  dow  firom  Ridund.  The  ooBMion  Shak- 
ipera  aeiiee  to  ex|ilui  swej  prapheejTy  hi  Ae  WKf  which 
mtfanelirti  doy  end  eonfianee  Mb  eanty  on  tihe  eoBwe  of  nature 
and  the  hw  <^  neeend^,  hi  words  and  eemhneuto  saYouring 
flraiu^j  of  hatmg  lead  IaoMuui  on  the  'naton  of  things? 
Wo  urn  alieadj  mentiooed  one  histanee  to  the  point,  and 
shdQ  have  other  passiges  to  ghre^  rindlar  to  tihe  one  Warwick 
delrrersy  which  seem  to  pitrfe  that  Bhakspein  most  have 
drawn  some  of  his  philosophy  ftom  the  poet  of  adieism. 
Warwick  saijs  »*-« 

Tkva  is  a  Usiory  ia  sQ  aisa'ii  Ifoib 
Figarias  the  aalvs  of  the  tiaies  deoiwn'd  t 
The  whieh  obserr'dy  a  man  bmj  piopbeiy 
WithaatsreiBi^of  ihemsfaieheQeeef  thinss 
As  Tet  not  oome  to  life :  which  in  their  seedi. 
And  week  beglattlngs,  lie  iaftreetored. 
8iieh  Ihiogs  become  the  hatch  end  brood  of  tine ; 
And,  br  ue  neoeueiy  Ibrm  of  thi% 
King  fiiohard  mi|^l  ciette  a  perfect  gnesii 
Thit  mei  Nordrnmberlattdy  then  felse  to  him, 
Wonld,  of  Ihet  ssed,  sio«r  to  a  meter  feleeneiB ; 
Whieh  riMNild  net  find  a  freand  to  root  apoo. 
Unless  on  yon. 

K^Sm.    Ave thess thingsi then, necessities f 
tThsn  let  OS  meet  them  like  nsecssffJci. 

Here  we  bai^e  Lncretins*  seeds,  and  the  natural  history  of 
creatioiu  Warwick  calls  a  circumstance  rehting  to  a  man's 
life,  '  a  necessanr  form,^  and  would  seem  to  insinuate  that 
Korthumberland  acted  from  necessity-  Warwick,  as  well  as 
8otspur|  proceed  by  induction. 

From  tlus  system  of  nature  seems  to  foQow  the  system 
of  morale  as  explained  by  Hobbes,  Hume,  and  other  ma- 
terialists who  have  written  on  the  law  of  necessity.  The 
king  had  already  talked  of  fate,  chance,  and  necessity — any- 
thing but  Oodj  and  when  he  mentions  prophecy,  he  is 
persuaded  by  Warwick  that  it  comes  under  the  law  of  ne- 
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oestihry  tod  he  will  not  give  way  to  a  fear  of  it,  but  will  meet 
it  SB  he  had  met  other  neoeasitiet.  This  reminds  us  of  Mac- 
beth oowed  bj  prophecies^  yet  fighting  against  neoeesi^. 
We  have  mentioned  Olendower  o'erroled  by  pronhecies  to 
his  destmotion ;  and  we  shall  ha?e  the  legate  Panaolnh  pre- 
teodinff  to  prophecy  what  was  easy  to  foresee  )x)liticaUy. 

Fablei  when  pricked  as  a  recruit,  oomes  out  in  the  style  of 
Hamlet  and  Julius  Cssar  on  death  :-«- 

I  eare  not; — a  man  can  die  but  once;  ire  6we  a  death ;->-if  it  be 
mj  destiny  so ;  if  it  be  not  lo,  let  it  go  whioh  way  it  wiU ;  he  that 
diei  this  year,  is  quit  for.  the  next 

Falstaff  adopts  Hobbes's  idea  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
morality,  as  well  Ss  Aecessity-^-a  doctrine  of  things  which 
Shakspere  seems  strongly  inclined  to,  as  we  haTe  Mfore  ob- 
served* 

Falstaff,  intending  to  make  a  prey  of  Shallow,  says :— 

If  the  yonng  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pihe,  I  see  no  reason  in 
the  law  oiP  natore,  but  I  may  snap  st  him.  Let  time  shape,  and 
there's  aa  end. 

In  Act  iii.,  Falstaff  says  of  this  Shallow  :— 
Hov  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying. 

A  painful  want  of  sincerity  between  man  and  man,  father 
and  son,  is  shown  on  the  oocasion  of  the  Prince  stealing 
the  king's  crown ;  and  the  duplici^  of  his  apdogy  is  rai- 
dered  doubly  disglisting  by  the  introduction  of  religion,  which 
in  some  way  or  other  is  made  acosssoiy  to  every  villany 
past,  present^  and  to  oome.  Johnson,  commenting  on  the 
ejection  of  some  lines  by  Warburton,  exfmmm  nis  con- 
tempt, which  the  known  sincerity  of  the  doctor  made  him 
feel  for  the  conduct  of  these  two  religious  rogues.  His 
words  are—'  Who  can  determine  what,  so  capricious  a  writer 
as  our  poet,  might  either  deliberately  or  wantonly  produce  ? 
The  line  is  indeea  such  as  disgraces  a  few  that  precede  and 
follow  it,  but  it  suits  well  enough  with  the  style  of  another ; 
and  the  answer  which  the  prince  makes,  and  which  is  ap- 
plauded by  the  king  for  wisdom,  is  not  of  a  strain  much 
hieher  than  this  ejected  line/  The  father  recommends  the 
pnnce  to  do  what  he  had  done,  cut  off  his  enemies.  He 
nad  intended  to  lead  more  to  destruction,  and,  at  the  same 
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tune,  reconcile  his  own  guilt  to  his  conscience  and  his  God 
by  conducting  them  to  a  crusade;  'a  journey  which/  John- 
son says,  *  had  two  motivesy  relieion  and  policy.'  He  durst 
not  wear  the  ill  gotten  crown  without  expiation ;  but  in  the 
act  of  expiation  he  contrives  to  make  his  wickedness  success- 
ful. Upon  this  avowal,  on  his  death-bed,  of  guilt  past  and 
intended,  and  begging  Qod  to  forgive  him,  Johnson  justly 
observes — '  He  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  guilt,  while  he 
deprecates  its  punishment.' 

We  know  not  whether  it  occurred  to  the  irreligious  mind 
of  Shakspere,  but  he  makes  Harry,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  conduct  himself,  in  words  and  works,  somewhat  as 
Jesus  Christ  said  he  would  do  when  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  at  the  day  of  judgment  As  the  reader 
knows,  Falstan,  and  all  the  old  companions  of  the  prince, 
are  waiting  to  be  acknowledged  when  the  trumpet,  as  the 
last  trump,  sounds  to  announce  the  presence  of  the  dread 
king.  On  their  recognising  him  as  usual,  and  Falstaff 
callmg  him  his  'Jove,'  the  king  answers,  'I  know  thee 
not,'  which  it  will  be  recollected  are  the  words  Jesus  is  to 
use  to  those  who  claim  acquaintance  with  him  in  heaven,  on 
the  score  of  having  been  admitted  to  be  his  greatest  friends 
upon  earth. 

But  intending,  as  our  author  did,  to  make  the  king  serious 
on  an  occasion  when  of  all  others  he  ought  to  be — when 
preaching  to  his  former  companions,  and  showing  to  his 
courtiers  his  own  reformation,  Shakspere  could  not,  directly 
he  touched  upon  religion,  refrain  from  jesting,  particularly 
on  those  solemn  subjects,  grace  and  the  grave. 


KING  JOHN. 


King  John,  the  enemy  of  the  church,  of  GU>d,  and  man,  is 
made  to  announce  himself  as  God's  '  wrathful  agent : ' — 

Peace  be  to  Fmnce;  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  f 
If  not;  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven  I 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  ageniL  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt,  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

The  ensuing  dialogues  between  Constance  and  Elinor  are 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  those  between  the  women  in 
Richard  III*  In  her  turn,  Constance  calls  upon  heaven  for 
vengeance  against  John.  Seeing  the  tears  of  Arthur,  she 
exclaims : — 

Those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  tee ; 
Aj,  with  Uiese  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  Justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli,    Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earili ! 

Cantt,    Thou  monstrous  ii^urer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Gall  not  me  slanderer. 


If  Constance  was  a  slanderer,  might  not  something  of  the 
kind  apply  to  Shakspere,  who  is  always  using  God^  name 
in  vain  as  executor  of  vengeance  upon  earu — seldom,  if 
ever,  to  fulfil  his  promised  peace  and  eoodwill  ?  Constance 
is  reprinted  as  fond  of  divinity — ^miSung  subtle  arguments 
out  of  it  against  her  enemies,  and  utterine  her  own  convic- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  disbelief.  When  Ehnor  accuses  her  of 
slandering  heaven,  she  appeals  to  the  commandment  which 
punishes  the  sms  of  the  parent  upon  the  posterity — of  the 
grandmother  Elinor  upon  the  grandson  Arthur.    It  is  here 
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introduced  by  way  of  reproach  to  Elinor,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reflect  upon  tlie  commandment  little  credit. 

The  innocent  Arthur  only  wishes  for  the  grave  to  end  him 
and  this  contest.  The  Bastard's  speech  upon  the  reconciliar 
don  between  France  and  Englana  is  as  full  of  satire  on  the 
effects  of  interest  and  thepowerlessness  of  fdigion,  as  any  of 
Timon's  upon  money.    He  says: — 

And  France  (who«e  annour  eonsdenoe  ImokM  on ; 
Whom  zeal  Mid  eharity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  soldier),  rounded  in  the  ear 
WiA  that  same  porpose-ohaDger,  that  sXy-deril ; 
That  broker,  that  stUl  bnaks  the  pate  of  flOth; 
That  daily  hreak-voww-ii- 
Since  kings  break  fiidth  upon  oommoditj, 
Gain,  be  my  lord !  for  I  will  worship  thaa. 

By  commodity  is  meant  the  king's  intereste  but  it  is 
impious  to  advocate  the  saerifioin^  of  aU  oonsioerations  to 
wealth.  To  celebrate  this  Tiolation  of  fidth,  we  have  a  pas- 
sage borrowed  from  Joshua.    King  PbiUp  f^  :-^ 

To  solemnize  this  d|^,  the  glorious  son 
Stays  in  his  ooavse. 

The  '  commodity*  upon  whicli  the  king  based  this  miracle 
did  not  take  place.  The  reverse  of  a  festival  occurred — 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death^  and  a  mother  weeping  for 
her  child,  made  the  day  to  mourn.    Constance  says : — 

This  daj  all  things  began  eome  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  £uth  itself  to  hollow  fiOsehood  ohange  I 

This  might  be  truly  spoken  of  it,  but  it  was  not  pious  to 
pray  for  such  an  event  on  every  return  of  the  day  :— 

Arm,  arm,  ye  heavens,  against  these  perjar'd  kings : 
A  widow  cries,  be  husband  to  me,  heaTensI 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  daj 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  out,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twist  these  peijur'd  kings. 
Hewr  me,  O,  hear  me. 

Pandnlph  enters^and  addresses  the  two  kings  as  'anointed 
deputies  of  heaven.'  The  answer  of  John  to  the  legate 
shows  Shakspere  no  Roman  Catholic,  and  would  be  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  by  the  audience  of  the  theatre  and  the 
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occupants  of  the  throne  of  England.    Thondi  m  character, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  a  villain,  we  mnst  auow  that  Shak- 
spere  spoke  here  in  his  own  person,  and  that  he  utter^  the 
sentiiuentB  of  England. 
John  says  he  sets  all  reyerence  apart  ^-^ 

All  rererenee  set  apart, 
To  him,  and  his  usurped  aatnorilj, 

which  means,  we  suppose,  take  it  away  from  the  Pope. 
Philip  says  :— 

Brother  of  EDgUMid,  joa  blaspheme  in  this, 

which  may  further  help  us  to  a  right  meaning  of  rererenee 
and  blasphemy.  John  calls  the  iimnence  of  Kome  juggling 
witchcraft,  wmch  must  be  meant  for  its  practioes  in  reugion. 
This,  and  the  answer  of  the  Legate  making  meritorious 
John's  assassination,  must  have  b^  intended  to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  the  audience,  this  crime  being  charged  against  the 
Pope  by  Elizabeth  and  James.  Oonstence  says,  what  must 
have  been  intended  as  irony  by  Shakspere.  She  tells  Pan- 
dulph  to  say  amen  to  her  curses,  for  she  had  wrong  on  her 
side,  as  much  as  to  say  he  had  not : — 

Pond.    There's  law  and  irarrant,  lady,  for  mj  cane. 

Constance  says  of 


Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  diijolDing  hands,  hell  lose  a  soiiL 

She  then  declares  to  Lewis  that  the  devil  tempts  him  in  his 
choice  between  the  friendship  of  England  ana  the  curse  of 
Rome: — 

Lewis,  stand  ftst;  the  deril  tempts  thee  here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  and  untrimmed  bride. 

EUmck    The  Lady  Gonstanoe  speaks  not  firom  her  fidth. 
But  from  her  need. 

ConH.    Oh,  if  thoa  grant  my  need. 
Which  only  liyesbat  bT  the  death  of  fidth, 
That  need  most  needs  uifiBr  this  principle. 
That  ftdih  iroald  life  again  by  death  of  need : 
O,  then  tread  down  mr  need,  and  fidth  mounts  np; 
Keep  my  need  np,  and  fidth  is  trodden  down. 

She  here  avowi  she  has  no  fidth,  whioh  will  be  seen  in  the 
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sequel — and  a  princiule  more  soeptical  was  never  avowed 
dian  that  faith  and  religion  are  only  co-existent  with  interest. 
Religion  is  represented  to  be  the  consolation  of  the  afflicted^ 
but  Shakspere  works  out  the  opposite  principle  throughout 
his  plays.  Religion  is  not  thought  of  in  adyendtyi  except  as 
a  means  of  vengeance.  •  Mr.  Knight  talks  of  a  keystone  to 
each  of  Shakspere's  plays,  and  we  think  we  have  given 
enough  to  show  that  the  impotence  of  faith,  religion,  and 
oaths,  are  the  ruling  ideas  of  King  John.  Religion  sets 
morality  aside,  makes  right  wrong,  and  wrong  right.  Of 
these  perversions  we  shaS  have  many  more  to  point  out  in 
this  play. 

The  Jesuitical  casuistry  of  Pandulph,  that  no  vows  are  to 
be  kept  except  the  vow  to  the  church,  is  only  produced  to 

rtne  derisive  applause  of  the  audience,  and  accommodate 
temper  of  the  times.  Johnson  has  remarked: — ^'This 
must  have  been,  at  the  time  it  was  written — in  our  struggles 
of  Popery — a  very  captivating  scene.  So  many  passages 
remain,  in  which  Shakspere  evidently  takes  advantage  of  the 
^LCta  then  recent,  and  of  the  passions  then  in  motion.'  Shak- 
spere wrote  also  to  elucidate  his  own  principles.  The 
opinions  enunciated  by  Constance  are,  we  think,  dragged  in  ; 
or  why  should  one  of  two  females,  in  midst  of  love  and 
spite,  indulge  in  deep  drawn  philosophy,  which  it  requires 
a  little  patient  attention  to  understand  ? 

The  avowed  infidel,  the  bastard,  says  of  the  future,  upon 
which  they  are  so  fiercely  debating : — 

Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  thftt  bald  sexton  Time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  me. 

If  spoken  of  a  Providence  it  would  be  irreverential,  but 
afler  speaking  of  the  forethought  of  heaven,  it  is  trium- 

Shantly  pointing  to  time  as  the  disposer  of  events.     King 
ohn  sends  him  as  a  fit  person  to  England  to  ransack  the 
church.    The  Bastard  answers : — 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  siWer  becks  me  to  como  on. 
I  leave  yonr  highness : — Orandame,  I  will  praj 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
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Constancoy  who  acknowledges  her  fiuth  to  be  the  force  of 

neeessity,  has  lost  her  boy,  Arthur.    On  her  entrance,  Shak 

spere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kinff  Philip  of  France,  one  of 

tne  ordinary  villains  of  the  world,  the  cant  of  religion,  to 

suit  the  situation  of  her  who  has  been  made  the  samfice  of 

his  pohcy : — 

Look  who  oomes  here!  agra?eiintoa8oiil; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit  against  her  will. 
In  the  rile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  :— - 
I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

When  the  crafty  and  designing  have  no  further  occasion 

for  the  lives  of  their  tools,  and  dieir  best  service  would  be 

their  death,  they  recommend  them  to  the  hope  of  another  life. 

In  answer  to  Philip's  exhortation  to  patience,  Constance 

responds  in  no  religious  tone : — 

No,  I  defy  all  ooonsel  and  redress, 

Bat  that  which  ends  all  eoonsel,  tme  redress, 

Death,  death,  O  amiable,  lorelj  deathi 

Thou  odorHinons  stench !  sound  rottenness  I 

Arise  forth  from  thj  coach  of  lasting  night, 

Thoa  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity ; 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones^ 

And  put  my  eje-balls  in  thy  rtnlty  brows; 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thj  hoosehold  worms ; 

And  stop  this  gap  of  death  with  falsome  dast. 

And  be  a  carrion  monster,  like  thyself: 

Oome  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  tiion  smiPst, 

And  boss  thee  as  thy  wife  I    Misery's  love, 

O  oome  to  me ! 

Tlie  legate,  Cardinal  Pandnlph,  declares  she  utters  mad- 
ness— ^the  usual  way  of  dealing  with  irreligion.  So  she  could 
forget  herself,  she  says  she  would  she  were  mad,  and  then 
remarks : — 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad 
And  then  shalt  be  canonis'd.  Cardinal  :— 

from  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Shakspere  intended  to 
convey,  that  what  she  had  said  regarding  death  was  not 
madness,  but  philosophy.  This  interpretation  becomes  the 
more  apparent  when  she  says : — 

For,  being  not  mad,  bat  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myselt. 

S 
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All  ObiiilttnMeoiitekKon,  and  Immm  of  feirem  herenfter,  Ae 
tliNMfbilO  the  iriaAu  and  tnurtiui  nbdiiiig  bat  that  whkb 
iittdi'till-^^aallu  Sne  draws  the  neat  material  picture  of 
dtoalk  fniaes  it,  and  ynfmt  aba  Hill  lofwe  it  aa  a  hii8baDd--aa 
ChwhUMid  Antoy  aad  wffl  laeet  it  aa  a  bnde>  Herhn- 
naga  ia  the  omaaite  of  Plulip'a  oomiad.  Instead  of  think- 
ngof  heraouaa  befaic  ia  the  gnifa  of  m  filing  body,  and 
the  ideaaa  Irjr  deafli  m  her  eternal  aprit  fiom  a  Tile  and 
temporary  pnacfeiy  ib^  wishas  to  huny  to  aa  end,  and  commit 
honelf  to  lastimr  niiodit 


▲iidttKAsraHdifiMltl  hkrthmfi  yen  sqr. 
3Shs&  ^  shaft  il«a  m  fawr  oor  frie^ 
IC  tiuii'lM-trncL  T  Man  see  my  boj  ^^Iq  : 
Fbn'^riBsa  Ifas  Wdi  of  CUs,  Che  first  niUe  ddldy 
To  mm  that  did  but  yestordaf  *iisplf% 
There  was  nflit  aadh  a  gn^oos  anatava  born. 
Bqt  aoirvfli  ai^iherBonoir  est  mj  hdL 
And  chase  the  nallvebeenty  firom  Us  dieeky 
And  hs  viU  look  as  hoUow  ai  a  ghoit; 
As  .dim  sad  mesars  as  an  sgne's  fit; 
And  so  he!l\  die ;  end,  rising  so  sgtin, 
When  I  shidi  met  him  in  lbs  oonri  of  hesTon, 
I  shsU  not  know  him  s  therefore  nerer,  nerer 
Most  I  behold  mj  pcettj  Arthur  more. 

The  cardinal  holds  that  she  entertains  too  heinous  a  respect 
of  grief.  -Similar  Tiews  are  metaphysically  deydoped  in  tlie 
diary  of  Sir  James  MaAtintosh :  when,  struck  by  the  phy- 
rical  certainty  of  death^  and  not  led  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  imaginatioii,  he  admits  the  corveotnesi  of  those  material- 
istic yiews  which  recognise  no  future  hfe. 

No  sooner  is  she  gone,  than  the  calamity  of  Constance  is 
speculated  upon  by  the  priest  as  a  political  profit. 

Pandulph  oongpratulates  the  Iraieh  king  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  Joha'n  cnmes>  as  eyents  most  likely  to  fayonr  their 
projects,  and  deUyers  himself  as  Cicero  did  to  Csesar,  Ed- 
mimd  to  Gloucester,  Hotspur  to  Olendower— that  all  proyi- 
dentialinfiurencesfirom  the  marked  eyents  of  nature  are  aber- 
rations of  reason,  and  that  these  deceptions  of  faith,  natural 
to  the  Tulgar,  serye  the  profit  of  the  wise :— - 

No  natoral  ezhslation  in  the  sky, 

No  'soape  of  nature,  no  distempered  day. 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  erent. 
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But  they  will  plaek  away  his  nataral  oanie^ 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  aod  signs, 
AbortireSy  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  yengeance  upon  John. 

The  moral  of  Sliakspere  may  be  in  Faulconbridge,  as  m 

the  Edmund  of  Lear,  tnat  our  vices  vbit  us.    Here  was  the 

child  of  illegitimacy,  who  conspired  ^2^st  his  fiuher's 

family,  and  was  willmg  to  make  war  agamst  God  or  man  to 

make  good  his  own  fortunes.    The  fourth  Act  gives  a  moral 

scene ;  paints  love  instinctive  in  human  nature.    Arthur  says 

to  Hubert : — 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

Indeed  it  is  not :  and  I  would  to  heaven 

I  were  your  son,  so  yon  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hvh,    If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  pratq, 
He  will  awake  my  mercv,  which  lies  dead  \ 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch. 

There  is  no  reli^on  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  child,  except  in 
the  way  of  reproach : — 

If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why  then  you  must. 

Hubert  introduces  Shakspere's  religious  plea  for  mur- 
derers— ^his  oath  to  do  it.  It  was  unnecessary  for  the  child, 
after  this  doubt  of  the  will  of  heaven,  to  state  that  if  an 
angel  should  have  come  to  him  and  told  him  that  Hubert 
would  put  out  his  eyes,  he  would  have  believed  no  tongue 
but  Hubert's — meanine,  that  in  the  only  way  which  Pro- 
vidence has  taken  to  snow  his  special  will  to  mankind,  he 
would  not  have  believed;  he  would  rather  trust  to  man. 
How  different  fix>m  the  case  in  the  Bible,  where  Abraham, 
when  told  to  sacrifice  his. son,  prepares  accordingly:  but 
Shakspere  puts  in  the  mouth  of  tne  boy  that  he  would  not 
believe  in  Ood;  under  these  circumstances  he  would  not 
trust  the  issue  to  Ood,  but  only  to  man.  The  issue  is,  the 
moral  of  Shakspere — that  natural  feeling  prevails,  and,  spite 
of  his  oath,  Hubert  does  not  fidfil  his  regions  obli^ttions. 

The  death  of  the  prophet  on  the  <my  on  which  he 
prophecied  John's  loss  of  his  crown,  is  a  circumstance 
which  it  would  please  Shakspere  to  introduce.  The  prodi- 
gies which  appear,  fulfil  the  philosophy  which  has  been  ex- 

s  2 
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poanded  hr  Pandnlph  and  others.  8Iiaksper&  in  his  earl  j 
poem  of  Yenus  ana  Adonis,  had  said  that  they  only  in- 
nnenoed  '  the  world's  noor  people.' 

Hubert  may  be  saia  to  tell  a  lie,  in  declaring  he  never 
thongfat  of  killing  Arthur,  as  he  cerUdnly  was,  according  to 
Us  own  confession,  prenared  to  put  out  his  eyes.  The  ^y's 
exclamation  is,  as  usual,  accompanied  with  Shakspere's  irre- 


Oh  mel  mj  uncle's  spirit  is  In  tliese  sUmei: 
HeaTsn  tsie  my  soul,  and  England  keep  mj  bones ! 

Salisbury  makes  a  tow  of  rercnge^  when  he  sees  the  dead 
body  of  the  boy.    He  will  never  cease — 

Till  I  hftre  set  a  gtory  to  this  Imnd, 
By  glTing  it  tlie  worurip  of  reTenge. 

P$mh,  Big^    Oor  souls  religioaftly  oonftrm  thy  vords. 

Faulconbridj^  who  is  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  Hubert, 
and  likens  himself  to  the  devil,  yet  threatens  Hubert  with  all 
.  tlie  terrors  of  damnation  if  he  has  put  young  Arthur  to 
death. 

Sick,  and,  apparently,  conscience-stricken,  the  weak  and 
wicked  John  makes  terms  with  the  Pope,  which  were  to  hold 
him  up  to  the  scorn  of  Shakspere's  audience.  The  nobles 
take  tne  Sacrament  to  pledge  their  faiths  inviolable  to  the 
Dauphin,  which  they,  strongly  declaring  their  resolution  never 
to  break,  immediately  violate.  Pandulph  enters,  and  Lewis 
will  have  it  an  angel  spake  in  his  presence,  coming  to  Bet 
on  their  actions  the  name  of  right  with  holy  breath.  The 
irony  of  which  may  be  well  understood,  when  the  legate 
comes  to  command  the  French  forces  to  withdraw,  John  hav- 
ing made  his  peace  with  heaven.  Shakspere,  before  in  this 
play,  had  introduced  Chatillon  as  a  miracle,  to  bring  news-— 
the  reverse  of  the  expectation  of  Philip  and  Constance. 
Shakspere  must  have  had  in  these  instances  his  usual  design 
of  paiticularly  ridiculing  these  special  interpositions,  as  they 
were  thought,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  providential  agency. 
Lewis  does  not  care  for  his  faith,  when  it  stands  in  tlie  way 
of  his  interest.  The  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven,  the 
honoured  messenger  of  advantage,  is  rudely  handled  when 
he  comes  on  a  different  errand.    The  incident  of  a  monk 
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poi»oninff  the  king  would  be  gladly  seized  upon  by  Shak- 
spere,  who  was  certainly  no  lover  of  priests,  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholiei  unless  made  to  talk  philosophically*  He 
followed  the  injunction  of  Hume,  of  whatever  politics  you  are, 
oppose  them  under  every  form.  The  Bastard,  supposing  all 
ts  lost,  whieh  is  not  the  case,  tells  heaven  not  to  tempt  tnem 
to  bear  above  their  power,  that  he  will  serve  John  in  neaven, 
as  he  has  done  on  earth,  (when  he  has  satisfied  his  revenge); 
and  he  addresses  the  nobles  to  accompany  him.  John 
shows  no  repentance,  no  hope  of  heaven,  or  pardon  for  his 
sins,  and  his  last  words  are  material  :— 

And  then  all  this  thon  seest  is  bat  a  dod^ 
And  modale  of  confounded  royalty. 

Johnson  remarks,  Fauloonbridge  is  distinguished  by  the 
levity  which  Shakspere  delighted  to  exhibit. 


J'-- 
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l^irrr  saj^  'Hie  Btaiy  of  <<  All^s  Well  that  Ends  Well/' 
and  aevoral  otoen  of  Simksperefn  playsi  is  taken  from  Boo 
cacdo/  totvltolily.hd  Mjri»  'jiutfde  nas  not  been  done  by  the 
world,  on  aoooniit  of  fiu  obnozknu  attacka  on  the  monks/ 
AtodMio  wtm  tk  irriter  in  die  foniteenth  ottitniy.  Hallam 
acknowledffBB  hidi  %^  hate  bean  tlto  fliit  in  whom  he  has 
found  a  pnhlio  ezprosrion  of  infidelify  to  the  Christian  reli- 
pon.  To  ridicnling  the  offices  and  professors  of  religion,  he 
was  inclined  by  a  disbelief  in  the  whole  of  it.  So  was  the 
dramatist  in  copj^mg  those  particolarB  of  the  novelist,  and 
also  in  makinff  his  characters  express  more  positiyely  than 
Boccaccio's  dic^  thar  infidelity^  and  indifference  to  all  reli- 

fions«  Hallam  writes,  of  the  literature  of  Europe  fit>m 
^UX>  to  1440,  '  among  other  causes,  the  extreme  supersti- 
tion of  the  popular  creed  could  not  but  engender  a  secret 
tendency  towards  infidelity,  the  course  of  which  may  be 
traced  with  ease  in  the  writings  of  those  ages.  Thus  the 
tale  of  the  three  rings  in  Boccaccio,  whether  original  or  not, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  sports  of  a  sceptical  philosophy/ 
Knight  says,  'the  main  mcidents  of  the  story  are  the 
same  as  Boccacdo's,  the  management,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  comic  characters,  belongs  to  Shakspere/  It  is  this  very 
management  and  introduction  of  these  comic  characters 
which  makes  Shakspere,  in  his  satire,  resemble  Boccacci6^  as 
he  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  sentiment  and  plot  of  this 
play.  It  is  allowed  by  Elnight,  that  '  the  fool  is  a  vehicle  of 
some  bitine  satire.'  There  are  allusions  to  religion  and  the 
religions  of  the  times,  which  he  and  all  other  commentators 
have  explained.  Parolles,  according  to  Knight,  is  full  of 
impertinent  common-places  on  the  subject.  Shakspere  cei  - 
tainly  does  not  make  his  clown,  or,  as  we  think,  any  of  these 
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comiDon  charaotcrSy  compliment  religion  by  their  oonyeraa- 
tion:  whenever  the  clowu  enters,  and  begins  some  enig- 
matical discourse,  the  reader  maj  be  sure  the  joke  will  find 
some  vent  in  religion.  This  may  be  observed  of  Falstaff 
and  others.  It  wiU  be  our  task  further  to  show  the  tendency 
of  such  remarks* 

The  Countess  and  Lafea  carry  on  a  conversatioti  on  life 
and  death,  much  more  material  than  spirituaL  On  Ber- 
tram's departure  the  Countess  gives  him  her  blessing,  and 
some  moral  advice.  In  it  Shakspere  proves  himself  equal 
to  any  moral  lawgiver  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  eonduot 
in  life,  which  surpass  all  of  human  derivation :— - 

LfOvo  all,  trast  a  feiw. 
Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Bather  in  power,  than  nee. 

Shakspere  wished  to  obviate  in  this  remoddling  the  too  literal 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  words^  and  takine  as  his  basis  the  doc- 
trine of  love  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  he  thought 
to  form  an  original  moral  code,  which  might  improve  as  well 
as  amplify  and  extend  all  those  human  and  divine  systems 
which  had  gone  before. 

Helena's  conversation  with  PatoUes  is  not  very  decent,  and 
is  throughout  very  material  He  parts  with  tms  advice :— *- 
^  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers' — ^implying  that 
nothing-to-do  women  turn  to  religion. 

Throughout  this  play,  with  a  slight  and  donbtftd  excep- 
tion, argument  is  given  to  opinion  agaimt  the  xdigious  side, 
whilst  religion  itself  is  assailed  with  ridicule ;  and  we  shall 
have  occasions  to  show  that  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,' 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  play,  makes  a  mockery  of  reli- 
gion.   Helena  says : — 

Omr  remedies  oft  ia  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven.    The  £tttod  skv 
Oivei  us  firee  scope ;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Oar  slow  designs,  when  ws  onrselres  are  dolL 

Helena  has  a  remedy  left  her  by  her  father,  a  famous 
physician,  which  she  wishes  the  King  of  France  to  txy  for  a 
supposed  incurable  disorder,  and  on  this  turns  much  of  the 
religious  discussion.    In  the  beginxung  of  the  consideration 
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of  the  afisisUincc  vouchsafed  by  God  to  man,  we  have  the 
sentimefits  of  Edmund,  in  Lc»ir,  stated  with  the  modesty 
natural  to  woman,  and  put  generally,  not  universally.  Ed- 
mund's remarks  mtffht  be  applied  onlv  to  religious  astro- 
nomy—4his  was  spoken  of  heaven  and  religion.  Edmund 
thought  heaven  had  nothing  to  do  with  man  for  evil,  and 
Helena  ii^inuated  Providence  had  less  than  is  supposed  to 
^  with  man  for  good ;  the  finger  of  Ood  was  little  to  be 
foreseen  or  felt  in  punidiments  or  rewards,  in  corrections  or 
assistance  shown  to  mankind*  The  idea  of  heaven  in  action 
paDing  back,  is  only  a  poetical  figure  to  express  the  idea  that 
those  who  defend  on  divine  Providence,  and  do  not  them- 
selves press  forward  without  rmrd  to  it,  are  left  behind,  and 
are  farther  off  thdr  objects  than  they  ever  were.  Helena 
goes  on  to  say : — 

Wlist  power  is  It  whioh  moants  my  lore  so  hlKb, 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  9 

That  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  power  that  can  do  one  thing,  it 
ou^ht  to  do  the  other ;  if  it  gives  desires,  it  ousht  to  grant 
satisfaction.  Having  thus  mquired,  doubtingly,  whether 
there  be  any  Providence,  or  any  power,  instigating  and  com- 
pleting in  such  affairs  as  love,  and  having  previously  assigned 
their  resolves  to  ourselves,  she  gives  a  materialist's  view  of 
nature — as  tlic  only  hope  diat  it  may  agree  in  particulars,  as 
it  does  in  generals : — 

The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes ;  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pain  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be. 

The  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  would  do  for  a  motto  to 
the  *  Vestiges  of  the  History  of  Creation,'  the  theory  that 
all  present  existence  is  the  work  of  former  combinations  of 
matter,  and  what  has  once  happened  in  nature  is  taking 
place,  and  will  perpetually  recur. 

Knight,  in  pointing  out  a  palpable  paraphrase  of  the 
Church  Service,  and  admitting  its  irreverence,  founds  a  pa- 
radoxical argument  upon  it  in  favour  of  Shakspere's  reve- 
rence of  religion,  supporting  it  by  the  assertion  of  the  wf/re- 
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qmncy  of  passages  bearing  traces  of  a  religions  origin.    We 
Uiink  this  work  will,  in  a  great  measure,  demonstrate  this 
egrc^oQs  mistake. 
TSs  kingi  speaking  of  Bertram's  father,  says  :-— 

His  plaufiTe  vords 
He  lestter'd  not  in  ears,  bnt  grafted  them 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear. 

'  Of  conrse  from  the  collect  in  the  Liturgy/  says  Knight 
'  Orant,  we  beseech  thee,  Almighty  Ood,  that  the  words  we 
have  heard  this  day  with  our  outward  ears  may,  through  thy 
erace,  be  so  grafted  inwardly  in  our  hearts,  that  th^  may 
bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  livine/  '  But  it  is  noticeable 
that  Shakspere's  reverential  mind  reiT  seldom  adopted  the 
phraseolo^  of  Scripture  or  prayer,  K>r  the  mere  sake  of 
omamentmg  his  diction,  as  modems  perpetually  do.'  We 
should  like  to  know  who  they  are  ?  Excepting  in  works 
professedly  religions,  W0  never  observed  the  habit  Certainly 
Shakspere  did  not  often  do  it  for  the  purpose  stated.  In 
the  mouths  of  comic  characters,  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
contradiction  or  reprobation,  or  in  situations  ridiculous  and 
pitiable,  the  mention  of  sacred  subjects  commanding  our  reve- 
rence, betrays  no  very  reverential  mind,  and  was  not  done  for 
the  sake  of  ornament  Had  we  observed  this  passage  before 
Mr.  Knight  pointed  out  its  abstraction  from  the  cdlect,  we 
should  not  have  thought  of  citine  it  as  a  mark  of  irreve* 
rence ;  but  Mr.  Knight,  in  apologisine  for  it,  «ves  proof  of 
what  we  are  establismng.  An  article  m  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' on  Eothen,  seems'  to  accuse  the  author  of  infidelity, 
because  he  ekes  out  his  expressions  in  no  very  reverential 
manner  from  the  services  of  religion.  Is  this  one  of  Mr. 
Knight's  modem  instances,  because  it  involves  Shakspere 
in  the  same  guilt  of  infidelity  ?  and  if  Eothen  be  a  proof  of 
the  state  of  we  mind  of  the  author,  much  more  are  Shak- 
spere's plays.  Mr.  Elnight  continues— '  The  passage  noted 
is  an  exception,  but  such  are  very  rare.  Douots  have  been 
entertained  as  to  Shakspere's  rel&ous  belief,  because  few  or 
no  notices  of  it  occur  m  his  works.  This  ought  to  be  at<» 
tributed  to  a  tender  and  delicate  reserve  about  holy  things, 
rather  than  inattention  or  neglect.  It  b  not  he  who  talks 
most  about  Scripture,  or  who  most  frequently  adopts  its 
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phfaBeokgjy  who  most  deeply  fedi  it'  Hen  k  an  admifl* 
mm  wA  the  oomin^Dceiiifliit  of  a  atmng  raiiiicioB :  here  is  a 
neiratiTe  proof  giyen,  that  Shakspere  entertiuned  noreligioiis 
beue£  lb*  Kaigfat  wodd  arna  fihom  ft  the  oontrai^ 
is  not  ridicnlei  we  ooold  eay  luboM,  and  argument  employed 
aflunit  religion^  an  oyerwMmning  and  affinaatiye  proba- 
buitjr  of  Shakspere's  infideKtjr?  Had  be  introduced  Sorip- 
ttore  and  reiigUHis  phfaaeologjr  for  the  ealce  of  omamtety 
^riien  hii  ehainntffgi  aild  ritoalioiis  were  eerioiiB^  we  ihoald 
Unad  a  diffioalt]^  in  oyereoming  thd  aivanientB  diat 
Bre  wae  deqdy  imbaed  widi  rdigiou  roelintf ^  winch 
itidtf  oneVei^floitableooQimMii;  but  the  jSm  cobt- 
tnof  k  the  ftot:  Aa  frinde  wei|^  of  aigoment  wd  probttp 
Idi^  tend  to  the  oonyiotiott  tut  Shakroere  had  defioiem 
leUgidni  rvfereboe  or  eentimenk  *  Eb  who  has  no  losmwe 
amt  holy  dungs,  cannot  care  aboot  them/  woold  be  the 
cbnycwe  of  Mr«  Knight's  iapposilion,  and  wonld  be  troth 
without  paradox.  He  who  talks  about  Scripture,  and  adopts 
its  phrasooloffy  to  reason  against  and  ridicuib  it^  caxmot  baye 
a  yerj  deep  roeling  of  religion. 

Dr.  Anudd  has  said,  that  the  state  of  that  penon's  mind 
was  past  reooyeiy,  and  he  gaye  him  up  as  a  pupil,  who 
treated  sacred  subjects  with  mity. 

It  is  curious  this  asMfdon  of  Shafcspere's  reyerential  mind 
should  come  from  an  editor  who  has  suppreoKd  the  oaths 
of  Shakspere ;  as  rather  umpiring  his  hypothesis  of  Shak- 
apere's  reyerence  for  reli^n — his  delicacy  and  reserre  as  to 
holy  things.  How  came  l!)r.  Johnson  to  be  shocked  at  these 
ezpressioiiB,  as  well  as  indignant  at  the  serious  impiety  of 
Shakspere?  Johnson  may  be  granted  to  be  as  gooda  judge 
*  of  tluB  manner  *  of  Shakspere,  though  perhaps  not  so  gOM 
a  critic  of  his  poetry,  as  Mr.  Knight. 

What  could  Mr.  Knieht  be  thinking  of  when  he  told  us 
that  Shakspere  yery  seldom  paraphrased  scriptural  language 
fiir  his  own  purposes?  A  host  of  critics  haye  insisted  on 
the  ejdstence  of  such  parodies,  and  not  a  few  haye  seen  and 
told  the  irreyerence  with  which  he  used  them.  So  reoentlj 
as  1849,  a  work  was  jpublished  under  diis  tide*—'  Religious 
and  Moral  Sentences  from  Shakspere,  compared  with  Sacred 
Passages  drawn  from  Holy  Writ  — ^  Dedicated  to  the  Shak- 
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sperian  Society,  by  a  Member.'  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to 
tako  passages  from  Shakspere,  and  present  opposite  to  them 
the  texts  of  Scriptare,  from  which  the  author  supposes  Shak- 
spere  drew  his  mformatioD,  and  which  he  thinks  indicate 
Shakspere's  belief  in  them.  In  this  latter  respect  the  author 
as  sip^ally  fails  as  Mr.  Knight  does— but  that  he  establishes 
Shakspere's  extensive  freedoms  with  holy  writ  is  not  to  be 
questioned.     But  to  return  to  our  play. 

Shakspere  generally  makes  his  clowns  speak  wisdom, 
when  wise  men  talk  folly.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  what 
the  Ffench  call  esprits  forU — strong  minds — blasphemers. 
As  *  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well '  exceeds,  in  some  respects, 
other  plays,  so  we  think  its  Clown  surpasses  other  clowns  in 
impiety.  Knight,  when  he  comes  to  tnis  clown,  says  of  the 
characters  in  general,  'He  (Shakspere)  infused  into  them 
his  wit  and  his  philosophy,  without  taking  them  out  of  the 
condition  of  realities.'  They  are  the  interpreters  of  the  mul- 
titude of  many  things  that  would  otherwise  *  lie  too  deep 
for  words.'  So  there  is  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric 
language  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  when  the  times  do 
not  allow  freedom  of  roeech,  and  Snakspere  was  one  of  those 
who  meant  more  than  ne  said. 

_  • 

The  Coimtess,  on  seeing  the  Clown,  makes  an  apology  for 
him,  which  continually  runs  through  the  play.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Shakspere  did  this,  as  not  approving  of  what  he 
put  in  his  moutn ;  it  is  evident  in  this,  as  in  odier  similar 
cases,  on  which  side  the  dialogue  is  directed.  The  Countess 
is  merely  the  necessary  foil  for  the  point  of  the  Clown's  wit, 
and  a  slight  veil  thrown  over  the  intentions  of  the  author^  by 
way  of  escape  from  prosecution  and  suppression.    She  says : — 

What  does  this  knaye  here  ?  Get  yoa  gone,  sirrah.  The  com- 
plaiDts  I  bare  beard  of  yon,  I  do  not  all  believe ;  'tis  my  slowness 
that  I  do  not ;  for^  I  know,  yoa  lack  not  the  follj  to  commit  them, 
and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yonn. 

do.    'TIS  not  unknown  to  70a,  madam,  I  am  a  poor  fUloir. 

OomU.    Well,  sir. 

(Jlo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor,  thongh  many  of 
the  rich  are  danmed. 

This  point,  made  by  tlic  clown,  is  based  on  the  mo- 
rality and  doctrine  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  on  themount^  his 
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Jesus  said,  blessed  are  the  poor,  woe  unto  the  rich|  and,  in 
other  places,  assigns  salvation  to  the  poor,  damnation  to  the 
lich,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  disproportion  which 
wealth  makes  between  ns  in  thb  world  will  be  reversed  hy 
the  justice  of  the  world  to  come.  In  another  place  the 
Clown  continues  this  joke  on  those  who  are  well  off  in  this 
world  ^ing  to  hell  in  the  next,  and  '  poor  fellows/  like  him* 
self^  being  sure  of  heaven : — 

I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  Issne  o' 
mj  body ;  for,  they  saj,  bames  are  blessings. 

After  repudiating  the  blessing  upon  the  poor,  he  makes  the 
blessing  or  God  a  play  upon  words.  The  Countess  asks  him 
his  reason  for  wisning  to  many,  which  introduces  another 
irreligious  sallj : — 

Mv  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it;  I  am  driven  on  by  the  flesh, 
and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  deril  drives. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  Countess  asks  for  other  reasons, 
and  the  Clown  gives  such  reasons  as  were  the  objects  of  her 
inquiry : — 

Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as  they  are. 

Count    May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo,  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you  and  all  flesh 
and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Here  sin,  repentance,  and  the  flesh,  in  addition  to  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  before,  are  made  the  subjects  of  ridicule. 
After  continuing  in  a  style  merely  indecent,  he  concludes 
with  a  reflection  dragged  in  on  the  differences  in  religion :— ^ 

If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fea 
in  marriage  for  young  Charbon,  the  Puritan,  and  old  Poysam,  thr 
Papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heade 
are  both  one — they  may  jowl  horns  together,  like  any  deer  in  ths 
herd.  e 

Count.    Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth'd  and  calumnious  knavo? 

Hei%  is  the  character  of  the  fool,  such  as  Shakspere 
intended,  and  'calumnious'  answers  to  what  be  elsewhere 
points  out  as  blasphemous  and  profane.  The  Clown  aftei*- 
wards  sings  a  couplet  to  the  effect,  that  *  marriage  comes  by 
destiny.'  At  the  mention  of  Helen,  he  proceeds  to  some 
song  about  one  good  woman  in  ten  : — 
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Count,  What  one  good  woman  in  ten  f  yon  eorrnpt  the  song, 
Birrah. 

Clo,  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is  a  purifying  o'  the 
long.  Wonld  God  would  serve  the  world  bo  all  the  year  I  we'd  find 
no  fault  with  the  tithe  woman,  it  I  were  the  parBon.  One  in  ten, 
quoth  aM  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  bom  but  for  every  blazing 
Btar,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well ;  a  man  may 
draw  his  heut  oat,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

The  Clown  lessens  the  number  of  ^ood  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ception, upon  which  he  can  hang  his  irreligious  wit,  and 
which  he,  by  way  of  irony,  calls  a  '  purifying  of  the  song/ 
The  whole  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  dialogue  in 
the  Scripture  between  Lot  and  the  Deity,  where  a  certain 
number  of  eood  in  so  many  bad  are  to  save  a  city.  The 
next  reflection  is  an  offence  to  God,  recommending  him  to 
serve  the  world  better  with  women,  and  can  only  come  from 
one  who  believes  meidy  in  destiny.  The  same  impious  ob- 
servation coocembig  Uod  and  die  making  of  woman  is 
repeated  in  another  piay,  where  it  is  said  the  devil  does  peat 
injustice  to  God  bj  marring  them  in  the  making.  Tithes, 
and  the  'panon  next,'  come  in  for  a  lai^h,  with  a  rather 
indecent  avowal  of  what  he  would  do  were  he  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  panon,  and  his  determination  throws  a  sosnicion 
upon  the  holy  order.  He  would  'wear  the  surplice  of 
humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  biff  heart'  Birth  is  all  a 
lottery.  He  avows  the  same  of  bad  and  good,  only  Uiere 
are  so  few  prizes,  thai  in  the  drawing  a  man  may  draw  his 
heart  out  before  he  draws  one. 

Having  stamped  the  character  of  Helena,  Shakspere  nays 
no  great  compument  to  Scripture,  when  finding  the  Jung 
unwilling  to  try  her  remedy,  as  a  natural  one^  quotes  Mat> 
thew*s  gospel,  ch.  xL,  v.  25,  the  words  of  Christ,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  rather  doggrel  rhymes:—- 

He  that  of  freateti  works  la  finiaher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister: 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  Judfment  showD, 
When  judges  have  been  babes. 

As  proo6  of  miracles  to  those  who  denied  them,  she  eives 
examples  of  the  rock  of  waters  and  the  dryii^  up  m  the 
Red  Sea  >- 
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Gvenfc  Boodt  btivtt  flown 
From  glmple  loiiroes ;  and  greai  mm  hare  dried. 
When  mindef^hava  hf  tlie  frealep*  been  draied. 

We  snppoae  that  Pharaoh,  and  other  soeptiesy  are  maaai 
tj  the  'greatest,'  tfaonffh  Johnson  says  he  does  not  tee  the 
imrport  of.  the  line.  Much  more  difficolt  does  it  appear  to 
imaerstand  the  next  speech  of  Hdsna»  irhffe  Shakqpera 
seems  bbouring  to  recoiMale  the  hnman  means  and  experience 
lia has  so  much  eiabedy  wSh  the  aaristance  of  heaven: — 

Inspired  merK  so  ly  brsath  Is  barr'di 
It  is  not  so  vlth  Him  that  all  things  know% 
As  til  with  ns  that  square  our  guess  by  shows; 
But  most  it  is  preeomptlon  in  ns,  when 
The  help  of  hevfen  we  eoontthe  set  of  men. 
Bear  siry  of  mj  endeaToun  giTO  eonsent: 
Of  heaTen,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 

Hour  diffisrent  from  the  lofty  lamraage  wMoh  Shakspere 
assigiied  to  reason  in  the  mouth  of  Helena!  Rationalism 
seems  natural  to  Shakspere,  and  he  uses  it  whenerer  he  poe- 
riUj  can*  It  is  an  alternative  when  he  has  recourse  to  reli- 
aioni  which  to  him  appeared  but  another  name  for  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind.  Such  tasks  sat  awkwardly  upon  him, 
and  seem  only  executed  to  carry  on  the  action  of  nis  plays. 
Preliminary  to  the  experiment  on  the  king,  a  scene  is  given 
between  the  Countess  and  the  Clown,  which,  considering  its 
situation  between  a  trial  of  Providence  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  event,  ridiculed  as  a  miracle,  seems  introduced  to  turn 
into  derision,  calling  upon  the  Lord  and  trusting  to  Provi- 
denoe. 

The  Countess  having  occasion  to  send  the  Clown  to  court, 
he  commences  a  series  of  profane  ejaculations  of  O  Lord ! 
O  Lord  1  O  Lord  1  which  he  is  pleased  to  declare  an  'answer 
to  all  questions.'  He  further  explains  the  convenience  of 
this  reply,  by  reference  to  a  '  barber's  block,  which  fits  all 
buttocks.'  *  It  will  do  for  a  duke,  or  a  constable,'  he  con- 
tinues, 'high  or  low,  any  men  having  authority.'  She  re- 
marks, such  an  answer  must  be  of  monstrous  size : — 

do.  Bat  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should 
speak  truth  of  it. 

It  only  requires  the  better  instructed,  he  would  appear  to 
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Lord|  sir/  she  adds  :-^ 


Indeed  your  0  Lord,  air,  is  rery  sequent  to  your  whipping ;  you 
would  viswer  yery  well  to  a  whipping  if  you  were  but  bound  to 't. 

CZo.    I  never  had  worse  Inck  in  my  life,  in  my  O  Lord,  sir. 

He,  howeveri  is  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  serve  him  very 
well  on  trial,  as  she  remarks  :— 

I  see  things  may  serve  long^  but  not  serve  ever. 

Can  there  he  a  donht  that  Shakspere  meant  to  ridicule  the 
belief  and  expression  of  the  Puritans  of  the  times?  It  ap- 
pears, from  a  note  in  Knight's  edition,  that  *  the  whipping  of 
a  domestic  fool  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  writes  to  Mr.  Winwood,  in  1604 — ^**  There 
was  great  execution  done  lately  upon  Stone,  the  fooly  who 
was  well  whipped  in  Bridewell  for  a  blasphemous  speechJ*  * 
This  man  was  no  doubt  punished  as  an  example  to  others. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fools  of  those  times  were  addicted  to 
this  practice,  which  taught  Shakspere  that  liberty  of  speech 
in  them  would  excite  less  surprise  than  in  persons  of  respect- 
able station.  And  as  clowns  were  little  tolerated  in  such 
freedoms,  Shakspere  must  have  been  in  love  with  his  opinions, 
to  have  put  them  forward  under  this  disadvantage. 

It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  profaneness  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  the  tender  ground  on  which  Shakspere  stood, 
when,  as  we  have  said,  the  Countess  herself  is  obliged  to 
apolo^se  for  the  license  of  the  Clown,  and  over  and  over 
again  give  him  hard  names,  which  some  critics  will  suppose 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  faith  of  Shakspere.  We  have 
only  to  say,  that  such  an  inference  was  never  drawn  from  the 
introduction  of  infidelity  before;  and  such  a  slight  veil 
thrown  over  an  author's  intentions  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
when  a  Hume  expressly  declares  his  non-^rticipation  in  the 
sentiments  of  unbelief  he  gives  to  the  characters  in  his  dia- 
lo^es. 

rfe  have  still  further  evidence  of  this  spirit  of  irreligious 
raillery,  in  the  satirical  dialogue  of  Lafeu  and  Parolles,  on 
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minoles.  Ltfen  k  m  old  oonrtier;  ParoUai,  as  hit  name 
implieiy  is  a  man  of  words— «  boaster,  a  '  notorious  liar*-^ 
fifoos  and  impuMWy  aeoordin^  to  oiroamstanoes  (intended  I^ 
Bhakqpere  sometimeSi  we  think,  for  a  carieatoie  of  a  'Pnn^ 
pfk),  a  pretender  to  ereiTthizig,  and  good  for  nothing.  The 
ranedf  of  Helena,  which  haa  eflbotra  the  oore  of  the  king, 
appears  to  Lafisa  a  miiaiclef  whidi  is  to  be  ascribed  ,to 
lieaTen,  and  for  which  heaven  is  to  be  thanked:— 
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phtal  perscmiy  to  make  modem  end  tenilisr  tUnsi.  sspernatwral 
•ad  esaielesi,  Hsnoe  is  it.  that  we  make  trifles  of  teirora :  911- 
soondnf  onnelTes  into  seeminf  ksoirtedfe^  vhen  vo  dMNild  sobmit 
oorselTes  to  an  onlDDOim  lear. 

It  is  imposBible  to  soppose  that  Shakspere  did  not  intend 
to  convey  m  this  speech  a  satire  npon  rdigion,  and  pniae 
of  philoso{diT»  He  has  here  probamy  deUvered  the  opnion 
of  the  free-thinkers  of  his  own  days,  as  of  the  rationalista 
of  oar  timesy  not  only  that  miracks  were  'antique  fables,* 
but  that  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  events  in  the 
ooom  of  nature  and  existence  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  a 
spedal  Providence,  or  a  scheme  of  divine  dispensation.  This 
qpeech  of  Lafeu  expresMS  an  inversion  of  foots.  He  could 
not  mean  that  the  *  philosojriiical'  really  saw,  in  modem  and 
femiliar  things,  anything  'supernatural.'  A  Providence 
they  saw  in  the  cause  of  nature,  but  supematuralism  only  in 
especial  revehitions.  We  think  Shakspere  may  have  intro- 
duced the  above  confusion  of  terms  on  purpose  to  defend 
his  philosophical  friends  from  a  charge  made  against  them 
of  believing  in  chance.  If  they  did  imagine  all  wings  to  be 
TOoduced  by  chance,  the  result  would  be  most  supernatural. 
Hume,  and  oUier  aUieistical  writers,  had  afterwards  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  supposing  things  were 
effected  by  chance ;  and  we  uink  Shakspere  made  an  old 
man  talk  and  betray  his  ignorance  on  a  subject  he  knew 
nothing  about,  in  order  to  throw  early  ridicule  on  the  ac- 
cusers and  the  accusation. 

After  having  stated  the  question  so  as  to  prejudge  it, 
Shakspere  makes  Lafeu  draw  conclusions  from  it  m  fovour 
of  atheism — not  only  ascribing  to  knowledge  the  indifference 
felt  for  the  judgment  of  heaven  and  the  terrors  of  revelation. 
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but  attribatine  the  veneration  of  a  superior  being,  and  de- 
pendence on  Frovidence,  to  ignorance  and  fear,  which  he 
makes  Lafeu  recommend  to  the  worship  and  obedience  of 
l»eliever8.  That  everything  is  unknown  with  regard  to 
powers  in  heaven,  is  the  objection  which  Shakspere  per- 
petually makes  to  believers  in  these  opinions,  showing  that 
he  thought  there  was  no  areument  for  them,  and  that  he  paid 
no  r^ard  to  revelation  which  had  settled  these  questions. 
Thoueh  the  cure  of  the  king  was  not  a  terror,  but  a  blessing, 
yet  Shakspere  returns  to  his  former  charge.  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  La&u,  he  reproduces  the  sentiment  of  Casca, 
reproving  the  want  of  relisious  veneration  in  Caasius ;  Shak- 
spere evidently  showing  tnat  he  thought  with  Lucretius,  that 
fear  was  the  origin  of  religion,  rather  than  love  and  grati- 
tude towards  a  l^evolent  creator. 

Lafeu  continues,  Parolles  taking  up  his  words :  their  ob- 
servations at  first  being  reflections  on  the  medical  profession. 
Shakspere  makes  Macbeth  also  indul^  in  some  sarcastic 
remarks  on  the  healing  art  and  its  practitioners,  showing  that 
he  was  much  like  Moli^,  satirising  alike  all  classes  and  all 
pretensions  open  to  attack.  But  these  are  mere  excursions 
to  the  constant  fire  of  raillery,  and  the  train  of  reasoning, 
which  he  sets  in  motion  against  religion.  He  quickly  re- 
turns to  the  subject    Parolles  says  of  the  cure : — 

If  yoa  will  have  it  In  showing,  yoa  shall  read  it  in ^What  do 

yoa  call  there  ? 

La/.    A  sbowiDg  of  a  heavenly  eifect  on  an  earthly  actor. 

Par.  That's  it,  I  woald  have  said  the  very  same.  Nay,  'tis 
strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and 
ho  is  of  a  most  facinorons  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the 

Laf.    Very  hand  of  heaven. 
Par.    Ay,  so  I  say. 
La/.    In  a  most- 
Par.    And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence; 

which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone 

the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be— • 
La/.    Generally  thankful. 
Par.    1  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well. 

Warburton  allows  the  object  of  this  dialogue  to  be  ridicule. 

He  says  the  words  '  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  efiect,'  &c., 
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are '  the  tide  of  aomepunphlet  here  ridiciiled.'  Now  if  this  hv. 
ridicule  of  a  pamphlety  it  is  not  only  of  the  title,  but  of  the 
Mibjeot— -of  religion,  g£  its  language  and  spirit ;  it  cannot 
be  denied^  that  essentially  the  most  orthodox  sentiments  of 
Christians  and  thcdr  opinions  on  divine  Providence  are  hero 
ddivsMd.  If  ridicule  is  intended  here, then  itis  intended  in 
many  other  instances  where  religion  is  introduced,  and  more 
so  wbese  the  ridicule  is  more  direct  than  in  this  ironical 
assumption  of  rdigion.  If  Shakspere's  satire  was  directed 
aninst  a  rdigious  pamphlet  of  the  times,  and  if  it  bore 
rnatian  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  oonvenndon,  the  writing 
probably  refiarred  to  some  great  political  event  in  histoiy,  or 
ta  somekhmg  extraordinary  in  the  domestic  afilEurs  of  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  it  only  shows  the  more  how  Shak- 
spere  estimated  the  idea  of  a  JProvidenoe  being  oonoemed  in 
the  transaotioas  of  mankind.  It  shows  what  we  set  out 
with  to  be  the  more  probable— that  it  was  a  contrast  between 
the  sceptical  and  the  pious  theory,  in  fiivour  of  the  former. 
The  king's  speech  on  tiie  rejection  of  Helena  by  Bertram,  is 
very  material,  as  to  one  common  nature,  common  substance, 
and  conunon  end,  here  and  hereafter:— 

Strange  is  it  that  <mr  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  poor'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  diflbrences  bo  mighty.    Honours  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers :  the  mere  word's  a  slave 
Bobosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave ; 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honoured  bones,  indeed. 

This  is  followed  by  a  curious  dialogue  between  Lafcu  and 
Parolles: — 

La/,    Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his  recantation. 

Far.    Recantation  ? — My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

La/.    Is  it  not  a  language,  I  speak  ? 

Par,  A  most  harsh  one  ;  and  not  to  bo  understood  without 
bloody  succeeding.    My  master  ? 

Some  ridicule  of  religion  afterwards  made  out  of  tliis  title 
of  Lord  and  Master.  Blood  succeeding  to  recaiitution,  refers 
to  the  consequences  of  religion.     The  dialogue  continues: — 
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Par.    M  J  lord,  jcm  do  me  most  Insupportable  veztlkm. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hoU  pains  for  thj  sake,  and  mj  poor  doing 
otemal.  *  *  Sirrah^  jour  lord  and  maater'a  married,  there's 
news  for  you :  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  nnfeignedly  beseech  your  lorddiip  to  make  some 
reserration  of  your  wrongs.  He  Is,  my  good  b>rd :  whom  I  serve 
above  is  my  master. 

Laf.    Who  ?  Qod  ? 

Par,    Ay,  sir. 

Laf.    The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master. 

When  Helena  inqnires  of  the  Clown  after  her  mother,  the 
Countess,  he  describes  the  state  of  persons  who  haye  every- 
thing in  this  life  to  make  them  hapny,  yet  are  longing  after 
a  future  state  of  happiness*  No  cloubt  this  was  done  to 
ridicule  the  pious ;  and  the  intention  is  still  more  marked  by 
Hejam  requiring  an  explanation,  and  he  giving  the  meaning 
of  his  enigmatic  speech : — 

BeL  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  thai  she^s  not  very 
weU? 

Clo.    Truly,  she's  very  well  faideodi  bol  for  turo  thingSt 
Ed.    What  two  things  « 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  Qod  send  her  qi^ckly ; 
the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  from  whenee  Qod  send  her  quicUy. 

We  shall  find  other  sarcastic  remarks^  similar  to  these  on 
the  belief  of  a  future  state.    Here  the  Clown  says  it  is  a  pity 


Bertram,  speaking  to  Lafeu  of  Parolles,  says :— - 

I  do  assure  yon,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in  loiowledge,  and  ac- 
cordingly valiant. 

Lrf.  I  have  then  tinned  against  his  ezperienoe,  and  transgressed 
against  his  valour ;  and  my  state  that  way  is  dangsroos,  since  I 
cannot  yet  find  it  in  my  heart  to  repent. 

Here  is  the  introdiiction,  and  satire  upon  the  phraseology, 
of  reugion. 
Ber,    It  may  bo,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 
Laf.    And  shall  do  so  over,  though  I  took  him  at  his  prayers. 

A  state  Shakspere  was  fond  of  ridiculing.  Parolles  eires 
an  irreverential  application  to  the  mondity  and  words  of 
Jesus  :— 

T  2 
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Farewellf  Momieur :  I  have  spokeo  better  of  you,  than  you  have 
or  will  to  deaerre  at  my  huid ;  but  we  most  do  goo<l  against  oviL 

Helena,  parting  from  Bertram,  talks  of  her  'homely 
stars '  havine  failed. 

Helena  said  she  did  not  care  for  heayen,  or  mother,  so 
much  as  Bertram :  she  has  an  expression  very  similar,  when 
she  determines  to  quit  the  house,  that  Bertram  may  not  fly 
the  country,  but  return  home : — 

I  will  begone : 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence. 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no.  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  hn  the  house, 
And  angels  offic'd  all. 

The  lords  conspire  to  make  Parolles  suppose  that  he  is 
taken  by  the  enemy.    One  of  them  says : — 

If  he  do  not  ofifor  to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in 
his  power  against  yon,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul 
npon  earth,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  anything.  *  *  *  Is 
not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  *  *  that  damns  himself  to  do, 
and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do  it  ? 

Diana,  in  answer  to  the  addresses  of  Bertram,  has  a  speecli 
npon  the  absurdity  of  oaths,  to  the  effect  that  what  is  true 
makes  the  truth;  tnat  not  the  most  holy  oath  which  any  man 
will  take,  will  make  a  thing  different  from  what  it  is ;  that  the 
fact  proves  the  oath,  and  oaths  are  unsealed  conditions.  In 
a  different  style,  and  on  a  more  serious  occasion,  does  Shak- 
spere  make  Brutus  speak  against  oaths.  A  lord,  mentioning 
this  boasted  intrigue  of  Bertram's,  says : — 

Now,  Qod  delay  our  rebellion ;  as  we  are  ourselves,  what  things 
are  we  ? 

As  if  to  say,  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  if  we  are  ourselves, 
and  not  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  what  are  we? 
The  second  lord  answers : — 

Merely  our  own  traitors, 

and  rebukes  him  to  the  effect — That  whatever  we  do  wron<r 
is  to  our  own  injury,  we  act  against  ourselves.  Tliis  S 
Shakspere's  morality  versus  religion. 

The  first  lord  makes  the  following  moral  reflection  upon 
mankind: — 
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Tho  wob  of  our  lifo  is  of  a  mingled  TMrn^  good  and  ill  together; 
our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  £uilts  whipped  them  not ;  and 
our  crimes  woidd  despair,  if  they  were  not  chenahed  bj  oar  Tirtues. 

This  at  least  is  an  amiable  and  beneTolent  yiew  of  human 
nature,  and  one  encouraging  us  to  do  good  under  all  circum- 
stances, even  in  the  midst  of  our  fiedlings  off  from  virtue. 
Bertram  says  of  ParoUes : — 

He  has  deceiTed  me  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

This  frequent  mention  by  Shakspere  of  this  description  of 
prophets,  looks  as  if  he  thought  them  all  possessed  with 
lying  inspirations.  As  a  joke,  they  give  Parolles  a  pre^ 
tended  friar  to  whom  to  confess  himself.  When  asked 
whether  his  answer  shall  be  set  down,  he  answers : — 

111  take  the  saerament  on't,  how  and  which  way  you  will. 
Ber,    All's  one  to  him,  what  a  past  saving  slare  is  this  I 

*  All's  one'  to  Shakspere,  who,  as  Johnson  said,  after  all 
delighted  in  such  a  character  as  Parolles.  The  second  Lord 
says,  he  will  not  believe  '  a  man  can  have  everything  in  him 
by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly.'  Was  not  this  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  ?  In  Parolles  begging  for  his 
life,  we  have  the  language  of  the  sect,  and  the  phraseology 
of  religion : — 

Mj  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die,  but  that  my 
oiTencos  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let 
mo  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  in  the  stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I  may  live. 

The  love  of  life  with  him,  however,  is  greater  than  the  dread  of 
something  after  death,  which  frightened  Hamlet  andClaudio. 
This  is  nature,  and  gives  the  strong  a  hope  of  immortality. 
Yet  Shakspere  represents  life  not  worth  having,  the  love  of 
it  a  weakness,  the  friture  state  a  nonsensical  fear,  and  death 
to  be  desired  as  the  end  of  existence.  Parolles  being  asked 
ii'  gold  wiU  corrupt  one  of  the  officers,  he  answers : — 

Sir,  for  a  quart  cPeeu  he  will  sell  the  fee  simple  of  his  salvation, 
the  inheritance  of  it,  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a 
perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. 

A  nobleman  had  before  said,  that  Parolles  would  forfeit 
his  soul  upon  earth  for  a  lie,  which  he  offered  to  do  upon  the 
sacraments.     Here  it  is  said  more  elaborately  of  another ; 
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WBfi^  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Shakflpere  ra^ts  it  almost  word 
farword:  andwhatdcMS  it  mean  i  that  ror  the  most  insignifi- 
eant  thing  a  man  would  not  only  sdU  his  o¥m  salvation,  but 
the  salvatioa  of  all  the  world,  redeemed  hj  the  sacrifice  of 
JemSt  Setting  it  against  the  most  insi^ficaot  thing,  does 
not  it  express  Shakspere^s  idea  of  the  msignificancy  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption^  and  the  great  object  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

Found-ottt-Parolles  says : — 

ThenPs  plaoe  sod  meant  for  erarj  man  allTei  111  after  them. 

This  is  the  phQosophy  of  Mandeville  in  the  Bees : — 

L^m,  We  may  plek  a  tlKNMiiid  saDeta  ere  we  light  on  sneh 
another  herb. 

Oh.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  maijoram  of  the  aallet^  or, 
rather,  the  herb  of  graoe. 

La/,    They  are  not  sallet-herbSi  yon  knave,  thoy  are  nose-herbs. 

do,  I  an  no  great  Nebocbadneiar,  sir,  I  han)  not  much  skill  in 
grass. 

After  more  immorality  and  some  indecency,  Lafcu  says : — 

Thon  art  both  knave  and  fool. 

Ofe.    At  your  serrioe. 

La/,    No,  no,  no. 

Ch,  Why,  suTi  if  I  cannot  serve  yon,  I  can  servo  as  great  a 
prince  as  yoa  are. 

La/.    Who's  that?  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clo.    Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  Eogliah  name ;  but  his  phisnomy  is 
more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 
Laf,    What  prince  is  that  ? 

Cto,  The  black  prince,  sir;  alias  the  prince  of  darkness;  alias 
the  devil  f 

Lc^.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give  thee  not  this  to  sug* 
geet  thee  from  ray  master  thoa  talkest  of ;  servo  him  stilL 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodhmd  fellow,  sir,  that  always  lovod  a  great  fire ; 
and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire. 

Then  determined  to  retort  on  Lafeu^  he  insinuates  that 
Lafeu  is  more  the  devil's  servant  than  he  is,  and  he  will 
leave  him  to  play  courtier  to  tliat  prince  as  well  as  the  king 
of  France,  he  therefore  continues : — 

But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  woild  ;  lot  his  nobility  remain 
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in  his  ooHit.  I  am  for  tho  houao  with  the  narrov  gate,  vhtch  I  lak« 
to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter;  some  that  humble  themselves 
may,  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender ;  and  they  will  be  for 
the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  Inroad  gate  and  the  great  fire. 

The  roMons  why  he  liked  a  good  fire  he  trans&ro  to  Lafeu, 
who  being  as  the  children  of  the  world,  chill  and  tender, 
will  prefer  the  heat,  and  go  the  way  that  leads  to  hell.  Firs(^ 
the  Old  and  then  the  New  Teatameaat  is  hdd  up  to  ridicule. 
Here  we  are  told  the  many  will  be  damned,  as  befiHre,  many 
of  the  rich.  At  least  thi>Be  times  has  this  jest  been  repeated 
— the  subject  of  the  satire  being  the  words  of  Jesos. 

Yet  Warburton  says  of  this  very  speech  of  the  clown — 
*  Shakspere  is  bat  rardf^  guUty  of  such  impioui  troth.'  The 
coufession  is  made  by  this  great  divine  of  Shakspere's  occa- 
sional impiety  with  regard  to  a  future  state.  Though  identic 
cally  the  same  is  three  times  issued  as  the  current  coin  of 
ShiUiispcrc's  mind.  Shakspere  is  'rarely  guilty  of  such  im- 
pious trash/  trying  to  pass  false  for  real  wit  Here  we  have 
Warburton  and  Knight  both  allowing,  and  both  denying, 
Shakspere's  infidelity ;  and  we  have  Jdinson  recognising,  m 
Parolles'  speeches,  Shakspere's  '  manner,'  which  Warburton 
says  is  rarely y  and  Johnson  often  recurring,  in  words,  and 
carried  out  as  a  principle  of  composition. 

Johnson  obseryes  that  *  Paroiles  has  many  of  the  linea- 
ments of  Falstafi^,  and  seems  to  be  the  character  which 
Shakspere  delighted  to  draw — a  fellow  that  had  more  wit 
than  virtue,  l^ough  justice  required  that  he  should  be  de- 
tected and  exposed,  yet  his  vices  sit  so  fit  in  him,  that  he  is 
not  at  last  sufiercd  to  starve.'  So,  according  to  our  great 
moralist — for  Johnson  in  these  observations  speaks  as  one^- 
Shakspere  had  a  preference  in  character,  and  of  course  in 
drawing  it,  he  had  a  preference  for  the  opinions  he  endowed 
it  with.  It  was  this  wit  which  was  impiety;  it  was  this 
want  of  virtue  which  made  FabtafF  and  Farolles  agree. 
Shakspere,  we  are  told,  delighted  in  such  characters,  and  in 
wit,  as  Johnson  elsewhere  tells  us,  at  the  expense  of  religion. 
Here  was  the  want  of  moral  justice  in  the  catastrophe. 
Johnson,  in  his  preface,  remarks  of  Shakspere — *  The  poet 
does  not  neglect  his  favourite,  though  he  can  show  the  most 
savage  indifference  to  innocent  mediocrity.'    He  makes  Pa- 
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all'6  well  that  inds  well. 


rolleB  no  worse  off  than  he  was  before— contented  to  cat  and 
Ihre.  Ab  m  Measure  for  Measure,  Johnson  rcmarksi  Shakspere 
makes  the  dnke  remember  to  pardon  the  onbelievinff  felon 
ffoaltv  of  two  murders,  whilst  he  punishes  the  mere  libeller 
of  his  person.  Parolles  is  more  true  to  his  pretensions,  hj 
sajine  he  will  thank  Ood  for  Lafeu's  benevolaMie:  this, 
pfobiublT,  being  said  in  satire  of  the  Puritans,  who  would 
aeknowledge  gratitude  as  only  due  to  Ood :  at  any  rate  it  is 
imfAetj  in  the  month  of  Parollesy  who  had  just  shown  his 
utter  maregaid  of  Ood. 
Diana  says,  produoing  Helena : — 

So  there^  my  riddle — one,  thii's  dead,  is  quick. 
And  now  behold  the  mesntng. 

The  phraseology  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  entwined 
in  a  riddle. 
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Okb  word  more^  I  beseMh  jwu  If  yon  be  not  too  maeh  cloyed 
with  £Bit  meat,  oar  hnmble  author  will  oontinae  the  ftory  with  Sir 
John  in  it,  and  make  you  mem  with  fidr  Katharine  ot  France ; 
where,  for  anything  I  know,  Fustaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless 
already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. 

These  last  words  of  the  epilogue  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  IV.,  constitute  our  author  s  prolojzue  to  this  play. 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  asKed  ror  Falstaff  aeain  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Shakspere  and  the  public  both  indulged  their  natural  inclina- 
tions to  restore  him  to  a  scene  where  he  had  diooped  under 
the  heaviness  of  the  religion  which  the  new  king  evinced  in 
the  play  of  Henry  FV. 

Snakspere,  it  is  said,  intended  to  have  carried  his  Falstaff 
through  the  play,  whigh  would  have  made  it  more  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest,  but  he  gradually  gave  into  his  subject  which 
was  the  heroic,  and  afterwards  added  the  chorusses  to  suit 
the  style  of  a  drama,  rather  foreign  to  him,  to  his  audience, 
and  to  stage  effect  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  allowed  to 
be  not  so  successAil  as  his  other  plays,  may  be  given  as 
instances  where  religion  being  oblig^  to  be  introduced  as  the 
staple  of  character,  was  not  natural  to  the  author,  and  re- 
prised his  excursions. 

This  play  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  two  churchmen 
— the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Ely.  Shak- 
spere never  draws  these  characters  to  advantage,  and  here 
he  represents  the  two  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  determining 
to  prevent  a  reform  of  the  church  by  throwing  the  whole 
world  into  confusion.  Knight  says  of  the  opening  scene, 
tliat  Shakspere  took  it  from  Hall,  '  who  was  as  bitter  a  hater 
of  priopts  as   Hume ; '  but  in    Hume's  history  wo  doubt 
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whether  there  is  a  passage  more  satirical  of  religion,  and 
more  expressive  of  materialism^  than  the  speech  he  pats  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  miracles  and 
natural  causes.  The  intention  of  their  meeting  is  to  show 
that  they  must  look^tft  pnlil?ji  *^"^  "^*  to  Prftyid^pcftf  to 
defend  the  diurch. 

Bpeakins  of^Henry's  sudden  change  from  the  foolish 
prince  to  me  wiser  king,  Ely  refers  it  to  natural  causes,  and 
compares  it  by  analognr  wiA  other  thin^,  which  bad  in  ap- 
pearance often  conoeu  what  afe  better  m  reality,  and  grow- 
ing in  secret,  only  wait  the  opportunity  to  show  themselves. 
Canterbury  answers  almost  in  tne  words  of  the  philosophical 
persons  mentioned  by  Lafeu : — 

It  must  be  80 ;  for  mincles  are  oeas'd ', 
And  therefore  we  xnuBt  needs  admit  the  moans. 
How  Udngs  are  perfected. 

Meaning  that  they  would  have  it  a  miracle  if  they  could, 
but  they  are  now  obliged  to  acknowledge — at  least  among 
themselves — that  all  thmgs  proceed  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  not  from  special  Providence.  Now,  Christians 
think  that  in  no  way  is  divine  Providence  more  shown  than 
in  the  rep^itance  and  reformation  of  a  sinner;  but  the 
remedy  which  almost  all  ascribe  to  heaven,  these  prelates 
ascribe  to  ourselves.  Shakspere  seems  to  go  round  the  circle 
of  every  possible  idea,  in  order  to  dispense  with  providential 
interference  in  human  affairs.  Even  in  such  an  uncommon 
event  of  history,  one  of  such  general  moment  as  the  change 
in  the  manners  of  Henry,  even  in  the  great  political  changes 
of  the  past  and  the  present  reign,  interwoven  with  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  these  prelates  did  not  acknowledge  any  but 
natural  means;  they  did  not  give  any  credit  to  religion,  showed 
no  gratitude  to  God  for  escape  from  the  rapacious  hands  of 
the  aristocracy.  Not  a  sentiment  of  religion  when  you  woidd 
most  look  for  it,  and  irrelirion  where  you  would  least  expect 
it,  is  common  with  our  dramatist — another  answer  to  the 
vulgar  objection  that  Shakspere  only  speaks  in  character, 
and,  therefore,  no  iiTcligious  sentiment  can  be  attached  to 
him.  The  proof  is  directly  to  the  contrary — a  proof  which 
he  nearly  always  gives  in  inakinpf  priests  talk  philosophi- 
cally.    It  is  Knight  who  says  of  IJenry  V  — <  It  was  for  the 
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old  chronicIenB  to  talk  of  his  miraculous  conversion ;  it  was 
for  Sliakspere  to  show  the  gradations  of  his  coarse.'  But 
Shakspere  makes  the  chroniclers — ^that  is,  the  priests  of  old 
times,  who  had  such  a  tendency  to  talk  of  miracles— -talk 
just  the  contrary. 

Canterbury,  when  asked  by  Henry  V.  whether  he  can,  m 
conscience,  ckom  the  throne  of  France,  answers,  as  the  Jews 
did:— 

The  sin  upon  m^  head,  dread  sovereign  1 
For  in  the  book  of  Nmnbers  is  it  writ. 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  anto  the  daughter. 

This  is  a  quotation  that  may  be  held  as  suitable  to  the 
person  of  the  auoter ;  but  oonsiderine  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed,  'tenderness'  of  b(Hy  things  woiUd  have 
omitted  it.  Nothing  can  be  less  clerical,  mid  more  irreli- 
giously cruel,  than  the  rest  of  his  speech.  Shakspere  shows 
how  religion  can  defend  the  worst  of  actions,  he  makes  the 
war  originate  in  the  counsels  of  holy  men,  and  the  king  play 
the  sopnist  in  the  cause. 

Bardolph  ^r<n>ose8  to  Nvm  a  reconciliation  with  Pistol, 
who  has  marriea  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  spite  of  her  troth  plighted 
to  Nym.  The  jilted  soldier  answers  with  one  of  those  phi- 
losophical reflections  so  often  found  in  the  mouths  of  these 
men  in  our  poet's  plays.  The  observation  impliflfl  tho  n^r. 
tainty  of  life,  that  we  are  certain  of  n(o^b»Tig  aIap  ;  the  uncer- 
tainty  when  death  may  come  of  what  may  happen  to  us — 
the  one  is,  the  other  may  be,  that  is  the  conclusion  in  which 
he  rests : — 

'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that 's  the  certain  of  it ;  and 
when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest, 
that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. — I  cannot  tell ;  thina  must  be  as  they 
may :  men  may  sloop,  and  they  may  have  their  uiroats  about  them 
at  that  time ;  and  some  say  knives  have  edges.  It  mast  be  as  it  may ; 
though  patience  be  a  Urod  mare^  yet  she  will  plod.  There  mnst  be 
coodustons. 

Thus  is  prefaced  Jack  Falstaffs  approaching  death.  It  is 
announced  that  he  has  taken  to  his  bed,  and  Uie  boy,  an  apt 
pupil  of  the  knight,  tdls  Bardolph  to  put  his  nose  in  between 
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the  theetgy  and  do  tlic  office  of  a  wanning  pan.  Nym  again 
gnyfly  <  It  must  be  as  it  may/  Pistol  Bays,  *  Falstaff,  he  is 
dead,'  and  encoura^  himself  and  the  rest  to  be  '  manly^ 
hlithe^  vaunting,  bristling^  with  courage/  on  the  occasion. 
Such  is  the  admonition  they  draw  from  the  solenmity  of  the 
dyinff  hour.  The  conyersation  which  follows,  with  a  des- 
cription of  FalstafTs  last  moments,  is  a  satire  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  characterise.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the 
dialogue : — 

Bar,  Would  I  were  with  him,  wlieresome'er  he  is— either  in 
heaTen  or  beU. 

Bums,  in  an  epitaph  on  a  friend,  has  addressed  to  him 
exactly  the  same  sentiment.  What  has  occurred  to  Bums 
and  Shdcspere,  probably  arose  from  both  being  of  one  mind 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  idea  itself  exhibits  neither 
an  appreciation  of  heayen,  nor  fear  of  hell.  Shelley  de- 
clares that  he  ^  would  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  and 
Lord  Bacon,  than  sent  to  heaven  with  Paley  and  Malthus.'^ 
These  coincidences  are  far  from  accidental.  Yet  while  the 
irreverence  of  Bums  and  Shelley  is  acknowledged,  that  of 
Shakspere  is  denied : — 

Mn,  Quickly,  Nay,  sure  bo's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Arthnr's  bo8oni> 
if  ever  man  went  to  Arthar's  bosom. 

This  is  poor  old  Jack's  joke  about  Dives,  Lazaras,  and 
the  glutton,  revived  under  a  new  form.  The  idea  of  Abram's 
bosom,  which  is  sometimes  put  seriously  or  hypocritically  in 
the  mouth  of  other  characters,  is  here  made  a  complete  bur- 
lesque of  by  the  mistake  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  who  besides 
doubts  its  truth  while  delivering  it,  *  if  ever  man  did  go' — 
Lazaras  or  any  other — to  Abraham's  bosom.  Besides,  the 
very  idea  of  the  fat  Falstaff,  the  very  reverse  of  Lazarus, 
taking  his  place  in  the  patriarch's  bosom,  is  intended  as  the 
climax  to  the  joke. 

Mrz,  Quickly.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been 
any  chriatom  child.; 

In  Mrs.  Quickly's  opinion,  John  made  as  good  an  end  as  any 
Christian,  and  was  as  niucl)  entitled  to  future  bliss.     When 


*  Prctucc  to  '  Prometheus  Unl>o\in«l.' 
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from  the  well  known  sipis  of  death  she  knew,  as  she  says, 
^  there  was  but  one  way/  she  told  him  to  be  of  good  checi  • 
as  he  had  *  cried  out  God,  God,  God  !  three  or  four  times/ 
Shakspere  appears  so  often  to  have  had  in  View  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  here  tlic  ejaculation  that  Jesus  made  three  or  four 
times  calling  upon  God,  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
Shakspere  has  been  so  openly  and  avowedly  profane  in  the 
character  of  FalstafF,  making  such  impious  parallels  and 
allusions,  not  trembling  before  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
incidents  of  religion,  that  such  opinion  is  warranted. 

FalstafTs  ejaculation  of  'God,  God,  God,'  was  natural 
in  his  last  moments;  but  Mrs.  Quickly,  true  to  the  old 
knight's  example  when  any  one  had  mentioned  anything  of 
the  Kind  to  him,  says : — 

Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not  think  of  Qod ;  I 
hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet. 

Nym,    They  say  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.    Ay,  that 'a  did. 

Bard.    And  of  women. 

Quick.    Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Bay.    Yes,  tiiat  'a  did,  and  said  they  were  devils  incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation :  Hwas  a  colour  he  never 
Uked. 

Bay.    'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about  women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women :  but  then  he 
was  rhenmatio ;  and  talked  of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Bay.  Bo  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon  Bardolph^a 
nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell  ? 

After  Mrs.  Quickly  had  given  her  parody  of  a  Christian's 
end,  in  that  of  Fabtaff,  his  certain  hope  of  salvation,  and 
his  state  of  preparation  under  her  able  ministry,  they  thu» 
fall  to  quizzing  each  other's  foibles  as  the  ones  which 
Falstaff  condemned  on  his  death  bed.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  burlesque  scene  (of  an  event  from  which  impressive  les- 
sons are  to  be  learned)  should  not  set  the  audience  in  an 
uproar  of  laughter,  and  would  do  so  now. 

Shakspere  ends  not  with  Falstaff  without  letting  us  sec 
that  the  profane  old  man  could  be  tickled  at  the  sight  of 
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Bndolph'a  noM  etm  is  tbe  jmi  of  derth-  tlwt  Mb  wit 
oodd  mi  vpon'  fdligioii  tvoi  when  ha  body  was  growiiig 
coU. 

8ef«nd  impietkB  by  Bardolphi  Tfjm,  Piftol,  and  Boj, 
ara  pnaed  over  tbe  itage  doriiig  the  taldng  of  Harflenr.  A 
WeUnnao,  Scotdmiaii,  and  Iridimaii,  are  introdaced  to 
awMr.  They  take  oatba  with  the  moat  horrid  intentioiis,  fi»r 
esample:*- 

WatdkyindybyGhrbhydotiotliina,  *  *  aoOodaa'me  *  *  tliece 
la  lhi«ais  to  be  enl,  and  then  fih  noSiDf  dooa»  to  Ghrith  aa' me,  la. 

Johnaon  says  ^-^  It  were  to  be  wiahed,  that  tlie  poor  mer^ 
rimeDt  of  thisdialogiie  had  not  been  porohaaed  with  ao  maeh 
profiueneab'  Shakapers  makes  Bardolph  be  haaped  for 
steidaig  the.  Pix  which  hoUs  the  consecrated  warar,  and 
which  is  an  object  of  worship  by  Roman  Catholica.  Con- 
^^^^  the  qpinions  of  the  agi&  this  woold  be  a  merit  in  the 
estimation  or  Shakspere's  aacutoir.  But  Bardol^  wilk 
the  'bubokles'  does  not  obtain  his  dismissal  withovt  an 
aUnsion  to  his  'fires  being  ont'  The  serionsness  of  the  oo- 
cnrrence  delays  not  our  author's  flippancy.  'This  poot,' 
sa3rs  Johnson^  in  allusion  to  this  drcnmstanoey  'is  always 
more  careful  about  the  present  than  the  future^  about  ms 
andience  than  his  readers. 

We  think  the  audience  must  hare  sympathised  with 
FlueUen,  when  in  his  comparison  of  Henry  with  Alexander, 
he  says  Alexander  in  his  cups  killed  Clytus,  but  Heniy  in 
his  sober  senses  killed  his  best  fiiend — Falstaff.  We  think 
this  sentiment  is  spoken  in  character  by  Shaksperey  who  liked 
the  dfice  of  presenting  on  the  stage  the  impieties  of  Faktaff 
and  his  companions,  much  better  than  the  religion  of  the 
king.  Knignt  has  observed,  where  they  stand  in  compa- 
rison, how  miserably  inferior  is  the  prayer  of  Richmond  to 
the  spirited  and  irreligious  address  of  Richard  III.  to  his 
army.  As  Richmond's  speech  might,  so  might  Henry's  be 
addressed  to  Mars,  only  it  introduces  the  performance  of 
mnoBOH  for  the  dead,  and  reveals  an  hypocrisy  of  the  heart, 
to  which  the  king  himself  confesses.  Sliakspere  has  put  to- 
gether the  king^s  killing  all  bis  prisoners,  and  the  death  of 
ffiJstaff,  probably  as  equal  offences  in  his  judgment,  and  we 
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think  the  reflections  of  Fluellcn  on  the  piety  of  tlie  king 
iifler  the  battle  intended  for  mockery. 

The  king  converses  with  one  of  his  captains  as  follows  : — 

Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  viUikge; 
And  be  it  death  proehdmed  through  our  host, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  Qod, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.    Is  it  not  lawful,  an  pleafle  your  majesty,  to  tell  how  many 
is  kiUod  ? 

K.  Hen.    Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment, 
That  Qod  fought  Ibr  OS. 
Flu.    Yes,  my  eonsdence,  he  did  ns  great  goot. 

This  is  not  only  ridiculing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  said 
in  the  bulletins  to  be  killed,  but  what  is  more  revolting, 
thanking  God,  not  for  the  victory  of  the  living,  but  for  the 
death  of  their  enemies. 

Where  was  Kni^t's  reverential  mind,  or  the  statute  ? 
they  must  have  been  both  asleep  in  this  play.  When  did  the 
law  apply  to  the  introduction  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  if 
it  did  not  in  thb  pla^  ?  What  was  the  rule  of  the  lawyers, 
or  of  the  critics,  m  judging  of  the  Uasphemy  of  Shakspere  ? 

Johnson,  however,  has  performed  the  part  of  the  censor  in 
condemning  the  oaths  of  tne  king.  In  one  line  he  swears  by 
'  GkxL's  wiU,'  the  next  *  by  Jove.'  '  The  king  prays,'  says 
Johnson,  'like  a  Christian,  and  swears  like  a  heathen.' 
This  inability  to  maintam  consbtency  in  a  religious  character, 
is  a  proof  the  more  of  want  of  religion  in  tho  author's 
mind. 


v.- 
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Orlando,  in  his  altercation  with  his  brother,  introdaoed  a 
favourite  example  of  Shakspere  from  the  Bible: — 

Shall  I  keep  jour  hogs,  and  eat  husks  vith  them  ?  What  prodi- 
gal portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury  f 

The  wrestler  that  Oliver  engages  to  pat  an  end  to  his 
brother,  has,  as  usual  with  Shs^pere's  villains,  a  smack  of 
the  courtesy  of  religion.  ^  Gk>d  keep  your  worship,'  is  his 
ejaculation.  As  You  Like  It,  enters  more  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  life  than  most  plays.  The  dramatis  pertono!  go  out 
of  the  circle  of  their  own  existences,  characters,  and  times, 
and  adopt  the  individuality  of  Shakspere,  whence  it  has 
been  said  that  Shakspere  wrote  this  comedy  at  a  period  of 
mental  depression.  Hallam  supposes  it  to  be  written  '  when 
his  conscience  smote  him  in  his  own  person,  when  he  was 
troubled  at  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him,  and  the 
society  he  must  have  kept' 

Celia  and  Rosalind  no  sooner  speak  than  they  commence 
a  philosophical  dialo^e ;  and  Shakspere  is  so  much  regard- 
less of  character,  and  possessed  with  one  idea  that  he  makes 
all  alike,  however  foreign  to  their  natures,  instrumental  in  its 
development.  They  speak  ill  of  fortune,  though  in  balanc- 
ing her  favours  they  allow  she  can  scarcely  be  complained  of. 
Yet  they  would  have  her  bestow  nothing  but  smiles.  As  if 
to  usher  in  something  of  a  material  tendency,  Rosalind  says 
Celia  is  speaking  not  of  fortune,  but  of  nature's  offices. 
Thence  ensues  farther  conversation,  rather  incomprehensible, 
as  to  the  superior  influence  of  fortune.  Next  comes  a  cri- 
tique upon  oaths,  the  argument  of  the  whole  of  which  is  that 
if  a  person  swears  by  that  which  is  not,  he  is  not,  in  break- 
ing his  oath,  forosworn.     That  is,  if  a  person  does  not  believe 
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in  a  God,  lie  is  not  forsworn  if  he  takes  the  oath  and  breaks 
it.  Shakspere  tlien  utters,  as  it  were,  a  warning.  When  the 
clown  only  mentions  the  duke,  her  father,  Cdia  sajs : — 

Speak  no  more  of  him,  yoall  be  whipped  for  tuntion  one  of  these 
dajB. 

The  obserration  of  Touchstone,  in  reply,  is  the  key  to  all 
Shakspere's  fools.  :^- 

The  more  pity«  that  fools  maj  not  speak  wisely,  what  wise  men  do 
foolishly. 

What  the  fools  uttered  was  the  wisdom  of  Shakspere,  and 
he  doubtless  desired  to  speak  more  freely  than  he  did,  of 
men  and  things.  The  wisaom  of  the  world,  its  conventional 
teaching,  was  the  real  folly.  Celia  says,  corroborating  the 
truth  of  the  down : — 

By  my  troth,  thoa  say'st  tme ;  for  sinee  the  little  wit,  that  fools 
have,  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  wise  men  have,  makes 
a  great  show. 

When  Le  Beau  wants  to  know  how  he  shall  answer  the 
inquiries  of  Celia,  Touchstone  says : — 

As  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL    Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Le  Beau,  as  treated  by  Touchstone,  is  evidently  a  poor  old 
fool,  in  whose  mouth  Shakspere  puts  religion. 

Orlando,  with  no  hope  of  hereafter,  speiucs  of  death  happen- 
ing to  him  in  the  comoat,  as  a  man  would  defend  suicide : — 

I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  hare  none  to  lament  me ; 
the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing,  only  in  the  world  I  fill 
up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  snppUed  whto  I  have  made  it  empty. 

The  want  of  love  he  believes  he  experiences  makes  him 
willing  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  hate  oimseif.  Old  Adam 
did  love  him.  Charles,  the  wrestler,  talks  of  him  as  '  de- 
sirous to  lie  with  his  mother  earth.'  Le  Beau  takes  his  fere- 
well  of  Orlando : — 

Sir,  fare  yon  well ; 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  yon. 
OrL    I  rest  much  boonden  to  yon ;  tee  you  well  I 
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The  sentiment  is  in  cbwaotery  and  bas  its  wortb  coming 
fieom  the  old  courtier  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  bat  who 
will  WBj,  even  thus  recommended^  it  was  Shakspere's  opin- 
ion«  or  that  it  carried  any  weight  with  the  aadience  or  reader? 
'  When  Rosalind  is  love-struck^and  complains  to  Celia  how 
fiill  of  briars  is  this  working  day  world,  Celia  says : — 

They  are  bot  bars ;  *  *  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our 
Tery  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

This  might  be  a  truth  said  of  his  writings,  alluding  to  the 
i^eoeHity  of  keeping  trodden  paths. 

The  banished  T>iu^  Senior  speaks  materially  of  his  change 
of  tartane.  Exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  he 
ramarloi: — 

These  are  connsellort 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

And  he  says  their  life  finds  good  in  everything :  yet  imme- 
diately after  this  comes,  by  way  of  opposition,  the  observa- 
tions of  Jaques  on  their  chief  employment  and  uleasure  hunt- 
ing. After  exclaiming  against  it,  and  moralising  on  the 
stricken  deer,  his  reporter  says : — 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court,    • 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

Had  a  pious  man  spoken  as  the  Duke,  of  the  good  in  tliis 
world,  a  sceptic,  like  Hume,  in  his  dialogues,  would  dispute, 
like  Jaques,  divine  benevolence,  and  show  there  was  miseiy 
and  unnappiness  wherever  we  went ;  that  whatever  we  did, 
it  was  the  rule  of  life.  There  was  something  left  to  re- 
flection, which  Shakspere  thought  it  not  prudent  to  touch 
Hoon  in  the  invectives  which  '  pierced  through  our  life ;'  for 
life  here,  evidently,  meant  something  more — as  he  had  dis- 
cussed all  the  circumstances  of  life.  Shakspere  was,  as  the 
Duke  said  Jaques  was  in  these  sullen  fits,  *  full  of  matter.' 
Into  the  mouth  of  old  Adam  a  passaee  is  put,  which  is  taken 
from  Luke,  and  delivered  bv  the  author  of  Christianitv : — 
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He  tliat  doth  the  raveni  fSeed, 
Yea,  providently  eaten  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age ! 

This  mieht  be  excused  as  suitable  to  character  if  not  thought 
reverential.  But  Shakspere  has  ridiculed  these  very  words 
in  one  of  his  comic  characters ;  and  in  the  first  instance  of 
want,  Orlcmdo  is  left  to  look  to  his  swoVd  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  old  man. 

ShsJcspere  makes  his  personages  frequently  invoke  the 
heathen  deities : — 

Eos,    0  Japiter !  how  merry  are  my  spirits. 

When  Jaques  is  told  the  Duke  is  seeking  him,  he  says : — 

And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He  is  too  disputable 
for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  manv  matters  as  he :  bnt  I  gire 
heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 

This  is  the  nature  of  reflective  and  contemplative  minds : 
they  do  not  like  to  dispute  on  such  subjects  of  philosophy  as 
were  opened  by  the  Duke  and  his  courtiers;  they  know  the 
danger  to  themselves.  Of  such  disposition  Hume  and  Ben- 
tham  were  said  to  be ;  they  liked  not  the  irritation  of  personal 
controversy,  they  would  practice  seeretiveness  if  they  could. 
Such  a  character,  we  think,  was  Shakspere,  who  could  wish 
to  deliver  himself  on  paper  or  by  his  actors,  as  Jaques  in  the 
forest,  without  being  called  to  task  by  those  present  for  every 
word  he  said.  We  think,  too,  allusion  is  maoe  to  those  who, 
like  the  Duke,  are  praising  themselves  and  everything  as  a 
sort  of  relieious  thanksgiving  and  evidence  of  mdr  belief, 
and  would  nave  all  people  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
themselves,  or  ascribe  their  dissent  to  obstinacy  or  stupimty. 
Jaques  says,  he  thinks  of  as  many  matters  as  he,  tnough 
his  estimate  of  them  maydifier;  ana  as  for  the  bendlts  of  this 
life,  what  he  sets  he  is  thankful  for,  but  diere  is  no  necessity 
to  make  any  boast  of  them,  because  then  thqr  would  be  open 
to  investigation  and  denial.  His  verses  which  follow  are  a 
satire  upon  those  who,  leaving  ease  and  plenty  to  obey  their 
stubborn  wills,  come  to  pass  the  life  which  the  Duke  has  so 
much  praised.  When  he  comes  into  the  presence  of  the 
Duke,  contranr  to  the  expressed  contentment  a£  the  Duke, 
Jaques  inveigns  against  tne  world,  heaven,  fortune,  delivers 
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sentiiiients  of  materialisniy  and  asks  for  the  freedom  of  tlie 
fool  to  express  his  truths.  What  he  had  to  fear  is  seen 
immediately,  for  the  Duke  would  set  him  down  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  becomes  reproachful  and  personal. 

if  Shakspere  was,  as  is  said,  melancholy  when  he  wrote 
this  play,  was  it  not  probable,  when  he  drew  the  character  of 
Jaaues,  and  gave  him  these  sentiments,  that  he  was  annoyed 
at  reeling  that  he  could  not  say  what  he  liked  ? — an  imprison- 
ment the  most  obnoxious  to  a  man  of  genius : — 

Jaq,    A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  woiid  I 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun,^ 
And  raal'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
'  Good  morrow,  fool,'  quoth  I :  '  No,  sir,'  qnoth  he, 
^  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  -/ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke ; 
And  looking  on  it  with  laok-lustre  eye, 
Says,  very  wisely,  *  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus  may  we  see,'  quoth  he, '  how  the  world  wags : 
Tis  bnt  an  hear  ago,  since  it  was  nine ; 
And  after  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ;    • 
And  so,,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe,  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'    When  I  did  hebr 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep^ontemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  saas  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  diaL — 0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  tool !    Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Shakspere  seems  to  use  '  by  food '  as  a  real  oath,  as  it 
was  a  material  truth  that  could  not  be  gainsay ed,  and  suited 
the  character  and  philosophy  of  Jaques.  As  we  do  liTe  by 
food — to  set  the  word  against  the  word — in  Sfaaksperian 
manner  is  the  opposite  of '  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.'  In 
railing  at  fortune,  the  fool  railed  at  the  gifls  of  Proyidenoe 
under  the  name  of  heaven,  censuring  the  ditine  order  of 
thinjra,  which,  with  sceptics,  is  a  way  of  expressing  their 
infidelity.  Jaques  gives,  in  the  words  of  the  fool,  the  senti- 
ments of  atheists  as  to  this  life,  ending  with  those  ominouft 
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And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Shakspere  certainly  only  wished  to  be  comprehended  by 
those  who  were  kindly  disposed  to  Jiim  and  such  doctrines ; 
he  had  every  personcu  reason  not  to  explain  to  those  who 
would  have  been  sai*e  to  have  persecated  him  for  his  candour. 
Malevolence  in  those  times  would  have  equalled  the  igno- 
rance that  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers  evidenced  to  the  in- 
troducers of  learning  in  Shakspere's  Henry  VL  That  which 
was  introduced  was  not  Chnstiany  therefore  they  must  be 
put  to  death.  Such  wasCade's  argument  The  fool's  con- 
clusion is  always  Shakspere's  moral  on  the  subject ;  he  always 
reasons  so  with  life.  But  the  Christiany  whose  reckoning  up 
is  of  an  account  for  a  future  day,  does  not  so  moralise  on 
time.  No  doubt  Shakspere  enjoyed  the  constant  introduc- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  Jaques  exult 
in  them.  With  bitter  irony  he  chuckled  over  the  idea  that 
the  fooI|  in  drawing  these  conclusions  from  the  time  and 
experience,  was  the  '  profound  philosopher,  the  deep-contem- 
plative.' As  to  suitability  of  character,  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  fools  did  talk  philosophy  in  those  days,  any 
more  than  the  clowns  we  see  in  the  circle  at  Astley's.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Shakspere  speaks  when  Jaques 
says : — 

0.  thai  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitioai  for  a  motley  eoat. 

Duhe  8»    Thoa  shalt  have  one. 

Jof,  It  is  my  only  rait ; 

ProTidedy  that  yon  weed  your  better  jadgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise. 

To  this  'motley*  Shakspere  probably  owed  his  security 
in  his  own  times  as  manager  of  a  theatre.  To  this  contriv- 
ance we  owe  the  little  we  know  about  him,  the  apologies  we 
have  for  him  from  a  Johnson  (who  thinks  he  had  no 
opinions  of  his  own),  down  to  a  Sjiight,  who  would  make 
him  a  complete  cijpha*,  without  an  experience  in  this  'strange 
eventful  history.^  Do  not  great  writers,  especially  great 
poets,  write  themselves  in  their  works?  In  the  nature  of  man 
It  must  be  so,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  in  Shak- 
spere's case.     Is  not  the  einpliatic  outbreak  our  poet's  ? — 
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Glv0  me  1mv0 
To  ipeekmy  mliid,  md  I  will  liiroQ|^  and  throiii^ 
OUmim  the  fold  iKMly  of  tht  liiiMM  world, 
If  they  wni  petianUy  reoetfo  mj  medkiaei 

'  W«  not  all  tUs  epoken  for  fbe  allowanoe  of  aatira^  od 
ittgioD  as  well  as  pditiosT  Whaa  tba  Duke  aajs  to 
Jaqoesy  only  asking  ror  this  liberty  of  speech:* 

XleoDtbeel  I eia teU  what Cboa wodUVM do. 
Jof.    Whalylbraoooiiterywoaldldo^biilfoodt 

'  We  almost  hear  Shakspere  saving  ibis  of  his  jdajs,  and 
asUngfiir  more  freedom.  That  makqiere  thooriitiip  Jaqncs 
did  we  think  additkma%  qniarent  mm  his  fSfbitt  Jaqnes 
aigunent  to  opnion  and  tne  last  long  woro,  wEibt  die 
Doke^s  objection  has  no  nMS9n  in  it  What  a  ftrronr  is 
thereiniheanswerof  Jaqnies  to  iheDnkel  'Whatwmdd 
I  do  bat  good?'  It  woud  soit  one  of  oar  modem  enflia- 
riasts  of  progress.  In  the  Duke's  speech,  too,  is  pat  one  of 
the  old  objections  of  the  wise,  that  m  mentioning  yioe  70a 
propagate  it — to  answer  infidelity  you  spread  it  Siloioe 
ana  ignorance  and  darknesB  being  prescription  for  the  foal 
body  of  this  infected  world.  We  tiiink  all  this  of  personal 
application  to  Shakspere  and  his  times,  becaase  it  is  eyidently 
brought  in  as  an  isolated  peculiarity. 

On  the  entrance  of  Orlando,  and  after  the  recital  of  his 
and  Adam's  necessities,  the  Duke  prefaces  the  ibmoos  speech 
of  Jaques  on  the  seven  ages  of  man,  by  pointing  to  them  as 
examples  that  we  are  not  alone  unhap))y,  but  that  th^ie  are 
always  some  more  unhappy. 

In  the  seven  ages  of  man  no  religion  is  mentioned.  The 
ecmdusion  is  strictly  material : — 

Last  scene  of  aU, 
That  ends  Uiii  strange  eyentfol  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  obliTion; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  ejes,  sans  taste,  sans  ererything. 

No  hereafter  to  adjust  these  degrees  of  misery  spoken  of  by 
ibe  Duke,  and  no  thought  that  man  was  made  for  anything 
else  but  to  strut  his  hour  on  the  stage.  Nothing  to  explain 
this  strange  history — certainly  strange  without  a  denoue- 
ment. 
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Shakspere  makes  his  clowns  not  only  talk  philosophy 
indirectly,  but  lets  us  know,  by  their  mention  ot  its  name, 
that  they  are  students  in  the  science — are  philosophers  in 
character.  And  this  he  does  not  to  ridicule  it  in  tinem,  but 
to  point  it  against  the  world.    Touchstone  asks  of  Corin : — 

Hast  any  phikMophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

The  answer  of  Conn  illustrates  a  vast  number  of  mankind, 
infidels  and  belieyers,  who  rest  content  with  the  immediate 
cause,  and  go  no  further : — 

A  s^at  caose  of  the  night  is  laek  of  the  son:  he  that  hath  learned 
no  wit  by  nature,  nor  art^  may  complain  of  good  breeding. 

Touchstone  says  of  Corin,  after  this  speech : — 
Snch  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 

Certainly  not  a  spiritual  one.  What  comes  next  is  an  epi- 
sode, apparently  suggested  to  Shakspere.  It  is  applicable  to 
the  questions  and  r^pies,  as  eliminated  by  the  conmiissioners 
recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  knowledge: 
the  answers  showed  a  state  of  perfect  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  :— 

Touch.    Wast  erer  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,    No,  truly. 

Touch.    Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.    Nay,  I  hope— 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill  roasted  egg  all  on  one 
side. 

Cor.    For  not  being  at  court  ?  your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  saw'st  good 
manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  a 
sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  (perilous)  state, 
shepherd. 

This  is  evidently  intended  as  a  satire  upon  religion,  and 
the  manner  of  it  in  vogue  with  the  Puritans.  The  point  of 
it  is  not  in  the  reply  of  Corin,  as  some  would  only  see. 
That  would  be  but  a  flat  conclusion  to  the  wit  of  Touch- 
stone. On  the  contrary,  Touchstone  returns  to  the  chai^, 
and  answering  his  objections  to  his  appearing  at  court,  says:«- 

Thon  worm's  meat — Learn  of  the  wise. 
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TbiB  is  said  in  irony  of  their  usages  and  of  them,  whom 
lie  thought  silly: — 

Otw.    Yon  hare  too  ooDrUy  a  wit  for  me,  and  111  rest. 

Ta¥eh.  Wilt  thon  rest  damned  ?  Qod  help  tbeej  Bliallow  man ! 
Qod  make  incision  in  thee !  thoa  art  raw. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  parody  on  the  religious  language  of 
those  times,  and  would,  in  these  days,  often  suit  those  exhor- 
tstioDS  to  sinoerSi  who,  showing  no  signs  of  repentance,  no 
opening  of  the  heart  or  enlightenment  of  the  understand^g, 
haire  God  invoked  to  help  them  out  of  their  unhappy  and 
stupid  condition.  The  expression,  *  to  have  incision  made  in 
them,'  is  no  doubt  a  burlesque  of  those  who  call  upon  God 
to  awaken  -sinnon  by  some  sudden  illumination  or  catas- 
trophe. Corin,  though  attacked  upon  a  point  of  religion,  is 
silent  respecting  it,  and  answers : — 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe 
no  man  hate,  euYY  no  man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good, 
content  with  my  harm  :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is  to  see  my 
ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Corin's  morality  is  certainly  beautiful,  and  is  intended, 
doubtlessly  (inasmuch  as  it  is  a  theory  of  life  without  piety, 
a  clause  of  which  any  other  author  would  have  inserted  in  it) 
as  another  of  our  author's  emendations  of  Christianity — as 
Eloisa  says  of  Abelard :  '  and  truths  divine  came  mended 
from  thai  tongue.'  On  Corin  concluding  bv  saying  that  his 
greatest  pride  is  to  see  his  ewes  graze,  and  his  lambs  suck, 
Touchstone  answers  him  by  a  mention  of  sin  arising  from  it. 
A  similar  sentiment  to  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hypocrite, 
and  the  TartufFe  of  Moli^re,  neither  of  which  will  be  sus- 
pected of  having  much  reverence  of  religion : — 

Touch,  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you :  to  bring  the  ewes  and 
the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation 
of  catUe.  ^  *  If  thou  be'st  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  him- 
self will  have  no  shepherds.  I  cannot  see  how  thou  should'st 
'scape. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  the  former  ribaldry  and  satire  on 
religion,  as  well  as  those  professing  it.  Something  more, 
too,  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  devil  having  no  shej>- 
hcrds,  considering  it  is  the  \ery  emblem  employed  by  the 
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Saviour.  This  concludes  tlie  subject,  without  Corin  replying 
to  it.  People  may  say  why  should  Shakspere  introduce 
religion,  he  is  of  too  reverential  a  mind  even  to  praise  it,  or 
show  his  belief  in  it,  when  in  real  life  it  would  be  natural 
for  persons  in  such  situations  as  he  describes,  to  express  reli- 
gions sentiments  if  they  held  any.  We  have  pomted  out 
unvarying  materialism,  and  no  mention  of  the  eternal  spirit 
in  man.  We  have  shown  argument  for  opinion  used  on  the 
materialist  side,  aod  banter  applied  to  religion,  and  no 
Bjoswet  given  on  its  part 

Touchstone  remarks  of  the  tree  where  Rosalind  found 
the  verses  addressed  to  her  by  Orlando : — 

Truly  the  itte  yiekU  hsd  frnit 

Rosalind  says  of  them : — 

O  most  gentle  Jupiter!  what  tedious  homily  of  lore  have  you 
wearied  your  parlahioBen  withal,  and  never  cried,  '  Have  patieuce, 
good  people.' 

What  an  inoongmous  mixture! — 

Rot.  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythaforaa's  time,  that 
I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

About  throe  times  Shakspere  u[)trodaee9  the  transmigrap 
tion  of  so^lsy  and  onoe  apparently  with  some  seriousness  as 
to  its  pvobabiUty  in  opposition  to  Christiaoity ; — 

OeL  O  Lord,  Lord  1  It  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ; 
hut  mountains  may  be  remoYed  by  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

This  passage  seems  suggested  by  one  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  *  O  Lord,  Lord,*  in  the  beginning  points  to 
the  sequel,  that  something  was  coming  in  the  shape  of  reli- 
gion. After  a  gross  decmration  of  Celia's,  that  the  versifier 
can  perform  the  office  of  a  man  to  the  wish  of  Rosalind, 
she  says,  ^  Is  he  of  Ood's  making  ? '  which  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  many  inuendos  o{  8hfuupere  respeotmg  man's 
orimn. 

When  Celia  says,  'he  hath  bat  a  little  beard,'  Rosalind 
replies : — 

Why  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thankfuL 

We  think  the  whole  of  it  a  reflection  on  religion,  on  God 
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and  thanksgiYing.  When  Celia  says  Bhe  saw  him  sitting 
under  a  tree^  she  calls  it  'Jove's  tree/  Jaqnes  says  to 
Orlando : — 

Will  70a  set  down  with  me  ?  and  we  two  will  nil  against  our 
mistress  the  world,  and  all  oar  miserj. 

Orl,  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  bat  myself  against 
whom  I  know  most  fisalts. 

Rosalind  says  to  him : — 

I  will  not  oast  away  my  physie  but  on  those  that  are  sick ; 

an  idea  taken  fix)m  the  great  physician  of  the  world.  In  the 
scene  between  Touchstone  and  Audrey,  after  she  has  said 
the  '  Lord  warrant  us'  (the  gods  are  constantly  introduced, 
we  suppose  to  avoid  the  objectionable  word),  Touchstone 
answers: — 

I  wonld  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud^    Do  yon  wish  the  gods  had  made  me  poetical  ? 

which  causes  Jaques  to  remark — '  a  material  fool :' — 

Aud,    I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foal. 

Touch*    Well  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foalness. 

Here  comes  a  country  parson  on  the  stage;  Shakspere 
having  made  Roman  Catholic  priests  very  philosophical,  or 
very  wicked^  he  makes  the  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  very  ridiculous.  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village,  one  at  whom  Rosalind's  satire  on  tedious 
homilies  might  have  been  directed,  is  to  marry  the  couple. 
The  aim  of  the  ensuing  dialogue  se^ms  to  be  to  laugh  at  the 
marriage  service.  A  hint  is  given  of  there  being  something 
more  in  marriage  than  they  think,  from  the  remark  of  the 
bitter  Jaques  to  get  some  one  to  tell  them  what  marriage  is, 
and  from  the  philosophic  and  Miltonic  observation  of  Touch- 
stone in  favour  of  divorces : — 

Touch.  Not  being  well  married,  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me 
heieafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

Touchstone  departing  with  Audrey  without  being  married, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Jaques,  Sir  Oliver  says : 

'Tis  no  matter  :  no'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them  all  shall  flout 
mo  out  of  my  calling. 
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Of  all  of  which  it  may  be  said,  more  *  materiaF  than  re- 
verential.   Celia  says  of  die  hair  of  Orlando : — 

Something  browner  than  Jadas'i :  marry,  his  kisses  are  Jndas's 
own  children. 

There  cannot  be  much  reverence  in  comparing  the  kisses  of 
the  traitor  who  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  to  a  u>ver's  kisses. 
But  the  reply  of  Rosalind  comes  under  the  indignation  of 
Warburton,  who  would  like  to  exonerate  Shakspere  if  he 
could,  by  suireesting  an  alteration.  The  answer  is  truly  the 
child  'o/the  PS^  remark,  and  the  affinity  in  irre.eLce 
cannot  be  destroyed : 

Rot.    His  kissing  is  as  fall  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

The  Bishop  remarks,  '  We  should  read  beardy  that  is,  as 
the  kiss  of  an  holy  saint  or  hermit,  called  the  kiss  of  charity  : 
this  makes  the  comparison  just  and  decent,  the  other  is 
impious  and  absurd.  Celia  continues  the  rdigious  idea  of 
Onando's  kisBes : — 

A  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religioasly. 

Phe.    Dear  Shepherd  I  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might ; 
Who  erer  lored,  that  lored  not  at  first  sight? 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Marlowe,  a  quotation 
from  his  verses,  and  shows  that  he  lived  favourably  in  the 
recollection  of  Shakspere,  however  much  in  the  hatred  of  the 
religious.  Jaques  says  his  melaQcholv  b  gained  fix)m  a  know- 
ledge of  the  worid,  and  fix)m  personal  experience.  A  truth, 
and  true  of  the  author,  though  many  thmk  of  adding  to  his 
greatness  by  depriving  him  of  all  sources  of  this  kind. 

Orlando  and  Kosalind  go  through  the  marriage  service  as 
to  taking  each  other,  and  she  swears  to  keep  ue  next  ap- 
pointment : — 

By  my  troth,  in  good  earnest,  so  Qod  mend  me,  and  by  all  oaths 
that  are  not  dangerous : 

meaning  those  not  forbidden  by  the  statute.  Orlando  says 
he  'willkeep  it  with  no  less  relijnon,  ibun  if  she  wert  indeed 
his  Rosalina.'  This  was  probably  all  the  idea  Sh^pere 
had  of  reHgion — ^that  it  was  a  verbal  tie,  binding  on  some 
consciences,  but  of  no  reality,  which  seems  to  be  applied  in 
Rosalind's  an^er : — 
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WiV,  tfiM  ta  «h«  old  jMitot  tiMfc  tMnlMS  cU  ndh  oflbodsri,  ^ 
M  tinie  tiy. 

Bmw  oAea  do  wa  hmx  of  this  time  fron  Sbafcspen^  what 
ProTideDoe  would  be  on  a  Christian  tongue ! 

OIiTer,  spsaldDg  of  Orbiido.  hringi  in  one  of  ShakqMK^s 
0101*1  oliserYisUoiis  on  the  all  powerfol  instinot  of  knra  in 
loan's  oatni%  {nro^QOuV  ^o^pv^o^^  of  iqories  and  sobdu- 
iii|gfe?engs 


Bm.   9Bt,  to  Orlando ;  MhskavB  Urn  Iham, 
Food  to  |lis  smM  and  ksBiiy  Uonsss  I 

OrL    Twioo did ko tain hli book, sad porpoi'd sot 
But  Uadnssii  wAlsr  ovsr  Uma  ifvmifB, 
And  nstms^  stioB|or  thsa  Ms  Jost  ooe>sion» 
Kfods  Um  ^  balOa  to  tb#  Honsss, 

Aadrqr,  00  being  told  to  have '  potienoe,*  a^mewUIooine 
to  get  manledy  says : — 

Faith,  the  prieit  was  good  enough  for  all  the  old  jsntlwBaa^s  sagr- 
ing. 

Touch.    A  most  wicked  Sir  OliTor,  Andrej,  a  most  rile  Hartezi. 

Toachstone,  on  seebg  his  riTal,  William  :•<— 

By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  hare  mnoh  to  answer 
lor ;  we  shall  he  flontiaf  ,  we  cannot  hoUL 

Shakspere  might   mean  thus    o  apologise  for   all  his 
clowns;  'floating' was  his  word  for  mockery. 
Of  fools  Touchstone  says : — 

I  do  remember  a  aaying^  ^The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  bat  the 
wise  man  knows  Idmself  to  be  a  fooL' 

Bosalind  says  to  Orlando : — 

I  IiaTc,  since  I  was  three  years  old,  oonyersed  with  a  magician, 
most  profoond  in  his  art^  and  yet  not  damnable. 
OrL    Speakest  thon  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Ros.  1^  my  lifo  I  do«  which  I  tender  dearly,  thongh  I  aay  I  am 
•  magician. 

This  was  a  satire  on  the  superstition  of  the  times  which 
belieTed  in  magic  as  sanotionra  in  the  Soriptures,  and  con- 
demned those  practising  it  as  worthy  of  capital  punishment, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.    We  may  also  believe  that 
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Shakspere  spoke  in  propria  p&nonm^  fis  nespects  remarks 
which  might  affect  nis  persoDal  interest.  He  tendered  It 
dearly* 

Rosalind  tells  Phebe  Sjrlyins  worships  her,  and  the  good 
shejdierd  gives  a  rhapsodjr  on  what  lore  is,  which  suits  reli- 
gion in  the  month  of  iei  preacher  hither  thati  a  lover*  Phebe 
says  she  would  have  Rosalind^  were  she  to  die  the  hour 
after ;  and  Sylvitw  woald  have  her,  Plough  to  h^ve  her  and 
death  were  both  one  thing,  which  is  not  vi&ng  very  relig^ious 
in  their  love.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Fagan  Cherea, 
elaborated  by  Shakspere  in  Othello  and  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

When  Touchstone  comes  to  be  married,  Shakspere  has  hi» 
touch  at  oaths — 'he  comes  to  swear  and  to  forswear;  accord- 
ing as  marriage  binds  and  blood  breaks.'  In  giving  an 
account  how  you  may  avoid  the  lie  direct  by  an  if,  we  think 
we  see  Shakspere  qualifying  his  too  pointed  irrelision.  '  If 
is  the  only  peacemaker — much  virtue  in  an  if/  Jaques 
says  of  him,  '  he^s  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool ;'  and 
the  Duke  replies,  '  under  the  pretence  of  folly  he  shoots  his 
wit' 

When  Hymen  comes  in  singing  a  hymn,  it  need  not  have 
begun  with  words  bearing  so  near  a  relationship  to  sacred 
language,  applied  in  Scripture  to  a  serious  repentance  and 
atonement  of  sins  : — 

Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her^ 
Yea  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  might'st  join  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Shakspere  then  concludes  his  play  by  making  the  usurping 
Duke  abdicate  in  the  best  manner  he  can : — 

Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world. 

Johnson  wonders  that  Shakspere  lost  a  fine  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  religious  moral  by  riving  the  mterview 
between  the  Duke  and  his  converter.     He  perhaps  intended 
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Ae  ymj  oonlmy  morat— that  a  life  of  rairUnal  mduakm 
was  oonaidaad  an  atonement  for  lini,  and  be  wished  to  put 
Um  oootTHrt  with  the  more  material  retiranent  of  the  8.  Duke 
and  his  associatei.  That  he  did  not  intend  any  oompUment, 
mi^  be  inftmd  firom  the  remark  of  JsQpss  on  heainig  the 
IMuping  Doke  hath  pot  on  a  rdi^poas  life  :— 

ToblmwOlI:  eat  of  tinse  eonfuUtas 
Tbtie  ia  auub  matter  to  be  hisrd  and  Imii^ 

From  what  Jaques  ffoes  on  to  saj,  his  disposition  re- 
mained the  same;  and  Iromiriiat  has  passed,  we  know  that 
oot  of  the  matter  he  heard  and  leaned^  he  ontyeitracted 
raillery  and  inreotiTe. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


What  strikes  us  in  this  play  is  the  frequent  taking  Ood's 
name  in  vain.  In  no  modern  play  would  there  be  so  oft  a 
recurrence  of  the  word  to  no  purpose.  The  frequent  appear- 
ance of  irreverence  in  this  play  leads  our  author  to  endea- 
vour to  defend  himself  against  the  charge. 

Shakspere  calls  friendship  '  faith.'  Beatrice  says  of  Bene- 
dick:— 

He  hftih  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother  *  *  he  wears  his 
faith  but  as  the  fiashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever  changes  with  the  next 
block. 

This  is  a  probable  allusion  to  religion,  because  the  fisehions 
of  haty  hair,  and  head,  became  the  signs  of  difference  of 
faith  between  cavaliers  and  Puritans. 

Beatrice  at  once  indicates  her  own  character  by  her  lan- 
guage, and  that  of  Benedick's  by  inquiry : — 

Ib  there  no  joang  sqnarer  now  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him 
to  the  devil? 

When  told  Claudio  is  his  companion,  she  says : — 

0  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease.  God  help  the 
noble  Claudio ! 

When  Benedick  says  he  loves  no  woman,  Beatrice  says : — 

1  thank  Ood  and  my  oold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that. 
Bm.    Ood  help  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind.    *    *    Keep 

your  way  in  God's  name ;  I  have  done ;  so  some  gentleman  or  other 
shall  'scape  a  predestinate  scratched  face. 

Don  Pedro  says  of  Leonato's  invitation : — 

He  heartUy  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer;  I  dare 
swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart. 
Leon,    If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  fbrswom. 


• 
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Such  language  is  no  sign  of  reverence,  and  is  certainly 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

When  Benedick  hears  Claudio  is  in  love  with  Heto,  he 
tells  him  to  *  sigh  away  Sundays/  which,  no  doubt,  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Puritans,  who  have  always  wanted  to  make 
that  use  of  the  day.    Benedick  says : — 

God  forbid  it  shoold  be  so. 

Claud.    God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Ped.    Amen.    By  my  troth  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.    In  faith  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  By  my  two  fuths  and  troths  I  spoke  mine,  that  I  neither 
feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  tior  know  how  she  should  be  worthy, 
is  the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me ;  I  will  die  in  il  aft 
the  stake. 

/>.  Ped.    Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part^  but  in  the  torte  ti 
his  wiU. 

These  last  words  are  said  by  commentators  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  judgment  passed  upon  heretics.  Unless  Shakspere 
meant  to  ridicule  the  usage  of  burning  heretics,  melting 
opinions  out  of  men,  their  dyine:  at  the  stake  for  the  sake  of 
opinion,  unless  he  meant  to  ridicule  these  and  also  the  cant 
language  of  persecution,  we  should  say  this  conversation  is  a 
much  ado  about  nothing.  But  what  we  suppose  was  upper- 
most in  Shakspere's  mmd,  and  must  have  been  understood 
by  his  audience.     This  satire  on  intolerance  continues. 

The  Duke  says  of  Benedick  : — 

If  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable 
argument. 

Benedick,  after  some  remarks,  says  :-^- 

I  commit  you. 

Claud.    To  the  tuition  of  God. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of  your  discourse  is 
sometimes  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly 
basted  on  neither :  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  farther,  examine  your 
conscience. 

This  is  an  allusion  to,  and  an  apology  of  Shakspcre's  for, 
his  irreverence.  There  was  a  growing  public  opinion  against 
the  use  of  even  sacred  names  in  the  drama,  which,  in  tlie  sta- 
tutes of  Elizabeth  and  of  James,  forbade  the  mention  of  any 
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peraons  of  Ihe  Trinity  in  plays.  Claudio's  jesting  recom- 
mendation of^  Benedick  to  the  tuition  of  God,  we  may  sup- 
pose meant  better  instruction  in  love.  It  alludes,  say  the 
commentators,  to  the  conclusions  of  letters,  which  terminated 
with  '  the  Trinity  have  you  in  protection.'  Benedick  tells 
them  not  to  ^  mock/  which  clearly  indicates  what  mockery 
was  in  one  sense — the  frequent  introduction  of  fragments  of 
religion.  Shakspere,  who  delighted  to  play  upon  a  word,  did  so 
directly  he  got  upon  'guarded,'  but  becsune  incautious  in 
making  Benedick  and  Claudio  so  employ  religion  $  and  he 
has  at  last  to  advise  them  to  examine  their '  consciences'  before 
they  flout  '  old  ends '  any  further.  Now  this  was  the  re- 
commendation of  authority,  or  the  warning  of  the  pious. 
Shakspere  had  already  dealt  in  irreverence  most  unsparingly 
in  Falstaff  and  fellows.  *  Old  ends,'  with  the  addition  of 
odd,  are  the  very  words  used  by  Richard  III.,  in  speaking  of 
the  employment  of  fragments  of  Scripture  in  his  discourse, 
to  give  the  appearance  of  piety.  Not  *  to  flout  old  ends '  is, 
therefore,  not  to  mock  religion  in  the  Scriptures. 

*  Flouting  old  ends'  is  quickly  illustrated  in  the  next  act, 
when  Antonio  says  of  Beatrice: — 

In  foith,  nWn  too  eurst? 

BeaL  Too  enrst  is  more  than  earst :  I  shall  lessen  God's  sending 
that  vay :  for  it  is  said, '  Qod  sends  a  curst  oow  short  horns ;'  bat 
to  a  cow  too  curat  he  sends  none. 

Leon.    So  hj  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  jon  no  horns. 

Beat,  Just,  if  he  sends  me  no  husband ;  for  the  which  blessing, 
I  am  at  him  upon  mj  knees  every  morning  and  evening:  Lord  I 
could  not  endure  a  husband.  *  *  Therefore  1  will  ever  take  sixpence 
in  earnest  of  the  bearward,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hcil. 

Leon.    Well  then,  go  70U  into  hell. 

Beat.  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  there  will  the  deril  meet  me,  like 
an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head,  and  say — ^'Get  yon  to 
heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven ;  here's  no  place  for  you  maids.' 
So  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  St.  Peter  !  to  the  heavens,  he 
shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  ,we  as  merry  as  the 
day  is  long. 

Commentators  on  Shakspere  have  remarked  the  impiety 
of  these  ^  old  ends.'  Bbhop  Waiimrton  says  ihat  the  above 
lines  are  '  introduced  without  rhyme  or  reason,'  and  strikes 
tliem  out     Dr.   Johnson  says  they  are  Skaksperc*s  own, 
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too  much  after  his  manner,  and  mnnnates  that  he  purchases 
merriment  at  the  expense  of  religion — of  his  own  and  others' 
salvation.  One  tries  to  extenuate  the  irreli^on  of  Shak- 
spere  by  suppression ;  the  other  is  forced  to  allow  it,  which 
proves  tiie  more  clearly  that  Shakspere  did  not  merely  speak 
on  account  of  his  characters,  but  that  he  had  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  express  it,  on 
certain  occasions.    Leonato  adds : — 

Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  yon  one  day  fitted  with  a  biiBband. 

Beat,  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth. 
Woold  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered  with  a  piece  of 
Taliant  dast  f  to  make  an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward 
marl.  No,  uncle,  I'll  none :  Adam's  sons  are  mj  brethren;  and  traly, 
1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

This  speech  is  full  of  irreverent  satire  in  the  proposal  to 
make  man  of  some  other  metal  before  he  is  fit  for  her.  It  is  of 
a  piece  with  all  the  other  ironical  and  satirical  remarks  of 
Shakspere  on  mem,  whom  he  has  just  before  termed  an  ape, 
being  *  God's  make.'  The  objection  of  Beatrice  to  marr}', 
as  it  is  a  sin  to  marry  amongst  brethren,  seems  founded  on 
the  objection  of  infidels  to  the  Mosaical  account  of  mankind 
descending  from  one  pair,  the  intermixing  of  families,  and 
the  physical  deterioration  which  is  now  seen  to  take  place 
when  it  happens  in  a  much  less  degree. 

Hero  says  to  the  Duke,  under  a  mask : — 

God  defend  the  lute  should  bo  like  the  case  ! 

He  says  of  himself : — 
Within  the  house  is  Jore. 

Margaret  says  to  Benedick  : — 

She  has  manj  ill  qualities. 

Bene.    Which  is  one  ? 

Marg,    I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene,    I  love  you  the  better ;  the  heavens  may  cry  Amen. 

Marg,    God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer  I 

Beat,    Amen. 

Marg,    And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight  when  the  dance  is 
done !    Answer,  clerk. 

What  motive  there  could  be  to  introduce  the  litany  into  a 
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masquod  ball,  cxce])t  irrcvercnco  of  the  dullest  kind,  we 
know  not  The  description  Beatrice  gives  of  Benedick  to 
himself  ander  a  mask  certainly  alludes  to  the  times  of  Shak- 
sjiere,  and  to  what  might  happen  to  unscrupulous  wits.  We 
think  it  is  written  of  himself,  in  order  to  deprocate  any  mea- 
sure of  severity — any  much  ado  about  nothing. 
Beatrice  says  of  Benedick : — 

Why  he  is  the  prince's  Jester :  a  very  dnll  fool ;  only  his  gift  it  in 
devising  impossible  slanders :  none  bat  libertines  delight  in  him ; 
and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy ;  for  he 
both  pleaseth  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laagh  at  him, 
and  beat  him  :  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet. 

We  see  how  this  applies  to  libellers  and  blasphemers 
pleasing  and  angering — laughed  at,  b^ten,  and  committed 
to  the  Fleet.  Warburton  says  that  *  by  his  vilhiny  Beatrice 
means  Benedick's  malice  and  impiety.  By  his  m/notM  jests 
she  insinuates  that  he  pleased  libertines.'  But  the  Bishop 
overlooks  that  the  speaker  had  as  much  of  this  *  villany  *  as 
the  person  she  condemned.  This  reproof,  put  into  her  mouth, 
can  only  be  intended  as  a  blind,  by  the  author.  Benedick 
strengthens  this  impression: — 

But  that  my  Lady  Beatrice  should  Icnow  me,  and  not  knoir  me ! 
The  prince's  fboll— Hal  it  may  be,  I  go  under  thai  title,  beeause  I 
am  merry. — Yea,  but  so :  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong :  I  am  not 
so  reputed ;  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice, 
that  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so  gives  n^  out.  Well, 
I'll  be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Shakspere  says  something  to  the  same  effect  of  himself  in 
his  sonnets. 

Benedick's  remark,  that  he  found  Claudio  'as  melancholy 
as  a  lodge  in  a  warren,'  commentators  say  is  takmi  fi-om 
Scripture.  It  shows  little  reverence  to  take  a  passage  from 
Isaiah  describing  the  desolation  of  Judah  to  apply  it  to  a 
disconsolate  lover.    Benedick  says  of  Beatrice  :— 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that 
Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed :  *  *  Come,  talk  not 
of  her ;  *  *  I  would  to  God  some  scholar  would  conjure  her ; 
for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as 
in  a  sanctuary;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose  because  they  would 
go  thither :  80,  indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow 
her. 

V  2 
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This  18  a  reply  to  Beatrice  saying  she  was  to  make  one  of 
the  Tiri^  who,  in  RevelatioDs,  are  aaid  to  attend  upon  the 
Lord.  When  Beatrice  makes  her  appearance.  Benedick 
makes  his  exit,  saying : — 

0  God,  sir,  here'f  a  dish  I  Ioto  not. 

Ood  is  introduced  as  an  interjection  too  often  to  be  remarked 
upon— come  we  now,  therefore,  to  some  matter  which  seems  a 
reliffious  jest,  and  to  an  apology  again  for  the  exercise  of 
such  art    Leonato  says  of  Benedick : — 

1  talce  bim  to  he  yaliant. 

Don  Ptdro,  And  in  the  managing  of  qaarreU  you  may  see  he  is 
wise ;  fbr  either  he  aroids  them  vith  great  discretion,  or  undertakes 
them  with  a  most  GhriBtian-like  fear. 

Leon,  If  he  do  fear  Qod  he  must  necessarilj  keep  peace:  if  he 
brei^L  the  peaoe,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  vith  fear  and 
trembling. 

2>.  Pedro,  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear  Ood,  how- 
soever it  seems  not  in  him,  hj  some  large  Jests  he  will  make. 

It  is  evident  some  irony  is  meant :  the  reality  is  not  spoken 
of  Benedick ;  some  satire  is  intended  on  Christians,  probably 
on  Puritans  engaging  in  quarrels,  who  accommodate  to  their 
conscience  the  injunction,  receive  any  injuries  rather  than 
revenge  them,  and  then  enter  upon  them  with  some  cant  in 
extenuation  of  their  want  of  principle  and  consistency.  This 
fear  and  trembling  exactly  suits  the  description  of  the  way 
Cromwell  entered  upon  his  most  violent  and  ambitious  deeds. 
Leonato  gives  the  *  ifs,  which,  as  Shajtspere  has  said  in  As 
You  Like  It,  are  the  peace-makers  between  oppositcs,  trutli 
and  falsehood.  Here  we  have  our  poet  anticipating,  Mr. 
Knight  begging  that  his  irreverence  may  not  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  irreverence.  He  has  not  yet  argued  his  reverential 
mmd  from  the  irreverence — that  would  be  to  tax  too  largely 
the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

Claudio  says  to  Don  John : — 

If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you  discover  it. 

This  from  the  marriage  service  is  introduced  three  times  in 
this  play. 

Dogberry  says  to  the  watdi : — 
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Are  yon  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  thej  should  suffer  salvatiop, 
body  and  soul. 

By  such  playing  upon  words,  mistakes  for  which  Ben 
Jonson  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  this  plavi  most  serious 
subjects  are  turned  into  jests.  Probably  Shakspere  thou^hty 
as  many  do,  that  accordine  to  the  description,  heaven  woula  be 
a  place  of  sufferance,  and  a  trial  of  patience  to  himself  and 
feUow-plavers.  Suffering  salvation  is  in  evident  correspon- 
dence with  the  idea  that  Beatrice  and  her  batchelors  would 
S-ow  tiresome  with  their  wit  and  merriment,  and  hell,  in 
enedick's  opinion,  have  more  quiet  and  leas  to  suffer  in  it. 
Shakspere  thinks  the  joke  so  good,  he  veir  soon  returns  to 
it ;  but  as  Verges  and  Dogberr jf  are  to  talk  Uasphemj,  he 
makes  the  principal  deliver  his  morality  in  eamesL  A 
practice  which  he  follows,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  gaoler  in 
Cymbeline  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Dogberry  says  :— 

Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will;  much  more  a  man  who 
hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Benedick  inquires: — 
May  I  be  converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes,  those  of  Ghmdio's  ? 

Margaret  says  of  Beatrice : — 
How  you  may  be  couTerted,  I  know  not. 

Probably  both  allusions  to  puritanical  language,  and 
consistent  with  the  play  which  has  treated  love  as  a  matter  of 
religion. 

Dogberry  says  of  Verges: — 

God  help  us !  it  is  a  world  to  see  t  *  *  Well,  God's  a  good  man ;  an 
two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind :  but  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped :  all  men  are  not  alike. 

Le(m,    He  comes  too  short  of  you. 
Dog.    Gifta  that  God  ^tcs  ! 

This  is  a  satire  upon  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
his  favours  are  unequally  distributed.  What  can  be  less 
reverential,  and  more  calculated  to  force  a  laugh  than  the  way 
which  Dogberry  speaks  of  Grod  ?     There  is  a  touch  of  ma- 
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terialism  in  the  *  God  is  a  good  man/  to  shew  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  religion ;  that  man  is  always  disposed  to  make 
Ood  after  his  image.  Then,  in  spite  of  diese  unequal  distri- 
butionsi  to  say  that  'God  is  to  be  worshipped/  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  these  objections  were  a  reason  why  he  was  not  to  be 
worshipped.  Dogberry's  deeming  his  superiority  in  stature 
and  knowledge  as  a  gift  of  God|  is  eridently  a  satire  upon 
the  religious  of  those  days,  who  attributed  eyerything  tney 
fancied  to  their  own  advantage,  to  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  God  in  their  favour.  Leonato  tells  the  friar  to  be 
orief  in  marrying,  and  give  his  sermon  afterwards,  which  is 
of  a  piece  with  Jaques*s  observation  upon  marriaee  to 
Touchstone.  To  be  mentioned,  and  only  to  be  mentioned,  was 
no  recommendation  of  it  by  Shakspere  and  Co.  to  their  au- 
diences ;  it  was  ironical,  and  would  in  ooth  cases  probably  pro- 
duce a  laugh.  Then  the  friar  repeats  our  church  service  : — 

If  either  of  j^u  knov  any  invard  impediment  why  jou  ehonld  not 
be  conjoined,  I  charge  yon  on  jour  souls  to  utter  it. 

Ilero.  O  God,  defend  me  I  How  am  I  beset  ? — What  kind  of 
catechising  call  you  this  ? 

Leonato.  O  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand !  ♦  ♦  Griev'd  I, 
I  had  but  one  ;    Cliid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame  ? 

Beatrice,  O  God  that  I  were  a  man,  I  would  eat  his  [Claudio's] 
heart  in  the  maAet-place. 

Shakspere,  having  made  Dogberry  ridicule  God,  returns 
to  the  charge  in  his  cxammation  of  the  prisoners.  Accom- 
panied with  it  is  a  ridicule  of  tlie  oaths  which,  in  the  forms 
of  justice,  witnesses  are  required  to  take.  It  would  not  sig- 
nify if  they  were  not  required  of  criminals,  as  the  purpose  of 
Dogberry  is  to  make  everything  more  ludicrous  by  his 
mistakes. 

Dog.    Masters :  do  you  serve  God  ? 
Conra.  and  Bora.    "Vea,  sir,  we  hope. 

This  is  a  ridicule  of  a  Christian  word  in  the  mouths  of 
villains,  but  it  is  on  the  lips  of  such  characters  tliat  we 
perpetually  find  this  language. 

Dog.  Write  down  that  they  hope  they  serve  God,  and  write  God 
first ;  for  God  defend,  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains. 

What  materials  out  of  which  to  make  a  joke  of  the  God- 
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head  !  We  have  pretty  good  proof  of  there  bemg  impiety 
from  finding  it  inserted  in  the  original  editions  of  the  play,  and 
left  out  in  Uiose  revised  under  the  fear  of  the  fitatute.  Theo- 
bald says  he  has  added  it  from  the  old  quarto,  and  Knight 
puts  it  in  brackets  widi  the  same  observation-yprobably  with 
the  same  design  as  Warburton  in  putting  the  impiety  of  this 
play  in  the  margin,  to  save  the  reverence  at  the  expense  of 
the  wit  of  Shakspere. ,  Theobald  says  '  it  is  trufy  humour- 
ous, and  the  dialogue  would  be  nonsense  and  uncontinued 
without  it.' 

Dogberry  says  to  Borachio  : — 

O  TilUin !  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  everlsBting  redemption 
for  this. 

The  repetition  of  the  former  joke  of  ^suffering  salvation/ 
and  witn  the  same  intention.  The  same  oblique  hit  as  before 
seems  intended  in  the  classification  of  Grod  and  villain,  when 
Dogberry  concludes : — 

No,  thoa  yillain,  thon  art  fuU  of  pietj,  as  shall  be  proved  opon 
thee  bj  good  witness. 

This  was  bein&r  a  prophetical  witness;  as  the  villains  of 
history  succeeding  Shak^pcre's  times  were  all  full  ot  piety. 
It  was  also  the  author's  prophetical  anticipation  of  those  com- 
mentators who  would  prove  him  iiill  of  piety. 

Dogberry  to  Borachio,    Nay,  an'  joa  be  a  cnrsing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

Whatever  the  name  really  implies,  those  who  would  dis- 
parage religion,  from  Shakspere  to  Moli^re,  have  made 
their  villains  hy|>ocrites;  Richard  III.  was  a  cursing  hypo- 
crite, taking  oaths  in  wantonness. 

Dogberry  says,  God's  name  is  used  so  often — 

That  now  men  have  grown  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for 
G  od's  sake. 

As  we  are  told  to  lend  to  Gk)d,  and  he  will  repay,  the  irony 
of  this  is  easily  seen.  Shakspere  insinuates  no  return  is  made, 
and  therefore  people  will  not  trust  Providence.  In  Dog- 
berry's *  I  praise  God  for  you,  ♦  ♦  God  save  the  foundation,' 
addressed  to  Leonata,  there  was  probably  something  moro  to 
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laugh  mt  than  we  see  at  this  time-*-biit  the  impiety  of  his  con- 
ckiaion  is  snffioiently  apparent '  and  if  a  menj  meeting  may 
be  wished,  Ghod  prohibit  it'  Shakspere  might  say  thb 
with  some  feelinff  as  a  witness  to  the  sour  asoendancy  of 
Puritans,  in  which  all  meny  meetings  were  prohibited  ;  bat 
it  diowed  a  great  want  of  reverence  to  chide  deity  fin*  the 
usurpations  en  his  authority  by  men.  Hero,  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  the  scene  inside  of  achurch,  it  shews  no  great  res- 
pect for  religion  in  the  friar  being  a  party  to  such  an  epitaph 
as  ts  given,  and  to  having  such  a  hymn,  solemn  though  it  is 
called,  sung  to  the  monument    He  says  :-— 

Bone  to  dMth  bj  •landaroos  toagaes, 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
I>esUi  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs, 

Gires  her  fiune  which  noTer  dies : 
So  the  liflB,  that  died  with  shame, 
Lives  in  deafli  with  glorious  fiune* 

Hang  thon  there  open  the  tomb,    [Afixing  iu\ 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. 

The  hymn  is  an  address  to  Diana.  It  would  have  been 
more  in  character,  if  Shakspere  had  had  any  religious  feel- 
ing, to  have  given  a  young  man  a  little  of  its  sensibility, 
hopes  and  repentance  at  the  tomb  of  one  'done  to  death'  by 
his  wrongs*  But  the  epitaph  and  hymn  as  they  stand  are 
quite  out  of  character  and  situation,  are  essentially  profane, 
make  a  mockery  of  religion,  and  throw  discredit  on  a  future 
state.  Johnson  says  Juliet  plays  her  pranks  under  the 
pretence  of  religion.  The  friar,  in  her  case,  has  exactly  the 
same  stratagem  as  is  employed  here — there  turning  out  tragi- 
cally, here  fkrcicallv.  Hut  it  may  be  said  with  truth  of  all, 
that  they  were  playing  pranks  with  religion  under  the  direction 
of  Shal^pere. 

What  Warburton  said,  what  Johnson  expressed,  is  spoken 
out  by  Stcevens  in  his  estimate  of  this  play. 

*This  play  may  be  justly  said  to  contain  two  of  the  most 
spriffhtly  characters  that  Shakspere  ever  drew.  The  wit, 
the  humourist,  the  gentleman,  and  tlie  soldier,  arc  combined 
in  Benedick.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  that  the  first  and 
most  splendid  of  these  distinctions  is  disgraced  by  unnecessary 
prqfaneness ;  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  is  hardly  sufficient 
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to  atone  for  the  license  of  his  tongue.  The  too  sarcastic 
levity,  which  flashes  out  in  the  conversation  of  Beatrice,  may 
be  excused  on  account  of  the  steadiness  and  friendship  so 
apparent  in  her  behaviour,  when  she  urges  her  lover  to  risk 
his  life  by  a  challenge  to  Claudio.' 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


The  women  in  this  play  indulge  in  more  impiety  than  the 
men)  when  Mrs.  Qaickly  makes  the  observation  that 
FalstafF  is  denied  the  accomplishment  of  his  amorous  desires 
because  he  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  Johnson  says  *  the 
CTcat  fault  of  this  play  is  the  frequency  of  expressions  so  pro- 
rane,  that  no  necessity  of  preserving  character  can  justify 
them.  There  are  laws  of  higher  authority  than  those  of  cri- 
ticism.' This  disposes  of  the  common  objection  to  tlie 
method  we  have  pursued  in  inferring  the  religious  opinions  of 
ShaksperCy  from  those  he  has  put  in  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  The  profane  expressions^  it  is  said,  are  intro- 
duced to  preserve  character ;  but  Johnson  says  no  such  ne- 
cessity can  justify  them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  introduce 
profane  persons  or  expressions,  much  less  to  make  all  alike  in 
irreligion.  Characters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  author  to 
represent  what  opinions  or  what  description  of  people  he  likes. 
It  is  common  sense  to  believe  that  an  author  who  has  writ- 
ten not  only  one  play,  but  many  plays,  and  created  so  many 
characters  of  one  stamp,  acted  from  no  necessity,  but  from 
inclination  ;  just  as  on  the  other  hand  we  infer  that  the  author 
of  religious  poems,  qod  sacred  dramas,  who  is  best,  most  fre- 
quent and  most  forcible  in  depicting  religious  sentiments,  is  at 
the  same  time  depicting  his  own. 

Johnson,  in  the  above  sentence,  probably  means  that  if 
Shakspere  had  any  regard  for  religion,  and  had  thought 
himself  obliged,  by  the  rules  of  art,  to  support  the  character 
of  a  Falstan,  (as  a  profane  old  man)  he  would  have  done  it 
very  slightly,  and  given  it  a  neutral  tint.  Instead  of  this,  we 
have  Falstaff's  profanity  the  centre  oftheplay,  around  which 
all  the  impiety  of  the  other  cliaractcrs  revolve.  This  display 
of  art,  in  the  constant  repetition  of  such  sentiments,  and  so 
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Btl^ngly  given,  instead  of  being  thought  a  trait,  excusable 
or  justifiable,  is  by  persons,  who  have  any  real  sense  of 
i*eligiou,  considered  the  great  fault  of  the  play ;  and  the  in- 
disputable evidence  of  its  profanity  would  be  confirmation, 
strong  as  '  proof  of  holy  writ/  of  the  profanity  of  the  writer. 
Shakspere  has  manifested  how  irresistible  was  the  irreligious 
impulse  over  an  otherwise  prudent  and  worldly  ^|aractcr, 
when  he  set  at  defiance  not  only  laws  of '  higher  atKhority,' 
but  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the  statutes.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  very  reason  why  Shakspere  kept  his  plays  from 
publication,  lest  the  evidence  of  what  was  written  should  sub- 
stantiate a  charge  against  him.  Any  one  who  now  disre- 
gards the  laws  of  *  higher  authority,'  though  he  may  not 
afford  a  cose  for  the  Attorney  GeneraJ,  is  not  only  set  down 
as  an  infidel,  but  what  \^  still  worse  in  the  fashionable  world, 
as  a  person  of  very  bad  taste.  Byron  and  Shelley  have  been 
legally  condemned  for  blasphemy,  a*$  well  as  considered  guilty 
of  it  by  public  opinion ;  an  Eldon  or  a  jury  might  give 
judgment,  or  find  a  verdict  against  Shakspere  on  the  same 
charge. 

If  the  language  of  the  soldiei-s,  of  the  Wolchman  and  of  the 
Irishman, in  Henry  V.,  shocked  the  critics,muehmoremustthe 
words  and  acts  of  the  Welch  parson  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  This  Jack  priest,  as  he  is  called,  never  appears  in 
his  own  sacred  character  but  to  cast  ridicule  on  his  profes- 
sion. With  an  assumption  of  kaminc;,  which  Shakspere 
also  likes  to  ridicule  in  the  clergy,  he  makes  him  s})eak  after 
the  manner  of  Dogberry — in  blunders — a  species  of  wit  in 
which  our  author  so  much  indulges.  Offering  to  be  peace- 
maker between  Shallow  and  Falstaff,  he  says : — 

I  am  of  tho  charch,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to 
make  atonement  and  compromises  between  jon. 

When  the  justice  says  he  will  bring  it  before  the  council, 
Mt  is  a  riot,'  the  parson  answers : — 

It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a 
riot ;  the  council,  look  70U,  sball  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and 
not  to  hear  a  riot. 

This  was  probably  also  a  satire  on  the  executive,  who 
were  already  becoming  piuritanical.   He  says  Anne  Page  has 
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been  left  a  fortune  by  her  grand  sire,  and  of  him  he  adds, 
parenthetically  :-^ 
Got  deliTer  to  a  Jojfal  rerarrectlons. 

'  Oot*s  pleesings/  and  '  Got  pless  you/  '  the  tcvil  and  his 
tarns/  are  his  oaths.    Slender  says  : — 

111  ne'er  Ji>e  drunk  whilst  I  lire  again,  but  in  honesty  cirily  godly 
company ;  *  *  if  I  be  drnnk,  111  be  drunk  with  those  who  hare  the 
fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  knares. 

Evant,    So  Got  'ndge  me,  that  !■  a  Tirtaona  mind. 

In  this  parson  Evans  resembles  Sir  Nathaniel,  in  Love's 
Labour  Loist,  in  his  praise  of  hunting.  But  the  satire  is  not 
only  upon  the  judgment  of  fools,  sudi  as  Slender  and  Evans, 
but  upon  that  of  God  who  is  coupled  with  them.  Evans 
likes  dinner  as  well  as  Sir  Nathaniel.  When  it  is  announced, 
conscience  and  his  stomach  are  both  excited,  and  making  re* 
ligion  the  pretext,  off  flies  the  parson : — 

Od'fl  plessed  will  I  I  will  not  be  absonoe  at  the  grace. 

Pistol,  speaking  of  his  necessities,  and  as  an  excuse  for  his 
dishonesty,  says : — 

Voung  ravens  must  have  food. 

This  is  drawn  from  tlie  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the 
young  ravens  being  fed  by  God.  Old  Adam,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  and  Pistol  hold  the  same  language,  the  one  in 
ridicule  the  other  in  hope,  and  both  are  put  to  the  same 
sliifts — left  to  Providence.  Orlando  and  Adam  would  have 
died  with  hunger,  had  not  the  former  thrown  away  such  faith 
with  his  scabbard,  and  insisted  upon  sharing  the  dinner  of 
the  banished  Duke.  Pistol  manifests  his  faitn  in  the  Scrip* 
tares  in  picking  pockets. 

Falstail' says  Mrs.  Ford —  > 

Hath  a  legion  of  angels. 

A  religious  ullusion  founded  on  the  coin  of  those  times. 
Pistol  answers : — 

As  many  devils  entertain. 

Then  comes  Mrs.  Quickly,  whose  piety  is  always  profanity. 
Religion,  she  says,  is  the  '  fault'  of  her  fellow-servant.      She 
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tells  Rugby  to  go  and  watch  for  her  master's  coming,  kst  he 
find  Simple  in  the  house,  and  there  be — 

An  old  abusing  of  Ood*8  patience. 
Rug,    III  go  watch. 

Qtdek,  Go ;  and  well  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at  night,  in  fiuth, 
at  the  latter-end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An  honest,  willing,  kind  fellow 
as  ever  serrant  shall  come  in  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  yon,  no 
tell  tale,  nor  no  breed-lMte :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
prayer;  he  is  something  pecYish  that  way :  but  nobody  bnt  has  his 
fault:  but  let  that  pass. 

The  morality  of  the  one  was  not  more  scrupulous  than 
that  of  the  other — ^but  the  man  was  religious,  which  was 
a  fault  in  Mrs.  Quicklv's  eyes,  and  we  are  told  of  its  effects, 
as  we  are  so  oflcn  by  Shaksperc,  in  it  making  him  melancholy. 

All  the  suitors  of  Anne  Page  come  to  Mrs.  Quickly  as 
their  go-between.  To  Fenton,  she  says,  piously,  (before  she 
has  received  his  money)  respecting  prospects  of  marrying 
Anne  Page : — 

Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  His  hands  above:  bnt  notwithstanding, Master 
Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book;  she  loves  yon. 

Mistress  Page  entitles  Falstaff  Herod  of  Jewry,  from, 
we  suppose,  abdominous  similarity  This  is  said  on  Mrs. 
Page  receiving  a  billet-doux  from  the  knight  Mrs.  Ford, 
having  receiv^  the  same  letter  from  the  same  gaUant,  comes 
in : — 

O,  mistress  Page,  give  me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs.  P.    What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Ifrs.  F,  O,  woman  I  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  respect,  I 
could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mr$.  P.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  honour.  What  is  it  ? 
dispense  with  trifles. 

JdrxF.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment,  or  so,  I 
could  be  knighted. 

This  reminds  us  of  Lafeu's  speaking  of  philosophical 
persons  making  *  trifles  of  terrors  :*  here  the  same  idea  is 
afi^n  inculcated  by  force  of  ridicule.  Eternity  and  hell-fire 
are  here  treated  over  and  over  again  as '  trifles,'  and  the 
momentous  trifle,  when  stated,  is  so  burlesqued  as  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  ridicule  or  laughter. 
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Mrs.  Ford  sa^rs  Falstaff  had  bohayed  bo  piousi j»  that 

Would  have  sworn  his  disposition  wonld  hnve  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words:  buttheydo  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together,  than 
the  hundroth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  slevei. 

The  clown  in  Winter's  Tale,  enomerating  the  entertain- 
ment for  the  fea^ty  has  a  remark  on  psalms  sung  to  horn- 
pipes. Shakspere  had  before  ridicaled  psalm-singinffy  and 
nis  opposition  to  relig^ion  most  have  assumed  all  the  nvalry 
of  personal  interest,  when  they  would  and  finally  did  revolu- 
tionise all  the  means  of  entertainment  which  he  provided  for 
the  people.  Shakspere,  though  he  had  not  the  blood  of  a 
martyr,  was  not  much  of  a  hypocrite. 

Falstaff  says  to  Pistol,  he  is  damned  in  hell  for  swearing 
to  falsehoods  in  favour  of  Pistol. 

Pistol.    Didst  thoa  not  share  ? 

Faltiaf,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  thinkest  thon,  111  endaDger 
my  soul  gratis. 

Johnson  insinuates  that  Shakspere  sold  his  soul,  when  he 
says  he  lias  paid  too  dear  a  price  for  his  wit. 
Falstaff  proceeds : — 

I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  tho  left 
hand,  and  hiding  my  honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to 
hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

When  Falstaff  says  Mrs.  Quickly  may  deliver  her  mes- 
sage before  liis  rascals  Pistol  and  Robin,  they  ai'c  *  his  own 
people,'  Mrs.  Quickly  answers  : — 

Arethoyso?    Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them  his  servants. 
FaUtaff,    Well :  Mistress  Mrs.  Ford  ;  what  of  her  ? 

Mrs.  Quickly.  Why,  sir,  she*s  a  good  creature.  Lord  I  Lord ! 
your  worship^s  a  wanton  :  well  heaven,  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us,  I 
pray! 

Speaking  of  herself,  she  says  : — 

I  had  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning,  but  I  defy  all  angels 
(in  any  such  sort  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of  honesty. 

Then  she  talks  of  Mrs.  Page,  her  virtue  in  being  always 
at  church,  and  hopes  the  time  will  arrive  when  her  husband 
is  out,  and  she  may  see  Falstaff.  The  jealous  Ford,  when  he 
heai-s  himself  called  cuckold  by  Falstaff,  exclaims  : — 
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TeriDB  I  names !  Amaimon,  aonnda  well;  Lucifer,  well;  Barbason, 
well ;  yet  thej  are  devil's  addition,  the  names  of  fiends  .  but  cuck- 
old !  wittol-cuckold  !  the  ilevil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 

Shakspere,  unmiodful  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
of  one  who  had  professed  himself  peace-maker,  represents  the 
Welch  parson  willing  to  fi^ht  a  duel  with  the  French  phy- 
sician. The  parson  not  bcini;  at  the  place  of  meeting 
according  to  appointment,  Dr.  Cuius  says : — 

By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ;  ho  has  pray  his 
Pible  well,  dat  he  is  no  come. 

Shallow,  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor ;  he  is  a'curer  of 
souls  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  yon  should  fight,  you  go  against 
the  hair  of  your  profession. 

The  parson  talks  as  fiercely  and  religiously  of  doing 
execution  on  the  doctor,  as  tlie  soldiers,  full  of  strange 
oaths  in  Henry  V.,  who  would  cut  the  throats  of  a  whole  city. 
Notwithstanding,  he  is  melancholy  with  fear ;  and  intermixes 
the  hallad  with  the  psalm,  the  Hebrew's  song  over  the  waters 
of  Babylon.      He  addresses  the  rest  who  come  up  : — 

Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you. 

Shallow  answers : — 

What,  the  sword  and  the  word !  do  you  study  them  both,  master 
parson  ? 

The  parson  and  the  doctor  charging  each  other  with  not 
being  true  to  their  appointments,  the  parson  replies  : — 

As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now  look  you,  this  is  the  place  appointed. 

The  host,  who  had  deceived  them  both,  says : — 

Peace,  *  *  soul  curer  and  body  onrer.  *  *  Shall  I  lose  my 
parson,  my  priest  ? — no,  he  gives  me  the  prorerbs  and  the  no-yerbs. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestial.  Give  me  tiiy  hand,  celestiaL 

On  the  search  for  Falstaff  in  Mrs.  Ford's  house,  the 
parson  says : — 

If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  *  *  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at 
the  day  of  the  Judgment  [and  to  Ford],  You  suffer  for  a  pad  con* 
science 

Falstafi,  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  basket  into  the 
Thames,  says : — 


ia^k 
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YoQ  may  know  by  mj  sin,  that  I  hate  a  Mod  of  alaeiity  in  sink- 
ing; if  tho  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  shoald  drown. 

The  parson  says  to  Ford,  a  second  time  haying  brought  him 
to  witness  the  detection  of  Falstaff  in  his  house — 

Master  Ford,  joU  mast  pray,  and  not  follow  the  imaginations  of 
your  own  heart. 

One  among  many  instances  of  Shakspere's  introducing 
the  charch  service  in  his  dialogue— a  use  of  quotation  which 
has  been  taken  in  a  modem  author,  Eothen,  as  evidence  of 
infidelity. 

Mrs.  JPage  says  of  Falstaff  on  hb  second  escape : — 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  ont  him ;  if  the  deril  have 
him  not  in  fee  simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think, 
in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt'us  again. 

This  is  a  joke  to  be  found  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
Falstaff,  as  the  ghost  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  is  to  meet  the 
Merry  Wives  in  Windsor  Park.  On  inquiring  at  the  inn  for 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  he  is  described  as  being  in  the  chamber 
painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal  fresh  and  new.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Falstaff  recommended  the  subject 
for  room  decoration,  and  was  otherwise  fond' of  its  memory, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  a  character  like  his  own 
being  welcomed  home  with  a  good  feast. 

Mrs.  Quickly  brings  the  message  from  Mrs.  Ford  and 
Page : — 

The  devil  take  one  party,  and  bis  dam  the  other, 

says  Falstaff;  and  then  follow  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  that  heaven  did  not  assist  them,  but  crossed  them 
in  their  wickedness,  because  one  of  them  did  not  shew  it 
sufficient  deyotion — representing  devotion  as  a  bribe  to  God  to 
assist  in  wickedness.      Falstaff  observes  to  Mrs.  Quickly : — 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers; 
they  say  there  is  a  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  a  nativity, 
chance,  or  death. 

Falstaff  had  alluded  to  the  fall  from  a  state  of  innocency, 
as  a  justification  for  his  sins :  from  Scripture,  he  turns  to 
Heatlien  mythology,  and  takes  the  amours  of  Joye  to  be  us 
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good  precedents  for  present  intentions,  as  divine  revelation  on 
other  occasions.  He  says-^ 

When  gods  hare  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ? 

Shakspere  makes  no  difference  between  the  true  and  the 
false  religion.  He  coold  not  think  them  equally  true,  there- 
fore the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  he  thought  of  them 
both  indifferently. 

HeaTon  forgire  our  sins  I  *  *  away !  away  I 

cry  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page  on  a  noise  made,  and  run  off. 

FaL  I  think  the  deril  will  not  hare  me  damned,  lest  the  oil  that 
is  in  me  shodld  set  hell  on  fire  I — he  would  nerer  else  cross  me  thus. 

Falstaff  shows  his  disbelief  of  the  supernatural  by  not 
losing  his  wit  in  encounter  with  the  fairies.  Shakspere  has, 
however,  put  into  his  mouth  a  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
so  credulous  as  to  believe  such  'excellent  foppery;'  the 
title  he  makes  Edgar  give  to  the  supposed  workings  of 
Providence  he  here  uses  :-^ 

I  was  three  or  toor  times  in  the  thoaght,  they  were  not  fairies : 
and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sadden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  droTe  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  reoeiyed  belief,  in 
despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they  were  fidries. 

What  is  revdation^ut  a  received  belief  7  which  Shakspere 
compares  to  a  delusion  attempted  to  be  practised  upon 
Faktaff. 

Parson  Evans  says  to  Falstaff: — 

Serre  Got,  and  leave  your  desires,  and  fidries  will  not  pinseyon. 

If  Hamlet  were  written  to  show  the  empire  of  chance,  we 
see  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  a  ridicule  of  Providence 
throughout,  and  the  moral  or  philosophical  sentiment  of  the 
play  IS  put  in  the  mouth  of  raistaff,  who,  in  more  prosaic 
language,  speaks  of  the  supernatural,  as  Theseus  did  in  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Kniffht  shows  that  many  of  the  irreverent  passages  were 
after  additions  of  Shakspere.  He  says  that  Johnson  has  found 
fault  with  them  as  profane,  but  that  diey  contain  very  deep 
satire.     But  it  was  satire  of  religion,  and  is  this  compatible 
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with  a  rererential  mind  ?  Mr.  Knight  does  not  attempt  to 
go  into  the  depths,  and  show  that  the  satire,  iar  from  bemg 
of  religion,  was  eyidence  of  Shakspere's  deep  devotion.  Bat 
bj  the  yagae  assertion  of  deep  satire,  he  would  insinuate  that 
it  does  not  mean  what  it  appeEurs. 

How  is  it  that  people  can  see  the  ridicole  of  temporal  mat- 
ters, and  not  of  divine  things  ?  Dr.  EUiotson,  in  his '  Har- 
veian  Oration,'  complains  of  Shakspere  ridicuUng  Dr. 
Cains — ^but  does  he  not  ridicule  the  church  in  Evans,  when 
he  introduces  it  to  be  laughed  at? 


( 


TWELFTH  NIGHT,  OR  WHAT  YOU  WILL 


Thbrb  was  no  mistake  about  the  profaneness  of  the  Merry 
Wives.  As  Johnson  says,  '  Twelftn  Night  ventures  near  pro- 
faneness— it  is  to  be  supposed  as  only  less  profane  than  the 
Merry  Wives.*  Schlegel  says,  *  if  this  were  really  the  last 
work  of  Shakspere,  he  must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  same 
youthfiilnesB  or  mind.'  Knight  says, '  his  talents  were  cer- 
tainly employed  upon  loftier  subjects.*  How  does  he  know  ? 
Is  this  supposed  repentance  an  apology  for  the  irreverence  of 
Twelfth  iHidit  7  It  was  acted,  we  are  told,  before  the  lawyers 
in  Temple  Hall.  They  were  then  noted  for  tlieir  profanity ; 
they  sided  with  the  cavaliers,  and  have  ever  been  as  Benson, 
the  preacher  of  the  Temple,  is  said  to  have  told  them— of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind. 

Y  iola  says  of  her  brother : — 

And  what  ihould  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysiam. 

I'erchaDce  he  is  not  drown'd ; — ^what  think  yon,  sailors? 

Cap.    It  is  perchance  that  yon  yourself  were  sar'd. 

Vio.    O  my  poor  brother  1  so,  perchance,  may  he  be. 

Cap,    Tme,  Madam :  and  to  comfort  yon  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split. 
When  yon,  and  those  poor  number  sav'd  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lir'd  upon  the  sea. 

Here  we  see  no  mention  of  heaven,  providence,  divinity, 
miracle,  or  other  supernatural  power,  but  have  chance 
strongly  insisted  upon. 

Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  enters,  who  says : — 

Meihinks  sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a 

w  2 
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This  miffht  be  well  appreciated  bj  the  lawyers  who,  from 
the  time  m  the  GkMpds,  seemed  to  have  rebed  upon  dusir 
partSi  and  to  have  haa  a  great  contempt  for  fiuth. 

Ch.  Well  God,  gira  them  wisdonii  thai  hare  it  {  sad  those  that 
sre  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Thb  seems  to  bean  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  talents,  God 
giying  to  those  who  have,  and  taking  away  from  those  who 
make  no  use  of  their  eifts ;  and  also  perhaps  to  the  PoritanSi 
who  affected  to  have  Sieir  wisdom  from  Grod. 

€Ro,  y ifiae  that  transffresses,  is  bat  patched  with  sin ;  and  on, 
that  amends,  is  but  patehed  with  yirtae. 

This  is  one  of  Shakspere's  lenient  wajs  of  striking  the 
balance  between  vice  ana  virtue.  Then  ensoes  the  naatime 
between  the  Clown  and  Olivia,  similar  to  that  wtiicli  takes 
plaee  between  the  Clown  and  Countess  in  All's  Well  ^at 
finds  Well.  Of  course,  religion  is  the  subject  of  their  re- 
partees.   The  Clown  asks  leave  to  prove  her  a  fool : — 

I  must  cateehise  you  for  it,  madonna :   Good  mj  mouse  of  rirtae, 
answer  me. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  appellations  are  in  ridicule  of 
the  terms  in  which  a  little  child  is  addressed  on  the  subject 
of  religious  knowledge. 

OIL  Well,  air,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  111  bide  your  proof. 

Clo,  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

Olu  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  Is  in  hearen,  fool. 

Clo,  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brother's  soul 
being  in  heaven.    Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Such  levity  requires  no  comment  Malvolio  is  introdnced 
by  name  as  a  Puritan,  to  be  made  the  butt  of  the  play,  and  to 
ndicule  religion  and  the  relipjious.  When  Olivia  asks  him 
his  opinion  of  her  fool,  '  Doth  he  not  mend  V  Malvolio 
answers  :— 

Yes ;  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake  him. 

This  is  often  the  reflection  of  the  religious^  that  the  irreli- 
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gion  of  the  profime  will  be  shaken  bya  death  bed.    MalvoUo 
then  says : — 

Infirmity  that  deotjB  the  wise,  doth  erer  make  the  better  fooL 

Olo.  God  send  joo,  siri  a  speedy  inftrmi^i  for  the  better  inereas- 
ing  7oar  foUj. 

This  aj^ean  to  be  olothed  in  sacred  langui^  made  still 
more  impious  by  the  wish.  Oliyia  apologises  ror  the  Clowm 
She  says  to  Mahrolio : — 

Yon  are  sick  of  self-loTe,  and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite. 
To  be  generoas,  goiltleas,  and  of  free  disposition^  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird-boltS|  that  he  deems  cannon*bnllets:  There  is  no  shin- 
der  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  rail- 
ing in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  bat  lepioTe. 

Sir  Toby  enters  drank,  and  being  drank,  as  Cassio  in 
Othelloi  makes  sport  of  religion.    He  says  :— 

There's  one  at  the  gate. 
OH.    Ay  marry ;  what  ishe  t 

Sir  To,  Let  him  be  the  deTilj  end  he  will,  I  esre  not|  giTe  me 
fidthysayl.    WeU^U'saUone. 

Viola,  entnisted  with  the  lore  of  the  dnke  to  Olivia, 
says: — 

What  lam,  and  what  I  woold,  *  *  are  to  your  ears  diTinity ;  to 
•ny  other's  proftmatlon. 

OIL  Oire  OS  the  plaee  alone:  we  will  hear  this  dhrinlty.  Now, 
air,  what  is  yonr  text  ? 

Vio.    Most  sweet,  lady. 

Olu  Aoomfortabledoctrinej^andmnehmajbesaidof  it.  Where 
lies  y  oar  text  t 

Vio.    In  Orsino's  bosom. 

OIL    In  his  bosom  t  In  what  chiq^  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.    To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart. 

OU,    0|IhaTereadit,itisheresy. 

This  shows  no  ereat  respect  for  theology  or  sermons. 
Olivia  asks  Viola  what  she  tninks  of  her  face  : — 

Vio.    £xoellently  done,  if  God  did  alL 

God  is  introduced  to  make  a  joke,  as  his  work  in  man  is 
often  mentionedi  while  nature  is  spoken  of  serioody.    Olina 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  act^  invoWcd  in  perplexities^  fnys  Terr 
philosophically  :-* 

Fate,  thov  thy  foree :  OnrMWes  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  ia  deerood^most  be ;  and  be  tUa  ao ! 

Nothing  but  a  strong  belief  in  fate  could  induce  Viola, 
thrown  upon  a  coast  at  miphazard,  to  make  love  to  theduke, 
jalreadjr  in  love  witli  anotner,  and  think  to  win  liim.  The 
empire  of  fate,  tumine  things  upside  down,  seems  to  be  the 
point  of  this  play.  Malvoho  witnesses  its  reverses,  thinking 
fortune  thrunt  upon  him. 

Viola  says : — 

Portane  forbid,  my  oatside  hare  not  chann'd  her 
Sho  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed  bo  mneh. 

And  speaking  of  the  sinister  influence  of  love  upon  woman  :-- 

Alas,  onr  frailty  ia  the  cause,  not  we, 
For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be. 
O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I  j 
It  ia  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'untie. 

Such  was  the  madness  of  Viola,  and  such  was  the  madness 
of  Olivia ;  Viola  excusing  her  own  and  the  lunacy  of  Olivia 
by  I  he  necessity  of  Robert  Owen. 

Sir  Toby  says  to  the  steward  who  has  interrupted  his» 
midnight  oi^gies : — 

Dost  thou  thiuk  because  thou  art  Yirtuona,  there  shall  bo  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ? 

This  is  the  well  known  address  to  the  Puritans,  who  wouM 
interfere,  not  only  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  Imt  with  all 
those  pastimes  of  the  people  which  were  Shakspere's  delight 
and  business. 

Maria  says : — 

Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  a  Puritan. 

iStr  And,    O,  it  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

iSir  To,  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  reason,  dear 
knight. 

Sir  And.  1  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  here  reason  gooU 
enough. 

There  wufc  juj>tification  enough  to  depurt  from  passive 
obeilienec,  and   rjiiter  upon  a  defensive  wiiHiirc  airainst  tlit 
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PnritaiiB,  who  attacked  the  stage.  Fabian,  who  appears  only 
to  make  one  of  the  conspirators,  (one  of  the  servants,  as 
Shakspere  considered  himself,  in  relation  to  royalty  and  his 
patrons)  when  asked  by  Sir  Toby  if  he  would  not  like  to 
see  such  a  rascaUy  sheep-biter,  who  attacked  those  who  did 
not  give  provocation,  come  by  some  notable  shame, 
answers :— ~ 

I  would  exttliy  man :  tou  know,  he  brovght  me  out  o'  iiivoiir  with 
mj  lady  about  ^  bear  baiting  here. 

MaL    Tis  bat  fSnrtiuie,  all  ia  fortmie. 

The  latter  tells  him:— 

Thy  fates  open  their  handi^  let  thy  Uood  and  spirit  embrace 
them. 

And  he  is  recommended  to  eo  cross-gartered,  which 
was  the  habit  of  the  Puritans,  which  habit  Olivia  hated,  as 
Queen  Bess  might  have  done,  or  any  other  majesty  in  power. 

The  Clown  says  he  lives  by  the  church,  though  no  cmurdi- 
man,  because  his  house  stands  by  the  church ;  and  asked  for 
a  reason,  says : — 

I  can  Yield  yon  none  without  words,  and  words  are  grown  so  fidse, 
I  am  loth  to  prore  reason  with  them. 

Viola  elaborately  apologises  for  the  fooL  Sir  Andrew 
says:— 

I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politidao. 

This  was  a  sect  of  the  Puritans,  who  afterwards  figured  so 
much  as  politicians  in  the  revolution;  and  thb  contempt  of 
their  rel^ion  and  politics  would  be  well  received  in  the 
Temple  Hall.  The  commentators  say,  the  instruction  of  Sir 
Toby  to  Sir  Andrew,  how  to  write  a  letter  of  defianoe  to 
Viola,  is  a  satire  upon  Coke's  speech  against  Raleigh,  when 
he  called  him  an  atheist  Raleigh  appears  to  have  been  a 
friend  and  &vourite  of  Shakspere,  ana  his  sentiments  were 
probably  responded  to  by  the  Templars,  however  much  they 
were  in  favour  of  power,  and  the  license  of  the  bar.  'Here 
their  speculative  overpowered  their  political  and  professional 
ieelings. 

Vfe  think  the  introduction  of  religion  is  in  irony  of  it. 


^lAen  Hiria,  fiadiag  Mdvolio  Iwf  Mlid  «p  Ip  Os  kllar, 

1r«rfnil,IM^0iiofaloniaaiwitti^>¥MyTM<tiin;fc>  thM 
ii  BO  «bfMiw  thm  BCMM  to  Iw  wvtl  I17  MWfiig  illMri  «■ 
«i«  Ml0v«  iMh  iaipoMiUe  pMMgM  of  gnMBMk 

OHm  inqnirai  fiir  Mahrolioy  and  mjs  of  Um,  '  be  k 
ndi'  which,  as  we  l»Te  so  <rfieo  obeerved,  is  a  ehanotanrtie 
Shakqiero  always  giTW  to  the  idigiom*.  OKns*  on  sfring 
him.  says,  '  Ood  oomibit  thee,  hmea  rartora  them  f  aao 
Hhakspere^  to  aToid  the  statute^  mahes  Maholw  say  ^— 

It  is  Jofs'k  doinf  I  sad  Jora  aialBe  bis  IhanMU  I 

.  The  nest  and  remaining  sosnss  with  MslTolio»  baited  by 
SirTobr  and  the  serrantSi  an  eridently  a  satiie  npoapos- 
SBSMon  by  the  dsTiL 

Mrfk.  Whioh  WSJ  is  hi^  la  ^  BMBS  of  nastfty  t  IfiriKlw 
derlli  in  hell  bo  diavn  In  ttttlo,  sad  Loslon  himself  possosiod  hin, 
yet  ril  speak  to  him. 

The  yery  posMssion  menti(»ied  by  Jesos  fa  introdnced 
with  a  sarcastic  comment  on  it 

Jfor.    Lo,  how  hollow  the  ileod  speaks  within  him  I   did  not  I 

teUTpat 

Sir  To,    Defy  the  deril :  Ooneider  he's  an  eaem j  to  mankind* 
Mai,    Do  70a  know  what  yon  aaj  ? 

This  is  nsoally  what  religious  people  say  when  they  hear 
infidels  talk  irreverently.    To  which  Maria  says  :-— 

La,  TOO,  an  70a  apeak  ill  of  the  derilj  how  he  takes  it  at  heart  I 
Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitehed. 

JFVi^.  No  way  but  gentleneaa ;  gently,  gently :  the  fiend  is  nmgh, 
and  will  not  be  ronghly  used. 

Sir  To.  A71  Biddy,  eome  with  me.  What^  man  I  tis  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cheny-pit  with  Satan :  Hang  him,  fool  ccdlier. 

Jfer.  Oet  him  to  lay  his  prayers  \  good  Sir  Toby,  get  him  to 
pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  f 

Jfor.    No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

MaL  Go,  hang  yoarselres  all  lyon  are  idle  shallow  things:  I  am 
not  oi  yonr  element ;  you  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

A  diapter.  might  be  filled  of  the  passages  in  which  Shak- 
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■pere  makes  a  joke  of  prayer.  We  might  fancjr  we  heard 
Mawworm's  parting  address  in  the  Hypocrite  m  the  final 
words  of  MalYolio  — '  idle  shallow  tmngs,'  9s  the  godly 
speak  of  the  world:  and  as  Mawworm  says,  'I  shall  go  up^ 
you  will  go  down/  so  says  Malvolio— *I  am  not  of  your 
element  f 
The  sequel  of  the  challenge  to  Viola  runs  thus : — 

Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  haTe  mercy  npon  one  of  onr  souls !  He 
may  hare  merer  upon  minOj  bnt  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to 
thyself.     Thy  niend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemj. 

ANDasw  Agub-chbek. 

'Ezceedine  good  senseless/  aa  Fabian  nra.  It  is  the 
Dogberry  s^e  of  ridiculing  ralvation.  Sir  l!oby  says,  *  'tis 
not  for  grayity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan.'  Serious 
Christians  ousntnot  thus  to  play  with  infidelity.  It  is 
of  the  aboTe  mat  quoted  passage  that  Johnson  remarks— 'It 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  Shakspere,  in  this  and  some 
other  passagesi  had  not  ventured  so  near  proianeness.' 

Olivia  says  of  her  love :—  i 

There's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fiwlt; 
Bat  such  a  headstrong  potent  fiwlt  it  is. 

That  it  but  moeks  reprwtf . 

•  •  #  #  • 

A  fiend  like  thee,  might  bear  my  sonl  to  helL 

A  conclusion  Shakspere  elsewhere  came  to.    Sir  Andrew, 
on  hearing  of  the  prowess  of  Viola,  says : — 

I'd  haTe  seen  him  damned  ere  I'd  have  ehallenged  him. 
Sir  To.     This  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  sonls.  *  *    He 
will  not  hurt  yoa^-oome  on  to 't. 

Sir  And,    Pray  God  he  keep  his  oath. 

Cowards  are  made  to  pray,  and  we  shall  see  how  they  are 
coupled    When  Fabian  says  of  Viola : — 

A  oowaid,  a  most  doTont  oowi^d,  religions  in  it. 

We.are  told  by  Shaksper^  that  the  religious  are  firetful, 
sad,  and  cowardly.  This  stroke  would  be  received  with  ap- 
plause by  the  opposite  party  at  the  Temple;  and  Sir  Toby, 
a  drunken  swindler  as  he  was,  showed  he  did  not  want 
courage.    Shakspere  makes  the  stage  witty  at  the  expense  of 
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the  pulpit;  and  Maria  dresses  up  the  CSown  as  Sir  TopaS; 
the  curate. 

CZo.  Well,  111  pttt  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  niTielf  int;  aad 
I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  In  soeh  a  gown,  I  aa 
not  tall  enough  to  become  the  fiinctioa  well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student;  but  to  be  said  an  honest  man^  ana  a  good 
honse-keeperj  goes  as  fihirly,  as  to  say,  a  careM  man  and  a  grest 
scholar. 

8ir  To.    Jove  bless  thee,  master  parsoa. 

C2o.  *  That  that  is,  is :'  so  I  being  master  parson,  am  maHer  par- 
son: For  what  is  that)  bat  that  f  and  is,  but  is? 

No  doubt  Shakspere  thought  that  he  or  any  of  his  come- 
dians could  make  as  good  a  parson  aa  one  caUed  and  oonse- 
crated  by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop.  Such  an  introduction  on 
the  stage,  or  a  man  masqued  as  one  of  the  sacred  profeswon, 
would  not  be  allowed  in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
We  have  seen  it  interdicted  in  r^ulations  for  the  Camival. 
But  the  profession  of  the  clergy  is  always  a  subject  of  satire 
with  ShaKspere,  and  always  travestied  even  seriously. 

McU,    Oood,  sir  Topas,  go  to  mj  ladj. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  I  how  Yexest  thou  this  man  ?  talkest 
thou  of  nothing  but  of  ladies  ?  *  *  Fie  thou  dishonest  Sathan  I  I  caU 
thee  by  the  most  modest  terms :  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones, 
that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy. 

The  Clown  asks  bim  if  the  house  is  dark :  Malvolio  says, 
as  *  hell.'     The  Clown  answers : — 

Madman,  thou  errcst  I  I  say  there  is  no  darkness,  but  ignorance ; 
in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild  fowl  ? 

MaL    That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo,    What  thinkest  thou  of  this  opinion  ? 

Mai,    I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion. 

Clo,  Fare  thee  well:  remain  thou  still  in  darkness :  thou  ahaithold 
the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits :  and  fear  to 
kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 

Here  is  a  repetition  of  the  idea  of  transmigration.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  steward,  and  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Clown 
tiimod  parson,  seem  to  be  made  equally  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  When  the  Clowu  appears  in  his  true  charaoteri 
Malvolio  says  : — 
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I  am  88  vrell  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

do.  Then  yoa  are  mad  indeed,  if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits 
than  a  fool. 

M<iL    They  *  *  send  ministers  to  me,  asses. 

This  is  what  the  Puritans  probably  said  of  the  regular 
clergy. 

Clo.    Adyise  yoa  what  yoa  say:  the  minister  is  here. 

It  was  Dot  safe  to  speak  ill  of  the  powers  that  be.  The 
Clown  says  his  desire  of  havine  is  not  the  sin  of  covetous- 
ness.  Probably  all  the  ways  of  the  world  were  then  called 
by  the  Puritans  sins,  and  considered  as  oominff  under  some 
prohibition.  Clown  says,  in  ansWer  to  the  inquiries  of  Olivia 
after  her  steward  :— 

He  holds  Bekebnb  at  the  stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case 
may  do.  He  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  yoa  ;  I  shoald  hare  given  it 
you  to-day  morning,  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  Gospels,  so  it 
skills  not  much  when  they  are  delirered. 

Was  not  this  an  inuendb,  that  the  epistles  whence  the  ex- 
tremely pious  have  taken  some  of  their  doctrines  were  not 
the  Gospels — reiterating  the  charge  of  some  infidels,  that  they 
are  the  writings  of  madmen,  and  not  much  have  mattered 
had  they  never  been  delivered  ?  The  Clown  begins  to  read  out 
the  letter  in  a  way  which  makes  them  think  him  mad,  and  as 
it  commenced  in  words  used  by  the  Puritans,  *  By  the  Lord, 
madam,'  no  doubt  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  Puri- 
tans were  intended  to  be  ridiculed.  When  told  to  read  in  his 
right  wits,  the  Clown  says : — 

So  I  do,  madonna,  but  to  read  in  his  right  wits,  is  to  read  thus. 

Fabian,  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  says  they  played  him 
this  trick  for  his  want  of  courtesy  to  Ihem ;  and  the  Clown 
sums  up  the  moral  of  the  play  in  the  words  of  the  steward : — 

Why  some  are  born  great,  some  achiere  greatness,  and  some  hare 
greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

He  plays  the  parson,  and  says  he  was  one  Sir  Topas  in  the 
interlude,  and  then  mimicks  Malvolio—^  By  the  Lord,  fool, 
1   am  not  mad;'    then   repeats  the  words  of  the  steward^ 
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deetyinff  him  and  hb  profenioDi  wbkdi  bringi  in  the  other 
aim  of  &e  play: — 

And  thu  the  wUiUgif  of  time  brlngi  in  Uf  nwcia. 
Jf«l.    IllbererengedontlMidiolepaDkofTiNL 

The  Cilown  qwaks  the  qpiloffiie^  which  mar  abo  allude  to 
the  tunesy  and  is  more  reaaonaUe  than  iome  tmnk,  who  have 
caBed  it  a  noneenwcal  ditty ;  the  wind  and  the  rain  repeated 
in  every  vene  may  mean  the  advene  is  mixed  up  vnth  the 
proaDeroM  in  every  man'a  affimfi  with  the  philowqphical 
oondngion  at  the  end,  that  it  haa  ben  ahrayi  ao  ainoe 
the  woiid  besan. ' 

In  thia  j^y  we  find  a  qpotatioB  hj  Shalonere  fima 
Marlowe's  aonnet,  entitled '  The  PaanonateShaataenl  to  his 
Love*— «nother  instance  that  our  poel  had  Maiiofwe  in 
memory* 
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Troilus  and  Cressioa  was  never  acted  on  the  pablic  stage, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  played  at  court.  It  does  not 
present  sucb  plain  features  as  tne  other  plays.  Inferences  as 
to  the  sentiments  of  Shakspere  mi^ht  be  drawn  from  it, 
which  we  have  omitted  as  not  so  eviaent  or  direct,  confining 
the  dtations  more  to  those  points  which  it  has  in  common 
with  oAer  plays.  There  is  much  abstract  philosophy  with- 
out reUpion,  and  which  appears  to  tell  against  religion. 
Fate  is  mtroduced  by  Troilus. 

He  thinks  the  gods  are  employed  in  vexing  numkind.    In 
his  afiairs  of  love  with  Cressida  he  says : — 

O  gods  I  how  do  70a  plague  me. 

Pandarus  says  to  Cressida,  thinking  of  Troilus's  love  for 
her: — 

Well,  ibe  gods  are  abore.    Time  must  friend  or  end. 

The  language  of  this  foolish  old  man  is  here  that  of  Mrs. 
Quickly,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  a  lover  of 
Anne  Pace.  The  Trojans  return  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  Pandarus  tells  the  names  of  all  as  they  pass  by,  and 
describes  each.  In  his  oaths  and  religious  parlance  Shak- 
spere converts  him  into  a  Christian.    Paris  passes : — 

PoML    Swords?  anvthing,  he  cares  not :  an  the  devil  oome  to  him, 
it's  all  one.    By  God's  lid,  it  does  one's  heart  good. 

Heletms  passes,  who  is  the  priest  in  Priam's  family,  which 
gives  Shakspere  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  him,  as  he  does 
all  priests.  The  necessity  of  preserving  character  is  the 
defence  of  Shakspere's  proronity ;  but  was  there  any  necessity 
to  paint  all  priests  after  an  irrelieions  fashion,  except  tlie 
necessity  in  tlie  artist's  mind  to  give  his  own  idea  of  and 
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answer  hb  own  intentions  as  to  the  sacfed  profeanon? 
Voltaire  in  his  plays  docs  not  make  such  pcrvcrmoos  of 
character ;  he  thought  every  religion  alike  ;  yet  he  did  not 
depart  from  tlie  peculiar  piety  smtable  to  the  dramatis  per- 
sona. Some  passages  of  Voltaire  have  been  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  Chrbtians,  as  reverential  expositions  of  their 
own  &ith  and  sentiments. 

Crei.    Gan  Helenas  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan,  Helenas ?  no;  jes,  he'll  fight  indiflforent  well :  *  •  Hele- 
no8  is  a  priest. 

In  the  conference  of  the  Oreeks,  which  Ag&memnon 
opens,  he  expatiates  largely  on  fulfilment  not  answering  our 
intentions.  This  philosophy  seems  a  counterpart  of  those  ce- 
lebrated lines  of  Hamlet,  on  divinity  shading  our  ends^ 
whether  said  seriously  or  ironically.    Agamemnoo  says : — 

Sith  every  setion  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart ;  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  nnbodied  figare  of  the  thoaght 
That  gaTc't  sormised  shape. 

He  speaks  of  their  reverses  as  the  trials  of  Jove  to  bring 
out  their  virtues  in  opposition  to  'fortunes  love.*  Nestor 
calls  them  the  reproof  of  chance.  Agamemnon  talks  of  the 
*  mastick  jaws'  of^Thersites,  alluding,  says  Knight,  to  Prynne, 
author  of  'Histrio  Mastix.'  *It  appears  to  us  (Kniffht)  by 
no  means  improbable  that  an  epithet  should  be  applied  to  the 
"  rank  Thersites,"  which  should  pretty  clearly  point  at  one 
who  had  done  enough  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
poet's  fraternity.'  If  this  be  the  case,  in  a  mere  word  we 
think  our  theory  the  more  correct,  that  Twelfth  Night,  where 
there  is  so  mucn  relative  to  the  Puritans  in  wor<b,  matter, 
and  character,  was  directed  against  all  the  tribe  of  plavers' 
scourges.  There  is  some  moral  as  well  as  material  philoso- 
phy in  the  speech  of  Ulysses.  He  says,  without  order  or 
decree: — 

Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  and  wrong, 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides,) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
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Bat  of  the  effects  of  innnoraHty,  he  speaks  in  the  language 
of  Mackintosh — it  would  end  in  universal  destruction :— -> 

Then  erery  thing  include  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  nnlTersal  wol^ 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  majEe  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And  last  eat  up  himself. 

What  a  natural  and  fine  opportunity  had  Shakspere,  if  he 
had  had  the  least  sentiment  of  religion,  to  have  shown  this 
govemanceof  the  universe  in  a  divine  beine^and  thence  inferred 
as  apostle  Paul  did,  tlutt  the  powers  that  be  were  the  deputies 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  that  they  dispensed  his  justice;  that 
we  must  be  obedient  to  them  as  we  would  be  to  Him,  and 
without  this  order  fix>m  earth  to  heaven  there  would  be 
nothing  but  universal  anarchv  and  destruction. 

By  a  discreet  policy  Shakspere  makes  Ulysses  speak 
a^nst  the  satire  of  the  camp,  consequent  upon  insubor- 
dination, which  he  likens  to  that  of  the  players  going  on 
in  the  theatres,  and  speaks  of  a  king  as  a  theologian 
would  of  Ood,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  reasoning 
pf  materialism  i-^ 

So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  plaee  before  Us  hand  that  made  the  engine, 
Or  Uiose  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  gaide  his  execution. 

iEneas  announced,  prefacing  that  he  wishes  to  show 
reverence,  asks: — 

Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  man  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mightlj  Agamemnon? 

Aff€L    This  Qrojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

So  filled  is  Shakspere  with  the  language  of  theology,  when 
he  uses  it  for  these  purposes !  We  must  ascribe  the  practice 
to  hb  knowledge  and  disbelief  of  religion.  He  could  not 
plead  ignorance  or  want  of  reflection  on  the  highest  subjects 
of  theology.  All  its  questions  show  themselves  in  every 
direction,  as  if  he  constantly  entertained  them  as  matters  of 
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speculation,  ^neas  aranmcs  this  to  be  rererenoe,  but  Aga- 
memnon, the  object  of  it,  thinks  it  is  ioonifiil;  and  so  we 
think  is  the  use  which  Shakspere  makes  of  sacred  ideas  on 
common  subjects,    ^neas  answers :— - 

Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonairi  anarm'd. 
As  bending  angels. 

Was  not  this  burlesquing  a  supreme  being,  as  Groethe  does, 
introducing  the  court  of  Qoa,  and  Satan  upright,  among 
'the  bendmg  angek,'  discoursing  with  Deity.  Ajaz  says 
to  Thersites : — 

I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther,  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness :  but  I  think 
thy  horse  will  sooner  oon  an  oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer 
without  book. 

This  is  in  ridicule  of  the  way  often  taken  to  make  men  holy, 
and  which  the  Puritans  made  their  principal  engine  against 
such  as  were  opposed  to  them.  It  is  also  satirical  of  their 
praying  and  preaching  extempore,  instead  of  using  the 
church  service. 
When  Achilles  says  to  Thersites : — 

Your  last  serrice  was  sufferancei  twas  not  Tolont^ry ;  no  man  if 
beaten  yoluntarj; 

we  can  almost  imagine  Shakspere  meant  this  for  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  as  all  other  enthusiasts,  provoked  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  and  said  they  voluntarily  suffered,  as  they 
considered,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  looking  upon  punishm^t 
as  a  reward. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trojans  to  confer  upon  the  res- 
toration of  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  the  language  applies  as 
much  to  theological  controversy  as  politick  policy.  Hector 
speaks  in  praise  of  doubt : — 

But  modest  doubt  is  calPd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst. 

Troilus  uses  this  language  in  speaking  of  the  King : — 

Fie,  fie,  mj  brother ! 
Weigh  yon  the  worth  and  honour  ot  a  king 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ? 
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This  play  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  written  for  the  court, 
and  acted  only  there. 

Helenus  advises  that  his  father  'should  bear  the  great 
sway  of  his  affiurs  with  reason/  and  this  gives  Shakspere 
the  opportunity  of  retorting  upon  the  priest,  who  only  comes 
in  that  character  to  be  flouted  at  as  belonging  to  an  unreason- 
ing profession,  and  bein^  given  more  to  running  away  than 
fighting,  estimating  secunty  as  the  means  to  dream,  slumber, 
and  grow  &t. 

Trot.    Yoa  are  for  dreams  and  slnmben,  brother  priest. 
You  far  yoar  gloves  with  reasons. 

When  Hector  asks  him  if  he  is  not  touched  by  the  divinar 
tion  of  Cassandra,  Troilus  replies  that  we  are  not  to  judse 
of  an  act  by  the  event,  or  be  wanting  in  courage,  or  d^sl^e 
what  is  agreeable,  because  of  a  xdm  prophetm^  bnun-sick 
raptures.  But  Hector  sums  up  in  a  stram  of  moral  philo- 
sophy which  would  at  once  acquit  Shakspere  of  the  cnarge 
made  against  him  by  Drydeii  in  this  play,  that  he  was  want- 
ing in  a  moral  purpose.  It  was  knowing  right  and  wrong, 
but  not  insisting  upon  the  former,  that  led  to  the  sequel  of 
the  play — the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  fall  of  Troy.  Rieht 
mignt  have  prevented  the  infidelity  of  Cressida,  the  mistor- 
tunes  of  Troilus,  and  the  obliquy  of  Pandarus  borne  to  all 
posterior.  Hector  says  Paris  and  Troilus  have  both  spoken 
*  superndally'  in  the  cause  and  question,  led  by theirpassions, 
pleasure,  and  revenge,  and  considers  them  like  '  young  men 
whom  Aristotle  thoucfat  unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy/ 
He  then  speaks  of  the  law  of  nature  as  the  law  of  mcnrailty, 
the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  give  property  to  its  owners ; 
that  the  law  among  individuals  should  oe  the  law  between 
nations.  'The  moral  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,'  he 
says,  require  that  they  should  give  Helen  back.  '  Hector's 
opinion  is  this  in  way  of  truth.' 

When  Achilles  said  Thersites  was  not  voluntary  in  being 
beaten,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to  what  he  coula  not  help, 
we  did  not  think  Thersites  would  next  appear  on  the  stage  to 
say  it  for  himself.  He  says  as  Hamlet  aid— *shall  I  only  rail 
at  the  injuries  done  me  ? 

O  worthy  satisfaction!  wonld  it  were  otherwise;  that  I  eonld 
beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me. 

X 
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Ho  TOWS  to  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  derilg,  that  he  mav 
ace  some  issue  to  his  spiteful  execrations^  then  he  falls  to 
pnjmg  the  gods  in  an  ircmical  style,  abusing  them  if  ther 
do  not  grant  his  reauestsy  and  take  away  iirom  Ajax  and 
Aohilles  the  little  wit  they  have.  Afterwards  he  prays  for 
Tengeaaecy  and  a  corse  on  the  whole  camp,  ending  thus  ^— 

I  hsTs  said  my  pnyeni,  and  devil  envy,  say  Amea. 

If  the  previous  rant  of  Thcrsites  was  a  representatioo 
of  the  railing  Puritansy  was  not  this  speech  a  parody  on  thdr 
rage,  devotion,  and  defeated  envy  ?  Patroclus  enters,  which 
remijids  Thersites  he  has  omitted  him  from  his  curses,  which 
he  calls  his  contemplation,  as  a  Puritan  might.  He  says  to 
hum: — 

The  eoaimoa  oarve  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignonnoey  be  thine  in 
great  rerenne  !  *  *  Amen.    Where's  Achillea  ? 

Pair.    What,  art  thoa  devote  ?  wast  thoa  in  a  prayer  ? 

Ther,    Ay,  the  hearens  hear  me  ! 

This  was  not  only  to  ridicule  prayer,  but  especially  the 
Puritans,  who  thought  the  heavens  heard  them  in  particular 
in  promotion  of  the  commonest  ends.  That  Shakspere  was 
bent  upon  satirising  religion,  whether  displayed  in  the  cant 
of  the  times,  or  those  questions  of  momentous  importance  to 
the  pious,  is  evident  even  in  a  short  dialogue  which  occurs 
between  Pandarus  and  a  servant  of  Paris : — 

Pan,  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman ;  I  must  needs 
praise  him. 

Serv,  The  Lord  be  praised.  *  *  I  hope  I  shall  know  your 
hononr  better. 

Pan.    I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.    You  are  in  a  state  of  grace. 

Pan.    Grace  !  not  so  friend  :  honour  and  lordship  are  my  titles. 

Paris  gives  a  genealogy  of  love : — 

He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love ;  and  that  breeds  hot  blood,  and 
hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  thooghti, 
and  hot  thoughts  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan,  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  •  •  •  Why,  they  are  vipers: 
Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ? 

We  do  not  know  if  any  impious  sense  was  attached  to  thL< 
otherwise  absurd  nonscnsC;  beyond  its  being  a  parody  from 
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Matthew,  <  In  the  worid  to  come'  is  a  phrase  Troiliw  uses 
for  future  thnes. 

Ulysses,  in  his  speeches  to  AohiUes,  enlarges  i:q[K>n  a  Aeme 
of  morality^  which  is  a  favourite  with  Shakspere,  yix. — tibat 
yirtne  consists  in  dmng  good  to  others — and  all  that  a  man 
has  of  virtue  is  by  the  reflection  of  the  good  he  confers 
upon  others. 

When  Thersites  says  to  Patroclns  and  Achilles  whom  he 
so  despised : — 

God  be  "with  yoa  with  all  my  hevt ; 

the  point  must  have  consisted  in  its  irony,  and  Ood's  name 
was  taken  in  vain. 

Cressida  calls  upon  the  immortal  God  to  witness  that  she 
will  not  go  from  Troy,  and  invokes  the  divine  gods  to  make 
her  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood  if  she  leave  Troilus. 
Shakspere  is  very  willing  to  call  upon  the  divinity  In  vain. 
This  brines  in  an  opportunity  of  exclaiming  against  Provi- 
dence, which  is  constantly  done  under  the  name  of  God,  gods, 
heavens. 

Trot.    CreBsid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strained  a  purity. 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  Uie  devotion  whieh 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deitie»~^ake  thee  from  me. 

Cre.    Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.    Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  'tis  too  plain  a  ease. 

\^  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

Frown  on,  yon  heaTens,  effect  yonr  rage  with  speed ;  r^k 

Sit  gods  upon  yonr  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  I 
I  say,  at  once,  let  yonr  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  onr  sure  destructions  on. 

This  is  in  continuation  of  the  spirit  which  first  directed 
Troilus's  attack  upon  the  gods  in  the  case  of  his  Cressid; 
then  the  gods  were  upbraided  with  their  envy  of  the  happi-  ^'^ 
ness  of  mortals,  now  they  are  made  to  smile  and  feel  pleasure 
at  the  miserv  of  mankind — a  sentiment  Shakspere  often  intro- 
duces dsewbere. 

If  other  morals  were  wanting  in  the  play  besides 
the  fate  of  Pandarus,  and  the  results  of  officiousness,  there 
is  the  great  truth,  of  which  Horace  wrote,  speaking  of  the 
war  of  Troy — *  woman  is  the  most  terrible  cause  of  war, 

X  2 
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tsterrma  causa  heUV  The  sin  caoMS  the  poniflhrnent,  and 
as  Helen  was  carried  ofFby  Paris,  so  Cressiaa  is  by  Diomedes 
—the  frailly  of  the  women  and  the  wiekednen  of  the  men  pro- 
ducing fresh  disasters;  asThersites  is  made  to  say,  after  wit- 
nessing Cressida's  interriew  with  Diomedes,  and  hearing 
Troilus's  intention  of  yengeance : — 

Leeherj,  leeherj,  still  wsrs  and   leefaerj,  nothinf    else  koldi 
fMhion  :  a  bnniiDg  deril  take  them. 

^  Indeed,  Shakspere,  instead  of  being  wantine  in  morsk  to 
Us  plays,  in  this  and  in  others,  seems  to  haye  his  qniyer  M 
of  them,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  nature. 
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This  is  the  last  of  the  historical  series  of  Sbakspere's 
plays.  Though  his  purpose  might  have  been  high,  yet 
Knight  admits  *  the  drama  of  Henry  VIIL  is  essentially  one 
of  pageantry.'  Coleridge  calls  it  a  'sort  of  historical  masque 
or  show  play.'  As  the  poet  relinquished  the  rague  prospect 
of  past  historyi  and  approached  his  own  times,  he  was 
obliged  to  adhere  more  to  reality,  to  leave  imagination,  the 
sarcasms,  and  the  privileged  truths  of  the  fool.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  up  lor  the  loss  of  these,  and  the  old  excite- 
ment of  slaughter  and  fiehting  by  show,  and  the  discharge  of 
real  chamber  guns  whidi  set  his  theatre  on  fire.  Truth  to 
tell,  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  are  times  Roman  Catholics 
may  well  abuse,  and  Protestants  blush  for.  But  we  absolve 
Shakspere  firom  pardalibr  betweai  the  two  fiuths,  unless  as 
exhibited  by  a  passing  reflection  on  the  Puritanism  of  his  own 
days.  This  is  to  us  one  proof  that  Shakspere  had  no  religion. 
It  is  difficult,  nav  almost  impossible  for  a  man,  impressed 
with  religious  beUef,  not  to  be  on  one  side  or  another  of  these 
religions.  None  can  entirely  disffuise  his  real  feelines. 
Hume  seems  to  set  the  professors  of  both  iaiths  in  pret^  mir 
antagonism  aeainst  each  other:  ndther  party  can  well  be 
pleased,  yet  they  must  each  in  turn  admit  their  cases  to  be 
well  stated — but  Hume  has  a  quick  eye  for  follies,  he  paints 
naked  their  deformities.  His  irony  peeps  out  of  his  history  as 
well  as  his  essays;  and  thouffh  not  so  evident  as  in  Shak- 
spere, there  is  no  mistaking  me  want  of  a  reverential  mind. 
We  think  Hume  might  be  seen,  in  hishistoiy  ofEngland,  to 
be  a  materialist,  without  having  preceded  it  by  a  treatise 
on  human  nature. 

But  we  must  let  Shakspere  speak  for  hunself  in  a  prologue, 
which  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  present  play. 
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PROLOGUB. 

I  come  no  more  to  make  70a  langh ;  things  noir 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 

Sad,  high  and  working,  fall  of  state  and  woe, 

Sach  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 

We  now  present.    Those  that  can  pity,  here ; 

May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear; 

The  subject  will  deserve  it.    Such  at  give 

Their  money  oat  of  hope  they  may  believe, 

May  here  find  truth  to.    Those  that  come  to  see 

Only  a  show  or  two,  and  to  agree 

The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing^ 

111  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 

RIehly  in  two  short  hours.    Only  they 

That  come  to  hear «  merry  bawdy  play ; 

A  noise  of  targets ;  or  to  see  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow. 

Will  be  deceived  :  for  gentle  hearers,  know. 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  fight  Is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring 

(To  make  that  only  true  wo  now  intend,) 

Will  never  leave  us  an  understanding  friend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness  sake,  and.  as  you  are  known 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  tovn, 

Be  sad,  as  wo  would  make  you.    Think,  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story, 

As  they  were  living ;  think,  you  see  them  great, 

And  followed  with  the  general  tlirong  and  sweat 

Of  thousand  friends;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  ! 

And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I'll  say 

A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 

After  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  the  play,  how  earnestly 
he  entreats  them  to  forbear  their  love  ol*  fun — what  was  it  ? 
to  see  a  merry  *  bawdy '  play,  or  the  fool  whose  subject 
of  mirth  M-as  generally  religion.  But  in  this  Shakspcre 
docs  not  keep  his  promise,  he  is  indecent  when  his  remarks 
tell  against  religion  in  the  persons  of  its  professors. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  1845,  speaking  of  tlie  love  of  inde- 
cency Voltaire  had  in  common  with  Shsdcspere,  says,  *  from 
the  old  Italian  scoffers  downwards,  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  al- 
most perpetual  comhination  of  scepticism  and  Mrricity*  These 
old  Italian  scoffers  wore  the  orimnals  whence  Shakspcre  took 
many  of  his  plays;  he  was,  on  this  awount,  indebted  to  Boc- 
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caccioy  who  was  the  principal  amonff  tliem  for  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  qualities.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
Shakspere's  characters  abound  in  one  of  these  combinations* 
Can  there  be  so  grand  an  exception  as  Shakspere's  to  the  ge- 
neral rule  of  the  reviewer,  who  has  pointed  out  these  combi- 
nations? Can  Mr.  Knight  saj  the  lubriciQr  of  Shakspere  is 
decency,  when  the  poet,  in  the  prologue,  has  ^ven  the 
grossest  term  to  it?  The  opening  scene  may  be  callea  reverent 
tial  in  its  language  by  the  admirers  of  Shakspere,  though  we 
think  this  perpetual  recurrence  to  religion  in  temporal  mat- 
ters a  sign  of  a  man  well  versed  in  heavenly  things,  but  who 
would  rather  bring  them  down  to  earth  than  retain  them 
with  sacred  feelings  in  their  proper  place.  One  dav.  says 
Norfolk,  the  French  at  the  neld  of  the  cloth  of  gold  were 
^  like  heathen  eods/  the  next  day  the  English  pages  were 
*  as  cherubims.  When  he  says  they  did  such  extraordinary 
feats  of  arms,  that  the  most  fabulous  ^ly  of  former  times 
was  believed,  Buckingham  says,  *  O,  you  go  far/  Nor- 
folk asseverates,  *  As  I  belong  to  worship.'  When  Bucking- 
ham asks  who  guided  the  sport,  Norfolk  says,  as  you  guess^ 
one  who  had  no  business  in  it  And  on  the  mentioii  of  the 
Cardinal,  Buckingham  says  : — 

The  devU  speed  him, 

What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities. 

Nor,    The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way, 
A  gift  which  heayen  gives. 

Aber,    I  cannot  tell 
What  heaven  hath  given  him ;  \et  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  bat  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him  :  Whence  has  he  that  f 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard, 
Or  has  given  all  before ;  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buckingham  says : — 

Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was 
A  thing  inspired ;  and  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy — That  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 
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Buckingham  is  angered  at  the  look  of  the  CardinaL 

N€T.    What,  are  7011  ehaTd  f 

Ask  Ood  for  iempenuMe ;  that's  tk'  appUaaot  onlj 
WUeh  four  disease  requires. 

From  the  moment  they  are  arrested,  Noiiblk  and  Aber* 
gavennj  are  nadereligioas ;  and  eonyinoed  of  their  ap- 
proachmff  end,  say  the  will  of  heaven  be  done  in  this  and  all 
thmgs,  wfaidi  AbemiTennj  at  least  had  spoken  contempts- 
OQslj  of.  The  new  mshions  imported  fitnn  Fhuioa  are  nwde 
somestiyeof  friyoloas  conversationMnthe  sabjeet  of  death, 

jQie  chamberlain  remarks: — 

Death !  my  lord, 
Their  elothes  are  after  saeh  a  pagan  eat  too, 
That  sore  thej  ha^e  worn  oat  ehristendom. 

iSSsMb.    The  deiril  fiddle  them  I  I'm  glad  they're  going ; 
(For  sore  there's  noeonTorting  of  them.) 

The  approaching  banquet  at  the  Cardinars  being  men- 
tioned, Sands  obseryes : — 

In  fiim 
Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

In  this  there  is  irony  in  senrse  and  in  language. 

Meeting  Anne  BuUen  and  the  ladies  in  the  CardinaFs 
house,  Sands  says  : — 

Sir  Thomas  LotoII,  had  the  Cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  them  :  By  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fur  ones. 

Lov,    O,  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these  1 

Sandi.  I  would  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  'Faith,  how  easy  f 

Sandt.    As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  aflTord  it. 

The  Cardinal  drinks  to  them,  it  appears,  out  of  a  pretty 
large  bowl,  and  remarks  that  the  ladies  are  not  merry.  §and9 
says  tbc  wine  must  first  rise  in  their  cheeks;  and  the  subject 
of  coiiyersation  between  him  and  Anne  Bullen  Sands 
draws  tbc  attention  of  the  Curdiiial  to,  as  a  proof  of  the 
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effects  of  the  wine.  We  conjectuFe  it  bears  no  decent  infe- 
rence from  what  before  dropped  from  him.  Wolsey  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  king  and  suite,  says : — 

This  heaTen  of  beaaty 
Shall  shine  at  fall  upon  them. 

Kmg.    Yon  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  yoa  do  well,  lord. 
Yoa  are  a  charchman,  or,  I'll  tell  joO|  cardinal, 
I  shall  judge  now  unhappily. 

WoU    I'm  glad 
Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

Wolsey  is  not  only  shewn  as  an  example  of  a  churchman 
living  licentiously,  but  all  his  piety  is  alleged  to  be  policy  by 
the  courtiers,  working  on  the  conscience  of  the  king  to 
achieve  his  own  ends.  What  we  remarked  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  true  of  man^  of  the  speeches  in  this  play — they 
are  the  words  of  religion,  intrcMluced  in  a  worldly  sense. 

Suffolk*8  remarks  on  Wolsey  are  a  specimen  of  this 
style  : — 

Suf,    For  me,  my  lords, 
I  lore  him  not^  nor  fear  him,  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  111  stand. 
If  tlie  king  please ;  his  curses  and  his  blesrings 
Touch  me  alike ;  tiiey're  breath  I  not  belieTe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  Iknow  him;  sol  leare  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

We  have  a  sample  how  Wolsey  is  made  to  treat  reli- 
gion itself.  On  the  king  calling  for  his  new  secretary,  Gar- 
diner, Campeius  says  to  Wolsey  that  he  has  incurrea  much 
blame  for  having  removed  a  Dr.  Pace  from  the  post,  who  in 
consequence  went  mad  and  died. 

Wol»    Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  I 
That's  christian  care  enough  :  for  liring  mormnrers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.    He  was  a  fSool ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous. 

Thb  is  the  style  of  the  speeches  of  Richard  III.,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  enemies,  and  not  to  be  expected 
from  one  prelate  speaking  of  the  tragical  end  of  a  brother. 
Wolsey  has  never  been  represented  as  impious,  and  dies  re- 
ligious, according  to  the  histoiy  followed  by  Shakspere. 
Wolsey  is  not  to  be  blamed,  or  race  r^etted,  because  he 
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has  sent  him  to  heaven.  What  a  scoff  at  Chrittianityy  as 
the  fool  said  to  Oliyia,  *  why  do  70a  mourn  for  jonr  bro- 
ther, if  you  believe  him  in  heaven?'  The  scene  between  the 
Old  Lady  and  Anne  Bullen  seems  introduced  to  make 
people  laugh  at  the  hypocrisy  and  Protestant  conscieDoe  ot 
Anne,  mixed  up  with  ttic  indecency  alrinred  in  the  prologiie. 
When  the  two  Cardinals  come  on  the  bosiiiess  of  cuYoroe  to 
Katharine,  she  is  very  sarcastic  on  their  priestlioodsy  ami 
considering  what  Wolsey  was,  he  is  made,  in  hit  defence,  no 
less  ironical  on  himself : — 

Wd.    If  joar  grace 
Could  bat  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  tre  honest, 
Yoa*dfeel  more  comfort    Whj  sbonld  we,  good  lady. 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?    Alas !  onr  plac»8. 
The  waj  of  our  profession  is  against  it. 

The  language  of  the  nobles  against  Wobey  has  frequent 
calls  upon  God,  and  a  chorus  of  Amens  to  complete  his 
ruin ;  and  Cranmer,  who  has  accomplished  it  by  his  zeal  in  the 
divorce,  is  called  a  worthy  fellow,  and  his  reward  is  fore- 
told in  an  Archbishopric. 

Wolsey  says  he  is  against  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Anne  Bullcn,  because  she  is  a  'spleeny  Lutheran,'  and  avows  his 
intention  of  having  him  allied  to  a  French  princess.  Wolsey, 
according  to  Shakspere,  not  according  to  history,  by  acci- 
dent sent  an  inventory  of  his  possessions  with  some  state 
papers  to  the  king.     Norfolk  says  :^ 

Its  heaven's  will ; 
Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

Kiwh    If  we  did  think 
Ills  contemplations  were  above  the  earth, 
And  lix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings,  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  tlic  jeering  exchange<l  between  the 
nobles  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  Henry  VI.  The  king  cofr 
tinucs  his  irony,  and  speaks  to  him  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
inventory: — 

Good,  my  lord. 
You  are  full  of  heav'nly  stuff,  and  bear  the  hivemtory 
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Of  yonr  best  graces  in  jonr  mind,  the  which 
You  vere  now  running  o'cr  ;  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritusJ  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earihly  audit ;  sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wot.    Sir, 
For  holy  offices  I  haTe  a  time. 

Contrary  to  all  his  professions  of  love  only  to  the  king, 
when  the  inventory  is  handed  to  him  he  says : — 

Tis  th'  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  hare  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  poj^dom, 
And  see  my  friends  in  Rome.    O  negligence, 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  I    What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ? 

But  when  he  discovers  amongst  the  papers  the  letter  io 
the  Pope,  against  the  divorce,  he  says  his  fate  is 
decided. 

When  the  nobles  come,  as  glad  messengers  of  the 
king's  displeasure  and  Wolsey's  punishments,  the  Cardinal 
says : — 

Follow  yonr  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  hare  christian  warrant  for  them,  and  no  doubt, 
In  time,  will  find  their  fit  rewards. 

This  irony  is  not  becoming  a  Christian,  or  probable  in  the 
CardinaL  He  says  what  he  does  not  think,  or  jirofesses  not 
to  think,  viz. — that  they  have  the  warrant  of  religion  for 
thdr  acts,  or  else  it  means  that  there  was  warrant  in  Christi- 
anity for  malice  and  envy.  They  call  him  '  traitor  priest,' 
*  scarlet  sin ;'  and  Surrey  calls  it  holy  piety  in  the  Cardinal 
that  absolved  his  father-in-law,  Buckingluun,  with  an  axe. 

Surrey  says  to  Norfolk  : — 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life.    1*11  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL    How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 

He  would  defend  his  impotent  malice  now  by  the  virtues  of 
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Christianity,  when  he  can  no  longer  execute  ra^Kuaoe.  Was 
not  this  some  of  Shakspere's  '  deep  satire  T*  Thecbamber- 
lain  and  Surrey  act  up  to  the  professions  of  Christianity.  The 
former  says  he  pities  the  Canlinal,  and  the  latter,  who  had 
wrongs  to  redress,  says  he  forgiyes  him.  Wolsqr  makes  His 
speech  on  the  state  oi  man,  but  there  is  no  relison  in  it.  Bat 
how,  except  in  irony,  could  a  man,  sndi  as  Wobey,  declare 
to  Cromwell  that  he 


Well; 
Never  so  trolj  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now,  and  I  flsel  within  me 
A  peace  abore  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscienee. 

Could  he  know  himself  ?  Was  this  a  picture  to  show 
how  easily  a  religious  man  could  accommodate  his  past 
wickedness  to  hb  conscience?  It  may  or  may  not  be  histoty, 
but  it  is  the  exhibition  of  blasphemy.  Then  Wolaey  says  of 
the  honour  taken  from  him : — 

O  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heav'n. 

Crom.    I'm  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it. 

WoL    I  hope  I  hav'e. 

But  it  turns  out  that  it  has  not  given  him  fortitude  to 
bear  the  enumeration  of  his  reverses.  In  the  news  of  the 
installation  of  Cranmcr,  and  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Bullen.  it  seems  to  give  way. 

In  his  concluding  speech,  in  return  for  the  sympathy  of 
Cromwell,  he  is  made  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  teaching 
Cromwell  how  to  rise,  and  avoid  the  rocks  which  wrecked 
his  ambition.  But  rising  in  politics  was  ambition  that  Wol- 
sey's  heart  was  still  set  upon.  For  every  station  the  incul- 
cation of  morality  is  excellent,  but  when  he  said  ambition 
was  celestial,  he  forgot  his  religion. 

WoL    Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Wolsey's  conduct  was  certainly  the  reverse  of  all  this,  he 
had  not  shovvn  any  belief  in  his  own  recommendations,  one 
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of  which|  except  in  a  private  station,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  cariy  out.  Atter  confessing  that  he  had  so  much 
erred  in  likenii^  himself  to  one  of  tne  fallen  angels,  it  seems 
like  a  man  who  Knew  himself  very  little  to  say — 

Mjxobe, 
And  my  integrity  to  hearen^  is  all 
I  dare  now  eSd  mine  own. 

The  following  words  are  historically  delivered  to  another 
person,  and  are  incoogruous  with  the  preceding : — 

O  Cromwell,  Cromwell  I 
Had  I  bnt  serrM  my  God  with  half  the  leal 
I  serr'd  my  king,  he  would  not,  in  mine  age. 
Have  left  me  BiUied  to  mine  enemies. 

This  shows  Wolsey's  belief  in  Providence  and  the  reward  of 
virtue,  which  Shakspere  made  him  sneer  at  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Pace.  It  still  snows  the  complaining  regrets  of  the  de- 
featedpolitician,  in  which  sense  Snakspere  seems  to  take  it, 
and  Wolsey  ends  apparently  with  the  nne  setf-deceiving  hy- 
pocrisy which  he  had  shewn  before. 

Crom,    Good  sir,  hare  patience. 

WoL    So  I  have.    Farewell 
The  hopes  of  coart  I  my  hopes  in  hearen  do  dwell. 

In  the  fourth  act  we  have  a  state  show — ^the  religious 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Anne  Bullen,  and  the  people 
deifying  her,  which  accustomed  idolatry  of  the  powers  Uiat  be 
ShaiKspere  makes  the  citizens  satirise.  While  Anne  is  act* 
ing  religion,  the  people  are  calling  upon  heaven  to  bless  her, 
saying  she  looks  Ukc  an  angel,  and  behaves  like  a  saint 
Shakspere  shifts  the  scene  to  the  death  of  the  really  pious 
Katharine.  The  'virtuous  Cranmer'  had  held  courts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  retirement,  until  he  had  divorced 
her,  at  which  she  sickened  and  died.  As  a  parallel  to  the  coro- 
nation procession  and  ceremony,  Shakspere  has  a  real  vision 
of  dancing  girls,  in  ballet  style,  representing  angels  crowning 
Katharine  with  earlands.  We  do  not  think  this  can  now 
be  acted  upon  the  stage,  and  do  not  suppose  it  would  be 
tolerated.  The  dying  moments  of  Katharine  so  pleased  John- 
son, that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  the  finest  and  most 
natural  scene  Shakspere  ever  wrote.     He  probably  thought 
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the  death  of  othersi  ending  move  as  phflo§0|flieig  flutn 
Chrodans,  not  80  creditable  to  Bhak^pere.  Tiumgfa  Shak- 
■pera  adhered  to  MrtotTi  and  in  part  gmv  die  letter  of  KaAa- 
nne  to  the  king,  yet  he  lesfes  oat  ttat  wUdi  Tefaetes  to  a 
fbtare  state,  as  maj  beseen  by  die  subjoined  extract : — 


The  hoar  of  mj  daith,  now  approMUaf^  Letnaal  Cteas^  tal 
oolof  the  loTo  I  bear  70a,  tdvise  joa  of  joax  ikmiI's hesUh,  vhieh 
70a  oaght  to  prefer  before  all  obntldermuoiis  of  tlie  world  or  flarii 
whatooerer :  for  whMi  yaa  hsTo  east  me  }ato  naajT  falamtifcis,  aad 
joaraelf  into  many  tnmblas.    Bat  I .  Ifinrglwe  70a  all,  and  prsy  God 

to  do  80  likewiae. Laatlj^  I  naka  this  mm,  that  niaa  efsadaaiia 

yooaboTeall  thinga.    FafewalJti4 

Here  is  real  fiuth  in  a  future  state,  which  prompts  Ber  to 

E've  spirttnal  adnoe  to  the  king,  to  hope  wKt  she  hbj  see 
na  with  her  eyes  again.    Wa  mast  eoiifasi  wis  thinik  tiie 
realky  mooh  mona  tondnng  tkan  the  paella  imi^iittatiaD. 

Shaksp^e  has  contrasted  strongly  the  weakness  of  Qwn- 
mer  with  a  certain  nobility  of  nature  in  Wolsey,  which  rose 
with  his  decline.  Wolscy,  pot  to  the  trial,  loftily  defending 
himself,  trusts  to  his  genius  for  extrication  from  his  difficulties. 
Sunk  to  the  earth  he  rises  buoyant  to  the  heavens.  Cranmer 
is  put  by  Shakspere  to  encounter  identically  the  same  situa* 
tion  as  Wolscy.  But  he  throws  himself  on  the  pity  of  the 
king,  and  weeps ! 

Snakspere  nas  the  pleasure  of  fumisbing  the  mutual 
abuse  or  the  rivals  in  the  council,  makuig  the  bad  and  the 
good  (for  Sir  Thomas  More  was  of  more  inteerity  than  the 
rest)  act  vilely  from  rdigious  motives,  as  well  as  temporal 
coufflderations.  When  Snakspere  gives  utterance  to  such  a 
vagaechar^as  *  you  are  not  sound,'  it  must  have  excited 
a  smile  in  his  audience,  as  the  cant  of  all  parties. 

In  this  act  there  is  a  dialogue  where  gross  indecency  is 
introduced,  contrary  to  Shakspere's  word  in  the  prologue, 
and  at  fte  same  time  a  cut  at  the  Puritans  of  his  own  times. 
It  is  said  that  the  youths  who  make  a  riot  at  the  christen- 
ings and  on  other  public  occasions,  are  those  who  do  so  in  the 
play-houses,  and  mat  they  would  make  a  better  audience  in  a 
meeting-house  which  is  called  'Tribulation,  or  a  Hell  in 
Umehouse.'  We  suppose  at  the  end  of  the  play  these  were 
given  as  parting  tributes  to  the  fancy  of  his  audience,  who 
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had  been  kept  fasting.  Under  this  impression,  Shaksperc 
in  the  epilogue  speaks,  we  think,  despondingly  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  play,  whilst  he  gives  the  truth  of  its  contents, 
sometimes  pointing  them  out  by  way  of  extenuation,  some- 
times as  their  real  merits  : — 

Tis  ten  to  one  this  play  can  never  please 
All  tbat  are  here.    Some  eome  to  take  their  ease, 
And  sleep  an  actor  two ;  but  those,  we  fear, 
We've  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  so  'tis  clear 
They'll  say  it's  ooa||[ht :  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abas'd  extremely,  and  to  cry,  '  That's  witty  !' 
Whieh  we  hare  not  done  neither. 

But  he  bad  just  done  it  here  and  dsewhere  : — 

.     I  fear 
All  the  ezpeoted  good  we're  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  oonstruction  of  good  women  ; 
For  sudi  a  one  we  show'd  them. 

This  wag  honest  in  Shakspere.  He  did  not  put  the  suc- 
cess of  the  play  upon  the  flatteiy  of  the  jpreat,  or  of  Protestant 
prejudicesi  but  upon  the  exhibition  ot  one  good  woman  of 
the  opposite  party,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Spaniard,  and  the 
mother  of  bloody  Mary,  near  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invar 
sion.  This  was  true  faith  in  the  excelleDce  and  goodness  of 
his  own  morality,  which  supposed  in  the  people  the  preference 
of  virtue  over  vice.    He  proceeds  :-^ 

If  they  smiley 
And  say  Hwilldo,  I  know  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ouri ;  for  'tis  ill  hap 
If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap. 
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Hallam  says  'Measure  for  Mcasare,  oommonlir  referred 
to  the  end  of  1603,  is  perhaps,  after  Hamlet,  Lear,  nnd 
Macbeth,  the  play  in  which  Snakspere  struggles,  as  it  were, 
most  with  the  overmastering  power  of  his  own  mind ;  the 
depths  and  intricacies  of  bmng  which  he  has  searched,  and 
sounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex  and  haraas  him ;  his 
personages  arrest  their  course  of  action  to  pcmr  fordi  in 
language,  the  most  remote  from  common  use,  thoughts  which 
few  could  grasp  in  the  clearest  expression ;  and  thus  he  loses 
something  of  dramatic  excellence  in  that  of  his  contemplative 
philosophy.  The  Duke  is  designed  as  the  representative  of 
this  philosophical  character/  According  to  Hallam,  the 
philosophical  characters  or  expressions  of  Shakspere*s  phi- 
losophy are  found  in  this  Duke,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Timon,  Jaques,  and  the  Duke,  in  As  You  Like  It 

There  is  no  doubt  Shakspere  made  choice  of  a  story  for  its 
dramatic  merits,  but  the  treatment  of  it  in  his  hands  served 
several  purposes.  The  mere  moral  of  Measure  for  Measure 
may  be  partly  taken  from  the  title.  The  questions  ofrefigicm, 
natural  and  revealed,  discussed  in  it,  induce  us  tothink  ~Uie 
title  was  taken  from  a  text  of  Scripture,  on  which  Shak- 
spere meant  to  expatiate — '  For  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
so  it  shall  be  meted  unto  you — ^for  with  what  judgment  ye- 
judge,  so  shall  ye  be  judged.'  But  the  good  Duke  is  shewn 
to  be  all  mercy,  and  Isabella,  who  was  the  most  oiSended^ 
joins  in  entreaties  that  judgment  mav  not  be  measured  oat  to 
Angelo  as  he  measured  it  to  others,  but  that  he  may  be  made 
happy  with  the  rest.  Even  the  unpenitent  murderer,  the 
thorough  infidel,  is  pardoned  bv  this  judge  over  all  judges. 
Commentators  have  been  horrined  at  the  wide  spread  immo- 
rality of  parties  and  principles  in  this  play,  but  if  it  were 
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Shakspere's  intention  to  depict  merciful  Judgment^  he  would 
not  be  very  nice  in  shewing  a  disregara  to  morals  in  those 
particulars,  towards  which,  m  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings, 
lie  showed  no  great  severity.  It  is  his  ayyipat-hy  wStli  ify^^ 
liffionthat  offenuded  these  critics.  It  could  not  be  expected  of  a 
putyer,  of  whom  Pope  says  '  he  was  obliged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of  company,'  that 
he  would  be  very  severe  against  the  offences  or  his  com- 
panions. No  doubt  Shakspere  read  future  history  with  a 
prophetic  eye.  He  might  see  from  what  the  Puritans  said  of 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  what  they  might  do  if  tbey  were 
in  power.  We  forget  whether  they  went  to  the  extent  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishments  for  transgressions  of  this  sort. 
They  intended  it,  and  we  believe  there  were  laws  passed  to 
that  effect.  Cromwell  himself  partially  acted  as  an  Angelo  to 
the  city  of  London.  Unfortunates  were  sent  to  prison,  and 
transported  for  life.  We  think,  throughout  this  play,  the 
Puritans,  in  morals,  doctrines,  and  politics  are  attacked.  In 
it  is  held  up  to  applause  an  indifference  to  death,  and  a 
disbelief  in  a  future  state  and  punbhments.  The  author 
makes  the  good  Duke  take  the  habit  of  a  priest,  that  he  may 
strip  the  profession  of  its  faith,  and  clothe  it  in  the  garments 
of  materialism  and  philosophy.  Shakspere  declares  himself 
under  thiit  mask,  mieqmvocally  against  a  future  state, 
and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a  believer  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
orthodox  belief  in  punishments  afier  death,  delivered  by  the 
Saviour.  There  are  passages  of  infideli^  in  this  play  that 
staggered  Warburton,  male  Johnson  inoignant,  ana  con- 
founded Coleridge  and  Knight.  In  part  and  whole  they 
gave  it  up  in  silent  despair,  or  expressed,  sometimes  a 
qualified,  and  sometimes  unmixed,  disapprobation ;  but  the 
wonder  has  been  that  they  would  set  out  with  the  prejudice, 
more  or  less,  that  Shakspere  was  to  be  made  out  rehgious. 
The  play,  to  our  mindf  is  a  very  comprehensible  whole, 
though  universally  condemned  as  a  very  unchristian  per- 
formance. Eschylus  and  Euripides  womd  be  very  unin- 
telli^ble,  if  taken  in  some  other  sense  than  their  natural  one. 
Their  plays  employ  the  critical  labours  of  our  bishops,  and 
are  the  reading  of  our  youths,  yet  they  abound  in  philosophy 
contrary  to  Christian  truths;  but  no  one  sets  out  to  per- 
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Tert  their  meaning.  In  the  same  spirit  and  tense  of  harm- 
kssnest  should  Siakapero  be  studied.  IViie,  the  pulpit  is 
not  to  h%  directed  by  the  stagey  the  fflobe  by  the  Olobe 
Theate  of  Shakspere,  but  we  may  rsaa  Shakspere  willi  the 
nme  indiiiEBreBce  as  lo  Us  principles  as  we  do  the  ancaeBti; 
onljyif  wewouUnreseryetheint^ritj  of  sense  in  an  audMr, 
we  should  aroid  tma  religions  ^purifyiag  of^  text'  It  was 
the  literary  duty  of  a  bishop,  as  W  arbniton,  of  a  moralist,  as 
Johnson,  to  allow  or  restore  the  real  sense  of  Shakspere,  to 
praise  and  oondemn  aoeording  to  their  own  ophdoiiB,  not 
travesty  their  author,  and  give  him  a  coat  cut  to  the  frshion 
of  the  day — a  practioe  now  so  common  So  roBike  oditioBS 
pomilarand  piotoriaL 

The  Duke  s  speech,  in  which  he  oonmissioRS  Aagdo  to 
assume  the  reigns  of  gorenunent,  is  ironically  i^ken,  «s  the 
sequel  shows,  of  the  untried  virtue  of  the  man.  ^^|_je(pi^ 
exhibits  how  the  priTsAe  person,  whocondmnnsiheLBKmb.of 
his  superiors,  would  act  were  he  surrounded  by  Uie  jBirQiuii- 
stances  of  power,  and  had  Che  wiU  to  fiilfil  his  pleasures.  Stee- 
vens  says  '  Shakspere  must,  I  believe,  be  answerable  for  the 
unnecessary  solemnity  of  this  introduction.'  Steevens  styles 
it  the  same  thought  as  the  one  noticed  in  Henry  TV.,  viz. — 
that  from  the  past  you  may  prophesy  of  the  future  actions  of 
men.  The  Duke  knew  that  Angelo  had  acted  unjustly  and 
dishonestly  abeady  in  one  public  transaction  of  his  life.  The 
Duke  usurps  the  words  of  the  Saviour : — 

HoaTon  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  oar  virtues 
Bid  not  go  forth  of  ns,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  tench 'd, 
Bat  to  fine  issoes ;  nor  Natnre  never  lends 
The  smallest  scrapie  of  her  excellence, 
Bat,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Both  thanks  and  nse. 

This  is  taken  from  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  is  an 
exact  parallel  and  abstract  of  the  circumstances,  only  it 
ascribes  to  nature  what  was  assumed  by  religion.  These 
illustrations  of  the  theme  would  point  also  the  adaptation  of 
the  story  to  the  form  of  a  parable  so  frequently  used  by  the 
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Saviour — that  of  a  lord  or  kinp  leaving  his  gervants  to  act  for 

themselves!    They  act  some  'well,  some  .^n!Q?2i^^^Uix»-4<^>>^^ 
indifferentlj,  BomeBBj£^ejJ^Q 

come  bap:.' ~He  returns  unexpectedly^  which  figures 
day  oTju&menV'whea  lie  cBsmbutes  rewards  ima  jpunlsl^ 
mentejtd  uoee  who  _h«ye  i<m»  well.eiLiU  i^.his  absehde. 
There  Is  Bttle  doubt,  therefore,  th^t  in  manner,  as  w^8» 
gjlttgr»-  Shalfsprrp  _£Qlb.ved  the  sacred,  precedent  This 
withdrawal  of  the  Duke  is  not  in  the  Italian  Qovei  whence 
Shakspere  took  his  story,  and  why  he  should  go  into  re- 
tirement is  a  mystery  to  the  commentators,  who  wanted  this 
explanadoa:  we  may  haaard  the  conjecture,  that  fisoalus 
was  only  introduced  as  the  image  or  the  servant  who  did 
neither  well  nor  ill,  for  that  personage  seems  otherwise  quite 
unnecessary;  he  has  no  part  in  the  pU)t,andtbe  necessary  and 
natural  consequence  seems  to  be  that  he  is  the  ofily  person 
comparatively  forgotten  in  the  end.  Lucio  and  other  gentle- 
men, talking  of  war  and  peace,  one  says  :—* 

HsftTieii  garni  qs  Its  p^aoe,  but  not  the  king  oC  Hongarf 's. 

9nd  OmU^    Amsn. 

Idmo,  Tbou  oooflladait  like  the  saaeiimeoioas  piraliei  tb^ 
west  to  MS  vUh  tbe  ten  ooramandments,  bat  por^pad  one  out  of 
the  table, 

2nd  Oent.    Thou  ibalt  not  steal. 

Lue.    Aj,  that  he  razed. 

Itt  (hnt.  Why,  'twee  a  commandmeiit  to  command  tlie  captain 
andall  Uie  rest  fnem  their  Ainotums ;  they  pui  forth  to  steal :  there's 
not  a  soldier  of  as  all.  thai,  in  the  thanksgiiing  before  |iieet>  doth 
relish  the  petition  well^  th(^t  prays  for  peace. 

2n(2  Qeni,    I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
Lueio.    I  beliere  tSieC;  for  I  think  (Sion  never  wast  where  grace 
was  said. 

2ndO€M.    No?  a  doaeo  times  at  least* 

lit  Gent.    What  ?  in  metre  ? 

Luc,    In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

Ut  Gent,    I  think,  or  in  any  zeUgfon. 

Luc.  Ay,  why  not  ?  Grace  is  graoe  despite  of  all  controrersy. 
as  for  example ;  thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  Tillain,  despite  of  all 
g^race. 

This  JQCuUrity  is  quite  in  our  author's  vein.    The  rest  of 

v2 
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the  dkoonne  of  theie  gendemen  is  mixed  up  with  the  inde- 
ceDfff  which  the  Quarterly  Refiewer  Mgni  goee  haod-in- 
hand  with  soepdcinii.  But  at  the  end  there  is  a  phj  upon 
the  word  sound,  which  our  leaders  will  reodlect  was  used 
as  a  tenn  of  veorimination  between  the  diTines  and  lajmen 
ibled  at  the  council  board  to  accuse  Cranmer. 


IH  QtfuL  I  am  sound. 

jLim.  Najr.  not  as  out  woald  si^,  liesltlij ;  Imt  so  sonady  asHdai* 
that  an  hollow:  thj  bones  an  hoUov;  unplt^  has  made  a  ftsit 
ofthae. 

Clandio^  carried  to  prison  and  to  death,  Ae  first  seised 
under  an  obsolete  law,  by  which  othem  had  hitherto  passed 
unscathed,  says : — 

Thns  eaa  the  dsml-gody  Authority 
ICake  as  pay  dowui  for  oiir  oflhno6»  uf  i^olfhL 
The  words  of  HesTen ;  oa  whomit  will,iiwill; 
On  whom  it  will  not^  to ;  yet  still  'tis  Just. 

It  is  often  the  defence,  set  up  by  criminals,  that  an  offence 
is  punished  in  them  which  in  others  passes  unnoticed.  This 
arises  from  the  imperfections  in  human  justice,  and  is  not  to 
be  compared  without  impiety  with  the  aivine  administration. 
Hie  religious  philosophy  which  Claudio  has  acquired  by 
being  sent  to  prison  Lucio  laughs  at : — 

If  I  conld  speiik  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  wonld  send  for 
certain  of  my  cnditors:  And  yet,  to  say  the  tmth,  I  had  as  lief  have 
the  foppery  of  freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment. 

We  have  noticed  before  that  Shakspere  spoke  yeiy 
slightingly  of  mamage.  and  here  is  given  the  first  in- 
stance m  thb  play  of  looseness  of  morality  in  dds  res- 
pect, which  is  continued^in  another'  example^  ChkHdio, 
spealdng  of  Julietta  being  with  child,  for  which  he  is 
sent  to  prison,  says  to  I^do : — 

Ton  know  the  lady,  she  is  fost  my  wifo, 
Sare  that  we  do  the  denondation  lack 
Of  ontward  order. 

But  stranger  to  say,  the    Duke,  in  character  of  a  fiiar, 
recommends  Mariana  to  haye  intercourse   with    An^o 
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before  she  is  married  to  hinij  and  says  he  absolves  her 
from  the  consequences  of  sin.  In  opposing  the  priest  to 
religion  in  this  mstance,  Shakspere  seems  to  act  irom  the 
same  motiye;  no  reverential  one  as  when  he  makes  him 
deny  a  future  state.    We  even  think  when  Claudio  says : — 

Thig  day  mj  sister  should  ihe  cloister  enter^ 
And  there  reoeire  her  approbation — 

and  when  Isabella  herself  says  to  the  mother  of  the  \ 
nuns,  that  instead  of  wanting  more  privileges,  she  wished  \ 
for  more  strict  restraint ;  and  when  the  mother  tells  her  that 
when  she  is  veiled  she  may  not  speak  to  men — and  finally, 
when  this  zealous  sister  quietly  consents,  at  tbe  ^d  of  the 
play,  to  marry  the  Duke,  when  they  had  only,  known  each 
odier  as  fiiar  and  nun — ^we  are  presented  with  so  many  il- 
lustrations orhow  easily  and  qiuckly  reCgious'  persons  May 
fore^  their  most  pious  resolutions  when  mey  are  opposed  to  ^ 
the  rorce  of  natare.  -^ 

The  i)uke  himself  adds  to  tbe  catalogue  of  those  who 
yield  to  love  in  the  end  quite  apart  from  onsinal  desini.  He 
tells  his  confidant  not  to  imagine  his  withdrawal  mmi  the 
state  arises  from  love— or  to  carry  on  an  intrigue — ^he  has  a 
*  complete  bosom  f  but  he  no  sooner  sees  Isabella  than  he  is 
frenzied  with  the  dribbling  dart  of  love,  and  likes  society  better 
witli  a  wife  rescued  from  a  nunnery.  Shakspere  leaves  it 
in  doubt,  when  Isabella  is  introduced  to  the  Duke  by  the 
Provost,  whether  she  was  not  'already'  a  nun.  Even  John- 
son (Hallam  is  of  the  same  opinion)  thought  that  Isabella's 
execration  of  her  brother,  when  he  soliciteil  her  to  yield  her 
person  to  Angelo  to  save  his  life,  an  exhibition  of  prudery  and 
ferocity  of  virtue;  but  this  was  probably  to  mark  ner  final  ac- 
quiescence in  a  state  which  was  at  variance  with  her  inten- 
tions, and  to  show  how  we  are  all  governed  by  a  passion 
against  our  wills,  whether  lawfully  or  unlawfully  entertained, 
howevre  much  we  may  be  incensed  at  vice,  and  intend  to 
make  of  ourselves  sacrifices  to  virtue. 

The  aim  of  the  Duke,  in  del^ating  his  power  to  a  deputy,  is 
more  to  see  its  effects  on  the  supposed  puritanism  of  Angelo 
than  to  have  the  laws  executed  with  vigour.  For  he  had  said 
to  Angelo  he  might  qualify  the  laws  as  much  as  he  had 
done,  and  now  he  says  of  him  to  the  friar  :7— 
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More  reMoni  for  this  «otUm, 
At  oar  ttiore  leimire^  aludl  1  render  foa ; 
Otdf  this  oM:— -Lori  Angelo  is  predM; 
8Ci*i4»«lagwuNlirtlll«aTf :  tpwro  doBJMW 
TM  Ut  blood  flow,  or  Ua*  Ut  Appilto 
If  Bore  to  brMMl  than  stone :  htnoo  sball ««  see. 
If  power  change  purpose,  vliat  oor  seemers  be. 

Escalus  pats  it  to  Angeloi  wlMlher  oo  the  tune  point  on 
wkioli  be  hm  oondanned  Amtdio  to  dk,  he  would  not  hevc 
yiddad  to  drconiituieesy  haa  they  oocorred  :-*- 

Let  biH  f0«r  bOBour  kde^r, 
(Wben  I  beUere  to  be  Boat  etntft  In  firloej 
Tfa^  in«be  workhtfolTourovnalbotioaSy 


Baa  tfme  eober'd  vftb  plaoe,  or  pbiee  iKth  visblDf ; 
Or  that  the  nssolate  aettnff  of  feat  blood 
OenldlMw^illrfiiftdtli»efcetef  yearownywyne; 
WlMierfNi  h«i  wt  iemeifaM  III  |mr  IBe 
£rr4  lattikMiii^  «liioh  BOW  joiieeiisiwe  bitti 
And  pnlled  the  law  npon  7011  f 

Ana.    *TiB  one  thing  to  bo  tempted,  Bsealns, 
Another  thii^  to  ML.    I  nol  deny. 
The  jury  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelre  hare  a  thief  or  two, 
Qntnler  than  him  they  try.    What^s  open  made  to  justice. 
That  JiiBtioe  seises  ott.    what  know  the  laws, 
Tliat  thieves  do  pass  on  tfiieres  ? 

•  •  *  •  *  * 

Toa  may  not  so  extenwate  bts  effsnoe, 
For  I  haSre  had  such  faults. 

Here  we  think  Shakspere  had  in  mind  the  judgment  ot' 
the  Sayiour  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  TJie  offence 
called  in  question  was  of  the  same  sort,  the  sentence  the  same, 
and  judementy  divine  and  human^  was  tlie  subject  of  the 
play.    &caluB  says : — 

Well,  heayen  foi;giye  him,  and  forgiye  us  all — 

which  Skakqiere  made  his  judge,  the  Duke,  do  at  the  aid 
of  the  play,  as  he  would  haTe  done  at  the  end  of  die  world. 
Elbow  IB  a  rq>etition  of  Dogberry,  whose  humour  consists; 
as  Escalus  says,  in  'mispiacing :' — 

Elbow,    I  do  bring  in  hero  before  your  honour  two  notoiiou^ 
benefactors. 
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Ang.  Beneftietors  ?  Well,  what  benefiaetors  are  they  f  Are  they 
not  malefactors  ? 

Elh,    If  it  please  yoar  honoar,  I  know  not  well  what  they  are 
but  precise  yillains  they  are,  that  I  am  mure  of;  and  Told  of  all 
pro£uiation  in  the  world,  that  good  chriitiaas  ought  to  haTO. 

This  is  subservient  to  the  design  of  the  piece  in  its  inuen- 
does  against  the  professors  of  piety.  The  '  void  of  all  profa- 
nation, which  good  Christians  ought  to  have/  applies  to  the 
charge  the  Puritans  made  against  our  author,  and  which  he 
answers  hy  a  jeer.  Elbow  says  he  knows  from  his  wife  that 
it  was  a  bad-house  where  he  took  the  prisoners  ^-~ 

Who,  if  she  had  been  a  woman  cardinally  giTon,  might  have  been 
accased  in  fornication,  adnltery,  and  all  unoleanness  there. 

The  word  used  for  carnally  was  a  joke  at  the  expense  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  relating  to  the  Cardinal,  who^  sent  over 
by  the  Pope  to  Henry  YIII.,  was,  according  to  report,  taken 
by  the  officers  in  a '  bad-house.'  The  down  savs,  ^  he'll  be 
supposed  upon  a  book,'  which  is  Shakspere's  naicole  of  the 
way  of  taking  an  oath.  The  down  tells  Escalus  he  shall 
follow  his  trade: — 

As  the  flesh  and  ISi>riano  shall  better  determine^ 
Whip  me  1  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  TaUant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

Whippiing,  in  Shakspere's  time,  being  the  cure  for  unlawful 
preaching  or  playing.    The  Provost  says  of  Claudio : — 

He  hath  but  as  oflbnded  in  a  dream, 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice;  and  he 
To  die  for  it. 

Not  only  is  this  a  defence  of  the  sin,  bat  an  imputing  of  it 
to  all  sects.  In  the  beginning  of  her  intercession  with  Ajogelo, 
Shakspere  describes  her  as  open  to  the  reproaches  of  Lucio 
for  her  coldness.  We  think  Shakspere  unfolds  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessitarians,  when  Angelo,  on  being  asked  by 
Isabella  to  pardon  her  brother,  says : — 

I  will  hot  do't. 

Itab,    Bat  can  yon  if  you  wonld  ? 

Ang,    Look,  what  I  will  not|  that  I  caiiBOt  do. 
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Itab.    Bat  might  you  do't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong. 
If  so  jour  heart  wer«  touched  with  that  remorse, 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Isabella  first  speaks  of  the  natural  attributes  of  mercy  in 
the  words  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venioey  and  Tamora 
in  Titus  Andronieus.  But  when  that  and  other  reasons  have 
no  effect  upon  him,  Isabella,  as  natural  to  her  sacred  cha- 
racter, uses  the  strongest  argument  which  religion  gives  for 

mercy  : — 

Alas  !  alas  ! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  that  might  the  adrantage  best  hare  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  yoo^be^ 
If  He,  which  is  the  top.of  jadgmentjj^ould- 
But  iudge  you,  as  yon  are  L.  O,  think  on  that : 
And  mercftheu  wtiri)reathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Warburton  says  it  is  false  divinity  that  those  that  were  for- 
feit are  saved. 

The  doctrine  of  the  redemption  is  here  fully  delivered. 
Portia  uttered  much  the  same  sentiment  to  the  Jew.  In  the 
case  of  Clarence  pleading  for  his  own  life,  it  was  struck  out 
by  authority  as  impious,  and  condemned  by  Knight.  Thus 
much  of  religion  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  woman, 
a  Christian,  and  a  nun.  However,  this  appeal  receives  no 
answer,  and  religion,  morality,  and  resBOn,  alF  fall  ineffica- 
cious. Isabella  then  makes  a  transition  from  piety  to  pa- 
ganism : — 

Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 

Nothing  but  thunder. Merciful  Heaven  ! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 

Split'test  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle :  But  man !  proud  man ! 

Brest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

These  fine  lines  arc  yet  strangely  licterodox.  Glitterinjj 
with  phrases,  Miigh  heaven'  and  *  angels' — the  imniortalitv  of 
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the  soul  (of  which  the  Christian  is  so  confident)  is  fiimlj  de- 
nied. In  what  stronger  language  was  man  ever  taunted  with 
*  being  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured' — *his  glassy 
eeaence* — ^the  soul?  Shakspere,  like  Lawrence,  would  cut  up 
man  with  a  knife,  and  amid  the  exposed  parts  challenge  the 
identification  or  detection  of  the  immortal  spirit.  Man  is  but 
'  an  ape.' 
Isabella  says :— 

We  eannot  weigh  oar  brother  with  oarself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  'Us  wit  in  them ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  pro&nation. 

Lhc,    Thoa'rt  right,  girl ;  more  o'  that. 

liob.    That  in  the  captain's  bnt  a  choleric  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphem  j. 

Luc,    Art  adrised  o'  that  ?  more  on't 

All  after  the  first  line  in  these  quotations  does  not  correspond 
to  the  subject — ^the  general  question  of  Ubel  not  being  relative 
to  one  of  life  or  death  for  a  mere  matter-of-fact  crime,  which 
Isabella  is  arguing.  But  Shakspere  thrusts  in  his  own  senti- 
ments, on  a  question  which  touched  him,  and  where  the  law 
and  observances  of  society  were  veir  unequal.  This  pleased 
Lucio,  who,  firom  experience,  knew  he  was  open  to  some  re-  ' 
flection.  Shakspere  made  Falstaff  express  the  same  senti- 
ment as  the  nun,  who,  a  second  time,  would  explain  what 
blasphemy  is,  and  lays  herself  open  to  the  query  ot  the  officer 
and  profane  jester.  Was  she  ^  advised'  of  that  ?  We  think  all 
this  points  to  what  was  considered  profanation  and  blasphemy* 
in  Shakspere's  time,  of  which  he  was  considered  guilty. 
No  doubt  then  Shakspere  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
the  less,  and  might  complain  that  what  was  allowed  as 
wit  in  the  great,  was  considered  in  him  profanation  and 
blasphemy.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  time 
making  mm  change  places,  he  becoming  great,  and  not  only 
his  profanation  and  blasphemy  becoming  allowable  wit, 
'deep  satire,'  but  taken  as  an  indication  of  a  reverential 
mina?  It  was  not  necessary  for  Isabella  to  defend  blas- 
phemy, or  to  speak  of  it;  had  it  anything  to  do  with  her 
she  would  have  had  to  speak  against  it  and  against  its 
pardon,  but  she  makes  here  the  best  possible  defence  of 
free  expression  of  opinion.    Isabella  then  speaks  more  like 
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the  Saviour  to  the  Jews  who  brought  before  him  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  She  tdls  Aneelo  to  go  to  his  heart  to 
knock  thOTe,  ask  of  it  if  he  had  committed  anything  like 
Ciaudio*8  JEuilt,  or  if  he  would  not  have  done  so  Irad  occasion 
offered.  She  calls  the  sin  itself  a  'mitoral  guiltiness.'  This 
is  coming  round  to  a  more  lenient  estimation  of  the  offence^ 
such  as  agreed  with  the  design  of  Shakspere,  and  she  pot  it  to 
Angelo  to  sound  a  thought  against  her  brother's  Kfe,  as  Jesus 
to  Uie  sinless  Jews  to  'throw  a  stone  against  the  adulteress. 
Angelo  falls,  and  as  he  says  it  is  Isabella's  virtue  which  subdues 
him:  he  was  one  who  had  ^ded  his  choice  by  reasoo  and  could 
not  belieye  in  love,  and  he  is  now  a  victim  to  the  pasmon,  whichy 
pure  or  impure,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  piay  to  make  omnipo- 
tent Angelo,  as  Knight  shows,  uses  an  image  from  the 
Bible,  and  would  pray  but  cannot,  which  seems  to  expose  Ae 
Puritan,  and  how  litUe  his  reli^on  can  withstand  sin.  Angelo 
reasons  on  prayer  as  the  king  m  Hamlet,  and  pleads  neces- 
sity for  compliance  with  his  passions.  He  uses  much  sophis> 
try  in  his  arguments  with  Isabella,  and  she  is  no  less  skilfiil 
in  reply.  From  her  admission  of  the  frailty  of  her  sex,  he 
urges  necessity  in  the  religious  form  of  predestination,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  sin  which  he  is  about  to  propose  to  her : — 

Ana,    I  think  it  well; 
And  from  this  testimony  of  jour  own  sex, 
(Since  I  suppose  we're  made  to  be  no  stronger, 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  lot  mo  be  bold  : 
I  do  arrest  your  words :  be  that  yon  are, 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  youVo  more,  you're  none. 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  expressed 
By  all  external  warrants,)  shew  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  dcstin'd  livery. 

Her  destiny  ran  counter  not  only  to  Angelo's  purposes,  but 
to  her  own  in  the  end  compared  to  tlie  beginning  of  the 

The  Duke,  habited  as  a  friar,  is  introduced  to  Claudio  to 
perform  the  last  sad  office  of  religion.  Instead  of  talking  as 
a  priest,  giving  the  consolations  of  religion,  holding  out  the 
hope  of  a  better  place  in  a  world  to  come,  and  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  before  a  more  merciful  judge  than  the  one  he  had  mot  with 
npon  earth — he  speaks  to  Claudio  as  a  philosopher,  counsels 
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him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  die,  offers  him  the  comforts  of 
materialism^  and  assures  him  dea^  is  prefemble  to  lifo  so  full 
of  ills.  Death,  he  teaches,  is  the  end  of  all  the  evils  which  he 
enumerates;  death  is  rest  from  thorn,  and  he  does  not,  in  the 
remotest  manner,  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  lifs  hereafter. 

When  at  the  prison  with  the  Provost  the  Duke  addressefl 
Claudio : —  y^ 

So,  then,  yoaVe  hope  of  psrdon  from  lord  Aogelo  ? 

Claud.    The  miserable  hsFi  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 

Nq^her  medicme----whence  was  religion  ?  ,  This  he  calls 
being  prepaiS^  to  di&  The  remedy  Isabella  had  spoken  of 
is  not  thought  oft  nor  does  the  Friar,  with  so  good  an  oppor- 
tanity,  think  of  that  medicine,  orlhat  preparation,  but  only 
objects  to  a  man  pri3eri1liysenigtion  tor  amnfaifatgop;  the  loss 
of  identiQr ^being a  gain."" The hopeof  paitlon  from  the  Lord 
Angelo  does  not  make  the  thought  of  pardon  in  the  presence 
of  anoth^  and  final  judge  oooor  to  either: — 

Duke.    Be  absolote  for  death :  either  death,  or  liflB, 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thai  with  life  ; 
It'  I  do  loae  thee,  I  do  lose athing 
That  none  bat  fools  would  keep  ;  a  breath  thon  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  infloenoes^ 
That  dofit  this  habitation,  where  thoa  keep'st, 
Hourly  afiict;  merely  thoa  art  death's  fool 
For  him  thoa  laboor'it  by  thy  flight  to  shoo, 
And  yet  rann'st  toward  him  stilL    Thoa  art  not  noblo 
For  all  the  accommodations  Uiat  thou  bear'st 
Are  naosed  by  baseness  :  thoa  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thoa  dost  foar  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.    The  best  oi  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thoa  oA  proYDkeat ;  yet  grossly  iear'st 
Thy  death,  which  ii  no  more.    Then  art  not  thyself; 
For  thoa  ezlBt'st  on  maxnr  a  thousand  grains. 
That  issue  out  of  dusL    Happy  thou  art  not; 
For  what  thoa  hast  not,  still  thoa  strivest  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast  forget'st.    Thoo  art  not  oertaan ; 
For  th  J  complejuoo  shifts  to  strange  alfects. 
After  the  moon.    If  thou  art  ridi,  thou  art  poor  ; 
For,  Hko  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bearest  thy  heavy  riches  bat  a  journey. 
And  death  unloadeth  thee.    Friend,  hast  thou  none  ; 
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For  thj  own  boveliy  whieh  do  etll  thae  rin^ 

The  mora  oAukm  of  thy  proper  Ioiii% 

00  eone  the  goal^  eerplfo,  end  the  tbinm. 

For  fodiiig  thee  no  woiier.    Thoahistnor  jMith,aor«ce; 

Bat  M  it  were  en  ■fterHliiiiier'i  sleeps 

Draeminf  onboth;  for  ell  thy  blewed  yontft 

Beeomea  Mefed,  end  doth  b^  the  elma 

Of  pelaled  eld ;  and  when  thoaert  old,  end  liah, 

Thou  heat  neither  heel^  eifiwtion,  limb^  nor  baaotgr, 

TonuJwthyrioheepIeeaent    whetliTatlnthii^ 

That  heera  the  name  of  lifof    YetinthUUii 

Lie  hid  mora  thooaanddeetha:  yet  death  we  foar, 

That  makeatheaeoddaall  even. 

Oltmd.  Ihnmblythaiikyoii. 

To  ana  to  live^  I  find,  I  aeek  to  die; 
Andy  aeeking  death,  iind  lifo :  Let  il  eoBM  OM. 

Gould  words  ezpren  more  compleleljflieoiitliiig  offof  aB 
hope?  To  be  or  not  to  be  ii  not  the  qnartioiiy  bnt  the  deter- 
mination not  to  be.  Shakapere  kept  to  ihe  moet  abetract 
philoeophyy  and  if  authors  erect  not  sign  posts  to  their  words, 
the  public,  it  seems,  will  not  see  the  way  they  are  travelline; 
and  the  few  who  ought  to  know  better  join  in  misleading  the 
many.  The  Duke's  speech  is  often  tne  abswer  of  iimdels 
when  driven  hard  b^  the  persuasions  of  a  future  life;  they  say, 
if  there  be  one,  it  wiU  be  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  them,  as 
punishment  has  no  place  in  their  theory.  The  prerious  con- 
ceptions of  materialism  are  to  make  deathsweftt;>,thfiae  arr^e" 
e£fect8  of  reason  and  not  of  piety,  and  when  the.prieatJduHild 
have  told  him  to  trust  in  religion,  he  telb  him  toputiiiaJnist 
in  reason.  Of  the  commencing  lines  on  the  estimation  of 
life,  Warburton  says  ^the  sense  in  tbis.raMling  is  a  direct 
persuasion  to  suicide.'  The  Bishop  wante  '  to^  inCr^duee 
another  reading.  Knight  to  give  another  meaning.  The 
Duke  goes  on  to  say  of  life,  ^  a  breath  thou  art — servile 
to  all  me  skiey  influences.'  Breath  is  made  the  slave  of 
necessity.  For  in  the  above  sense  strong  influences 
seem  to  be  used  in  contrast  with  Providence,  which 
religion  teaches  us  is  hourly  watching  over  us,  giving  us  hap- 
piness—or if  affliction,  affliction  for  our  gooo.  The  plam 
meaning  of  this  next  line  is  allowed  by  all  commentators,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Knight.  He  savs  Shakspere  was  tliinking  of  the 
worm  of  conscience  ;  but  the  worm  of  conscience  would  have 
gnawed  Claudio  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  as  the  Friar 
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Duke  knew.  After  life  comes  his  opinion«  ^p  alf^n  nnA 
^HAfttli,  Wnrhiirton.  haying  noticed  other  pointa  of  irreligion 
in  Shakspere,  and  objected  to  the  first  sentiment  in  this  speech, 
Johnson  blames  him  as  a  Bishop  for  not  showing  the  same 
abhorence  as  himself  at  this  express  declaration  of  Shakspere's 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  Christianity.  John- 
son unequiyocallyy  in  the  strongest  and  most  ample  langua^e^ 
puts  the  '  mark  of  the  beast*  on  Shakspere — ^  I  cannot,  (this 
is  in  reference  to  the  Bishop)  without  indignation,  find  Shak- 
spere saying,  that  death  is  only  sleep,  lengthening  oot  his  ex- 
hortation by  ft^aatrtningpgT^i/^ii  in  thft  fritff  is  imuions.  inTffie 
reasoner  is  foolish,  and  in  the  poet  trite  and  vulgar.!^  Whent 
Shakdpere,  iu  the  miihi  of  an  elaborate  analysis  of  life,  1 
founded  on  the  principles  nf  mntnrinligT",  gftyp  dftalh  li  ^9.]. 
TnnrA  thi|]p  aififlp/  Johnaoiiy  by  denominating  it  foUyln  the  ( 
'  reasoner,'  certainly  ^ye  up  his  position  that  Shakspere's 
works  support  no  opmion  with  argument.  If  we  find  it 
allowed  tiiat  Shakspere  on  one  occasion  reasoned  against  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,  why  is  he  not  equdly  res- 
ponsible on  all  other  occasions,  when  he  giyes  arguments  to 
opinion,  supplies  infidels  with  inyectiyes  against,  and  arms 
them  with  ridicule  and  censure  of  religion  ?  There  was  no 
justification  in  the  necessity  of  character  to  utter  irreligion — 
in  the  present  instance  there  was  the  contrary  obligation  of 
character  to  haye  made  the  Friar  Duke  speak  religiously. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  its  immortality  and 
future  state,  arewhat  Christianity  came  into  the  world  to  estab- 
lish ;  all  its  doctrines  signify  nothing  to  a  man  who  does  not 
belieye  in  an  hereafter. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  man  of  that  opinion  might  yet  not  be 
an  atheist,  as  a  Jew  formerly;  he  might  still  think  there  was 
a  God  who  exercised  his  proyidence  oyer  us  in  this  life ;  but 
by  some  writers  on  natural  theology  the  denial  of  the  immor- 
tal spirit  to  man  is  judged  to  be  equiyalent  to  a  denial  of  the 
same  to  matter.  At  any  rate  he  is  in  a  great  part  adieist 
and  materialist  who  denies  to  a  God  any  power  oyer  him 
after  this  life,  and  thereby  acknowledges  matter  to  be  supe- 
rior to  God  himself.  This  denial  of  a  future  state  may 
therefore  be  said  philosophically  to  reflect  strongly  on  all  the 
other  questions  before  discussed^  as  Shakspere  could  not  well 
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havo  been  of  this  opinion,  and  not  a  materialist  In  his  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe,  as  well  as  of  man,  he  most  have  tieen 
awareof  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  fiom  his  principles;  and 
wh^  he  shows  his  knowledge  of  these  ommoos,  ana  supports 
them  with  arguments,  we  must  suppose  he  was  himMb^in- 
dined  to  those  opinions,  which  were  onlyin  mnson  and  cohe- 
r^t  with  one  which  it  was  acknowledged  belonged  to  him,  the 
key  stone  of  the  whole  structure.  At  least,  it  must  be  readily 
admitted  that  when  he  showed,  by  so  many  convincing  prooft, 
to  Johnson  (who  was  slow  to  enlist  so  great  a  genius  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  who  hated  the  subiecS,  and  more  than  all 
this  particular  branch  of  it)  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  future 
state,  all  the  other  circumstances  of  reason,  wit,  and  ridicule 
which  we  have  produced  of  his  upon  this  side,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  but  various  ways  of  shewing  his  own  disbelief  of  it  and 
everything  relating  to  it.  This  denial  of  the  imnmrlidity  of 
the  soul  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  denial  o(  any  separate 
existence.  The  old  metaphysicians  would  prove  the  soul  by 
an  appeal  to  our  own  individual  consciousness,  the  Ego  sum, 
I  the  I  am  of  everybody.  But  Shaksperc  says,  '  thou  art  not 
|thyself,'and  proceeds  to  prove  it  from  chemical  considerations. 

he  very  reason  Christians  give  for  believing  in  a  futurest^ 
»f  happiness,  that  we  are  not  made  to  be  happy  hSe, 

Ihakspere  brings  forward  as  an  arg^ument  for  desiring 
and  believing  in  eternal  sleep.  The  treasures  in  lieavenT" 
that  death  doth  not  ^unload'  us  of,  are  not  acknowledged  by 
the  Friar,  who  went  to  the  monastery  for  instruction  how  to 
behave  himself,  but  seems  to  have  come  away  without  it. 
No  one  who  believed  in,  or  had  any  reverence  for  the  divine 
command,  ^  honour  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth,'  oouid 
impute  the  sentiment  to  all  mankind— of  a  universal  want  of 
filial  afiection.  The  Friar's  description  of  the  relations  gene- 
rally held  betwe^  father  and  son  certainly  is  not  favourable  to 
them,  as  they  arc  given  as  a  reason  for  going  out  of  the 
world.  The  climax  of  this  bold  suicidal  argument  needs  no 
further  illustration.  It  is  a  summing  up  of  materialism 
resulting  fi'om  his  views.  The  reasoiung  of  the  Duke  has 
for  a  time  the  desired  effect  upon  ClaucUo — ^he  bec<Nmies~a 
convert  to  the  philosophy  of  materialism,  is  modp  tn  p»v>fpr 
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death  to  life,  and  neither  to  fear  nor  to  hope  anything  hejond 

the  grave. 
On  Claudio's  inqairiBg  what  o<Hnfort  his  sister   brings 

him,  Isabella  answers : — 

Lord  Angelo,  having  afiairs  to  heaTen, 
Intends  yon  for  his  swift  ambassador. 

Ironical  language  on  this  occasion  seems  rather  misplaced 
in  a  nun,  who  beheved  in  heayen,  and  knew  Angelo  had  no 
business  there.  She  fears  Claudio's  resolutioa,  but  fresh  from 
the  Friar's  ministration  he  assures  her  quite  materially : — 

If  I  mnst  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

The  nun,  no  more  than  the  PriiWy  gpftftlca  tlx*  l^ngnRgo  ho^ 
fitilng_profe8sion  and  the  ecCTgijMa.__S^^do(9s  not  offer  him 
the  oonsoiauons  of  rehgion,  nor  hold  out  the  gromSes  of  sal- 
vation  to  JEsiipfttethe  ierron  of  danmation ;  unlinB  indeed  the 
satire  on  Angelo's  sentencing  him  to  death  is  to  be  taken  ibr 
religion,  and  to  be  imputed  to  Shakspeie's  reverence  for 
sacred  tyngs.  iHis  «8ter  is  afraid  timt  the  sense  of  death  in 
dying^tibat  oerporarsitflferaiice,  w^XtWerpOfwer  the  resolution  of 
, her  brotbCT.  But  histhoofhls  are  not  ^  grossly  mfttft^M.  the 
more  spuntital  and  iaiaffinatiTe  are  made  to  unnenre  him, 
he  will  even  encounter  i&rkness  as  a  bride,  fmtil  illamincd 
by  the  light  of  hdl;  he  does  not  frar  'the  sUng  of  death/  but 
only  the  yietory  over  tke  grave.  Up  to  this  he  is  impressed 
with  die  pfailoeopfay  of  me  Friar.  Isabella  says  were  it  but 
her  Hfe  in  danger,  she  would  part  with  it  as  freely  as  with  a 
pin.  To  remove  this  fear  of  future  pmiiAmeBt,  he  argues 
that  it  cairaot  be  dsranAble,  as  for  a  momentary  gratification 
no  wise  man,  much  less  one  who  had  such  a  rqmtation  for 
wisdom  as  Anmlo,  would  commit  a  sin  which  woidd  entail 
upon  him  evemstin^  perdition.  This  is  the  Feasonin^  of  infi- 
delity to  overoooie  me  soruples  of  the  weaker  minded.  It 
whispers,  would  su6h  and  such  incur  damnation,  if  they  be- 
lieved in  it?  But  daudio,  in  tiying  "lo  make  his  sister  an 
unbeliever,  becomes  feelingly  dive  to  the  consequences  of 
his  own  sins. 
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ClamL  Death  is  a  fearfal  thing. 

liob.    And  shamed  life  a  hatefal. 

Claud,    Aj,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  al>out 
The  pendant  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thonghts 
Imagine  howling !— 'tis  too  horrible  1 
The  wearied  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Claudio  wishes  to  persuade  his  sister  that  life  is  a  paradise, 
and  to  be  bought  at  any  price  in  comparison  with  the  per- 
chances  of  afler  death.  First  he  exclaims  like  Hamlet  as  to 
the  total  iwcertainty  of  our  destination  on  quitting  life,  he  then 
takes  the  materialistic  and  common  idea  of  death,  he  then 
turns  to  the  notions  of  Dante  and  the  poets,  but  the  words  of 
these  are  as  nothing,  he  says,  compared  to  the  punishments  re- 
vealed to  us;  he  shudders  with  revulsion  at  the  thought,  and 
falling  into  a  paroxysm  of  apprehension,  prefers  all  the  ills  of 
life,  which  Hamlet  and  the  Duke  Friar  had  depicted,  to  the 
Christian  dread  of  something  afler  death.  But  Shakspere  must 
needs  express  his  indignation  at  the  Scripture  idea  respecting 
a  future  state,  which  Jesus  himself  delivered.  Comparing 
his  imagination  with  others  of  the  same  sort,  he  condemns  it 
the  most  strongly,  and  that  there  may  l>e  no  mistake  as  to 
his  intentions  regarding  it,  he  introduces  the  ve^  language 
of  Jesus,  who  only  had  '  imagined  howling.'  in  this  he 
describes  the  author  of  Christianity  as  under  no  law  of  right 
reason,  as  one  of  those  religious  lunatics  he  mentions  in  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  'incertain'  in  his  thoughts,  stamping 
thereby  with  uncertainty  the  whole  of  the  Chi>stian  Revela- 
tion. That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  sense  in  which 
Shakspere  used  howling  to  represent  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  tectti,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  the  same  word  he  gave  to 
Laertes,  when  he  said  the  priest  would  lie  howling  in  the 
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Other  world.  It  is  the  same  word  that  Fabtaff  uses,  when 
he  says  the  hostess  will  howl  for  eating  meat  on  fast  days. 
It  seems  to  he  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament.  Who  would,  after  this  and  tne  passage  in 
Richard  II.,  say  Shakspere  was  in  any  sense  a  Christian  ? 

To  the  sad  picture  drawn  by  Claudio  Isabella  can  only 
reply,"" ^ alas,  alas  V  and  Claujio  is^*^  iH>^nno/l  o^e,  i^rno^ri^  a 
disfionoiti^ble  application  to  his  sister,  and  consents  to  pur- 
chase his  life  at  tKe~'^Xgeg[8e;<3^ 

Isabella  caHs  htm  a  ^falMllrie  nownrd  )'  and  ni  if  Jnn  want 
ot  ^aitn  m  the  right  direction  had  worked  her  up  to  frenzy, 
she,  itistead  of  gtving  Km  any  hopes  of  livujKtdb  bim-she 
would  not  do  ahylhihg  to  save  hunTroin  dJeatn  if  she  could, 
but  wouTd^ "pray  tor  hurt  to  die— with  a  violence  thai  agath 
shocked  the  critics. — Wliyil  the  Duke  asks  the  nun  whether 
she  has  some  leisure  to  give  him,  she  says ; — 

I  have  no  superflaoas  leisure ;  my  stay  mast  be  stolen  oat  of 
other  affairs. 

One  would  not  suppose  she  was  goingto  steal  herself  away, 
and  give  her  heart  and  body  to  the  Friar  and  the  world. 
Aside,  he  says  to  Claudio,  you  must  die,  upon  which  he 
returns  to  his  original  resolution  derived  from  the  speech  of 
the  Friar : — 

I  am  so  out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 
Duhe    Hold  yoa  there :  farewell. 

The  Duke  says  to  Isabella : — 

Yirtae  is  bold  and  goodness  never  fearful ; 

which,  after  the  fears  of  the  religious,  seems  a  compliment  to 
his  own  persuasion ;  and  this  is  said  by  way  of  corollary  to 
his  proposition,  that  Isabella  should  deceive  Angelo  and  give 
another  maid  her  place,  who  had  no  more  than  herself  lawful 
and  religious  right  to  his  person.  The  Duke,  as  a  friar,  is 
going  out  of  the  prison,  when  he  meets  the  Clown  brought 
in  bv  Elbow  and  officers.  When  Elbow  has  delivered  nis 
wisdom  on  the  offence  of  the  Clown,  the  Duke  says : — 

O  Heaven  8,  what  staff  is  here! 
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The  Clown  myt : — 

Twaf  never  intiTj  world,  since  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  wms  pat 
down,  snd  the  worse  allowed,  bj  order  of  law,  a  fbrred  gown  to  keep 
him  warm ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lambskin  too,  to  signify  that 
craft,  being  richer  than  innooenoj,  stands  for  the  fiuiing. 

An  apparent  satire  on  Angelo  and  the  Poritans. 

The  Duke  reproves  him.  He  says  he  woald  'proTe'<— die 
Duke  stops  him  short : — 

Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofii  for  sin,  than  wilt 
prove  his. 

Escalus  says  to  the  Provost : — 

Claudio  must  die  to-morrow,  let  him  be  famished  with  divines. 
Pro,    So  please  von,  this  friar  hath  been  with  him,  and  advised 
him  for  the  entertunment  of  death. 

Escalus  asks  him  after  the  state  of  the  prisoner.  As  reli-^ 
^on  was  not  mentioned  by  the  Friar,  no  answer  is  made 
that  might  be  expected  from  a  priest.  The  Duke  tells  Esca- 
lus that  he  has  given  Claudio  no  hopes  of  living,  and  there- 
fore be  is  resolved  to  die : — 

Etc.  Yen  have  paid  the  Heavens  yoar  functions,  and  the  prisoner 
the  very  debt  of  your  calling. 

This  was  Shakspere's  idea  of  a  gaol  chaplain  and  his 
ministration.  Very  different  from  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tian criminals  in  England  are  prepared  for  death.  The  Clown 
is  appointed  by  the  Provost  assistant  to  the  executioner.  The 
hancrman  says  the  former  profession  of  the  Clown  will  dis- 
credit his  mystery.  We  can  only  understand  this  as  a  satire 
on  all  mysteries  sacred  and  profane,  particularly  as  the  hang- 
man only  says  it  is  a  mystery,  and  the  Clown  wants  proof, 
which  would  do  away  with  the  mystery,  as  faith  would  be 
done  away  by  reason. 

When  the  Provost  says  to  them : — 

Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo,  Sir,  I  will  serve  him,  for  I  do  find  your  hangman  is  a  more 
penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  ;  he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Alluding  to  the  custom  of  executioners  asking  pardon  of 
the  man  they  kill,  but  here  introducrd  as  a  jest  of  repentance 
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in  general.     The  Proyost  tells  them  to  tsall  hither  Baraar- 
dine  and  Claudio,  who  are  to  die  to-morrow : — 

One  has  my  pity;  not  a  jot  the  other^ 
Being  a  murUierer. 

He  lias  the  Duke's  pity,  if  not  approbation.  To  Claudiu 
he  says : — 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.    Where's  Bamardine  ? 

The  more  wakeful  and  conscience-stricken  Claudio 
answers : — 

As  fast  locked  np  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour. 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  trayeller's  bonei^ 
He  will  not  wake. 

A  knocking  is  heard ;  the  Provost  hopes  it  is  a  reprieve  or 
pardon  for  Claadio,  but  says : — 

It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.    Not  so,  not  so;  his  life  is  paralleled 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice  ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others. 

Now  as  the  Duke  knew  this  was  not  true^  this  irony  is 
irony  of  holiness : — 

This  is  a  gentle  provost.    Seldom  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  Uie  friend  of  men. 

Another  gaoler,  whom  Shakspere  introduces  in  Cymbe- 
line,  he  makes  an  infidel,  and  a  most  moral  and  virtuous 
cliaracter.  The  Duke  askd  about  Bamardine  what  his 
crime  is,  and  if  it  is  proved  ? — 

Pro,    Most  manifest  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?  How  seems 
he  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as 
a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what's  past, 
present,  or  to  come;  insensible  of  mortality  and  desperately 
mortal. 

Duke.    He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none ;  he  hath  evermore  had  the  liberty  of 
the  priflon;  give  him  leave  to  escape  hence  he  would  not;  drunk 
many  times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drank.    We  have  Yery 

z2 
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often  awaked  him,  a»  if  to  oarrj  him  to  ezeention.  and  shewed  him 
a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

The  Duke  swears  by  the  vow  of  his  order,  by  the  saint  whom 
he  professes,  no  hurt  shall  come  to  the  Provost  if  he  delays 
the  execution  of  Claadio.    Provost  says : — 

Pardon  me,  good  father;  it  is  against  my  oath. 

The  Duke  says  the  Provost  is  so  ^  fearful/  that  neither 
his  '  coat,  integrity,  nor  persuasion  can  with  ease  attempt 
him,'  and  therefore  goins:  further  than  he  meant  shows  him 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Duke.  Having  persuaded  the  Pro- 
vost, not  by  his  oaths,  nor  his  reasoning  about  his  oath,  but 
by  the  production  of  his  commission  from  the  Duke,  which 
will  absolve  him  from  punishment  should  the  deceit  in  the 
exchange  of  heads  practised  upon  Angelo  be  found  out,  the 
Friar  says: — 

Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamardine's  head.  I  will  give 
him  a  present  shrift,  and  advise  him  for  a  better  place. 

He  did  not  give  Claudio  *  shrift,'  that  is  absolution  ;  and  he 
could  not,  as  he  was  not  a  priest.  The  Clown  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  prison,  as  assistant  to  the  hangman, 
to  make  a  joke  of  deatli  and  an  hereafter,  in  the  person  of 
Barnardine.  The  Clown  says  to  himself  that  he  meets  here 
all  his  old  mistress*  customers : — 

All  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  for  the  Lord's  salce. 

This  has  puzzled  the  commentators  ;  but  how  could 
they  be  doers  in  his  trade,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  unless 
to  reflect  on  the  language  of  puritanism,  which  would 
say  they  were  punished  for  the  Lord's  sake?  Johnson 
says  it  is  to  ridicule  the  Puritans,  who  assumed  they 
were  put  in  prison  for  the  Lord^s  sake.  Whichever  it 
be,  it  shows  no  great  reverence  for  Providence,  or  the 
religious  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attributing  good,  and 
the  punishment  of  evil,  to  the  Lonl,  particularly  as  it 
was   a   divine   command  to   do  everything  for  the  Lord's 
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sake.     What  ridicule  of  religion  iu  the  Clown  to  make  all 
these  wicked  fellows  doers  for  the  Lord's  sake ! 

Ahhorton.    Sirrah^  bring  Bamardine  liither. 

The  Clown  tells  him  he  must  *  rise  and  be  hanged.'  Bar- 
nardine  is  very  unwilling  to  have  his  rest  interrupted :  says 
he  is  sleepy. 

Abhorson  says : — 

Tell  him  he  mast  awake,  and  that  qaickly  too. 

Clo,  Pray,  Master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you  are  executed,  and 
•leep  afterwards. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  sleep  aAerwards  is  the  thing  incul- 
cated by  the  Clown's  wit,  which  is  nothing  more,  in  a  jocose 
strain,  than  the  sentiment  of  the  Friar-Duke.  The  Clown  is 
m  his  turn  another  spiritual  adviser,  who  xsomes  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  Duke-Friar,  only  his  patient  requires  no 
absolution : — 

Bamardine,    How  now,  Abhorson  ?  what's  the  news  with  you. 

Abh,  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  oUp  into  your  prayers ; 
for  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bar,  You  rogues,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night,  and  am  not 
fitted  forft. 

Upon  which  the  Clown  repeats  himself,  and  the  Duke : — 

Of  the  better,  sir,  for  he  that  drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged  be- 
times in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all  next  day. 

The  Clown's  remarks  are  a  sort  of  physical  joke  on  the 
sleep  after  death.  Sleep  is  sleep,  and  the  soundest  sleep  is 
dead  drunk;  the  same  is  also  to  occur  after  death,  whose  sleep 
is  not  to  be  broken  even  by  the  sound  of  the  last  trump. 

Ahh,  Look  yon,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly  father ;  do  we  jest 
now,  think  you  ? 

Bamardine  might  have  thought  so  from  Abhorson's  and 
the  Clown's  speeches  to  him ;  and  the  calling  the  Duke  the 
'  ghostly  fether'  was  a  jes^  if  not  in  the  hangman,  in 
Shakspere,  who   made   the   Duke  make  a  jest  of  it,  as 
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fkr  as  his  bein^  a  jghostly  father  was  concerned  in  his 
advice  to  Claadio.  There  his  counsel  certainly  had  eone, 
as  the  Provost  said  of  it,  to  the  *  entertainment''  of  death 
in  Claudio ;  and  here  the  prospect  was  still  more  merrily 
entertained : — 

Dukf.    Sir,  indnced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how  hastily  you  ^ 
are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise  yon,  comfort  yon,  and  pray 
with  yon. 

Did  necessity  of  character  indace  this,  or  was  it  not  still 
to  jest  when  he  had  not  given  spiritual  advice^  Christian 
consolation,  or  joined  in  prayer  with  Claudio  ? 

Bear,  Friar,  not  I.  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night,  and  I 
will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brain 
with  billets.    I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  O  sir,  yon  mast,  and  therefore  I  beseech  you,  look  forward 
on  the  joQi'u^'y  yon  shall  go. 

Bar,    I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man^s  persuasion. 

Duke.     But  hear  you . 

Bar.  Not  a  word ;  if  you  Ihve  anything  to  say  to  me,  come  to 
my  ward,  for  thence  will  not  I  to-day. 

The  Duke  was  stopped  in  what  he  might  have  further 
said  on  the  subject. 

DuJce.    "Unfit  to  live,  or  die  :  O,  gravel  heart  I 

After  him,  fellows;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

Prov.     Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.     A  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death  ; 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Certainly  it  was  highly  reprehensible  for  a  jest,  or  a 
deceit,  to  cut  off  a  man's  head  twelve  hours  sooner  than 
the  forfeit  was  due;  and  though  Shakspere  did  not  care,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  how  many,  or  for  what  reason  men  were 
killed,  yet  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  mercy 
of  the  good  Duke's  character  (whose  disposition  was  to  please 
everybody)  for  his  own  pleasure  to  put  Baniardine  to  death. 
When  told  by  the  Provost  that  the  head  of  a  man  dead  in 
the  prison  will  do  as  a  ^ibstitute  for  Claudio,  he  ex- 
claims : — 
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O,  'tis  ao  accident  that  UeaTon  proTides. 

The  Mivinity  that  shapes  oar  ends'  is  here  brought  in 
as  producing  an  accident.  The  Duke  says,  whilst  the 
Provost  is  sending  the  head  of  the  dead  pirate  to  Angelo, 
he  will — 

Persuade  this  rade  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

The  ProTOst  says  he  must  die  this  afternoon.  It  was  only 
persuading  him  to  die  that  could  be  the  intention  of  the 
Duke.  Bamardine  did  not  care  about  death.  His  re- 
fusal to  be  executed  was  only  a  make  jest.  If  he  would 
not  die  from  persuasion,  he  would  from  the  more  mate- 
rial arguments  of  billets  on  his  brains.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  Duke  went  to  execute  his  supposed 
office — he  had  plenty  of  other  occupations  on  hand.  He 
was  pressed  for  time.  He  does  not  appear  to  see  Bamardine 
more  till  he  comes  before  him  to  be  pardoned.  In  this  pare 
Shakspere  illustrates  a  position  often  taken  by  infidels — ^that 
the  fear  of  the  future  has  no  influence  on  criminals,  and 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Bamardine,  they  are  not  so 
natured  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  religious  impres- 
sions. 

Shakspere,  in  conjunction  with  Prdvidence,  does  not 
suffer  harm  to  reach  Bamardine,  who  is  saved  from  afler- 
noon  execution.  He  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  play 
to  have  his  sentiments  rewarded  by  a  share  in  the  general 
happiness — a  trouble  which  Shakspere  seldom  takes  to  save 
the  innocent,  or  point  the  moral  to  his  tale.  No  doubt  Shak- 
spere thought  tiie  episode  would  produce  a  comic  effect 
amidst  the  gravity  of  the  prison,  eive  mirth  to  an  audience 
made  of  very  imprisonable  matconals,  and  whose  hopes  of 
an  hereafter  were  not  very  sanguine ;  but  what  can  we  think 
of  an  author  who  would  produce  roars  of  laughter  by 
denying  and  jesting  on  a  future  state,  except  that  be  did  not 
believe  in  it,  or  care  whether  it  was  believed  in  by  others? 
In  a  religious  man,  or  one  bearing  the  habit  of  a  friar,  where 
everything  was  carried  on  suitable  to  the  necessities  of 
character,  the  solemn  deceit  which  this  holy  man  plays 
upon  Isabella  would  scarcely  be  allowed.    He  assures  her 
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that  her  brother  is  released  from  the  world ;  and  when  Ae 
says  *  it  is  not  so/  and  he  answers  '  it  is/  he  tells  her,  as  a 
philosopher,  to  show  her  wisdom  in  Eer  patience,  not  as  a 
priest  to  a  nun,  or  one  Christian  to  another.  ShcTaoey  not 
profit  by  his  philosophy^  and  seems  to  liave  forgotten  her 
religion.  As  a  woman  she  .declares,  of. ^D^IoIlSEsfaEsnll 
'  pluck  out  hi*  ^ym'     and  that  ho  io  ^  mowt  dnmned/ 

Duke*    This  not  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot ; 
Forbear  it  therefore,  gire  your  caase  to  Hearen. 

This  may  be  a  very  good  moral  reason  why  we  should 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  injuries  we  hare  received, 
but  it  is  not  a  religious  one,  and  it  points  to  the  destruction 
of  the  hope  that  good  may  be  rewarded,  and  the  bad 
punished  hereafter. 

Subsequent  to  this  we  have  the  Duke  recommending  to 
Isabella,  as  a  *  good  path/  a  path  of  gross  deceit,  and  the 
nun  consents  to  wallc  therein,  bringing  discredit  on  both 
parties  and  professions. 

Without  greater  space  devoted  to  this  play  than  would  be 
proportionate,  we  could  not  explain  the  variety  of  incidents 
of  duplicity,  falsehood^  and  irreverence  which  the  Friar, 
nuD,  and  others  exhibit  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
drama.  In  the  last  part,  in  the  imagined  death -of  Claudio, 
consoling  Isabella,  the  Duke  says  : — 

That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear;  make  it  your  comfort; 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 
An  Angelo  for  Claudio ;  death  for  death. 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure  ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 

This  is  the  lex  talionis  of  the  old,  and  of  all  human j  hpt 
not  of  divine  law,  which,  according  to  the  seheme^^f  the 
play,  is  shadowed  forth.     The  Duke,  when  Mariana  Tm^ 
plores  him  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband,  speaks  the  reality 
of  the  trick  she  had  played  : — 

Consenting  to  the  safeguard. of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit,  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choak  your  good  to  come. 
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Though  the  Duke  says  Mariana  does,  against  all  sense, 

importune  Isabella  to  speak  for  Mariana's  husband,  and 

makes  a  joke  of  immortal  spirits    by  declaring  that  it 

would  bring  Claudio's  ghost  from  the  grave,  if  Isabella 

did   join  in  asking  mercy  for  Angclo — yet   the  nun  is 

persuaded    by    the    argument  of   Mariana,    according  to 

the  vulgar  proverb — *  the  greater  the  sinner  the  greater  the 

saint :' — 

Mart.    Isabel, 
Sveet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  ; 

Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing ;  Til  speak  all. 

They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad ;  so  may  my  husband. 

To  which  the  nun  and  sister  answers : — 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  oondemnM, 
As  if  my  brother  lir'd.     I  partly  think 
A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds, 
'Till  he  did  look  on  me  ;  since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die.    My  brother  had  but  Justice, 

Iaxhathe.didjthe.tb.iniri^r  ^^1^  ^^^  . 

For  Angelo.  "        / 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ;  I 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent,  | 

That  perished  by  the  way  :  thoughts  are  no  lubjects : 

Intents,  but  merely  thoughts. 

Johnson  says-^'The  Duke  has  justly  observed,  that 
Isabella . is . unportujp^  against . lilt; l^n^^il^iingrSrreason 
and  natural  affectiony._to  solicit  for  Angelo;  yet  here, 
against  all  sense,  shie  solicits  for  him.  H^r  argrmpent  Jg 
extraordinary^  That  Angelo  had  committed  all  the  crimes 
charged  against  him,  as  far  as  he  could  commit  them,  is  evi* 
dent.  The  only  intentwhich  his  act  did  not  overtake,  was 
the  defilement  "oTTsabel.  OF  this^  AngelQLvaSuiHil;^.lpoh* 
tionally  guilty/  The  8efiteiice,'wEfch  is  the  argumeiir 
Johnson  thinkr  extraordinary,  is  really  the  argument  of 
the  necessitarians ;  he  was  very  well,  till  he  could  not 
help  being  bad ;  it  was  not  bis  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  y^us  placed.  The^DuEe'cohfThiied 
the  deceit  between  him  and  the  Provost;  leaving  poor 
Isabel  to  think  that  Providence  hath  interposed  for  such  a 
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rascal  as  Barnardiney  whilst  it  had  left  her  brother  to  his 
fate/  Bamardioey  justly  condemned  to  die  for  a  great 
crime,  lived,  whilst  her  brother  had  been  unjustly  executed 
for  a  small  or  no  offence.  As  there  was  no  necessity  to 
mention  him,  so  being  mentioned  there  was  no  necessity  to 
have  him  brought  in.  Though  the  Duke  had  disclosed  the 
part  he  played  as  a  friar,  which  Angelo  had  heea  quick 
enough  in  seeing,  yet  the  Duke  still  continues  to  profess 
ignorance,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  Enmardine: 

Duke.    Which  is  that  Banuurdine  ? 

Prov,  This,  my  lord. 

•^  Duke.    There  was  a  friar  told  mo  of  this  man : — 

Sirrah,  thou  art  laid  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
<.   That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world, 
I  And  Bquar'st  thy  life  according.    Thou'rt  condemn'd ; 
j  But,  for  those  early  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
j  And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
'   For  better  times  to  come  ; Friar,  advise  him : 

I  leave  him  to  your  baud. 

Here,  after  all  the  discourses  of  the  Duke  tending  to 
niaterialisin,  is  an  unblushing  infidel  produced,  to  be  publicly 
proclaimed  as  sucli,  and  in  consequence  of  it  to  merit  the 
attentions  and  receive  the  pardon  of  the  Duke  for  murder. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt,  we  tliink,  that  Shakspere  intended  the 
Duke  as  the  model  male  character  of  his  play,  and  that  he 
coincided  with  his  sentiments  and  feelings  from  his  first  to  his 
final  speech  and  action.  But  there  is  a  tone  of  equivocating 
irony  about  these  words  of  the  Duke,  which,  while  it  may 
keep  the  author  safe  within  the  statute  and  the  law  of  public 
opinion,  may  express  more  infidelity  to  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear.  "Whenever  wc  speak  of  *  better  times  to  come,*  we 
always  mean  success  in  society.  It  is  the  common  language 
of  the  world  to  talk  of  *  better  times.'  The  consistency  of 
the  Duke's  logic  would  be  committed  by  any  thought  of  the 
world  to  come.  Elsewhere  Shakspere  uses  the  same  language 
relating  to  this  world.  The  Duke,  however,  speaks  as  a 
polite  atheist  of  the  present  day  towards  a  criminal — he 
leaves  Barnardine  to  the  hands  of  the  priest.  In  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  the  phrase  *  the  world  to  come '  is  used 
for  future  times. 
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We  think  Shakspere,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  towards 
Angelo  and  Baraardine^  by  his  long  affected  refusal  of 
pardon  to  the  one,  and  immediately  granting  it  to  the 
other  for  the  same  crime,  intended  to  make  a  marked 
difference  between  the  one  who  covered  his  crimes  with  his 
religion,  and  the  other  who  did  not  deny  his  crime,  and  did 
not  care  about  the  consequences.  This  was  an  additional 
touch  of  Shakspere's,  to  show  his  aversion  to  religion  and 
preference  of  vice  without  hypoc  risy. 

Mr.  Knig1)t  does  not  take  '  notice,  in  his  edition,  of 
those  who  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  pass  over 
Shakspere's  avowed  infidelity  in  Measure  for  Measure. 
For  instance,  he  says  nothing  on  the  passage  denying  a  future 
state,  or  of  Johnson,  who  so  vehemently  expresses  his  indig- 
nation at  it.  Twice  in  that  speech  he  tries  to  turn  aside  the 
irreligious  vein  of  Shakspere  to  the  fancy  of  something 
pious.  Mr.  Knight  has  a  supplementary  notice,  but 
gives  no  hint  of  it  in  the  notes  or  illustrations.  Side  by 
side  with  the  text,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  misdirect 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Knight  heads  his  notice  with  a  picture  of  a  star, 
a  shepherd  and  his  flock^  aud  under  it  the  words  'the 
unfolding  star.'  Shakspere  announced,  in  the  poetical 
language  usual  with  him,  that  the  morning  was  coming, 
and  he  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  Duke,  who  taught  in  the 
prison  there  was  nothing  to  fear  or  nothing  to  hope  for  beyond 
the  grave.  Innocent  as  was  the  Duke  of  unfolding  Mr. 
Knignt*8  star,  he  is  represented  as  introducing  the  consola* 
tions  of  religion,  which  we  remarked  the  Duke,  personat- 
ing a  friar,  naturally  should  have  done  to  the  condemned  to 
die.  By  these  words  he  says  that  Shakspere  conveys  us 
from  prison  scenes  to  a  splendid  prospect  of  nature,  on 
which  he  founds  the  following  remark : — '  In  the  same  way, 
throughout  this  vety  extraordinary  drama,  in  which  the 
whole  world  is  represented  as  one  great  prison  house, 
full  of  passion,  and  iraorance^  and  sorrow,  we  have 
glimpses  every  now  and  then  of  something  beyond,  where 
there  shall  be  no  alternations  of  mildness  and  severity, 
but  a  condition  of  equal  justice,  serene  as  the  valley  under 
'^  the  unfolding  star,'  and  about  to  rejoice  in  the  day  spring.* 
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It  would  be  supererogatory,  where  there  is  no  reason  given  in 
support  of  ity  to  argue  more  againet  such  an  asseition. 

Having  selected  some  other  passages  where  religion  might 
be  inferred,  Mr.  Knight  proceeds  to  say — *  There  is  some- 
thing deeper  in  them  than  the  power  of  expressing  a  moral 
observation,  strikingly,  and  poetically.  They  are  imbued 
with  the  writer's  philosophy.  They  form  part  of  the  system 
upon  which  the  play  is  written/  Having  then  done  all  in 
his  power  to  neutralise  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  unplea- 
sant confession,  that  *  Opposed  to  passages  like  these,  there 
are  many  single  sentences  scattered  through  this  drama,  which, 
so  far  from  dwelling  on  with  pleasure,  we  hurry  past — we  like 
not  to  look  upon  again,  which  appear  to  be  mere  gross- 
nesses.  These  sentences  are,  nevertheless,  an  integral  portion 
of  the  drama — they  also  form  a  part  of  the  '  system'  upon 
which  the  play  b  written.  What  is  true  of  single  passages 
is  true  of  single  scenes.  After  praising  some  scenes,  Mr. 
Kni&:ht  adds — *  There  are  other  scenes  which  appear  simply 
revolting,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Clown  is  conspicuous ; 
and  even  Barnardiue,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  Shak- 
spere's  creations,  will  produce  little  beyond  disgust  in  th(; 
casual  reader.  But  these  have,  nevertheless,  not  crept  into 
this  drama  by  accident,  certainly  not  from  the  desire  "  to 
make  the  unskilfur*  laugh.  Perhaps  the  effect  of  their 
introduction,  coupled  with  the  general  subject  of  the  dra- 
matic action,  is  to  render  the  entire  comedy  not  pleasurable. 
Coleridge  says,  "this  play,  which  is  Shaksperes  through- 
out, is  to  me  the  most  painful, — say,  rather,  the  only 
painful  part  of  his  genuine  works."  This  is  a  strong 
opinion,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  just  one.  But  it  requires 
explanation.' 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  reader  that  when  Mr. 
Knight  objects  to  the  profanity  of  a  passage,  there  is  *  deep 
satire  in  it.'  What  appears  upon  the  surface  to  every- 
body is,  on  Mr.  Knight  s  hypothesis,  something  different. 
Johnson  may  at  least  be  conceded  to  have  as  much 
religious  sagacity  as  Knight.  It  is  easy  to  call  that  critic 
bigotted,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  the  justice  of  his 
religious  strictures,  without  at  the  same  time  denying 
Christianity.    . 
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We  have,  at  least  partially,  if  not  successfully,  endeavoured 
to  orive  intelligibility  to  Shakspere;  and  though  we  may 
have  sometimes  fallen  into  wrong  conclusions,  we  think,  by 
comparison,  there  is  much  ground  of  truth  in  our  theories 
of  Shakspere's  philosophy,  from  our  not  having  to  adopt 
these  vague  generalities,  or  far-fetched  instances  of  our 
poet's  modern  critics.  Observe  how  Mr.  Knight  would 
put  the  objections  to  passages  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
solely  to  their  'erossness,'  and  not  to  their  infidelity,  though 
the  crossness  admitted  is  here  combined  with  the  want  of 
religion.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  contends  that  it  is  gene- 
rally an  unmistakable  mark  of  scepticism.  *  Simply  re- 
volting' is  a  strong  term  ;  and  if  we  might  sound  the  depths 
of  Mr.  Knight,  we  would  say  only  used  when  he  had  struck 
against  the  rocks  of  irreligion.  He  talks  of  a  higher  aim 
answered  than  dramatic  effect.  By  higher  aim  is  meant 
religion,  but  this  is  a  way  of  speaking  rather  convenient 
than  candid.  The  scope  of  Mr.  Knight's  succeeding  obser- 
vations appear  to  be,  that  the  whole  aim  of  Shakspere  was  to 
exalt  Isabella  as  the  representative  of  religion,  and  all  the 
other  characters,  scenes,  passages,  sentences,  were  but  dark 
colourings  of  the  painter  to  bring  the  heroine  out  in  light — a 
Rembrandt  style  of  execution.  He  says,  *  what  generaitruths 
may  be  enunciated,  she  declares  the  higher  truth ;  she  is  as  a 
heavenly  messenger — the  foundation  of  her  character  is  re- 
ligion.' *  Shakspere  has,'  he  says,  '  based  her  virtue,  most 
unquestionably,  upon  the  very  highest  principle  upon  which 
any  virtue  can  be  built.'  The  character  of  Angelo,  he  says, 
is  the  antagonist  to  that  of  Isabella.  He  wanted  the  one 
sustaining  principle  by  which  Isabella  was  upheld.  He  calls 
him  *  the  sanctimonious  deputy ;'  and  again,  speaking  of 
Isabella,  he  styles  her  Uhe  only  true  moral  character  of  the 
whole  drama.'  In  other  ways  has  Mr.  Knight  tried  to  de- 
preciate the  Duke,  by  speaking  approvingly  of  what  he  calls 
a  random  hit  of  Chalmers  coming  near  the  truth,  that  the 
character  of  the  Duke  is  a  very  accurate  delineation  of  King 
James.  This  would  excite  contempt  instead  of  the  respect 
which  we  are  sure  Shakspere  intended  us  to  have  for  the  Duke. 
Shakspere  might  so  far  serve  his  interests  as  to  say  that 
slandering  a  prince  deserves  whipping  and  hanging,  and  this. 
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without  adjadgiog  it,  was  the  ikilliert  extent  of  hie  political 
complaisance. 

We  have  now  noticed  many  drcnmstanoes  19  this  phj 
which  haye  not  a  littb  pouled  the  critics^  and  which  our 
theory  of  Shakspere's  sentiments  and  philosophy  readily  ez- 

Eiains.  We  have  considered  our  poet  as  a  man  surrounded 
y  mortal  circumstances^  without  which,  as  Hume  remarks 
in  his  history,  we  cannot  come  to  a  proper  judgment  of  Shak- 
spere  and  his  works.  He  was  greatly  exalted  in  Hume's 
time,  and  Knight  has  elerated  his  worship  into  a  religion; 
but  it  is  still  instructiye  to  look  at  our  literary  deity  through 
the  spectacles  of  truth. 
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AccoRDiNQ  to  the  order  in  which  Campbell  places  the  plays 
of  Shakspere,  Measure  for  Measure  is  succeeded  by  Othello. 
The  title,  Measure  for  Measure,  expressive  not  of  justice,  but 
revenge,  would  serve  as  the  indicator  of  the  motives  in 
OtheUo.  There  are  coincidents  in  expressions  and  senti- 
ments,  which  may  strike  those  who  read  the  two  plays,  the 
one  after  the  other,  and  that  order  of  producing  them  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  analogous  points  in  the  author's  mind. 
The  cuief  objection  to  this  play  has  been,  that  Shakspere  has 
not  eiven  sufficient  motives  to  lago,  who  weaves  the  plot,  and 
produces  the  catastrophe.  But  Shakspere,  particularly  in 
the  first  act,  shows  an  anxiety  to  supply  such  motives. 
Retaliation  for  injuries,  real  or  supposed,  mixed  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  envy,  and  a  bad  disposition,  blindly  impel  lago 
to  schemes  of  revenge.  He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  own  merit  set  aside,  and  Cassio's  preferred.  lago  was  a 
brave  and  experienced  soldier,  with  a  character  for  nonesty, 
which  could  not  have  been  acquired  without  worth,  while 
Cassio  was  but  a  theorist  in  the  art  of  war,  owing  his 
advancement  to  interest.  Causes  of  this  kind,  we  know  in 
modern  times,  have  maddened  some  men  into  assassins.  But 
lago  thought  he  had  received  much  greater  provocations  than 
those  enumerated.  Both  Othello,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  forwarding  the  views  of  Cassio,  and  Cassio,  who 
had  wi'ested  from  him  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  were 
thought  by  him  to  have  profited  by  the  infidelity  of  his 
wife.  Shakspere  seems  to  nave  intended  to  give  some  war- 
rant to  these  suspicions,  in  representing  £miha  rather  free  in 
her  behaviour  and  language  as  regarded  the  virtue  of 
chastity.  lago  therefore  wished  Othello  to  feel  towards  his 
Desdemona  the  poison  which  he  says  gnawed  his  vitals  at 
the  thought  of  the  relation  between  Othdlo  and  his  wife,  and 
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by  the  same  means  to  have  Cassio  poiiishedy  as  the  sedaoer, 
who  had  likewise,  he  imagined,  made  his  wife  commit  error. 
Envy  he  ielt  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  Moor  in  obtaining  so 
high  a  rank  in  the  state,  and  having  made  so  illustrious  and 
happy  an  alliance  by  marriage.  He  had  the  justice  to 
admit  that  politically  the  Moor  was  deserving  of  his  emi- 
nence, but  ne  mi^ht  naturally  look  with  some  contempt 
on  one  of  Othello  s  race,  who  had  risen  so  high,  whikt  he 
remained  so  low.  No  previous  demerit  of  lago's  is  pointed 
out,  either  as  a  soldier,  or  in  honesty,  or  trustworthiness ;  and 
Shakspere  has  painted  him  with  hish  intellectual  powers,  all 
which  might  reasonably  create  in  him,  by  comparison,  a  con- 
tempt for  such  *  an  ass'  as  Othello,  or  such  a  raw  soldier  as 
Cassio ;  so  unfitted  for  any  post,  that  on  the  first  occasion  he 
allowed  his  senses  to  be  stolen  away  by  wine,  and  afterwards 
his  reputation  to  be  made  a  mockery  of  in  the  streets  by  a 
woman  of  the  town,  in  attending  whom  he  nearly  meets 
with  his  death.  If  people  have  not  observed  this  touch  of 
morality  in  Shakspere  as  to  this  latter  point,  they  will 
find  that  he  makes  lago  allude  to  it.  We  say  Othello 
was  an  ass,  because  lago,  as  such,  says  he  was  to  be  led 
by  the  nose ;  and  we  tliink  Shakspere  designedly  paints 
him  as  only  excellent  in  war,  credulous  and  superstitious 
from  first  to  last,  and  jealous  to  a  degree  of  insanity.  We 
think  Cassio  to  be  meant  for  one  of  those  novices,  who,  in  all 
aristoci-atical  communities,  supersede  the  veteran,  and  allows 
the  vices  or  follies  of  his  former  habits  of  life  and  station  from 
whence  he  is  taken  to  make  him  incapable  of  discharging 
the  functions  to  which  he  is  suddenly  elevated,  and  in  which 
he  has  had  no  experience.  We  think  Shakspere  continues 
this  satire  to  the  last,  when  he  makes  Cassio  be  put  over  the 
head  of  Othello,  for  no  cause,  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
of  his  unfitness  for  the  office.  But  all  this  is  done  to  give 
motives  to  lago,  and  to  show  that  a  man  who  might  have 
continued  what  he  seemed,  and  what  he  had  been,  may  sink 
under  the  injustice  and  the  injuries  of  the  world,  and  die 
contented  in  causing  universal  misery.  Shakspere  gives 
motives  for  making  sacrifice  of  Dcsdemona.  Generally  he 
makes  lago  uncertain  as  to  the  final  issue,  and  particularly 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  lago  a  sort  of  remorse  for  Desde- 
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mona.  But  if  not  a  morale  Shakspere  takes  care  to  apply  a 
stroke  of  retributive  justice  to  Desdemona.  We  are  told  by 
Iicr  father  that  from  the  deceit  and  disobedience  she  had 
shewn  to  him,  who  would  have  miided  her  choice^  or  made 
that  choice  happy  had  she  won  nis  consent — that  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  the  match.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  dies  brokcn-hea]*tcd,  which  is  announced  when  the  evils 
occur  which  he  foreboded. 

The  insufficiency  of  motive  has  been  found  fault  with  in 
other  plays  of  Shakspere ;  for  instance,  in  Lear,  some  have 
said  that  the  old  man  had  not  cause  enough,  in  the  behaviour 
of  his  daughters,  to  exhibit  the  rage  which  destroyed  him. 
This  charge  against  Shakspere  seems  to  us  satisfactorily 
answered,  by  observing  that  in  making  all  wrong,  when 
tragic  consequences  ensued,  a  moral  was  obtained.  Evil 
attended,  and  punishment  arose  from  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  dereliction  from  right.  Thus  in  Othello  and  Lear 
all  parties  caused,  and  all  felt  the  consequences  of  wrong. 
It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  in  this  Shakspere  has  followed 
the  ancient  Greek  dramatists ;  and  also  it  may  be  said  that 
he  fulfilled  in  this  the  double  purpose,  common  to  himself 
and  them,  of  shewing  an  uncontrollable  fate.  It  may  be 
said  even  of  Othello,  that  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  marriage 
state — that  he  was  in  the  vale  of  years — that,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  was  much  happier  as  a  bachelor,  and  tlio 
way  in  which  he  obtained  Desdemona  would  have  excited 
scruples  in  some  delicate  minds.  He  ought  hardly  to  have 
consented  to  run  away  with  a  loved  daughter,  and  effect 
a  match  so  disproportionate,  but  with  the  agreement  of  all 
parties.  But  here  was  the  destiny  of  the  man,  and  what  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances  produced  the  deplorable 
results.  Othello,  whose  only  thought  had  been  war  and 
adventures  by  sea  and  land,  who  had  never  been  a  chamberer, 
against  his  own  apparent  will  is  the  victim  of  tlie  love  of 
woman,  which,  when  once  felt,  banishes  all  forethought, 
all  previous  resolution,  and  makes  him  at  once  subject  to 
a  cross  tide  of  events.  lago's  feelings  are  roused  and  directed 
by  this  climax  to  the  earthly  felicity  of  Othello.  A  war 
occurs,  and  withdraws  Othello,  at  the  entrance  of  his  new 
life,  into  his  old  pursuits  and  ways  of  thinking — he  is  not 
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idlowed  a  monenC  to  cement  the  uokni  of  doneHie  rehtiofUk 
Theft  lago  it  defeated  n  hie  ambitkNi  by  Ca«0|  who  aflecta 
the  asrient  josC  again  on  die  tender  point  on  which  Otbello'e 
flita  tnniB.  The  fiwier,  Roderigo,  Emilia^  aie  but  eabordinatee 
in  the  action^  yet  out  of  them  ariee,  direodj  or  indireotly,  the 
eansee  which  flow  together  to  pitch  Othello  from  his  beaten 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell. 

/We  liave  said  there  are  many  pamng  reKmblanoes  in 
Othdlo  end  Measure  for  Measure.  T&  philoeephy  and 
irrdigion  in  Measure  for  Measure  we  thought  were  eaprespcd 
more  strongly  than  hi  any  other  play.  &  Othdlo  we  shall 
net  find  them  so  broadly  characterised.  But  we  meet  with 
attacks  upon  Providencey  which  abound  in  so  maay  of  his 
ph^  andy  to  us,  there  are  two  Tery  endent  intontiooa  ta 
ridicule  revealed  religion. 

In  the  introductory  scene^  where  laoo  gives  hia  reaaons  for 
hating  Othello^  he  says,  CasMO  is  a  fellow  '  allnaet  damned 
in  a  fair  wife/  If  this  be  taken  literally  as  it  is  spoken^ 
Shakspere  additiooally  damns  him  by  his  connection  with 
Bianca.  It  may  be  said,  how  then  could  lago  talk  to  him 
of  marrying  Bianca  ?  Shakspere  did  not  seem  always  to  care 
for  discre]>ancie8y  or  either  Bianca  might  suppose  that  Cassio 
could  get  a  divorce,  or  she  being  only  mentioned  at  Cyprus, 
might  think  he  was  disengaged.  If  he  carried  Bianca 
publicly  about  with  him  on  his  first  expedition,  as  a  half  wife 
who  damned  him  at  Venice,  and  damned  him  at  Cyprus ; 
his  not  being  able  to  forswear  women  on  the  proper  occasion 
any  more  than  wine,  did  not  improve  his  character,  but 
showed  him  the  more  unfit  for  his  situation.  lago  says  in 
justice  he  cannot  love  the  Moor,  but  follows  htm  to  serve  his 
turn  upon  him.  Honesty,  he  says,  towards  others,  meets 
Itith  the  worst  reward.  He  then  comes  to  a  point  of  agree- 
ment  with  Measure  for  Measure — he  avows  that  worldly 
hypocrisy,  without  which  a  man  is  treated  as  a  fi>ol.  Roderigo 
says  Othello  owes  fortune  a  fall  for  his  success  in  having 
carried  off  Desdemona  —  upon  which  turns  so  many  of 
Shakspere's  dramas,  and  the  two  immediately  begin  to  work 
the  wheel  of  fortune.     lago  says  to  Brabantio : — 

Sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serre  God,  if  tbe  Deril 
bid  yoa. 
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Bra.    What  profane  vreteh  art  thou  ? 

Wliat  a  profane  writer  Shakspere  would  be  thought,  if  the 
])rofanity  of  his  sentiments  were  admitted,  which  the  charac- 
ters themselves  utter.  Surely  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  profanity,  and  the  censure  he  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  a  sober  citizen  ought  to  be  a  fair  criterion  of 
such  passages  which  abound  in  his  work. 

Shakspere  makes  lago  say  of  Othello : — 

The'  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains, 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  presetit  life, 
I  mun  shelf  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love ; 
Which  is,  indeed,  but  si^. 

Had  not  necessity  cast  theil*  lives  together,  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  lago  to  withdiuw  from  these  circumstances,  or 
had  lago  had  the  option  of  e^tHcating  himself  at  this  turn  in 
his  affairs,  which  Roderigo  put  to  him,  he  would  have  been  a 
better  man,  and  the  deplorable  events  which  followed  would 
not  have  happened.  It  appears  to  us  that  Shakspere  ^ves 
patient  attention  to  all  these  touches  to  account  philoso- 
phically, as  well  as  dramatically,  for  such  a  character  as  lago  ; 
and,  indeed,  wc  think  he  endeavours  to  produce  sympathy 
for  the  villain.  In  that  he  would  but  follow  a  feeling  which 
we  have  seen  strong  in  the  last  play — charity  towards  sinners, 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  necessity.  We  feel  for  Bra- 
bantio  in  his  loss : — 

Bra,    It  is  too  true  an  evil.    Gone  she  is ; 
And  that's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. 

In  these  first  words  and  early  signs  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
his  withdl^wal  to  die,  we  see  an  example  of  and  comment 
upon  the  Duke's  speech  in  Measure  for  Measure,  *  We  have 
no  friends,'  &c.  Othello,  in  his  first  speech  to  lago,  speaks 
more  largely  of  his  love  of  celibacy  than  he  does  of  Dcs- 
demona  and  marriage.  Shakspere  brings  in  the  very  words 
of  the  law  of  James  against  witchcraft.  He  shows  how  im- 
possible appear  the  acts  of  nature  to  those  who  do  not  trust  to 
natural  causes.  He  makes  the  Duke  of  Venice  at  once 
silence  the  accusations  of  Brabantio  by  a  speech,  which, 
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delivered  from  the  judges^  and  kept  in  mind  by  them,  woald 
have  sayed  us  the  pain  of  finding  a  Hale  ooudemning  witches 
to  death : — 

Duke,    To  Tooeh  this  ii  no  proof, 
Without  more  wider  and  more  OTert  tett^ 
Than  these  t^in  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

Shakapere  had  a  mind  to  he  jocose  at  the  time  on  some- 
thins  as  modem  as  witchcraft.  These  were  the  relations  of 
his  friend  Raleigh,  as  of  wonderoos  cannibals — of  men  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,  whom  Raleigh  said 
he  had  heard  of.  In  making  Othello  ayer  them  as  facts 
coming  within  his  own  experience,  he  probably  wished  to 
show  tne  bombast  of  Othello.  From^  his  own  relation  there 
was  some  art  exercised  in  making  her  love,  and  from  his 
own  observation  there  were  periods  when  he  might  have 
stopped  from  encouraging  her  affections.  When  Othello 
says  '  she  swore'  Steevens  has  objected  that  it  was  not  very 
feminine  in  her.  It  may,  with  more  justice,  we  think,  be 
objected,  that  she  parts  without  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
her  father.  Othello  says,  before  the  Duke  and  Senate,  that 
lago  is  a  man  of  honesty  and  trust,  calls  him  *  honest  lago  ;* 
but  it  docs  not  appear  that  lago  was  under  any  obligation  to 
him  for  the  reward  of  his  services.  Yet  he  throws  the  inci- 
dent in  to  fulfil  his  fate  of  commissioning  lago  to  take  care 
of  his  wife,  and  the  additional  one  of  praying  lago  to  let 
Emilia  attend  upon  Desdemona,  which  the  more  provoked 
the  feeling  and  gave  lago  the  occasion  of  revenge. 

We  have  said  that  Shakspere  often  speaks  for  and  aeainst 
suicide.  Here  he  makes  the  fool,  Roderigo,  speak  in  favour 
of  suicide,  and  the  villain,  lago,  say  that  we  had  much  better 
take  death  seeking  the  accomplishment  of  our  passions. 

Shakspere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Roderigo  a  sententious 
saying,  which  embodies  all  the  argument  in  favour  of  suicide; 
and  is,  in  fact,  partly  an  abridgement  of  the  reasons  for  death 
of  the  Duke  to  Claudio,  and  seems  to  arise  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  torment:  and  then 
ve  have  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is^our  physician. 
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This  is  too  well  said,  we  think,  not  to  have  been  Shak- 
spcre*8  own  sentiment.     lago  treats  it  with  ridicule : — 

If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than 
drowning  •  *  *  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing 
thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Shaksperc,  by  putting  lago  in  juxta-position  with  Roderigo, 
shews  to  advantage  his  8U|>erior  powers  of  intellect,  and  his 
determined  force  of  will.  On  Roderigo's  loss  of  all  hope,  and 
committing  himself  to  despair,  lago  gives  that  speech  that 
compares  man,  as  he  has  been  compared  before  by  Siiakspere, 
to  a  garden,  producing  the  fruits  of  the  seeds  with  which  it  is 
sown.  Virtue  he  declares  neither  innate  nor  external — '  'tis 
in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus.'  There  is  a  balance, 
he  says,  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  qualities,  and 
the  passions,  which  must  be  kept  even.  Here  is  a  villain  talking 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man.  We  cannot  expect  lago  to  tell 
us  of  any  power  above  who  has  made  us  or  predestined  us  to 
any  particular  purpose.  Neither  for  good  nor  evil  has  he 
anything  supernatural  in  his  philosophy.  Though  the  will 
is  mentioncQ,  we  think  Shakspere  has  guarded  against  its 
being  supposed  to  be  free  will,  by  putting  it  in  opposition  to 
all  idea  of  abstract  virtue,  and  maidng  what  we  are,  wholly 
dependent  on  circumstances  which  surround  us.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  no  relevant  argument,  because  it  is  the  re- 
mark addressed  by  a  villain  to  a  fool,  to  persuade  him,  at  the 
expense  of  virtue,  to  look  forward  to  happiness  in  further  vice. 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  lago's  arguments  against 
suicide  are  only  suitable  to  the  purpose.  lago  was  no  philo- 
sopher, he  spoke  to  character  and  occasion,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  look  to  him  for  a  lecture  on  morals.  It  may  be 
said,  we  think,  of  Othello,  and  universally  of  Shakspere's  plays, 
what  Professor  Grabstein,  in  Fraser  for  September,  1845,  has 
said,  recommends  Hamlet  so  much  to  the  German  mind — 
'  Its  disbelief  in  the  efficiency  or  utility  of  any  real  acts  of 
individual  resolve.'  We  are  to  trust  to  circumstances,  and 
that,  as  lago  says  : — 

There  arc  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  bo  deli- 
vered. 
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Skould  tho  passage  be  unqvesticHiaUy  admittad  to  be  in 
jaTOtir  of  ftee  will^  we  come  to  our  teat  of  Sbakapera'v 
opinions — ^he  baa  more  oilen  declared  himaelf  in  anpport  of 
neceaaify.  In  Hamlety  who  ia  a  more  abstract  philoaophicM 
( character,  Shakspere  introduces  a  speech  on  Beoessity ;  and 
'  though  so  difficult  a  subject,  he  has  stated  it  dearly,  and  went 
out  of  his  way  to  produce  it,  when  HamUit  was  apeaking  of 
drunkenneaa  and  waiting  for  the  Ghoat  lago  aeei^a  hardly 
to  know  what  are  hia  reaolvea  or  Ibeir  reaulta : — 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  i^nd  open  natare, 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 

And  wiU  as  tenderly  be  led  by  tk'  nose, 

Aa  asses  are. 

I  haT't— U  Is  engeader^d— HeU  and  aighfc 

If  oat  bring  thU  monstrous  birtb  to  the  worid'a  light. 

The  language  of  Cassio  is  rather  affected  and  suitable  to 

the  gallantry  of  a  person  who  thinks  himself  a  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  and  seeins  to  us  certainly  put  in  contrast  to  the 
robust  diction  of  the  Moor.  Shakspere  painted  Cassio  what 
Othello  says  he  could  not  be,  a  chamberer.  Cassio  begins 
with  a  hyperbolical  report  of  Desdcmona,  ending : — 

And  in  the  essential  ▼estui'e  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingener. 

This  has  puzzled  the  commentators,  and  ia  said  bv  them  to 
be  meant  for  the  poet.  We  think  it  rather  an  irreverent 
exaggeration  of  the  labour  of  the  Maker  of  mankind  in  pro- 
ducmg  such  a  piece  of  perfection.  The  word  ingener,  from 
engine.  Knight  says,  '  according  to  llichardson,  denotes  great 
efiort  of  genms,  of  ingenuity,  of  contrivance.'  This  Cassio, 
in  the  same  strain  of  hyperbole,  speaks  of  Dcsdemona  as  a 
divinity,  of  her  beauty  having  power  over  the  elements,  who, 
conscious  of  her  presence,  were  subject  to  her  and  suspended 
their  natural  attributes  in  her  passage  from  Venice  to  Cyprus. 
He  supplicates  the  *  great  tiovc'  to  guard  Othello,  where 
he  might  have  used  at  least  Providence,  rather  than  the 
pagan  deity  on  such  an  occasion.  On  her  being  saved  in  tlic 
storm,  the  Cypriots  are  to  worship  her  on  their  knees;  and 
for  Cassio's  self,  he  welcomes  her  by  a  mode  of  salutation 
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usual  to  sacred  personages — and  turning  grace  into  a  poetical 
image,  says:— 

Hail  to  thee,  ladj  I  and  the  grace  of  hearen, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  eyery  band 
£nvheel  thee  round. 

In  behaviour,  he  is  as  foppish  as  in  speech,  and  to  give 
colour  to  the  suspicions  of  lago,  kisses  laso's  wife,  and  says, 
it  is  his  breeding  that  makes  him  so  bold.  When  Emilia 
provokes  lago  to  retort  upon  her,  he  says  of  women  : — 

Saints  in  yoar  injaries,  devils  being  offended. 

4 

Under  the  show  of  piety,  they  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their 
enemies.  laeo,  when  asked  to  praise,  says,  *  I  am  nothing 
if  not  critical,  which  may  be  said  generally  of  Shakspere  in 
his  remarks  on  philosophy  and  rehgion ;  but  where  the  sub- 
ject is  a  matter  of  hiin  and  not  of  reason,  criticism  is  not 
deemed  good  taste.  Indeed,  where  he  exercises  his  criticism 
upon  women,  Desdemona  says  he  is  profane  and  licentious, 
which  speaks  the  character  of  criticism  more  especially  on 
religion.  Cassio  tells  Desdemona  lago  is  no  scholar,  but 
his  natural  wit  is  certainly  made  much  superior  to  Cassio's 
acquired  learning,  polished  manner,  ana  langoage.  Tlic 
courtship  of  Cassio  to  Desdemona,  as  lago  calls  it,  appears 
both  ridiculous  and  rather  too  gallant  on  his  part.  Desde- 
mona was  not  discreet  in  permittms  it. 

lago  calls  kim  ^  a  fly.'  Taking  uer  by  the  palm,  smiling, 
whispering  together,  and  kissing  hands  to  her,  denote  the 
actions  and  want  of  caution  usttaf  to  a  giddy  creature. 

Othello  speaks,  in  pagan  style,  of  the  happiness  of  meeting 
again  his  Desdemona,  as  if  there  was  nothing  beyond  this 
life  :— 

If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  fop,  I  foar. 
My  8oal  hath  her  content  bo  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  ,'  \ 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

It  is  with  some  truth,  therefore,  that  lage  says  to  Roderigo 
after  this  scene,  that  if  Desdemona  ceases  to  lore  the  Moor, 
Cassio  staiids  in  the  way  of  fortune  with  bar  j  that  he  is  very 
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pat  OB  the  fi>nn  of  mil  utd  honuii  mmiag,  Ae  btUBtta 
ooouw  ■t^Botion}  that  he  ia  k  find«r  ftf  MeiBaa^  vorj  oob* 
oaiM,  bendai  bftvingtheidTaota^  ef  jovtk  Mid  bouitr — 
qioeliliM ^reeable  to  wrasen.  He  at  UMrtm^  tbe  tnith 
of  hu  own  opinioa  and  of  appeusnoM.  When  Ul  to  im- 
■df,  I«fo  nji ! — 

Thit  CniBJo  lovflB  her,  I  do  well  belie** ; 
That  ihe  lovei  him,  'tie  apt,  and  of  greu  credit. 
Now,  1  lovo  her  too. 

Not  out  nf  ab«oIiil«  lust,  (thongh,  paradvaatare, 

I  Bbtnil  accountiLnt  for  ab  griiat  a  Bin.)   , 


Does  this  mean  that  he  who  looketh  breaks  the  command- 
ment,  and,  therefore,  he  is  equally  guilty?  But  his  feeling, 
he  says,  proceeds  more  from  a  desire  of  revenge,  which  he 
may  mean  is  as  great  a  sin  as  lust  of  her  fiom  love,  and  this 
thought  of  his  wife's  infidelity  with  Othello,  lago  con- 
tiuues: — 

Like  A  poisonouB  niiaeral,  puir  mj  i&Taidg ; 

And  Qothiag  can,  or  thkll  content  mj  loul. 

Till  I  am  eren  with  him,  wife  for  wife, 

Or  failing  bo,  yet  that  T  pat  the  Uoor 

At  lait  into  a  jtaloDiy  bo  atrong, 

That  judgment  cannot  cnre. 

Cassio  shall  be  the  occasion  of  his  malice,  who  has  done 
him  the  same  wrong.  This  is  not  the  revenge  produced  in 
the  catastrophe : — 

111  hare  onr  Michael  Caaaio  on  the  hip. 
Atraie  bim  to  tbe  Moor  In  the  right  garb, 
For  I  ftoar  Cuilo  with  my  night-cap  too. 
Hake  tbe  Moor  thank  me,  lore  me,  and  reward  me 
For  making  him  egregiouBlj  an  aaa, 
And  practiiing  upon  hia  peace  and  qoiet, 
Eien  to  madneaa.    "Tii  here  bot  jet  confui'd; 
EnaTerj'a  plain  bee  is  nerer  Been  till  ua'd. 

We  see  here  SbakspOTe's  objects  more  phiinly  revealed. 
A  man  once  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  the  injured 
[tarty,  he  fur^roes  all  virtues,  real  and  seeming,  and  the  gra- 
tification of  other  passions,  for  the  desire  of  revenge.  Strict 
honour  m  monej  matters  was  not  a  ptunt  at  all  insisted  upon 
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by  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  aj^e.  la^  seems  to 
have  shared  Roderigo's  purse  from  the  orst^  as  r alstaff  says 
the  rich  are  to  be  made  the  prey  of  the  poor.  Reduced  to 
necessity,  as  he  thought,  by  the  injustice  wnich  did  not  reward 
his  labours,  he  had  no  scruple  to  live  upon  his  friend.  But 
in  the  end  he  sacrifices  his  friend*s  life  as  well  as  hispro- 
perty  to  the  one  engrossing  passion  of  his  soul.  When 
morals  were  not  very  rigid  with  regard  to  women,  Shak- 
spere  might  be  willing  to  show  not  only  that  this  gallantry 
produced  all  sorts  of  evik,  but  that  lago  and  Othello  were 
equally  fools,  and  the  jealousy  and  the  infidelity  of  their 
wives  did  them  no  real  harm  as  long  as  they  were  not  cer- 
tain of  it  In  the  satisfaction  of  lago's  revenge,  Shakspere 
would  not  only  show  the  consequences  of  injustice  to  a  man, 
but,  in  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  how  a  man  may  be  drawn 
on  from  one  crime  to  another,  and  drag  himself  to  perdition  as 
well  as  his  victims.  Othello  tells  Cassio,  on  taking  leave 
for  the  night  personally,  that  he  is  to  look  to  the  guard  and 
to  learn  discretion,  as  if  he  did  not  possess  it.  The  way  in 
which  Cassio  answers  does  not  promise  well.  He  says  another, 
lago,  hath  direction  what  to  do ;  and  not  making  application 
of  Othello's  remark  at  all  to  himself,  says,  nevertheless,  he 
will  look  af^er  the  others,  the  guard.  Cassio  speaks  to  lago 
in  rather  a  silly  way  of  Desdemona.  lago  says  of  Roderigo, 
the  love  of  Desdemona  has  '  almost  turned  him  the  wron<r 
side  out,'  he  has  drunk  *  potations  pottle  deep,'  and  all 
the  rest  are  drunk.  None  appear  intoxicated  but  Cassio, 
who,  from  the  first,  appeals  to  heaven  as  his  oath  in  witness 
of  their  follies  *Foreneaven' — when  lago  asks  him  whe- 
ther he  will  hear  his  song  again.  He  first  wishes  to  shew 
to  them  that  he  knows  the  duties  of  his  situation  better  than 
they  do : — 

Cat,    No :  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place  that  does 
those  thiDgs. 

lago  having  shown  this  unworthiness,   Cassio  drunk  is 
shown  to  have  a  sentiment  of  religion  : — 

Ca8.    Well,  heaven's  above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  must  bo  saved, 
and  there  bo  souls  that  must  not  be  saved. 

logo.    It*s  true,  good  lieutenant. 


Tliis  Menu  to  aiiie  rrom  the  pride  of  Cac^Io,  uul  to  ttonr 
to  liim  as  a  censure  uf  lu^o  in  Biugiii);,  thiU  lu)  uuH't  halpili 
lie  must  bu  daQuial.  Wus  not  tliis  '  miut'  an  W|l8BiM 
<iieer  at  predestination  ?  At\er  thin  alluremcrnt  of  Uig»'i^ 
the  especial  pride  afOseio,  his  o\m  pMxl  opinion  othimsalf, 
comca  out  more  iliatiucily,  which  makes  him  tiiink  liiiiis«lf 
Bbovv  the  gLiit'tiil — if  nut  here,  at  k-a»t  hcnmlVr.  A  pride 
of  the  times,  which  miiethitvu  ollon  (>tft<ndcd  SliakapeTe,  wmi 
R  coDlciupt  of  einiicTB  and  ii  t^iipcrcilious  pity  of  llic  pious 
towarila  ihoir  lout  state. 

T  Mni  Avii  pftrt)  no  ftntioQ  w  BH  Jpnllri]^  lUtf 
I  linpa  to  b*  MTwL 

Iha  idea  df  priority^  in  a«tntiqi>> 
farow  revennce  for  Ibn  woild.  Xftg*," 
to  ft  fiudier  apnnioa  of  1&  pride.  ' 

And  M  do  I,  too,  llMtoDaM. 
1      Oai.     Aj,  bat,  bf  jonr  leave,  not  before  me. 

1  j  The  lieutenant  ii  to  be  laved  before  the  ancient.  Not  only 
i  it  this  world,  but  in  the  next,  he  waa  to  bare  preeedenoe  of 
f\  the  andenl,  who  was  damned  here,  and,  thereKire,  ought  to 
he  hereafter — which  oou  id  not  be  a  gratifyiag  reoolJectioo  and 
WpressLon  to  lago.  Cassio  then  tries  to  attend  to  his  dotiea, 
and  reminds  the  guards  of  tbeirf.  His  words  are  mixed  up 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  short  comings  before  hearcii  as  well 
as  on  earth,  and  Shakspere  thinks  fit  to  introduce  part  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  forgive  us  our  sintt,  as  aeason  to  the  mirth  of  a 
drunkard.  He  knows  well  enough,  too,  his  rank— ^  this  is 
my  ancient.'  The  impression  left  upon  Xbc  Cypriots,  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  his  place  aad  ova  of  them,  ia  not  remaTed, 
though  he  is  made  governor  over  tliem.  It  ia  inoKsaed,  if 
anytliing,  by  succeedmg  casualties.  Montano  is  mentioned 
by  Othello  as  a  very  diSerent  character  from  Coaaio.  He 
■ays,  in  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  the  general : — 

Nor  know  I  onxht 
Bj  ma  thftt's  sud  or  done  amiBB  tiiU  night, 
Ualesi  Belf-chiiTitj  bo  Eometimei  k  Tice, 
And  to  defend  oarleUea  it  be  ■  lin. 
When  violence  assails  us. 
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This  inculcation  of  defending  oureelves  from  injuries  is 
that  which  Shakspere  introduces  so  often.  He  teaches,  there 
is  a  charity  due  to  ourselves  as  well  as  love  to  others.  Cassio 
speaks  very  sfiiritually  about  his  '  reputation'  being  the  *  im- 
mortaF  part  of  him,  which  is  not  religion  in  a  believer,  though 
often  affirmed  by  Shakspere.  la^o  answers  very  materially, 
*  I  thought  you  had  a  wound.'  Cassio  has  two  devils.  The 
invisible  spirit  of  wine  he  calls  the  devil,  and  wrath  another 
devil.  He  says,  in  a  religious  tone,  everv  inordinate  cup  is 
unblessed,  and  the  ingr^ient  i^  a  devil — an  idea  which 
Goethe  has  realised  in  some  of  his  spiritual  matter-of-fact 
performances.  The  answer  of  lago,  according  to  Shakspere's 
character,  was  much  more  akin  to  his  sentiments — *  Come, 
come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well 
used ;  exclaim  no  more  against  it'  lago  says,  that  Othello 
is  given  up  to  the  contemplation  and  devotion  of  Desdemona, 
adding : — 

And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,  were't  to  renounce  hii  baptiam, 
AU  Beals  and  symboU  of  redeemed  ain, 
His  8oal  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love, 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function. 

We  think  it  irreverent  in  a  supposed  Christian,  before  a 
Christiau  public,  to  represent  a  man  as  renouncing  Chris- 
tianity for  a  woman,  and  allowing  his  wife  to  supplant  his 
God.     lago  proceeds: — 

Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on. 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
Ab  I  do  now. 

In  other  words,  religiou  is  only  a  mask  for  sin.  This  might 
have  been  let  alone,  as  lago  only  pretended  honesty  and 
sincerity  and  practised  cunning ;  he  was  rather  profane  tlian 
pious.    lago  tells  Roderigo  they  work  by  wit  and  not  b\j  , 
witchcraft,  and  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time.    The  slow  pri>  j 
gress  of  luitural  cau3e  and  effect  is  here  opposed  to  the  d«i»<  / 
patch  wliich  would  wait  on  gupematuralism.  The  music  witlj 
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irhieli  CmAo  datertabw  Othello  aatf  Hi  iRife  ia  the  moniiig 
ii  eoDflblent  with  the  character  of  4»fiB#feBdeiiimii,  Imt  not 
^igreeable  to  the  general)  who  f^jr*  th^niavksuMB  to  be  r^  of 
^hdrnobe.  We  tfdritthfa  >  toiwh  of  Bhehmere»  oonsoiiant 
"^ith  the  idea  we  think  he  had  of  C^mbo*  A.  man  of  more 
iober  metal,  touched  with  the  miefartaneiof  the  nighty  would 
llHiroely  think  of  muBic  so  earij  ia  the  iMrni^i^  as  aa  iatio- 
llaetion  to  his  soit  for  pardon  for  his  oflnees.  Bat  it  was 
moxe  and  more  agreeable  to  the  manneta  cil  the  efasmberer. 
ilie  down  b  lHX>aght  in  to  gi¥e  d»e  ridionle  to  it,  in  wldch 
Ousio  makes  a  si^  figora.  Next  Iag%  who  fiads  Cttaaio 
iierer  went  to  bed,  bat  went  on  diis  emmd  of  the  nuiaicy  adds 
his  derisiott  to  it  It  seems  to  hafia;jnioduoed  aio^  aooord 
in  Desdemonay  as  she,  aeeording  to  Braffia,  akeady  onsoli- 
^tedy  had  been  pteidiag  his  cause*  with  Otheltot  who  had 
eiid  he  shoald  aot  be  directed  by  his  wMom,  bat  his  loTe  in 
restoring  Cassio  to  his  forfeited  situation,  llie  case  made  so 
plain,  it  seems  a  fresh  folly  in  Cassio,  and  a  needless  inad- 
venture  in  Desdemona,  pressing  his  immediate  return  to 
office.  Shakspere  may  nave  wished  to  satirise  the  inter- 
ference of  women  and  favourites  in  public  affairs,  who  would 
have  those  in  power  to  please  them,  though  they  offend  tlie 
public  sense  of  propriety.  Cassio  tells  Desdemona  he  is  her 
true  servant,  without  making  any  profession  of  his  faith, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  Othello. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Othello  and  lago,  when  lago 
sows  the  seed  of  jealousy  in  the  eeneral's  mind,  which  come 
up  at  once  to  full  growth,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  la^o 
says  of  jealousy  which  seems  a  justification  of  himstSf. 
What  he  says  about  money,  the  insignificance  of  its  loss,  but 
the  great  loss  of  a  good  name,  may  be  particularly  applied  to 
himself  in  the  absence  of  remuneration  for  his  services,  which 
is  nothing  to  the  general  discredit  which  he  has  fallen  under 
in  having  a  wife  unfaithful  to  him.  It  also  applies  to  the 
little  regard  which  he  showed  to  money  mattei's,  which,  in 
despbins  them,  made  him  think  little  of  appropriating  the 
purse  of  others  to  jbimself.  This  is  said  to  be  the  history  of 
many  a  bad  character — they  first  are  cheated,  and  then  become 
swindlers.  Doubly  wronged,  as  he  thought,  in  purse  and 
name,  lago  would  execute  double  injury  in  revenge. 
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lago  speaks  as  Hamlet  did  of  the  thoughts  of  man,  in 
whose  breast^  however  pure,  the  worst  must  pass.  He  him- 
self is  depicted  as  never  having  been  more  bad  than  in 
thought,  until  the  foul  stuff  of  his  bo8om,  the  uncleanly  ap- 
prehensions sitting  in  meditations  lawful,  are  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances into  acta. 

In  those  heartfelt  exclamations  on  jealousy,  we  cannot  but 
think  lago  was  meant  to  portray  what  he  had  felt,  and  that 
he  knew  all  its  qualities  by  experience.  When  he  speaks  of 
hypocrisy,  of  Desdemona  who  deceived  her  father  in  marry-  \ 
ing  him,  who  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming  to  seal 
her  father's  eyes  up,  that  he  thought  it  witchcraft,  who  loved 
most  when  she  seemed  to  fear — all  this  seems  to  show  Shak- 
spere  fresh  from  the  writing  of  Measure  for  Measure,  where 
men  are  what  they  are  in  thought  if  not  in  act,  and  only  need 
occasion  to  be  what  they  are.  Thb  leads  to  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  which  will  produce  its  effects,  if  operated  on  by  causes. 

0th,    And  yet,  how  natare,  erring  from  itself. 
logo.    Ay,  there's  the  point. 

He  says,  her  love  for  Othello  was  contrary  to  the  ten- 
dency of  all  things  in  nature  and  he  fears  : — 

Her  will,  recoiling.to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fail  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And,  haply  bo,  to  repent. 

Here  are  natural  causes  working  to'contrary  effects — the 
judgment  of  one  time  and  the  will  of  another  are  both  the 
same.  Shakspere,  in  this  play,  does  not  seem  to  think  we 
are  roasters  of  ourselves,  and  to  be  of  opinion  that  superior 
natures  are  more  exposed  to  those  extraordinary  causes  and 
effects  in  thought  and  action,  which  often  produce  social 
irregularities,  nay,  crimes  in  great  men.  In  sympathy  with 
the  philosophy  deducible  from  Shakspere,  and  tne  learned 
spirit  of  lago,  Othello  says  of  the  growing  passions  he  feels 
mastering  his  nature  :-— 

Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death. 
Ev'n  then,  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  we  do  quicken. 
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SbakB}>er<t  hu  iwhl  tliut  th<i  limTsnl  mock  ns,  but  lie 
mftkes  Othello  say,  on  thi?  ciilranct!  of  DmcUlliona,  tlmt  Uia 
liearciis  mocked  ilicnuelvoi  in  the  pfodnclioiJ  of  ruoh  n  crm- 
ture  if  she  he  unfokhfiil. 

When  Emilk  savs  she  will  gi»t>  the  hand  ktircl  lief  to  lago:— 
What  he'll  do  villi  it, 
Hnii»T;n  knows,  not  I ; 
[  notbiiig  liQt  to  ple>M  i^H  fMiUSJ ; 

it  i«  Bol  only  fiupidly  immoral,  but  la  levity.     Ingo  says 
of  the  nsehewtU  make  of  this  handkerchief: — 
Trifles,  lielit  ns  air, 
Arp,  lo  the  Jealous,  eoufinnationt  Btroug 
Aa  pnxifs  of  holy  vt'it. 
„        Some  of  the  moral  observations  about  truth  and  honesty 
.    art  no  doubt  dietatod  from  &  Irae  knowledge  of  Ihe  world  in 
j'    Shidcspere.     Othello  is  ali-oady  poisoned  in  ihe  very  sensa- 
■T    tiona  mhich  lago,  we  observed,  spoke  as  if  he  himself  had 
^S''      ■  had  experience  of  them. 

\_  Olln^llo  says  lie  blows  liis  love  to  heaven,  nnd,  »t  ilie  same 
X  time,  be  calls  upon  vengeance  to  arise  from  hell ;  and  in  pur* 
?■  euance  of  it  says : — 

V  Now,  by  yond  marble  besven, 

In  At  4—  r«T»rane«  oF  >  MNrod  vow, 

riC  I  hera  esgage  my  vordi. 

^  loffo.    Do  not  Has  fM. 

^  Why  abonld  tfaia  autiiar  always  make  vengcanoc  a  matter  of 
rdi^n  ?  If  lliey  woutd  act  oh  the  sappMtd  jnetification  of 
^eir  paseionsf  tbey  at  leoat  cmtld  do  it  wilfaoat  introducing 
reli^on  as  a  party  to  it.  Othello  intended,  perltaps,  to  be 
aaperatitioss,  16  about  ta  rise  from  hie  kneei ;  the  prolaDe 
laeo  falls  Upon  his,  parodies  O^tello  and  reli^on  in  a  speech 
rather  more  maAarial.  I^i*  has  satisfied  his  revco^  in 
seeiDE  the  working  of  the  poison  he  had  felt.  He  is  eoiUniH- 
siiHwa  by  Othdlo  to  kill  Cassio,  which  he  bad  not  cOntenf 
plated,  and  he  asks  the  life  of  Desdeaona,  whose  death  h« 
certainly  had  never  tboirght  of.  In  return  for  his  services, 
in  the  execution  of  hb  own  plot,  he  obttuns  the  object  of  his 
ambition — the  Huuteuantay.  Love  towards  Othello,  more 
than  martial  merit,  is  made  in  lago,  as  in  Cassio,  the  cause  of 
pref  torment. 
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Othello  recommends  a  nun's  Hie  to  Deeidemona.  Was 
Shakspere  thinking  of  Ophelia  and  Isahelia  ?  Othello  is  made 
superstitious,  and  Emilia  wickedly  to  stand  bj  and  be  silent 
when  she  remarks  the  jealousy  of  Othello  on  account  of  the 
handkerchief.  Cassio  meets  with  Biancai  to  whom  he  says : — 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  tn  j  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd — 

as  well  as  wined.  NcTertheless,  he  does  seem  to  be  *  womaned/ 
accompanies  her  part  of  the  way  against  his  first  intention, 
leaves  his  business  in  hand,  and  promises  her  a  speedy  visit. 

The  situation  in  which  lago  hypotheticaliy  supposes  Des- 
demona,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  stories  of  some  earlv 
Christians,  who  thought  it  a  virtue  thus  to  expose  themselves 
to  temptation.  It  can  only  be  introduced  here  for  the  sake 
of  condemning  the  religious,  or  ridiculing  them.  Palling 
into  a  delirium  of  rage  at  lago's  uncleanly  apprehensions, 
Othello  says,  *  nature  would  not  invest  herself  m  such  sha- 
dowing passion,  without  some  instruction,'  on  which  Johnson 
says.  It  is  the  idea  of  some  sympathy  between  the  cause  and 
enect  which  extends  through  the  universe.  lago  gives  no 
very  creditable  account  of  Bianca  and  her  attachment  to 
Cassio.  Cassio  speaks  in  an  afiected  way  of  her  love  to  him, 
wlien  lago  mentions  it,  and  relates  the  story  of  her  impor- 
tunity in  public  as  if  he  thought  it  was  a  feather  in  his  cap  ; 
laughs  at  her,  and  says  he  must  leave  her ;  when  she  enters 
and  tells  a  diffibrent  story,  for  she  is  in  a  rage  and  he  follows 
to  pacify  her,  while  he  tells  lago  he  shall  go  sup  there  $  Plough 
she  had  only  threatened,  if  he  did  not  come  he  might  wait 
till  he  was  again  asked.  Did  not  Shakspere  wish  to  paint 
a  weak  man  ? 

Where  Othello  says : — 

Oh  devil,  devil  I 
If  that  the  earth  wonM  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  conld  prove  a  crocodile; 

Johnson  remarks—^  By  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  genera- 
tion, new  animals  were  supposed  producible  by  new  combi^ 
nations.'  It  seems,  Shakspere  was  acquainted  with  this 
philosophy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  a  poetical  image. 
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JBg  in  Ae  agit  yjy  MMph  ifiwiiliiiw  »|iiii  M^  »  wMA 
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▼arih  Iwfli  ■JMiilMiit  Berie- 
« 10  frt  MM  cSfle.^ 

JEiytf.    Fj,  tJBM  ii  BQgBdk  Ma;  H  it  jafnirtli. 

Hist  k  wluit  die  eritici  say,  bat  6hi!kgpeNf9    inleBtioa 

was  to  show  that  sach  a  man  misfat  be  made  by  dream- 
stances.  Emilia  has  a  great  deal  of  verbiage  of  idigion  used 
as  imprecation — at  times  speaking  lightly  of  it,  at  others  ar- 
raignmg  Providence  as  not  dispensing  justice  to  the  world  I — 

Oh  HeaTBD,  thAt  such  oompanions  ihoa'dtt  nufold. 
And  pat  in  ererj  honeBt  hmnd  •  whip, 
To  l«sh  the  raicftl  naked  through  the  world 
Er'n  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Emilia  says,  it  was  the  same  sort  of  person  that  made  him 
jealous  of  her  with  the  Moor.  Desdemona  says,  speaking  of 
the  character  which  Othello  has  given  of  her : — 

To  do  the  act  that  might  th'  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  ranity  coold  make  me. 

We  shall  see  this  subject  returned  to  and  a  long  comment 
upon  it     lago  says  of  Cassio : — 

He  Baps  to  nivht  with  a  harlotry,  and  thither  will  I  go  to  him :  ho 
knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune. 

The  sudden  mention  of  Lodovico  by  Desdemona  to 
Emilia,  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  and  the  companion's 
praises  of  him,  seem  the  forerunner  of  her  observations  on 
adultery : — 
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Dt$,    O,  these  men,  these  men  ! 
Dost  thoQ  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands^ 
In  snch  gross  kind  t 

EmU,    There  be  some  snch,  no  question. 

Dei,    Wonlds't  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

EmU,    Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Da,    No,  by  this  heavenly  light. 

Emil,    I  might  do  it  as  well  in  the  dark. 

Des,    Woulds't  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

EmiU.    The  world's  a  huge  thing :  'tis  a  great  price  for  a  small  Tioe* 

Dt»,    In  troth,  I  think  thou  wonlds't  not. 

EmU.  In  troth  I  think  I  should,  and  undo  it  when  I  had  done. 
Marry  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  a  joint  ring;  nor  for 
measures  of  lawn;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any 
petty  exhibition ;  but  for  all  the  whole  world, — Why  who  would  not 
make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  shoold 
Tenture  purgatory  for  it. 

D€$,  Beshrew  ma  if  I  should  do  such  a  wrong  for  the  whole 
world. 

EmU,  Why  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  in  the  world  ;  and  having 
the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  yon 
might  quickly  make  it  right. 

Da,    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

EmU,  Yes,  a  dozen,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage,  ai  would 
store  the  woiid  they  play'd  for. 

Emilia  then  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the  &alt  of  the 
husbands — they  are  false  to  their  wiyes,  and  their  wives  then 
are  fidse  to  them — that  the  women  are  so  from  reirenee,  or 
from  having  exactly  the  same  senses  and  the  same  rights  as 
their  partners.  Such  a  speech  might  emanate  from  a  Mary 
Wollstonecrafty  and  seems  given  as  advice  to  Desdemona 
after  recommending  Lodovico,  and  prodocine  in  the  circom- 
stances  of  Desdemona  the  case  of  justification  in  the 
adultery.  We  cannot  sappose  madi  chastity  in  Emilia 
after  this  dialoene.  Bat'  tne  reader  will  observe  from  the 
'some  snch'  of  Emilia^  the  conversation  about  the  whole 
world  is  an  entire  digression^  which  might  be  wdU  left  out, 
as  after  it  the  real  subject  is  continuad^  when  Desdemona 
answers  '  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  womaiL^  What 
then  was  the  inducement  of  Shakspere  to  iutrodnoe  such  a 
digresBioii,  and  to  debs^  suefa  a  mnguhr  qnestioiiaD  sydb  an 
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oocasion  ?  It  has  been  thought  that  he  borrows  the  idea 
from  the  Saviour,  who  had  talked  of  peoples  gaining  the 
whole  world  and  losing  their  own  souls.  An  incident  is 
related  of  him,  that  the  whole  world  was  offered  to  him,  if 
he  would,  in  sacred  lan^age,  commit  adultery  with  or 
worship  the  devil.  Shakspere  argues  that  if  he  had  the 
whole  world,  he  could  undo  the  vice,  make  the  wron^  the 
right — that  if  he  had  complete  possession  of  the  world  he 
could  do  with  it  what  he  liked.  He  tiirows  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  a  future  state,  another  world,  and  the  soul 
being  lost.  It  might  further  be  inferred,  philosophically 
from  such  language,  that  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong, 
were  not  positive  things,  but  were  rust  as  the  world  made 
fliem.  The  constant  idea  of  the  whole  world,  as  a  set  off  to 
the  sin,  and  the  mention  of  becoming  a  monarch,  (which 
was  promised  to  Jesus)  and  of  ventunng  purgatory  for  it, 
seems  very  clearly  to  show  what  Shakspere  was  thinking  of, 
and  what  he  in  his  usual  manner  particularly  reflected  upon. 
The  argument  drawn  by  Emilia  m  the  case  considered,  that 
the  whole  world  would  be  the  purchaser's,  and  that  he  or 
she  might  do  what  they  liked  with  it,  must  be  meant  to 
apply  to  the  original,  and  be  condemnatory  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  that  he  did  not  take  the  world,  and  do  with  it 
as  lie  wished.  It  would  be  silly  trifling  indeed  if  Shakspere 
meant  nothing  more  than  what  appears  on  the  surface.  It 
would  be  nonsense,  and  deemed  impious  nonsense  by  a 
Warburton,  or  as  the  interpolation  of  the  players,  if  the 
Bishop  had  applied  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  poet.  Johnson  might  think  *it  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  our  author,  trying  to  purchase  merri- 
ment at  too  dear  a  rate,'  but  he  would  be  too  much  *  afraid ' 
to  see  through  all  the  allusions  of  Shakspere.  We  have 
observed  in  Measure  for  Measure  that  something  of  the 
above  was  slightly  introduced. 

lago  sums  up  the  circumstances  why  Roderigo  and 
Cassio  must  both  die.  This  occurs  in  the  fifth  act,  which 
he  never  contemplated  in  the  first.  lago  says  to  Bianca, 
when  Cassio  is  wountfed,  these  are  the  fruits  of  illicit 
intercourse — and  when  Emilia  calls  her  by  her  proper  name, 
Bianca  says  she  is  as  honest  as  Emi  lia  is. 


Othello  is  made  to  return  to  the  i^  ef  Emilia^  and  say 
in  other  words  that  if  Desdemona  hM  been  traey  he  would  not 
have  exchanged  heaven  for  her : — 

Had  she  Iraen  tme, 
If  Heaven  woeld  make  eae  siieh  anether  worM, 
Of  one  entire  aad  perfect  clirfeelite^ 
Vd  not  have  sokl  her  for  it. 

Emilia  confesscB  that  she  thought,  from  the  t^  first, 
there  was  viUany  intended  in  t£e  hancULerohief.  Her  ao- 
qaiescence  in  it  can  only  be  account^  ibr  by  esteeming 
Desdemona's  reputation  as  lightly  as  her  own  virtue. 

lago  is  all  compoawfe,  and  seeme  to  die  9  wa?(yr  to    :  / 
revengfo,  unless  his  aas^iUt  upon  Smili^  be  interpreted  m    | 
departing  from  t^t  teropeniment.    I«go  9^y8  wbut  he  coc^    | 
ceives  ci  hie   *  vilbviiioiie  who^e*'     Whe«  he  stabs  her    ^ 
Othello  enunciates  the  sefttiment  of  Emiiitt  ae  to  the  non.- 
inteiference  of  ney  PfOTideeoe  in  the  weye  of  meiv 

0th,    Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven,  ^ 

Bat  what  serve  tbr  the  thunder?    Preefona  villafai  t 

There  is  a  mocking  irony  in  this,  whieh  makes  it  equal  to 
the  most  irrev^rentiiu  passages.  Stevens  sl^ps  iu  te  e^lajya 
it  by  a  prosaic  paraphrase.  *  Shaksoer^  may  mean,  does 
heaven  reserve  its  thunder  only  to  maKe  a  ooise  ?  baa  it  no 
implements  of  mischief  to  punish  as  well  a3  terrify  V  Did 
not  Steevens  see  the  impie^,  wbea  he  attempted  a  little  tp 
disarm  it?  It  sounds  to  us  very  much  the  speedh  of  a 
person  aoquainted  with  stage  propertiesh-^  what  serves  for 
thunder'  10  a  coqaparison  l£at  would  strike  the  manager  of 
the  Qlobe^  who  would  not  hesitate  to  app^  it  (0  the  ruler  of 
the  universe.  Hamlet's  ridicule  of  the  Ghost  seema  to  ua 
in  the  same  wav  to  take  the  reader  inunediately  to  the  boards^ 
trap-doorS|  and  undei^prounds  of  the  sta^>  and  the  jokes  are 
dependent  upon  thenx  for  their  appreciatiou  by  the  audience* 
Otnello's  speech  over  the  dead  Desdemona,  preparing 
himself  for  suicide,  has  a  strange  mixture  of  Shaksperian 
philosophy,  religion,  poetry,  and  superstition.  First  he 
appeals  to  fate — *  who  can  control  his  fate  V  he  then  reverts 
to  the  idea  so  constant  with  Shakspere's  dymg  men,  of  the 
no  more  than  this  life  :<— 
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Love  should  receive  its  own  return  in  love.  The  feelings  of 
love,  under  a  sense  of  injury  and  injustice  done  them,  the 
real  want  of  that  sublime  virtue,  filial  afiection,  which  the 
ancients  called  piety,  jand  treated  as  a  substitute  for  religion, 
and  the  consequences  ensuing — seem  to  give  the  moral  of 
this  play. 

When  Lear  asks  for  expressions  of  love  from  Cordelia,  to 
draw  a  yet  more  ample  dowry  than  her  sisters : — 

Cor,    Nothing,  my  Lord. 

Ltar,    Nothing  ? 

Cor,    Nothing. 

Leoir.    Nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

This  axiom  of  materialism,  here  applied  in  tlie  beginning  of 
the  play  to  the  temporal  affiurs  of  Ufe,  as  usual  with  Shak- 
spere,  will  be  speeddy  reproduced,  and  have  its  philosophical 
sense  conveyed  in  dialogue  between  the  old  luj^  and 
his  fool.  We  shall  meet  with  it  again  in  the  Winter's 
Tale. 
Lear,  in  his  abjuration  of  his  daughter  Cordelia,  says : — 

Bj  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  irhom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be. 

Here  we  are  told  that  the  operations  of  matter  make  us  to 
be  or  not  to  be.  The  divine  power  or  spirit  in  the  universe, 
and  the  immortality  of  soul  or  spirit  in  the  body,  seem  alike 
discountenanced  in  tJbis  oath.  Johnson  s^iys,  Lear  is  the 
example  of  a  man  making  vows,  bindii^  himself  (by  religion, 
and  pleading  the  obligation  of  an  oath  m  d^enoe  of  his  bad 
conduct  The  king  of  France  savff,  that  Covdeli^  must  hav^ 
committed  a  most  monstrous  offence  to  lianre  merited  tibe 
anger  of  her  father :«- 
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Whieh  to  beUevt  of  hst, 
Mali  be  a  foilh  that  rtaaoa  villioiifc  miracle 
Slioiild  never  plant  in  me. 

Here  fint  we  hare  a  thing  pat  as  monstroiUy  incredible, 
oontnuy  to  human  reason,  ana  all  precedent,  and  yet  repre- 
tented  as  ciqwble  of  belief  if  a  miracle  roach  for  it 
Secondly,  we  hare  words  so  pomted  and  particalar,  that  thej 
must  aUude  to  religion  and  Christianity,  to  which  they  are 
always  applied;  th^  are-  not  at  all  soited  to  the  character 
and  uie  tmies,  and  are  broaght  in  merdr  from  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  aathor  of  them.  I^^Iy.  mez.JUflflnible 
moehthe 


., » •«»  fety  ismnnfnt  w, 

ly  on  miracles.    Edmand  says : — 

Thou,  naftorey  art  my  goddess;  to  tliy  law 
My  serriees  are  bowm.  .  • 

We  shall  see  how  these  opening  words  correspond  with  his 
f.  animadversions  on  religion.  He  ends  the  soliloquy  appro- 
priately by  ridiculing  the  gods,  calling  upon  them  jocosely 
to  give  him  their  divine  aid  and  assbtance  in  all  his  villain- 
ous designs.  Gloster,  the  father,  is  represented  as  rather  a 
weak  olaman,  the  dupe  of  his  bastard  Edmund,  who  makes 
him  suspect  his  legitmaate  son  Edgar.  He  gives  way  to 
superstitious  fears  as  Casca  does : — 

These  late  eclipses  in  the  ann  and  moon  portend  no  good  to  ns : 
though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  efiects :  love  cools,  friendship 
falls  oflf,  brothers  diride ;  in  cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord: 
in  palaces,  treason :  and  the  bond  cracked  between  son  and  father. 
This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction;  there's  son  against 
Hither :  the  king  fiOls  from  the  bias  of  nature ;  there's  Either  against 
ehild. 

The  reader  will  observe  that,  as  between  Casca  and  Cicero, 
Shakspere  places  on  one, side  rrliginnj  on  the  Q>her  nntnrr 
an4j:^unB;:trfdeh  he .  calls  the  *  wisdom  of  ])ittui:e.'  That 
lie  makes  the  observation  of  Gloster  applicable  to  a  parti- 
cular faith,  and  to  a  point  of  belief  delivered  by  the  founder 
of  it,  no  one  can  avoid  thinking,  when  Gloster  commences 
his  speech  by  those  signs  which  Jesus  said  would  foretell  the 
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end  of  the  world  and  his  coming  ;  when  he  uses  not  only 
the  language  in  general,  but  the  very  words  in  particular  of 
Jesus  on  those  civil  and  social  differences  which  would 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  these  natural  appearances.  Further, 
that  the  allusion  to  the  Scripture  might  not  pass  over  unob- 
served, he  makes  Gloster  say  the  consequences  of  these  natu- 
ral disturbances  come  under  the  prediction.  No  one  can 
thmk  of  any  other  prediction  than  that  of  Jesus,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  but  Shakspere  thought  of  and  meant  no  other. 
We  shall  find  that  Shakspere,  in  bringing  forward  ChristiaDity 
on  the  scene,  generally  goes  to  Jesus,  and  in  this  instance  the  \ 
worst  effect  seems  intended  to  be  produced,  as  he  makes 
Edmund  expose  what  the  Saviour  had  said,  and  breaks  forth 
into  the  strongest  denunciation  of  the  supposition  that  the  i 
intentions  of  heaven  are  in  any  way  indicated  to  men  on 
earth.  Gloster  has  no  sooner  made  his  exit  after  what  he 
had  said,  than  Edmund  indulges  in  the  ioUowing : — 

This  18  the  ezeellent  foppery  of  the  world  I  | 

A  strange  expression  to  make  use  of  in  referring  to  the  | 
words  of  divinity  upon  earth,  and  the  belief  of  Christians. ' 
Edmund  goes  on  to  say : — 

That  vhen  ire  are  sick  in  fortane  (often  the  snrfeit  of  our  own 
behayionr),  we  make  gailty  of  onr  disaaters,  the  son,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars :  as  if  we  were  yiUains  by  necessity ;  fools  by  heavenly 
compulsion;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treacherers,  by  spherial  pre- 
dominance; drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced 
obedience  of  planetary  influence ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in  by  a 
divine  thrusting  on. 

He  says  that  according  to  these  predictions  he  must  have 
been  bom  under  the  evil  auspices  of  the  heavens,  and  that 
will  account  for  his  character,  on  which  he  rejoins  to  him- 
self as  Hotspur  does  to  Glendower  :-— 

Tut,  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the 
firmament  trinkled  on  my  bastardising. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  way  of  doing  disservice  to  reli^on, 
and  making  it  suffer  by  comparison  and  association,  Shak-\ 
spere  has  shown  the  identity  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus  I 
with  the  vulgarest  astrology.  « 


1 J 
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^ 


Pronmm  and  moon  Bhadnpere  gow  to  ulrriogial  ipflnflnee>» 
and  a  tftar^s  effiset  upon  nativity.  Jemm  himaeif  adduoed 
I  lim  mm  and  moon,  giving  evidieiioe  of  Ub  aeoond  eomingy 
I  and  Ofariatiaaa  have  aarigned  much  to  a  aftar  in  the  birth  of 
I  <3hriit  Edmnnd,  after  giving  inatanoea  of  the  sapposed 
evil  effiscts  of  the  planets  npon  men,  qiedn  of  men  laying 
their  diapontiona  to  the  chai^  of  a  alar.  It  ia  a  qneation, 
therefore^  'wlietfier  EMiakapers  in  thia  methodieal  reference  to 
-a  partiealar  rdigion  (from  the  end  to  the  begianinry  and 
fcmi  the  begimm^  to  the  end,  as  he  ratomaio  that  meah), 
htwided  anv  woteo  alHnaiona  to  Ae  manner  of  the  nativity 
and  the  birm  of  Chriat^  or  wheAer  this  eoineidenoe  in  the 
-dJaooone  of  Sdmnnd,  thia  nnion  wiA  the  preceding  and 
aniiaeqnant  dialMnei  waa  done  wifhont  premeditation,  and 
waa  tne  eBeet  t»fohanoe.  finch  a  train  of  ideas,  we  think, 
may  be  often  traced  in  Shakspere^a  wntings^  one  brought  the 
other  into  hia  mind,  and  'theapparent  divenranee  from  what 
he  set  oat  with  was  occasioned  oy  his  fear  of  giving  offence. 
The  more  modified  and  less  direct  form  of  attack  would  be 
by  religion  and  astrology  mixed  up  together;  letting  the 
particnbr  thought  be  aunost  lost  in  the  general,  which 
course  he  could  pursue  without  palpably  committing  himself 
with  the  orthodox.  Perhap  he  mer^y  followed  his  own 
impulse,  oaring  nothing  whether  any  one  recognised  it,  as 
he  glanced  from  heav^i  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
introducing  this  episode  of  Edmund's  before  he  returned 
again  to  the  still  more  apparent  attack  on  revelation.  What 
is  observable  in  Shakspere  is,  that  once  possessed  strongly 
with  an  idea,  he  returns  to  it  again  and  again — ^he  cannot 
sive  it  up,  though  apparently  there  is  no  cause  for  repeating 
It,  except  his  love  for  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  producing  aome 
effect.  Not  only  does  he  this  in  characters  or  passages  far 
apart,  but  as  in  this  instance  immediately,  and  as  if  to  bring 
in  the  concurrence  of  others,  and  to  condemn  in  every 
way,  through  every  one,  any  idea  displeasing  to  him.  As 
his  brother  Edgar  enters,  Edmund  thus  concludes  his  so- 
liloquy:— 

My  cue  is  yillainoas    melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like    Tom    of 
i  Bedlam.    0,  these  ocUpses  do  portend  those  diTisions  !  fi,  sol, 
Uj  mi. 


; 
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It  may  be  observed,  from  varioufi  expressions,  ihat  Shak-  \  . 
spere  thoaght  llie  most  common  dfiscts  of  reiieion  were    \  ; 
melancholj,  madness,  mgbing,  and  psalm  sinking.    He  makes     \  I 
Edmmid  draw  this  picture  of  a  man  mraer  its  influence,     I 
before  he  puts  in  his  mouth  this  prophecy  of  misfortunes  to     ! 
othen,  and  not  the  words,  but  the  long  drawn  tune  of  a 
psdm. 

Edgar.  How  nov,  brother  Edmund?  What  serious  ooBtempla- 
tion  are  you  in  ? 

Sdm,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  predietion  I  read  this  other 
da)r,  what  lOioiild  follow  tbtse  eeUpses. 

JEd^t,    Do  jovLbUBj yourself  with  that? 

Sdm.  I  pro&dsi  yon,  the  eftets  he  writes  of  .sueoeed  unhappily ; 
as  of  unnatQralnesB  between  the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  death, 
dissolation  of  antient  amities,  divisions  in  state,  menaces  and 
maledictions  against  kii^  and  nobles,  needless  diffidences,  banish- 
ment of  friends,  dissipation  of  cohorts,  nnptiid  breaiAies,  and  1 
know  net  what. 

A  prediction  he  had  read,  where  else  but  in  the  (}ospeIs  ? 
^  He  writes/  who  else  wrote  of  such  •effects  succeeding  as  are 
enumerated  but  Jesus,  for  He  wrote  them  through  mspired 
pens. 

Edgur.    Hov  lo^g  have  you  been  a  sectary  Mtronomical? 

Here  the  oonrersaitioBBuddei^  changes,  as  if oommenoed  onh 
fbrridicule,  ortoshewtiiat  rd^gion  was  abadcauseotfactic' 
in  numy  men's  minds ;  and  to  msike  it  detestable  by  tl 
most  accomplished  villany  assuming  its  appearanee.    It  is 
no  fiiendship  to  religion,  w^hich  ma£es  the  irreligious  assume 
its  characteristics,  the  pious  to  talk  imjnously  or  ridiculously ; 
and  takes  away  aJl  veneration  for  the  sanction  of  religion. 

it  is  probable  Shakspere  thought  this  introduction  of 
relirion  would  pkase  his  audienoe  as  well  as  himself;  when 
sucn  people  as  Gloster  and  Edmund  were  ^ing  about 
belieym^,  or  pretending  to  believe,  the  approaching  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies,  who  in  the  civil  wars  did  fidfil  the 
evils  said  to  oe  consequent  upon  supernatural  appearances, 
and  which  they  said  and  beheved  prognosticatea  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  Christ's  kingdom.  We  mav  easily 
perceive  the  ridtcide  which  wonldfoUow  Edmund  s  perso- 
nating the  Puritan,  the  aj^lanse  which  would  follow  his 
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oondemnation  of  what  he  called  foppery,  and  Edgar's 
asttx>iK)niic8l  sectarianbni.  There  was  ShiJcspere's  purpose, 
there  was  his  cUsapprobation  expressed  of  the  religious ;  and 
not  only  did  lie  wish  to  instfacTl^  wdwOi^"but  asHEas  been 
partly  said  before,  he  did  not  leave  his  examples  to  operate  by 
chance,  when  such  characters  must  operate  against  religion  ; 
and  even  in  the  punishment  of  the  credulity  of  Gloster  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  Edmund,  he  gave,  as  £ur  as  he  was  inclined 
to  do,  a  distribution  of  good  and  eviL 

It  may  be  said  of  Edmund,  as  of  others,  that  he  was  a 

bad  man,  and  therefore  Shakspere  had  no  participation  in 

his  words — that  he  intended  to  show  how  immorali^  was 

<»used  by  irreligion,  or  irreligion  by  immorality,  but  Edgar 

and  Edmund  d^ma&Xhe  relieious  sentiments  of  their  father. 

JSd^r,  as  Poor  Tom,  the  philosopher  of  Lear,  seemis  as- 

/sociated  with  the  insane  monarch,  that  thev  might  run  down 

7  religion  together ;  and  the  pious  Gloster  delivers  himself  to 

his  son  ot  some  of  the  worst  impiety  in  the  play.     It  may 

be  said  that  Lear  was  mad,  Edjjar  feigning  the  character, 

Gloster  distracted  by  his  misfortunes ;  but  Shakspere  has  put 

nis  finest  thoughts  into  the  mouths  of  madmen  and  fools, 

.proving  in  a  sense  of  his  own  that  the  Munatic  and  poet  are 

^of  imagination  all  compact,'  and  more  than  once  he  has 

said  the  greater  wisdom  might  be  expected  from  his  fools. 

He  did  not  mean  it,  therefore,  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed 

that  his  madmen  and  clowns  actually  talked  as  lunatics,  or  in 

the  language  of  folly.     Such  objections  as  the  foregoing  to 

the  character  of  Shakspere  would  not  do  to  the  Cain  of 

Byron,  or  Queen  Mab  of  Shelley,  because  the  infidelity  of  one 

was  in  character,  and  the  other  was  a  fairy.      Edmund  says 

his  practices  *  will  ride  easy  on  a  credulous  father,'  or  on  the 

perfect  character  of  Edgar,  who  is  not  fitted  for  this  world : — 

A  brother  noble,  whose  natare  ifl  so  far  from  doing  harms,  that 
he  saspects  none. 

When  Lear's  fool  conveys,  in  a  song,  a  commentary  on  the 
king's  folly  with  regard  to  his  daughters,  Lear  says : — 

This  is  nothing,  fool. 

Fool.    Can  you  make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 
!     Lear,    Why,  no  boy ;  nothing  Mm  be  made  out  of  nothing. 
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Before  this  axiom  of  atheism  was  simply  enunciated,  here  the 
opinion  is  accompanied  with  some  argument :  no  use  can  he  | 
made  of  nothing,  the  proofs  of  design  in  the  creation  could  j 
not  be  ^ven  without  a  something.  Shakspere  makes  Lear 
agree  with  this  argument  of  the  Fool,  and  aadress  to  him  the 
celebrated  Nihil  ex  niliUo  Jit — nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing.  It  seems  here  intended  as  purely  philosophical^ 
because  Lear  did  not  understand  the  alhision  of  the  clown  to 
his  own  affairs.  The  Fool  tells  Kent  to  explain  to  Lear  the 
meaning,  that  he  has  parted  with  his  property  to  his  daugh- 
ter—•*  he  will  not  believe  a  fool,'  he  did  not  comprehend 
him.  It  is  curious  that  just  below  this  there  is  a  strong 
political  alluslbn  given  to  the  Fool,  which,  when  the  subject 
of  it  was  fiercely  contested  by  the  parties,  was  left  out  in 
the  editions  of  that  day,  in  onier  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
This  prudent  reserve  in  political,  publishers  observed  in  re- 
ligious matters,  by  printing  the  plays  according  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  times  on  pomts  of  doctrine.  This  fool  says 
he  speaks  truth,  as  Shakspere  makes  most  of  them  declare, 
and  he  says  he  should  have — 

A  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  to  lie,  and  be  whipped  for  speaking 
the  truth. 

This  probablv  is  spoken  against  the  persecution  of  opinion, 
whether  political  or  religious.  On  the  ingratitude  of  Goneril, 
AlbanjTjJier  husband,  is  introduced,  ajreugiougxhlgttcter.  but 
iT  seems  only  to  show  that  in  consequence  he  would  do 
nothing  himself,  when  appealed  to  by  Lear,  although  not 
approving  of  his  wife's  conduct  He  declares  himself  guilts 
less,  and  calls  on  the  gods  that  he  adores  to  enlighten  his 
total  ignorance.  Lear  says,  'It  may  be  so,'  and  appeals  to 
nature  to  revenge  him  on  his  daughter ; — ^nature,  which  he 
makes  the  creator  and  continuer  of  mankind,  and  which  he 
calls  upon  to  stop  the  functions  of  vitality  in  Goneril,  in  the 
same  language  as  Timon  calls  upon  it  to  stop  mankind  and 
alt  their  pro£ictions. 

When  Edmund,  in  the  second  act,  makes  up  a  false  story 
against  Edgar  to  report  to  his  father,  he  would  endeavour 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  religious  mind  of  Gloster, 
by  representing  Edgar  as  found  by  him  using  the  acts  of 
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■uyentii'um.  On  the  odm  bn4^  1m  wOTwonti  lAmmIt  u 
nwig  picNH  language  to  Edmund  to  eta j  nim  froagi  hb  pur- 
poae.    Kaai,  in  hia  quanel  wiih  die  atmuidi  aaja  >— 


Yon  cowardly  laical,  natoia  dliolilma  in  thee ;  ataUoraaadetbee. 

Cmh.    ThouartaflaraiifelUlow:  ateiloriBakaamaiif 

KaU,    Aj,  a  taflor,  sir:  a  ftooeeattery  or  a  vaintar,  eonld  not 

]»Te  made  l£n  80  U^  iheiifk  tlMflwd  beeu  trat  tvDlMmn 

• 

/  The  making  a  man  Shaktpefe  never  aacnibes  to  a  GU>d,  but 
(  always  to  natnTe»  Whoever  or  whatever  made  the  ateward, 
anybody,  ShakspeEoaays,  couklhave  made  turn  better.  Ihia 
\u  no  proper  reipect  towarda  Ood'a  works  made  after  his  own 
image.  Bhakspers  knew  it — ^be  aiflmowlrdpfB  in  Hamlet 
the  pro&nity  of  these  oompariaoos,  which  he  uses  several 
timesy  and  introdnoea  the  tailor  as  tlie  man-maker  move  than 
once.  When  Kent  ia  pot  into  the  stocks  fiw  his  honesty  and 
virtue,  he  ascribes  it  aU  to  fertnwe  he  does  not  think  it  the 
work  of  ProvidenoBy  nor  does  he  ajyeal  to  Providence : — 

Some  time  I  Bball  sleep  oat,  the  rest  111  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  oat  at  heels. 
Give  you  good  morrow. 

His  soliloquy  before  sleep,  though  rather  unintdUigible 
taken  in  a  common  sense,  is  comprehensible  taken  as  a 
medium  for  Shakspere  to  express  nis  impiety.  Instead  of 
those  relmous  sentiments  so  commonly  recurred  to  on  the 
coming  ofnishty  and  in  the  midst  of  misfortune^  Kent  shows  a 
neglect  of  Providence.  Did  not  our  author  err  on  purpose 
to  form  a  character  agreeable  to  his  individual  sentiments? 

jEimt    Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  conunon  saw^ 
That  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 

To  the  warm  sun ! 

♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

Notiiing  almost 
Sees  miracles, 

But  misery. 

♦  «  «  • 

Fortune,  good  night;  smile  once  more ;  turn  thy  wheeL 

The  Fool  says  of  himself,  *  when  a  wise  man  gives  thee 
better  connsely  ^ve  me  mine  aj^in.'  Lear,  arguing  as  a 
physician,  ascribmg  all  to  material  causes,  describes  how  the 
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body  may  a£Gect  the  temper,  and  cause  a  temporary  derange- 
ment in  the  behayiour  of  his  son-in-law  towards  him. 
Then  comes  the  curses  of  Lear  on  his  daughter  Ooneril. 
Heaven  is  invoked  to  do  evil  without  attaching  any- 
thing providential  to  its  interfiBrenee :  sutter  is  meant,  and 
all  its  several  powers  are  mentioned.  WUle  this  irreligion 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Lear,  his  unnatural  daughter  cries 
shame  upon  it,  and  by  way  of  contrast  ske  is  made  to  caQ^ 
no€  only  the  Grods,  but  die  benevolent  deities,.  ^  the  blessed 
Oods,'  to  witness  that  her  turn  may  coma  to  becursed.' 
When  Lear  sees  Groneril  s^proaebing,  Shakspm  makes  the 
old  king  appeal  to  the  Heavens,  or  me  God^  with  the  usual 
doubt  of  their  interfer^ce.  Calling  in  question  also  all 
those  attributes  of  benev<^nee  which  bdievers  in  religion 
attribute  to  divkiity.  Here  also  he  attaches  to  them  an 
anthropomorphism  whick  almost  makea  them  ridicukms : — 

O  He»T»D«, 
If  yoa  do  love  old  men.  If  your  sveit  tm%y 
Aliow  obedienee,  if  yourtelvet  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause :  send  down,  and  take  my  part. 

Lear  is  made  to  think  tfe^Oods  therefore  should  t^ce  he  f  ^ 

part.    Immediatelr  after,  Lear  is  made  to  express  the  us^  $  }. 

lessness  of  appeakng  to  divine  powers,  a»d  that  people  aare  -  - 
and  must  be  Im  to  £emseh^  to  become  bad  or  good:— « 

Bat  m  not  chide  thee; 
Let  shame  come  vhen  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  lell  tales  of  thee  to  high-Judging  JTove : 
Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better,  at  thy  leisnra. 

When  his  two  daugbtere  Idl  him  he  has  no  meed  of  one 
servant,  he  says : — 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beasts'. 

An  idea  of  the  materialists,  and  often  introdvced  by  Shak-  . 
spere.  Lear  is  made  to  repeat  his  doubts  of  Providence,  I 
and  to  infer  from  his  own  misfortunes,  that  if  existing  its  I 
office  is  to  do  evil  rather  than  good : —  j 

fPhonartalady;  ) 

If  only  t»  go  warss  wtnt  goigsotts. 


/ 
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WhT,  niloie  naods  not  what  tlMW  MrfBou  wwr^ty 
Wmoh  icaroely  beepi  thee  wann.  Bafc  for  true  needl 
'I  Toa  HeavMiit  give  ma  that  patianea  which  I  naad ! 

Toa  iaa  me  hare,  you  Godi,  a  poor  old  man, 
Ai  tfoXL  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both : 
If  it  be  yon  that  atir  theaa  danghten'  haarU 
Agalnit  their  liMher,  fool  me  not  ao  mneh 
To  bear  il  tameiy ;  toneh  me  with  noble  anger. 

;f   There isin this comjperiaon between natare and theGtMbaTein 

'    of  soeptioisin — neiUier  the  one  nor  the  other  gire  us  anything 

fiir  aaldngy  or  seem  to  interfere  in  the  world  s  affidra.    Lear 

til  made  to  call  the  Gknls  to  witnen  his  condition ;  as  if  they 

Idid  not  see,  or  seeing,  did  not  see  or  care — ezpresrions  often 

put  in  the  mouths  of  Shakspere's  characters.    Lear  had  lost 

asked  of  the  heavens,  patience :  he  tells  Gbd  not  to  fool  him 

by  maJdng  him  fergire  injuries,  but  to  give  him  anger  to 

9ML  revenge.    We  see  here,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere 

on  other  similar  occasions,  the  intention  of  Shakspere  to 

[attack  the  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

In  Lear's  misfortune  there  is  no  thought  of  Providence, 
and  his  only  comforter  is  the  Fool,  who  labours  to  outjest  his 
heart's  injuries.  Kent  says  the  two  brothers-in-law,  Albany 
and  Comwaliy  are  trying  to  outdo  each  other  with  mutual 
cunnine.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Albany  is  drawn  as 
a  religious  character,  the  believer  in  and  interpreter  of  a 
providential  system  in  the  management  of  the  world.  Kent 
says: — 

Fie  on  this  storm!  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Lear  enters  in  company  with  the  Fool,  calls  upon  the  deluge 
to  repeat  its  destruction  of  the  world,  the  lightning  to 
singe  his  head,  and  the  thunder  to  strike  flat  the  mick 
rotundity  of  the  globe: — 

Crack  nature's  mould,  aU  germens  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingratefal  man. 

F<H>L  O  nuncle,  court  holy- water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 
the  rain-waters  out  o*  door. 

Lear's  idea  is  taken  from  Lucretius,  and  repeated  by  all  the 
atheists,  down  to  the  author  of  the  *  TS&tnnl  History  of 
Creation.'   Shakspere  is  very  fond  of,  and  puts,  almost  word 
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for  wordy  the  same  in  the  mouths  of  Macbeth,  Florizel  in 
the  Winter's  Tale,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  Gentleman  in 
Pericles.  Only  here  in  Lear,  the  idea  points  directly  to  the 
creation  of  man.  Naturalists  favour  this  sentiment,  from 
the  analogy  of  insect  life,  but  Shakspere  makes  Lear  at  once 
jump  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  man.  The  Fool's 
answer  seems  to  say  it  is  better  to  conform  to  the  religious 
observances  of  manlkind  than  be  cast  out  of  society.  It  is  no 
good  to  be  exposed  to  the  rain,  being  a  wise  man. 

Lear  tells  tne  elements  to  go  on,  he  taxes  not  them  with 
unkindness,  he  is  their  slave.  But  he  reproaches  them  as 
he  does  the  heavens : — 

Ramble  thy  belly  full !  spit  fire  I  spout  rain  1 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness : 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  then  let  hXi 
Your  horrible  pleasure.    Here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  ha^e  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engendered  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O !  O !  'Us  foul. 

All  is  very  material,  yet  there  is  a  reflection  of  satire  from 
it  upon  a  benevolent  deity,  and  a  superintending  providence. 
Nor  does^  Shakspere  long  confine  nimself  to  such  hidden 
satire ;  nearly  all  Lear  s  speeches  are  variations  from 
materialism  to  open  attacks  on  spiritual  and  providential 
influence.  He  says,  in  what  else  than  the  LEtnguage  of 
irony  ? — 

Let  the  great  gods. 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  hei^s, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now. 

The  Fool,  before  he  makes  his  exit,  says  he  will  speak  a 
prophecy,  which  seems  only  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  prophecy  in  general.  It  ends  with  a  rificulous 
climax  instead  of  the  awful  catastrophe  belonging  to  the 
prediction  which  he  imitates : — 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Gome  to  great  oonfnsion. 

2o 
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TMn  ooBdt  $hi^  tine,  vho  Uv«t  to  wm% 
That  ffofaig  lUl  be  «eVI  vith  fift 
TUg  proplMoy  Merlin  ahaU  make;  ibr  I  live  iMfore  hia  time; 

iAypeofdedudl  doaaihef  diddo;  goontkor  feet,  not  be 
*>iMtiMBy  or  htLJt  the  nae  of  winga,  he  would  mainaatfti  Then 
atiU  to  torn  prophecy  m  jaat,  the  Fool  namea  the  prqihet  to 
be  ea  wdl  aa  the  propheof .  For  whet  other  porpoee  could 
aiieh  nonaenae  be  maerte^  except  to  meke  an  andience  laugh 
at  reliffion|«rid  propheojr  in  paitienlar?  TUa  la  apoken 
ofidenttj  aa  an  amieaa  to  the  andience,  and  haa  nothing  to 
da  whh  the  plaj,  aa  Lear  and  Kent  have  made  their  ezita 
ttom  Ae  atase,  and  the  Fool  aaya  he  w31  atay  bdiind  to  ddiTer 
it  Lear  tals  the  Fool  and  Kent  to  go  into  the  hoyet,  and 
aaya: — 

FQ  pnqri  and  then  FIl  alaep. 

We  ahall  aee  the  natore  of  the  prayer  Shakqpere  puts  into 
hia  mouth.  He  aaks  how  are  the  poor  to  defend  themselves 
from  seasons  such  as  these  ?  He  tnen  reproaches  himself  as 
a  kingy  not  having  taken  more  care  of  hia  subjects,  and 
says: — 

Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thoa  maj'st  shake  the  snperflaz  to  them. 
And  show  the  hearens  more  just. 

i^y  By  his  first  inquiry  he  accuses  the  seasons,  or  providential 
1 1  dispensation;  then,  by  saying  he  has  taken  too  little  care,  he 
would  insinuate  that  the  disposer  of  the  seasons  ought  to 
have  had  the  poor  more  in  mmd  ;  and  that  man,  feeling  the 
jnisery  of  his  fellow  creatures,  is  Uieir  only  helper.      Shak- 
.  r  spere  could  have  had  no  little  efirontery  to  preface  such  a 
\l  speech  by  makinf^  his  character  say,    Til  pray.'     How 
difierently  would  Shakspere  teach  us  to  pray  from  him  who 
did  teach  us  to  pray !    The  Fool  says  Edgar,  as  Poor  Tom, 
is  a  spirit.    Lear  tekea  him  to  be  a  &ther  discarded  by  hia 
daughters: — 

Coald'st  thoa  save  nothing  ?  wooldst  thou  give  'em  all  ? 

Fool.    Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all  shamed. 

Lear.    Now  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  fatUts,  light  on  thy  daoghtera 
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And  he  calls  it  a  jadicioos  punishment  which  makes  the 
madman  afllict  his  flesh,  heoMise  it  is  the  parent  of  such 
unnatural  flesh.  Edgar,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  his 
condidon  as  the  punishment  of  his  own  profligacy.  This 
would  be  a  religious  moral^  if  it  were  truei  but  Edgar  is 
reduced  to  feign  madness  on  account  of  his  yirtue  and  con- 
fiding charity  towards  others.  Lear's  reflections  on  the  state 
of  Edgar  fall  into  the  usual  materialism  of  Shakspere  on  the 
condition  of  mortality  :-^ 

LMt.  Tboa  wert  better  in  thy  g^re,  tiun  to  aniwer  \nth  thy 
nneovered  body  thife  extremity  of  the  skiea. — Ia  man  no  more  than 
thia  ?  Consider  him  veil :  Thou  oweat  the  worm  no  ailk,  the  beaat 
no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfhme : — ^Hal  here's  three 
of  as  are  ansophisticated  t-^T'hon  art  the  tiling;  itself:  nnaceom- 
modated  man  is  no  more  but  snch  «  poor,  bare,  forked  aoimal  as 
thon  art. 

'No  more'  is  the  usual  meaning— there  is  nothing  but  the  I 
present — no  afler  state  of  man.     He  is  fond  of  the  idea,  and 
describes,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  man  is  akin  to 
the  animals. 

The  language  and  refleotioffis  here  bear  a  similarity  to 
another  consixkration  of  man  and  nature  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  probably  suggested  the  parody  to  Shakspere. 

Edgar  says : — 

Poor  Tom  thai,  in  the  fViry  of  his  heart,  when  the  foal  fiend  rages, 
eata  cowdung  tor  salleta. 

Shakspere  alluded  to  the  story  of  Eiekid,  to  be  found  in 
the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bibie% 
Qlosler  says  to  Lear : — 

What,  hath  yon  graoe  no  better  eompany  9 

Edgar  repSes  :-^ 

The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman. 

Gloster  tells  Lear  to  come  into  hb  house,  where  fire  and 
food  is  ready.     Lear  says : — 

First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. 

« 

Meaning  Edgar,  who  hence  forward  takes  the  character  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  Fool,  who,  after  the  third  act,  is  no 
more  seen  or  heard  of. 

2c2 
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Wliafc  if  the  ouae  of  fthander  t 

111  talk  a  word  with  thii  tuna  learned  Theban  : 

What  if  jour  Btiidy? 

Let  me  ask  70a  one  word  in  private. 

O,  erj  70a  merej,  noble  philotopher,  jonr  companj. 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philoeoplier. 

Gome,  good  Athenian. 

/  /   Here  are  two  madmen  set  to  ask  of  one  another  the  cause 
■  f  of  natnrey  die  origin  of  its  laws. 

/  /  LeaTi  in  company  with  Poor  Tom  and  his  fbol^  one  of 
]l  whom  he  calls  josdoe  and  the  other  equity,  would  bring  to 
//  trbl  his  two  daughters.  This  is  done  in  mockery  of  a 
judgment  hereafteri  as,  from  what  the  three  say,  Shakspere 
IS  copying  die  scene  from  Charon,  the  Styi^  and  the  tnree 
judges  of  the  infiamal  regions.  Shakspere  comd  not  do  more; 
but  one  sees  he  arraim  die  justice  of  Providence  on  earth, 
and  nudces  out,  as  in?ntus  Andrwucus,  that  such  divine  dis- 
poisatign  Js  .toJ>e  found  nowh|n«. 

*'Xeartancii»''ICegan  appean  before  them,  and  then  passes 
from  his  sight : — 

Cormption  in  the  place! 
False  justieer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 

I  Insinuating  diat  justice  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  heaven 
than  elsenf^ere ;  that  it  was  the  dream  of  a  madman.  An 
after  state  of  punishment  is,  as  he  makes  Theseus  say,  the 
imagination  of^a  lunatic. 

Xeor    Let  them  anatomise  Regan,  see  what  breeds  about  her 
heart ;  is  there  any  cause  in  nature  makes  these  hard  hearts  ? 

'  Shakspere  cannot  see  a  soul^  unless  it  is  held  up  to  view, 
dissected  from  the  body ;  or  he  would  throw  doubt  by  his 
question  on  anv  cause  but  a  material  one  influencing  the 
hearts  of  mortals. 

On  Gloster's  beard  being  plucked  by  Regan^  he  says : — 

By  the  kind  Gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

This  is  given  to  keep  up  the  religious  character  of  Gloster, 
and  to  bestow  an  epithet  upon  Providence,  the  reverse  of  what 
it  was,  if  it  had  a  hand  in  the  coming  tortures  of  the  poor  old 
man.     Gloster,  abusing  Goneril  and  Regan  for  their  cruelty 
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to  their  father,  also  seems  to  accuse  the  heavens  of  showini 
no  feeling  to  Lear  or  to  meUi  when  inanimate  nature  woull 
have  revolted  against  such  treatment 

Oloi.    The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  voold  have  bnoy'd  ap 
And  quench'd  Uie  stelled  fires ; 
Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  helped  the  heaT'ns  to  rain 

He  eaysy  in  the  words  of  Horace : — 

Bat  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeanoe  overtake  such  children. 

0am.    See't  shalt  thou  never.    Fellows,  hold  the  chair. 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

Glos.    He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help.    O  omel,  O  you  Gods ! 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  but  poor  mockery  of  mortals'  belief 
that  they  shall  see  vengeance,  however  late,  overtaking  the 
wicked,  even  if  Shakspere  did  not  think  the  idea  religiously 
true.  ! 

religious   Gloster  is  punished  for  his  ^jjgo^^^,  in   ^t 

reUevinffJwati.  lllSLJsKfiaS®^  of  his 

misfortunes,  and  of  Edmund  s  viUanj.  He  calls  upon  the 
G68s  ior  assistance,  &ut  a  yurVflflTSmswers  to  the  appeal,  who 
in  consequence  meets  with  his  death  from  the  hands  of  his 
master,  Cornwall.  This  is  illustrating,  by  example,  what 
Shakspere  says,  that  mortals  show  more  benevolence  than 
deities — and  are  not  protected  from  injury,  but  meet  with 
punishment,  in  the  exercise  of  virtue.  We  shall  see,  in 
Gloster's  speech,  Shakspere*s  explanation  of  these  phenomena, 
coupled  to  the  belief  in  divinity,  the  moral  and  the  cruelties 
of  the  fable. 

Edgar  always  talks  philosophically  of  his  misfortunes, 
always  finds  a  remedy  in  himself,  5r  external  circumstances, 
and  bears  with  patience  his  afflictions.  He  has  hope  in  this 
life,  a  pleasure  in  existence,  and  the  worst  he  laughs  at  He 
says,  on  the  heath,  when  he  sees  his  father  blind,  led  by  an 
old  man: — 

World,  world,  O  world  I 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  as  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 


\ 
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OGo4sI  wlu» U'l can ««f  Tn  »i (U ^iKttVi? 
I'm  wone  Uuua  e'er  I  wm. 

This  is  said  from  seeing  the  extrtmitj  to  whidi  his  fS&ther  is 
reduced  bj  the  loss  of  his  eyes. 


w^SN\<A       1 1       Sdff,    And  worse  I  may  be  yet;  the  verst  ii  act 
y^^       I  *  So  long  as  we  can  aay,  thU  U  the  worst. 

X       SiiSJS  bearing  illswithimt^thQUght  of  fljmg^^^jifliers  that 
^      ^jweJ^W.  Mt^  ^'     The  wont  is  in  life,  and  death  is  the 
boundary  of  woe,  mental  and  physical.     When  Gloster  is 
told  it  is  poor  mad  Tom,  madman  and  beggar,  he  says : — 

He  has  some  reckSOB,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  th'  last  night's  storm  I  snob  a  fellow  saw; 
Which  made  me  think  a  aMui  a  worm 


He  had  come,  as  well  as  Lear,  to  this  material  conclusion ; 
and  speaks  in  the  foUowing  moet  impioua  manner  :-^ 

As  flies  to  wanton  bojs,  are  we  to  th'  Gods ; 
Thej  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Shakspere  makes  this  believer  in  God  and  Providence  liken 
the  deities  to  sitters  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  of  gladiatorial 
showSytoo  willing  spectators  of  our  agonies. 

Edgar  says,  nve  fiends  have  been  in  him  at  once.     And 
CHoster  replies : — 

Heire>  take  this  pwrse,  tltoa  whom  the  hetv^ent'  plagmes 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes.    Thai  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier.    Heavens  deal  so  still  I 
Let  the  snperfloons  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  jour  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  does  not  feel,  feel  jour  power  qulcklj : 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. 

He  addresses  Edgar  first  as  one  of  those  flies  he  had  been 

Seaking  of,  who  ai^  made  the  sport  of  Providence.  After  this 
loster  tells  Edgar  to  lead  nim  where  he  may  commit 
suicide,  and  out  of  it  he  is  to  reap  still  fiirther  advantages^ 
Shaksgerje^oflea  pursues  this  unpleasant  ideaj^^^everjr^ 
Tiappmess  is  the  product  of  misery ;  gain  on  one  side,  loesjon^ 
the  other.  Thjis,  at  any  rate,  must  make  people  totally 
indifierent  to  all  misery,  if  they  are  to  see  in  it  only  the 
accomplishment  of  necessary  ends ;  and^they^^^an  have  no 
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feding  of  relimon  whcp  they  believe  that  ittiaeriefl  constitate 

t^  gpogj^tf  hwa  wTio.made  imI.  ^ 

in  the  following  passages  religion  is  subjected  to  doubt ; 
the  moral  conclusion  is  Shaksperian;  and^  after  the  usual 
manner  of  the  author^  QbriatiaR>Jft6eoiS,Jffider  wrong  is 
trgtte^jnitb  ahusf  '"'' 

Albany.   If  that  the  heay'iiB  do  not  their  Tisible  spirits 
Send  qaicklj  down  to  tame  the  yile  offences. 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  ox  the  deep.  ^ 

Oon,    Milk-liver'd  man! 
That  bear'st  a  cheek  fi>r  Uovs. 

We  have  numerous  dialogues  in  this  psot  of  the  play,  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  descant  in  particular,  as  they  in 
common  abound  with  material  and  irreverential  reasoning. 

The  religious  Gloster  proceeds  to  the  cliff  to  throw  himself 
down.  He  gives  Edgar,  as  Poor  Tom,  a  jewel,  and  in  comi- 
cal contrast  si^s : — 

Fairies  and  Gods,  prosper  it  with  thee  I 

Another  instance  amongst  many  of  the  indifiBsrence  Shakspere  ^ 
showed  to  rehtfioui  by  treating  all  creeds  as  the  samCi  waiy 
using  their  thedogy  indiscriminately,^    Qloster  says : — 

O  you  Biiffhty  Gods ! 
This  woM  I  do  rsnovnoe ;  cad  in  yoar  ti|^ 
Shake  patiently  my  great  afiiotioa  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fidl- 
To  ^oarrel  with  your  great  opyoseless  wfUs, 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  aatnre  shoski 
Bum  itself  ont. 

In  this  dying  speech  of  Gloster,  Shabroere's  usual  vein 
is  visible — there  is  the  firm  expectation  that  death  is  a  shaking 
off  of  an  ills.  When  his  death  is  prevented,  called  a  miracle 
bv  Edgar,  it  only  produces  a  speech  in  &vour  of  suicide 
after  the  manner  of  Cassius^  and  a  sort  of  reproach  on  the 
powers  preventing  it. 

OU.    Alack,  I  hare  no  eyes.! 
Is  wretchedness  depriy'd  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  hy  dcwth  ?    Twas  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  oeoM  beguile  the  ^rsnt's  rife, 
And  firastnle  his  ptoal  wUL 
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Edgar  flays  hv  fonner  self,  Poor  Tom,  was  the  deviL  He 
gives  a  descriptioahow  he  appeared  to  him  in  his  new  cha* 
racter  of  a  peasant,  which  speaks  fi>r  itself  as  Shakspere's 
ndicole  of  tne  belief  in  that  personage.  Bat  when  he  goes 
on  to  persoade  his  ftther  that  this  was  a  miracle,  and  this 
pretended  miracle  one  amongst  and  a  proof  of  all  other 
miracles,  this  is  impious  : — 


(I 


Therefore,  thoa  h^pj  htiuir. 
Think  thmt  the  elearest  Gods,  who  make  them  honoan 
Of  men's  imposribilitiei,  hare  presenr'd  thee. 


Was  not  Shakspere  thinking  of  the  yea  and  nay  conmianded 
by  Jesos,  when  he  makes  I^ar  say: — 

To  sij  sj,  sad  no,  to  eTsrything  that  I  Btid — ^Ay  and  no  too  was 
no  good  diTlnity. 

,  I  As  if  the  reflection  were  that  thoncfa  people  might  obey  in 
I  speech  the  divine  commands,  it  made  tnem  no  better,  it  was 
'•  no  religion. 
^  /      Lear,  in  his  madness,  absolves  from  death  a  man  supposed 
:  I  to  have  committed  adultery.  Where  was  he  condemned  to  die, 
j  \  but  in  the  Old  Testament  ?    He  next  takes  the  case  of  an 
!  [  adulteress,  whom  he  characterises  as  not  worse  than  the 
'jcxecutioner  of  her  punishment — ^had  he  not  the  judgment  of 
'Jesus  in  mind  ?     He  ends  with  a  most  bitter  invective  against 
mankind — ^the  design  of  their  birth. 

Lear,    When  we  are  bom,  we  crj  that  we  are  come 
To  HaiB  great  stage  of  fools. 

Cordelia  prays  that  'the  kind  Gods'  will  restore  her 
fikther's  senses.  The  epithet  and  the  result  are  alike  incom- 
patible with  the  past  and  the  future  of  Lear  and  Cordelia, 
and  seem  to  proceed  from  the  irony  of  ^bakspere,  who  has 
declared  the  nnnciple  of  a  Providence,^  mtcafering/ Is' 
malevolent  She  herself  has  greater  charity  than  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath.  The  night 
of  the  storm  her  father  was  cast  forth,  she  would  have  ex- 
tended hospitality  to  her  enemy's  dog,  if  it  had  bitten  her. 

Edgar  commends  Albany  to   'fortune.'     In  his  remon- 
strance to  his  father,  again  thinking  of  committing  suicide^ 
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and  rotting  where  he  lies,  he  makes  much  the  same  material 
conclusions  as  to  death  that  Hamlet  uttered. 

Edg,    What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  ?    men  must  endure  ^ 
Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither.  ': 

Ripeness  is  all.    Come  on.  ) 

Glot,    And  that's  tme  too. 

Edgar,  from  natural  causes,  as  he  says,  was  fond  of  life.  Our 
coming  and  our  going  J^pe  hip  spe^  of  as,  from  and  to  the 
same  statg^^^-^^inotJ^y^Tand  must  en£mlt — the  fulness 
of  timeuicr  circumstances  must  make  an  end.  '  Ripeness  is 
all '  is  expressed  by  Hamlet's  '  readiness  is  all/  though  the 
former  is  more  full  of  material  meaning,  lijcgqaiag  man  to 
fruit^hifih.  must  fall.  ^  *^ 

'Cordelia  says,  herself  and  father  being  led  in  as  prisoners : — 

We're  not  the  first 
Who  with  best  meaning  hare  incnrr'd  the  worst. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself  coold  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. 

Here  is  Shakspere's  moral,  and  the  truth  of  nature,  only 
exaggerated  by  the  poet,  who  certainly  had  it  in  his  own ) 
power,  not  to  draw  such  unnecessary  calamity  on  the  good,  I 
and  in  doing  which  one  cannot  but  imagine  that  his  design  | 
was  to  reflect  on  ProTidence,  who,  according  to  Albany,  and 
partly  according  to  Oloster,  orders  all  things.     Cordelia 
ascribes  her  lost  condition  to  fortune,  which,  if  meaning 
divinity,  is  called  false — giving  hopes,  but  not  fulfilling 
them. 

Lear  says  to  Cordelia,  they  will  go  to  prison,  and  pray 
and  sing  to  each  other ;  and  he  speaks  in  mockery  of  the 
religion,  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the  day : — 

And  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies.    And  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  th'  moon. 

These  packs  and  sects,  religions  true  and  false,  ebb  and  flow^ 
act  and  react,  as  the  tides  and  all  other  sublunary  things* 
Lear  says,  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  himself  and  faithful 
daughter: — 


\ 
I 


1 
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Up«B  mA  flwriiaiiL  aajp  OudtU% 
The  Godi  thmoadfoi  Ihraw  iaoMMM.   Hhp*  I  fing^  tliee  ff 
He  thftl  perU  m.  sliall  bring  e  bread  from  heeT*!!, 

Hke  " 


I A  horrid  idea  of  mjihology — duU  tiie  Code  were  pleased 
with  homaD  saorificey  and  would  themaelveB  aaeist  it  with  a 
ngD  of  their  approbation.  Here  was  a  feariiil  religions 
[iDuistralion  of  Ae  pnooSmg  sentiment  of  Ghmtet^  that  we 
are  sport  to  Ae  Gtodt,  ancTas  Corddia  s^s^  rlc^ms  to  the 
flowBB  of  fluw  iortiuie.  That  Shaksperer  s  nund  went  irofn 
gBneral  rejipon  to  ScripCiire^  and  so  onwaraBy  seems  co^ 
voborafted  from  the  idisa  of  4ie  neoct  fines  seewhig'  to  hare 
their  jRnuidatioB  in  tfie  BiUe* 

Shaksfkere,  as  nsoal,  makes  all  the  charaeten  of  his  pbj 
die  mttuwOj,  and  Aoae  who  are  left  fifing  neiiher  think  of 
Ithose  gone  to  judgment  or  to  heayen. 

There  is  n^drMdofafterdealh,  which  ejcpicssly  recognises 
that  the  sins  of  this  life  shaB  not  be  fergotleiiy  bat  be  brought 
fresh  to  the  recollection  of  the  sinner  hereafter — the  good 
and  the  evil  are  alike  to  be  buried  in  eternal  sleep.  £dr 
mundy  haTinff  receiyed  a  mortal  woundj  confronting  the 
prospect  of  death,  acknowledges  to  all  that  Edgar  had 
accused  him  of>  and  much  more. 

JBdm.    Whet  jon  here  ofaerg'd  me  wHh,  thet  I  have  done, 
Aad  more,  math  move ;  Abe  time  vlll  bring  it  oat. 
Tis  fest,  end  so  eat  I.    Bel  what  eri  thee, 
TkaM  best  this  £6rtane  on  me?    U  tbon'vt  nobloj 
I  do  forgiTo  thee. 

:  bKo  thought  of  a  future ;  all  was jpaaty  and  so  was  he ;  no  wrong 

;  jlcould  Qome  to>  hkn,  and  Shajcspere  gires  him  a  touch  of 

.  fjhuman  love,  a  sort  of  hetoical  philanthropy  in  the  ibrgiTe* 

; ,' ness  of  injuries,  which  it  seems  was  all  the  natural  morality 

^ '  of  Shakspere.    It  is  curious  that  the  infidel  dramatists  and 

^    novelists  of  France  claim  as  something  original  and  moral, 

the  giving  to  their  greatest  vUains  reaeeming  qualities.     It 

also  shows  that  much  of  the  motives  of  Edmund's  crimes 

arose  from  the  dreumstanees  under  which  he  was  plaeed.  He 

thought  hhnself  degraded  bj  his  bastardy,  and  wished  to  be 

on  an  equality  with  his  associates.    Johnson  is  offended  at 

Edgar's  "answer,  and  says — ^^Our  author,  by  negligence,  gires 
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his  henthene  the  ientUncnts  and  practices  of  Christianity/ 
Which  does  most  wroDff  to  the  author^  ascribing  to  him 
negligence,  or  intention  f  As  we  before  said,  this  was  the 
natuml  morality  of  Shakspere. 

Edg.    Let^  exchange  charity. 
I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmond; 
If  more,  the  more  thon'st  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar^  and  thy  fatner^s  son. 
The  Gods  are  jast,  and  of  our  pleasant  rices 
Hake  instromeBts  to  scourge  ms ; 
The  dark  and  ricioos  place  irhere  thee  he  got^ 
Cost  him  his  ejw, 

Edm.    Thon'sl  spoken  rigbt^  'tis  true* 
The  wheel  is  come  mil  clrtls ;  I  am  here. 

We  have  not  the  justice  of  ProTidence  invoked  and  claimed 
by  Edgar,  but  the  justice  of  material  laws.     Edmund  giyea 
the  interpretation  to  it     He  attributes  his  snooess,  decline, 
and  fall,  to  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which  makes  its  round  oi 
^ood  and  evil|  exm'essing  noetical^  and  materially  the  samal 
idea  as  Edgar.     When  called  upon  to  recount  his  adventuresJ 
he  pleads  his  love  of  Hfe,  whidi  preronted  the  coooselling  of 
suicide,  in  words  or  thoughta  elsewhere  uasd  bj  Shakspere^ 
as  an  inducemeot  to  part  with  it : — 

O  our  Hres'  sweetness  I 
That  we  the  pata  of  desith  would  heuriy  bear, 
Ratbsr  ihaa  die  at  eace. 

The  dialogues  immediately  following  these  aresererally 
in  keeping  with  the  whole  of  the  picture  bafoM  the  reader. 
We  come  to  a  remaricable  passaee  at  the  end  of  the  play.  I 
When  Albany  hears  of  the  order  Edmund  has  giren  for  the  j 
death  of  Lear  and  Corddta,  he  utters  the  pioas  ejaculalieo,  j 
^  the  GU>ds  defend  her/^which  Jrf^r.Jjawieiiiy  .eitoing  with  I 
CordeililEad  i^iliiis  aVmsj  aad^ssyjag 


Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl  I — 0,  yon  are  men  of  stone ; 
Had  I  yotir  toagaes  aad  9$t%  I'd  use  them  so 
That  hearcA's  Vaalt  akoi^d  crack.    She's  gone  for  erer. 
I  know  when  one  is  dea(^  aad  when  one  li^es  j 
She's  dead  as  earth  1 

« 

This  seesifl  a  reflection  on  ike  want  of  feoling,  eren  rdigious  ' 
apathy,  of  Albany,  wlio  nugkl  baTepMlsnted ikscataatiophBy  i 
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and  who  is  even  tame  on  Bach  an  occasion  in  calling  npon 

\  heaven.  It  is  also  a  reproach,  so  frequent  in  Shakspere,  of 
heaven  for  its  indifference  to  man  when  called  upon.  He  is 
Adly  aware  of  her  mortality— she's  dead  as  earth:  nothing 
can  paint  death  stronger  or  more  enduring.  Lear  says, 
what  was  true  of  Albany : — 

A  plsffoe  npon  von,  mnrdVoas  tnitors  all  I 
I  mi^  naTB  saWd  her;  now  she's  aooa  for  eTsrl 

What  Kent  asks  if  Lear  recollects  him,  as  his  servant 
Cains,  he  says,  'He^s  dead  and  rotten:' — 

Aad  my  poor  fool  is  hiag'd.    No,  no,  no  lifo. 
Why  shonla  ft  dog,  ft  horse,  a  rai  haye  lifo. 
And  thoa  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thoalt  eome  no  more, 
New,  neter,  never,  never,  never 
Pray  yon,  nndo  tUe  hatton.    Thank  yoa,  Sir. 
Doyoaaee  thist    Look  on  her,  look,  her  lips, 
Look  Uiere,  look 'there 

He  dies  at  the  end  of  this  speech.     He  arraigns  the  indif- 
j     ference  of  Providence  to  individual  life — ^which  alike  kills  or 

Seserves  the  precious  and  the  worthless  without  speciality, 
e  has  no  idea  that  the  good,  too  good  for  this,  may  be 
\  kaken  to  a  better  world — nor  expects,  on  dying,  to  see  his 
HDordelia  again.  He  takes  leave  of  her  in  the  most  reiterated 
and  emphatic  strain  of  human  language.  Edgar,  with  his 
characteristic  love  of  life,  tries  to  revive  Lear.  Kent  ex- 
claims:— 

Vex  not  his  ghost.    O  let  him  pass.    He  hates  him 
That  woald  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

The  religious  liberties  Shakspere  has  taken  throughout 
this  play,  he  palliates  and  defends  in  the  last  speech  in  it. 
Albany  speaks  the  valedictory  words,  and  retrospectively 
alludes  to  the  sentiments  of  the  principal  characters  thus : — 

The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obej. 
Speak  what  we  feel,  Dot  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most ;  we  that  are  joung 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  lire  so  long. 

As  we  have  j:emaiked.  before,  Shakspere  shows  sympathy 
with  l^WSSr&nBjry  villany    sneh^DTTSBXhtPllBd  in  Uie^ha* 
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racter  of  Edmund— -we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  he 
*dWwith  his  irrehgious  sentiments.  The  only  religious  cha- 
racter, Albanjy  yielding  to  the  sisters,  excusing  his  com- 
pliance— he  makes  contemptible.  The  impiety  of  Gloster 
made  Mrs.  Griffith,  who  wrote  on  the  morality  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  coupled  with  it  religion,  wonder  how  Shakspere 
could  have  expressed  such  sentiments.  One  such  instance 
exhibits  the  tendency  of  a  man's  mind.  But  it  is  not  sin- 
gular in  Shakspere. 
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Iir  Othello,  Shaknpere  pooounoed  the  jidgiiwnt  of 

agaiiiBt- witchcraft  haying  any  agenc^^  in  the  actions  of  men. 
In  Macbeth  he  takeea  period  wad  a  country  where  belief  in 
iaeh  gapematoral  workincB  xniffht  be  admitted.  Bat  the 
whole ot the  play  coee  to  aiaoremt  them;  the  witches  are  not 
made  to  do  anytmng  more  than  reason  might  teach ;  th^ 
might  begin  wim  an  actoal  tmth  of  which  they  had  informa- 
tion ;  thej  might  tmst  for  success  in  the  rest  <n  the  materials 
tbqr  had  to  work  upon;  and  that,  in  them,  the  hope  itself 
would  work  out  its  own  fulfilment.  As  to  dieir  prophecies, 
they  are  those  which  always  find  out  completion ;  they  fit 
badly ;  but  events  will  meet  words,  and  the  ingenui^  of  man 
is  at  exercise  to  fiilfil  what  is  spoken  of  the  fiiture. 

Haying  profited  by  the  barbarism  of  the  age  to  introduce 
what  is  supernatural,  Shakspere  has  made  Macbeth  a  modem 
philosopher.  The  witches  merely  represent  motives  and 
causes ;  Macbeth  would  exercise  free-will,  but  he  is  made  to 
bend  to  a  superior  fate.  But  we  are  sure  that,  amidst  super- 
naturalism  and  necessity,  Shakspere  wished  to  show  that,  not 
only  in  the  physical  world  nature  guided  our  actions,  but  in 
the  moral  world  there  was  a  system  of  morality  which 
favoured  the  right  and  punished  the  wron^.  This  was  the 
moral  of  the  play ;  a  natural  moral,  which  he  has  carried  on 
throughout  in  contradistinction  to  any  religious.  He  shows 
sapematuralbm  working  for  evil;  religion  not  preventing 
evil ;  but  morality  predisposing  to  ^ood,  counteracting  evi^ 
almost  succeeding  in  establishing  ri^t ;  and  if  disordered  in 
its  general  rules,  readjusting  itself,  proving  itself  a  true 
prophet  and  providence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  We 
meet  with  all  this  in  the  first  act,  for  we  believe  Shakspere 
wishes  always  at  the  commencement  to  lay  down  the  principles 
of  his  plays,  and  let  them  be  the  guides  to  the  termmation. 
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Macbeth  is  first  spoken  of  by  the  soldier  as  ^  disdaining 
fortune.'  What  a  material  address  Banquo  utters  to  the 
weird  sisters !  He  is  not  a  believer  in  witches ;  he  has  a 
philosophy  of  his  own,  that  all  things  Are  in  matter  or  time ; 
there  is  no  directing  them;  at  best  anything  supernatural  can 
only  see  into  them.  The  passive  seems  drawn  from  Lucre- 
tiusy  given  to  keep  people  in  mind  of  nature  amidst  these 
seeming  departures  from  it.  Can  we  suppose  that  Shakspere 
puts  forward  such  philosophy,  on  such  an  occasion,  not  at  all 
suiting  it  or  the  cnaracter  of  a  kilted  savage — and  was  not 
himself  speaking  ? 

If  yoo  out  look  into  the  seedg  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not. 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  heg  nor  fear 
xoar  fiiiToiirB  nor  yoor  hale. 

The  very  words  are  those  which  Lucretius  employs  in  deli- 
very of  his  atheism.  Macbeth  calls  the  ^ech  of  the 
witches,  prophetic  greetings.  But  Banquo  speaks  in  a  very 
different  and  sceptical  spirit  of  all  supematuralism — the  real 
remains,  the  idesu  is  but  a  bubble. 

Ban,    The  earth  hath  babbles,  as  the  water  has ; 
And  these  are  of  them.    Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? 

He  will  not  believe,  diougk  he  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness, 
and  makes  it  a  question  iniether  those  who  believe  in.  things 
contrary  to  experience  ara  not  deprived  of  their  reason. 

Ban.    Were  sach  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
Tliat  takes  the  reason  prisoner  t 

He  pves  way,  however,  to  the  idea  of  the  devil  on  the  first 
fulfilment  of  their  prophecies,  but  gives  the  philosophy  of 
them  in  saying  they  oe^  by  sucoess  in  trines,  and  that 
gives  them  cr^it  for  .and  makes  people  work  out  greater 
results  for  them,  and  that  Macbeth  s  trust  in  one  fulfilment 
will  probably  enkindle  him  to  achieving  the  rest,  from  the 
earldom  to  the  crown.  Macbeth  thimcs  it  cannot  be  ill 
because  it  is  true,  but  it  cannot  be  good  because  it  is  against 
the  use  of  nature.  What  a  satire  upon  some  religions,  and 
what  a  good  for  mankind,  if,  instead  of  trusting  to  what 
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appeui  a  sapernatiind  tnith,  and  may  indiracdy  be  one, 
they  allow^  thenMelYeB  only  to  be  swayed  by  hcts,  and  did 
not  think  that  ever  oould  be  good  which  was  against  nature. 
The  yery  thought  of  evil  has  made  Macbeth  from  a  hapj^ 
a  misaable  man — he  has  lost  all  his  peace  of  mind.  He 
beoomesy  who  did  not  care  for  fortune,  a  suppliant  slave  to 
chance. 

Jfodk    If€liMioewiUbaTeiiiekiiig|Vh7,ehanoeiiuijorowiime» 
Withoat  mj  stir. 
Come  what  eome  nay. 
Time  and  the  lumrnui  through  the  ronghett  daj. 

Maloohn's  account  of  the  execution  of  Cawdor  gives  an 
opportunity  to  Shakspere  to  introduce  those  sentiments 
regarding  death,  and  give  an  example  of  them,  which  we 
have  so  often  noticed  in  his  writings: — 

Nothhif  in  hif  life 
Became  iSm  like  the  learing  of  it    He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  BtudM  in  hia  death, 
To  throw  awax  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  religious  importance  of  the 
passage  from  one  life  to  another ;  nothing,  in  leaving,  of  the 
consideration  of  what  is  coming;  he  is  praised  who  has  studied 
to  think  life  a  careless  trifle.  This  is  not  Christian,  but  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  one  who  has  studied  in  a  heathen  school,  and 
we  see  it  when  we  find  the  Roman  plays  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Macbeth.  The  soliloquy  of  Macbeth,  on  hearing 
his  king  appoint  his  son  successor  to  the  throne,  resembles,  in 
some  points,  lago's  meditations,  bringing  to  light  his  hidden 
wickedness. 

Lady  Macbeth,  on  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  at  once  gives 
the  excellent  nature  of  her  husband,  which  has  begun,  and 
is  to  be  perverted  by  surrounding  circumstances.  Supersti- 
tion leads  the  way  in  the  letter  she  reads  from  Macbeth, 
giving  an  account  of  his  interview  with  the  witches.  She 
thinks  little  of  the  witches,  much  more  of  the  material  cir- 
cumstances fevourable  and  unfavourable  to  her  ambition. 
No  thanks  to  the  supernatural  ministers,  no  invocation  to 
them  for  the  future : — 
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Yet  do  I  fear  thj  nature ; 
It  if  too  fall  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindneBS, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way. 

Here  is  a  tribute  paid  by  Shakspere  to  the  loye,  which  is 
bom,  and  mnst  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind—- a  physical 
necessity  nursed  hj  original  circumstances  and  very  little 
adulterated  by  predisposing  causes  before  birth,  it  is  weakened, 
but  scarcely  ever  quite  destroyed,  by  the  drcumstances  of 
after-life : — 

Thou  would'st  be  great, 
Art  not  without  ambition;  but  wi&iout 
The  illDess  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wonld'st  highly, 
That  would'st  thou  holily ',  would'st  not  play  fidse. 

What  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  man,  for  scarcely  any  one  is 
so  much  a  man  as  Macbeth,  in  this  boldly  drawn  picture ; 
but  what  a  tribute  to  natural  morality,  how  materially 
worded ;  there  is  an  illness  in  evil ;  that  which  constitutes 
evil  is  ^  nature's  mischief/  nature's  sickness,  which  cannot 
be  digested  in  the  system,  must  be  vomited  forth  from  the 
general  body  to  eive  it  restoration,  and  if  not  purged 
from  the  individual,  it  proves  the  poison  that  kills.  What- 
ever there  is  of  unseen  cause  and  effect,  supernatural  and 
improbable,  Shakspere,  in  Lady  Macbeth,  gives  us  the 
philosophy  of  it.     She  says : — 

111  chastise  with  the  Talour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  i™P^OB  thee  from  the  golden  round 
Which  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seem 
To  hare  thee  crown'd  withaL 

Her  resolution  taken,  on  notice  given  that  the  king  and  her 
husband  are  coming  to  pass  the  night  in  the  castle,  she  can 
scarcely  believe  so  speedy  an  accomplishment  to  the  witches 
and  her  own  promises.  In  her  joy  she  welcomes  all  fhat 
forebodes  deatn,  from  the  croaking  raven  to  unseen  thoughts 
and  their  purposes.  Nothing  is  to  come  between  them — 
no  remorse,  no  pity.  The  spirits  that  attend  on  mortal 
thoughts  are,  in  her  sense,  only  for  evil,  and  are  to  fill  her 
from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full  of  direst  cruelty.  What 
nature  had  given  her,  and  what  she  had  ascribed  to  Macbeth, 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  she  tells  them  to  take  away 
from  her  :— 
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Come  to  my  woman'i  breuts. 
And  Uk«  my  milk  for  gall,  yoa  mord'ring  mioiiterB, 
Whererer,  in  your  sightlesi  BubiUiiceBi 
Yon  wait  on  nature's  mischief  I 

Th6f6  invocatioiiB  betray  an  irony  of  belief  in  the  super- 
natural^ and  can  only  be  construed  materially. 

Macb,    If  it  were  done  when  tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  qolekly ;  if  ih'  assassinatioa 
Could  trammel  np  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all — Here,  g 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  Jump  Uie  lifb  to  come.    But^  in  these  cases, 
We  still  hare  judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instractions,  which^  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inyentor;  this  even-handed  Justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

The  moral  of  things  is  laid  down  by  Shakspere  in  this  solilo- 
uy  of  Macbeth,  as  axiomatic  to  all  the  problems  of  the  play, 
t  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  law  of  morality  and 
justice ;  but  it  might  have  been  spoken  without  pointing 
offensively  at  religion.  In  making  the  law  of  nature  all- 
sufficicnty  it  was  not  necessary  to  introduce  religion  as 
inefficient.  Why  should  Shakspere  do  it,  unless  he  thought 
so  ?  The  only  mention  of  true  religion,  and  not  superstition, 
he  gives  to  the  character  of  Macbeth,  is  to  make  it  worthless. 
Why,  in  a  beautiful  exposition  of  the  workings  of  natural 
justice  to  warn  mankind  from  crime,  and  produce  its  punish- 
ment, should  he  represent  religion  as  no  preventive,  and  its 
punishments  to  be  laughed  at  ?  Here  was  the  puissant  arm  of 
the  politician  declared  impotent,  who  does  not  reason 
about  the  truth  of  religion,  but  tl:e  effect  it  has  upon  the 
people.  The  generahty  of  Christians  declare  there  is  no 
morality  without  religion.  Shakspere  would  have  morality 
everything,  religion  nothing;  shows  the  one  is  the  law  of 
nature,  proved  in  the  general  body,  whilst  the  other  has  no 
effect,  and  remains  unproved.  In  Macbeth,  he  would 
prove  the  natural  law  of  justice,  not  religion,  to  be  the 
only  preventive  of  crime,  as  in  conclusion  we  shall  see 
he  makes  virtue  for  a  time  gain  the   ascendency,  when   it 
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would  have  remained  triumphant  had  it  not  been  over* 
powered  by  external  circumstances.  Shakspere  believed 
that  life  was  the  be-all  and  end-all^  and  death  was  sleep, 
and  no  more.  Ck>nyinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  exeept 
to  show  that  morality  could  do  without  it;  that  it  natu- 
rally resulted  as  far  as  this  life  went,  he  went  the  way  to 
work  all  unbeheyers  do;  and,  as  is  his  constant  nraoticei 
he  damaged,  indirectly,  as  £ur  as  he  could,  the  belief  in  a 
future  state  smd  all  its  consequences.  Some  Chnsttan 
philosopliers,  and  divines  of  the  church,  have  advocated  a 
general  rule  of  morality  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  tliey  have 
made  an  exception  for  the  superior  sanction  of  redigion ; 
while  Shakspere  only  excepts  to  detract  from  the  merits  of 
revelation.  As  revealed  is  depreciated  by  natural  religion  ; 
as  the  great  Spirit  of  the  imiverse  is  negatived  by  denying 
immortality  of  spirit  to  the  man ;  as  Providence  is  eschewed 
by  a  system  of  nature;  so  Shakspere  evidenced  his 
approaches  to  atheism,  if  it  cannot  be  positively  afSrmcd  of 
him  that  he  was  an  atheist  But  what  more  could  be 
asserted  of  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  on  the  nature  of  things  ? 
The  thin  partition  divides  them,  that  Shakspere  spoke  in 
dialogue,  Lucretius  did  not;  that  the  Ronum  could  freely 
deliver  opinions  as  his  own,  whilst  the  Englishman  could 
not.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  certainly  religious,  at 
least  they  are  not  sceptical  philosophers ;  to  be  one  betrays 
an  individualisation  not  belonging  to  the  parties  speaking, 
but  to  the  person  writing.  If  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
religious,  and  if  they  are  not  so  internally,  they  must  be 
externally — for  religion  is  the  nation,  religion  is  the  law,  and 
irreligion  is  a  crime.  It  follows  that  to  be  rdisioas,  or  appear 
religious,  is  a  generalisation  of  character  to  which  Shaksporo 
has  not  adher^  ;  but  has  allowed  his  own  idiosyncrasy  to  in- 
troduce sceptical  philosophy,  or  ridicule  of  religion,  as  a 
generalisation  of  coaracter,  which  was  against  the  rule,  and 
Human  nature  as  tlien  constituted.  There  are  many  now 
who  lay  the  foundation  of  religion  in  sentiment  or  feeling, 
and  discard  all  other  evidences.  AcccH'ding  to  them,  Shak- 
spere could  have  no  feeling  for  religion  ;  tl^  poet  of  nature, 
the  most  abandoned  to  its  impressions,  has  nowhere  written 
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an  ealogy  on  rdiffion.    As  a  poet,  he  has  seized  upon  the 
sapernatoral — asibepoet  of  naturei  he  has  taken  the  terrors  of 
Tttifllion,  whilst  he  has  ridiculed  them,  bnt  religion  in  general 
he  Ins  condemned,  whilst  he  has  not  conformed  to  reli^on 
fai  character.     It  was  not,  then,  the  character  who  only 
spoke,  bat  Shakspere,  when  he   made   Macbeth   speak. 
W  hat  an  opportunity  Shakspere  had  of  introducing  a  reli- 
gious truth  suitable  to  chanu^er — ^when  the  occasion  seems 
to  remind  the  author  to  step  out  of  the  way  to  disappoint  the 
Christian.    We  say  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  when  he 
oomes  to  the  '  if  it  were  only  here,'  he  was  goinir  to  speak  of 
a  future  state  where  crimes  nerer  go  nnpumsheoL    But  as  if 
that  must  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  Macbeth  is  made  to 
say  ha  does  not  care  iar  that  at  all.    How  ranted  is  the 
comparison  between  the  ofk-repeated  'here,'  the  judgment 
'here,' the  ereD-handed  justice 'here,'  and  these  atmbutes  of 
the  life  to  come.    There  is  no  mention,  no  thought  of  a  Pro- 
vidence here— of  the  justices  of  heaven  to  set  thmgs  ri^ht  on 
earth  ;  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  crime  are  lefl  to 
adjust  the  balance — ^the  scales  of  justice  in  favour  of  virtue 
—of  right  over  wrong.     All  this  isgeneral ;  there  is  no  par- 
ticular dramatic  instance,  as  in  Hamlet,  and  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  requires  the  supposing  the  instru- 
mentality of  chance  in  the  unphilosophical,  or  of  a  divinity 
in  the  religious.     In  fine,  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  of 
man  to  man  is  inculcated,  the  responsibility  of  man  to  God 
entirely  discountenanced.     We  may  say,  not  only  of  Mac- 
beth, but  of  all  Shakspere's  tragedies,  this  speech  is  the 
moraL 

How  exactly  the  words  of  the  moralist  and  metaphysician^ 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  correspond  to  the  speech  of  Macbeth, 
and  the  morality  of  Shakspere : — *  The  facts  which  lead  to 
the  formation  of  moral  rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be 
as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarians,  as  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened philosopher.  It  requires  no  telescope  to  discover  that 
undistinguishmg  and  perpetual  slaughter  will  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  his  race.  The  motive  that  leads  him  to 
consider  them,  is  the  most  powerful  that  can  be  imagii^ed. 
It  is  the  care  of  preserving  his  own  existence.'  But  this 
had  been  already  said  by  Shakspere  in  Lear,  and  elsewhere. 
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Greene  said  it  to  Marlowe  of  religion,  Shakspere  without 

rdigion  would  show  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Macbeth  goes  on  to  say  that  the  virtues  of  Duncan  will 

make. the  world  punish  his  murderer — that  pitj,  the  love 

which  men  have  for  each  other  and  for  goodness,  will  make 

them  execute  justice  on  Macbeth.     Not  religion,  but  this 

morality,  makes  Macbeth  more  in  love  with  it    than  the 

passion  of  ambition,  to  which  he  is   given   up  —  not  the 

common  fear  of  anything  here,  or  hereailer,  but  of  the 

moral  hldeousness  of   guut,    the  loveliness  of  virtue,   and 

the  true  courage  of  innocence. 

Maeb.    We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  basiness. 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  wonld  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  Macbeth  calls  him  a  coward,  so  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  these  considerations  of  virtue. 

Snakspere  drew  Hamlet  *  infirm  of  purpose' — drawn  aside 
^m  his  intentions  by  the  perchance  of  a  future  state.  Shak- 
spere gives,  in  Macbeth,  the  contrast  of  a  man  of  courage 
and  strong  resolutions,  who  cares  not  at  all  for  the  life  to 
come,  but  does  for  the  right,  and  the  consequences  of  crime. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  contrast  of  Macbeth  with  Clandio, 
who  would  wrong  himself  and  others  rather  than  face  the 
actualities  of  death,  and  the  possibilities  of  an  hereafter. 
Hamlet  proclaims  himself  and  every  one  a  coward,  who  witli 
this  their  current  turned  awry,  and  made  their  enterprises 
lose  the  name  of  action.  But  Hamlet's  intentions  of  harm 
to  himself  were  not  those  of  crime  towards  anybody  else ; 
and  while  Shakspere  makes  Hamlet  sum  up,  vinanswered,  the 
cowardice  of  those  who  fear  a  future  state,  and  leaves  Claudio 
to  the  merited  abuse  of  his  sister  in  fearing  dcatli,  he  deals 
differently  with  Macbeth ;  when,  not  the  hereafter,  but  the 
judgment  here  of  himself,  and  others,  has  pronounced  against 
nis  intention,  and  made  him  swerve  from  his  resolves. 

When  Lady  Macbeth  asks  him  if  he  would  live  a  coward 

in  his  own  esteem,  he  says : — 

Pr'ythee,  peace. 
I  dare  do  ul  that  maj  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 
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Johntooy  tlM  BoraKsty  says  of  thit — '  she  orffes  the  exoeUence 
and  dignitr  of  oourage,  a  gUtteriog  idea,  wnich  has  dazzled 
mankind  vom  age  to  age,  and  animated  Bometimei  the 
housebrealcer,  and  tometimes  the  conqueror;  bat  this 
•ophbm  Macbeth  has  for  eyer  destroyed,  bj  distinguiBhing 
true  from  fabe  fortitude,  in  a  line  and  a  half,  of  which  it  may 
In  said,  thai  they  ought  to  bestow  immortality  on  the  author, 
though  all  his  other  productions  had  been  lost*  The 
rererential  admirers  of  Shakspere,  we  suppose,  will  not  here 
detraot  from  bis  SMrit,  and  say  the  line  and  a  half  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  character,  and  not  to  Shakspere.  If  Shak- 
spere's  OMMral  sentinents  may  be  inferred  from  those  of  his 
characters,  so  may  those  with  regard  to  rdigion.  Oeneral 
principles  of  morality,  if  deliTered,  must  be  assigned  to  the 
writers.  We  cannot  suppose,  if  we  think  him  of  sane  mind, 
that  he  participates  in  the  sophisms  of  all  the  murderers  and 
rogues  he  brings  upon  the  stage.  In  the  same  way,  Shak- 
spere's  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion  may  be  inferred 
from  those  general  principles  wliich,  in  didactic  discourses, 
he  has  so  often  laid  down;  not  to  speak  of  the  odious  colours 
which  he  has  often  given  to  religion,  the  ridicule  wliich 
he  has  heaped  upon  it,  the  terms  he  has  used  towards  it  and 
its  professors,  which  cannot  be  said  was  his  practice  towards 
virtue  and  morality.  This  line  and  a  half,  if  it  does  not  convey 
a  reflection  on  the  Hamlets,  certainly  does  on  the  Claudios 
of  society.  After  Macbeth  had  been  laying  down  the  laws  of 
morality,  its  obligations,  rewards,  and  punishments  apart 
from  religion,  he  destroyed,  by  one  sayinj^,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  wrong  against  right  by  Lady  Macbeth.  Johnson 
proceeds  to  show  what  Shakspere  might  have  done  in 
favour  of  religion.  Lady  Macbeth  uses  a  religious  argument 
to  persuade  Macbeth  to  the  murder  of  Duncan — she  urges 
the  obligations  of  his  oaths.  Says  Johnson,  '  this  argument 
Shakspere  has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have 
shown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  vacated  by  ii 
latter — that  obligations  laid  upon  us  by  a  higher  jxiwer, 
could  not  be  overruled  by  obligations  which  we  lay  upon 
ourselves.'  We  have  often  produced  evidence  that  Shakspere 
did  not  hold  oaths  in  any  esteem — was  it  not  his  intention  to 
discredit  them  here  ?     Oaths,  and  sophisms  of  ail  sorts,  he 
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gives  to  murderers  and  villains — words  that,  to  the  com- 
monest capacity,  convey  no  reason  in  them,  but  are  suitable 
to  character,  to  the  wrone  side  of  every  question.  Did  not 
Shakspere,  therefore,  produce  them  in  Lady  Macbeth  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  persuasions  of  vice  and  religion 
with  the  claims  of  virtue  ?  They  were  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Lady,  and  her  purposes;  but  to  have 
answered  religion  by  religion  would  have  been  inoousistent 
with  the  charocter  of  Macbeth  and  of  Shakspere,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  show  the  obligations  of  viitue,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  of  an  hereafter,  or  a  higher  power. 
Lady  Macbeth  says :— • 

When  in  swiniih  sleep 
Their  drenched  nalaree  He,  as  in  a  death. 

This  is  a  beginning  of  a  variety  of  passages  in  this  play 
comparing  death  to  sleep,  and  sleep  to  death. 

When  the  bell  sounos,  which  summons  Macbeth  to  the 
murder,  he  says,  in  rhyme,  not  reason :  — 

HearitnotDimoMiyfor  it  isaknell   • 
That  summoiis  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hril. 

Macbeth  has  m^y  of  these  passages  given  to  him,  in  the 
style  of  Richard  III.,  which  neither  speak  belief  nor  dis- 
belief; if  any  thing,  more  the  latter,  and  which,  in  the  way 
of  belief,  are  spoken  of  another  in  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and 
contempt  of  religion.  Lady  Macbeth  savs,  ^  haa  he  not 
resembled  my  fsSher  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it'  This^^ 
woman,  who  said  she  would  not  object  to  destroy  her  own  \ 
children,  is  affected  the  other  way  by  her  own  relation  of 
daughter  to  a  father.  Thus  Shakspere,  true  to  his  priociples, 
would  show  that  in  all  there  is  an  inherent  love  of  numanity, 
a  milk  of  human  kindness  not  easily  withdrawn  from  its 
sources.  Macbeth,  when  he  says  he  shall  have  no  more 
sleep,  calls  it  ^  the  death  of  each  day^s  life.' 

Lady  Macb.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictaree ;  'tis  the  eye  of  c^dhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devlL 

The  knocking  raves  Shakspere  the  occasion  of  ridiculin|g 
a  future  state  mi  hell,  after  he  haa  argued  against  judg^ 
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ment  and  a  life  to  come.    The  porter  of  Macbeth's  castle, 
aroused  from  his  sleep,  imagines  himself  holding  the  office 
opposite  to  St  Peter,    the  keys  of  hell — where  he  thinks 
there  must  be  enough  to  do  unlocking  the  gates,  when 
there  are  so  many  wicked  in   this  world,  and    so  many 
are  promised  damnation  in  the  other.    At  each  knock  he 
asks  who  is  there  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  and  the  other 
devil's  name,  and  answering  himself,  is  witty  at  the  expense 
of  each  supposed  new  comer  he  fkncies  consigned  to  the 
place  under  his  care.    ^  Here  is  a  farmer,'  he  says,  '  who 
nanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty,'  recommends 
him  to  provide  himself  wita  plenty  of  napkins,  for  he'll  have 
to  sweat  for  it    Next  comes  an  equivocator,  who  committed 
treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
heaven.   ^  O  come  in,  equivocators.'   The  commentators  say 
Shakspere  here  means  the  Jesuits;  but  we  think  it  may 
stand  for  h3rpocrites  in  general,  Puritans  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholics — *  all  great  doers  for  the  Lord's  sake.'    We  think 
it  intended    by   Shakspere,    perhaps    under  cover  of    an 
obnoxious  sect,    for    an    additional  stroke  at  religion    in 
general,  particularly  after  the  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth  to 
induce  her  husband  to  commit  murder  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
for  in  that  sense  must  be  considered   all  obligations  con- 
tracted with  a  higher  power.     A  tailor,  for  steanng,  he  tells 
to  come  in  and  roast  his  goose,  heat  his  irons.     But  being 
too  sensible  from  the  cold  of  the  early  morning,  that  it  is 
not  hell  he  is  the  keeper  of,  the  Porter  says — '  this  place  is 
too  cold  for  hell.     I'll  devil  porter  it  no  farther.'     The  reader 
will  recollect  that  the  Clown,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
said  '  he  was  a  woodland  fellow,  that  liked  a  good  fire,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  pleased  with  a  situation  under  the  devil/ 
A  recommendation  of  hell,  which,  believed  in  hypothetically, 
was  no  doubt  one  with  Shakspere  as  well  as  his  clown  and 
porter.     Porter  concludes  very  differently  from  what  he  had 
begun.    '  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.' 
This  is  not  only  making  a  joke  of  the  affair,  but  in  parti- 
cular of  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  represent  the 
way  as  pleasant  and  easy  to  everlasting  torments  and  hell 
flames,  which  Shakspere  calk  a  bonfire,  a  ^ood  fire,  a  joyful 
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blaze.  A  sneer  is  also  thrown  out  at  the  idea  that  so  manj 
do  go  to  heUf  as  he  finds  but  very  few  customers  instead  of 
the  many  he  had  been  taught  to  expect.  This  too,  is  one  of 
those  digressions  of  Shakspere  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for^  except  from  his  habit  of  afterwards  ridiculing  what 
he  had  just  previously  been  considering  seriously,  and  to 
make  people  laugh  at  what  he  thought  it  was  not  possible 
to  believe.  The  inference  was,  that  not  many,  if  any,  go  to 
hell — people  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  in  Ophelia  we  noticed  a  previous  impres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  which  concludes  the  soliloquy  of  the 
Porter.  As  if  to  verify  the  observation  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Review'  on  the  junction  of  irreligion  and  indecency,  some  of 
the  coarse  obscenity  of  Shakspere  immediately  succeeds  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Porter. 

Lennox  speaks  of  the  night— ^ 

Confoa'd  eyents, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time ; 

in  the  strain  of  speakers  of  prodigies  in  Hamlet  and  Julius 
Caesar, 

Macdufi*,  on  seeing  the  murdered  Duncan,  returns  and 
cries : — 

Banqao  and  Don&Ibain !  Malcolm  I  awake  I 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 

And  look  on  death  itself Up,  ap,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image. 

What  does  this  mean,  but  that  the  last  day  is  the  death  of 
each  individual  ?  Rosse  and  Old  Man  continue  the  reflec- 
tions of  Lennox  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  After  recount- 
ing the  natural  prodigies,  on  the  sons  of  Duncan  being 
charged  with  the  murder  of  their  father,  Rosse  says,  ^  against 
nature  still,'  not  as  if  prodigies  were  caused  by  heaven,  and 
men's  monstrous  acts  were  rebellions  against  it,  but  as  if 
they  were  only  infringements  of  nature. 

The  king's  sons  fly,  as  they  say,  to  avoid  &te — ^that  mi^ht 
seize  them  as  well  as  their  &ther.  Macbeth  having  yielded 
to  it,  in  the  commission  of  crime,  would  next  commit  another 
in  defiance  of  it.  Has  he,  he  first  says,  destroyed  his  life 
here,  his  peace  of  mind,  to  make  Banquo's  sons  kings  ?— and 
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he  adds  to  &e  measare^  to  provoke  him  to  the  fresh  deed, 
l^e  idea  of  the  Ufe  to  come — for  which  he  said  he  did  not 
fear  to  commit  a  crime. 

Maeb.    For  Uiem  the  gnoioas  Dancan  have  I  murther'd ; 
Put  raneoars  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  Jewel 
OlT'n  to  the  oommon  enemy  of  man, 
To  make  them  kingi,  the  seed  of  BsAquo  kings. 
Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  I — ^Wholi  there  f 

Combat  a  VmUrancSj  as  the  commentators  saj. 

Macbeth  would  employ  men  to  murder  Banquo,  who 
thought  themselyes  injured  by  him ;  he  would  yet  proceed 
holily  in  his  work  of  destruction.  Such  is  the  character  of 
Macbeth.  But  Shakspere  need  not  have  put  into  his  mouth 
a  sneer  at  the  charity  of  Christianity,  in  persuading  the  mur- 
derers. Macbeth  asks  if  they  have  been  '  so  gospelled  to 
pray'  for  those  who  ill  use  them?  The  sneer  is  exhibited 
in  their  answer : — 

\sU  Mur.    Wo  are  men,  my  liege ; 

t.  e,y  true  manhood  is  inconsistent  with  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries. 

Macbeth  says  to  the  murderers  that  all  men  are  alike, 
speaking  of  mankind  generally,  but  nature  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  individuals,  by  the  gifts  found  in  one  man  more 
than  another.  One  murderer  is  a  sort  of  lago,  so  incensed 
with  the  treatment  he  has  received  from  the  world,  that  he 
will  do  anything  to  spite  it — and  the  other,  under  tlie  same 
circumstances,  would  do  anything  to  mend  his  life,  or  be  rid 
of  it.  We  have  here  the  motives  of  bad  action  :  had  proper 
circumstances  acted  upon  them  they  had  been  good  men — 
returning  good  for  good,  instead  of  evil  for  evil.  How 
much  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  first,  still  more  perhaps 
are  they  of  the  second  sort.  Macbeth  concludes  with  Ban- 
quo,  as  he  did  with  Duncan  : — 

Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

Here  is  a  doubt  and  a  sneer. 

Macbeth,  having  championed  fate  to  the  utterance,  says 
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to  Lady  Macbeth,  he  would  tilt  with  the  muTeraey  the  things 
made  and  their  makery  to  sleep  in  peace: — 

Bat  lei  the  frame  of  things  diijoiot,  both  the  vorldi  sailer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  ns  nightly. 

He  who  had  said  he  would  not  endanger  his  soul  for 
Banquo,  and  talked  of  sending  his  yictims  to  heaven  or  hell, 
or  nowhere,  now  comes  to  the  Friar  Duke's  conclusion  as  to 
the  sleep  of  death,  as  if  Shakspere,  drawn  on  by  the  ideas  of 
dreams  in  sleep,  sought  to  overthrow  the  antagonistic  conclu* 
sion — Hamlet  s  chances  of  death,  not  releasing  us  from  the  ills 
of  life,  but  bringing  us  from  bad  to  worse.    Macbedi  says : — 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  onr  place,  have  sent  to  peaoe. 
Than  on  the  tortore  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy. — ^Dnncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Gsn  touch  him  farther  I 

Another  catalogue  of  the  ills  of  life  to  be  added  to  Hamlet's, 
and  the  Duke  of  Vienna's,  which  will  not  affect  him  here- 
after, where  nothing  can  touch  him  further.  A^n  is  the 
speech  of  Macbeth  put  opposite,  as  it  were,  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  Claudio.  Not  only  in  thoughts,  but  in  words, 
Claudio  imagined  the  resuess  ecstacy  of  an  hereafler. 
Macbeth  expressed  a  sense  and  experience  of  the  restless 
ecstacy  here,  which  hereafter  he  had  said  he  did  not  care 
for — but  in  this  place  he  says  positively  and  repeatedly,  con- 
trary to  Hamlet  and  Claudio,  that  death  is  '  a  paradise,' 
where  nothing  can  touch  him  further.  Thb  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  anything  affecting  man  after  death  is  often  ex- 
pressed— almost  in  the  same  words  by  Shakspere — some- 
times by  men  on  the  death  of  others,  and  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  die :  sometimes  on  their  own  deaths — ^by  one  is  it 
given  as  his  epitaph ;  on  another  occasion  a  woman  is  made 
to  say  it  as  well  as  a  man,  and  a  woman  bent  on  self-des- 
truction— ^which  we  shall  meet  with  in  plays  immediately 
succeeding. 
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Imij  Maebedi  mju  of  Banqno  and  Fktnoe:— 

Bui  la  tliem  natare'i  topfw  nol  «tanie. 

The  ooOT  of  a  type  whichiprobaUj,  Shakspere  did  not  think 
eternal,  Wminit  be  broken  to  be  replaced.  Macbeth  speaks 
maleriaUj  of  fianquo  dead,  and  Fleanoe  liTing : — 

/      TliuikB  for  thaL 
There  tlie  grown  Mrpeai  Uei ;  the  wono  that'i  fled 
Hath  aatue  that  in  time  will  venooi  brcedy 
No  tMth  for  th' present. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  ghoet  of  Banqooy  Macbeth  speaks 
material  sentiments  against  the  qiparition: — 

If  chamel-honsss  sad  our  grsTes  most  send 
Those  that  we  bvry,  bseh,  our  moniiments 
8hsU  be  the  maws  of  Utes. 

The  times  hare  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  wonld  die^ 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  saaln. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  posh  ue  from  oar  stoolfl.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murther  is. 

More  strange  than  true,  as  Shakspere  said  in  Theseus. 

Af^er  the  departure  of  the  apparition,  Macbeth  gives  way 
to  the  feelings  of  superstition,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cha- 
racters did  in  Hamlet  on  the  same  occasion,  and  as  the  world 
does  by  reporting,  not  the  fact  they  know  themselyes,  but 
the  on  dits,  the  sayings  and  accounts  of  other  people. 

Maeb,    It  will  have  blood, — They  say  blood  will  have  blood. 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  hare 
By  magot-pies,  and  by  choughs  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

In  the  celebrated  soliloquy  on  natural  justice,  Macbeth 
delivered  the  rationale  of  apprehension  and  judgment  directly 
contraiy  to  these  sentiments  so  largely  entertained  by  the 
vulgar.  Which  does  the  reader  hnBlieve  were  Shakspere's 
opinions,  those  he  first  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Macbeth, 
which  were  founded  on  nature  and  reason,  or  those  which  he 
terms  the  'they  says'  of  supematuralism ?  We  read  his 
opinion,  and  the  moral  of  this,  as  a  sequel  to  the  other,  to  be 
that  such  and  such  are  the  vul^r  notions  with  regard  to  ex- 
istence after  death — the  dead  tucing  any  part  in  the  concerns 
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of  the  livingy  the  inanimate  interfering  with  the  animate,  the 
non-human  with  the  human— whilst  our  convictions  have 
been  declared,  and  argument  has  been  eiven  to  opinion  in 
favour  of  natural  against  providential  and  religious  justice. 

Hecate,  the  mistress  of  the  witches,  says  Macbeth  does 
not  love  but  despises  them,  spurns  fate  and  scorns  death. 
Macbeth  does  not  address  them  as  hags  very  respectfully, 
and  of  the  answer  to  his  question,  a  parenthetical  sneer  is 
put  in,  ^  however  you  come  to  know  it ;'  and,  as  if  to  give 
birth  to  the  future  before  its  time,  might  produce  universal 
destruction  in  delivery,  he  says,  in  spite  of  it,  '  tell  me,' 
referring  all  to  nature  in  a  Lucretian  style  similar  to  Ban- 
quo's  address  to  the  witches : — 

Thongh  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destmction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  yoa. 

When  they  tell  him  that  he  shall  never  be  vanquished  till  a 
wood  comes  against  him,  speaking  from  himself,  and  not  the 
*  they  says'  of  others,  he  says  at  once,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  anything  supernatural  can  be ;  that  if  others  might  say 
the  *  trees  spoke,'  he  defied  them  to  move.  But  the  language 
is  applied  to  a  person,  and  is  such  as  could  only  be  used  to  a 
deity,  which,  questioning  such  attributes  as  impossible,  seems 
intended  as  a  reflection  on  a  power  which  all  religious  per- 
sons believe  can  and  has  so  exercised  its  sovereignty  over 
nature,  for  which  higher  power  Macbeth  makes  no  excep- 
tion; it  does  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  belief  that 
God  might  so  assist  man  which  he  has  done  in  the  Bible. 

M<ieh,    That  will  never  be, 
Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  its  earth-bound  root  ? 

Not  the  maker  of  it,  nor  providential  justice  in  favour  of  the 
right  over  wrong. 

Onr  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  paj  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. 

High-placed   Macbeth,  worded  as  it  is  against  a  higher 
power. 

Shakspore  again  makes  Lady  Macdufi^  draw  a  fine  picture 
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of  natuAl  love.  The  child  has  no  natural  pietj,  but  when 
told  of  the  death  of  its  father,  and  asked  what  it  will  do^ 
•ays  as  the  birds  do,  get  what  it  can.  Now  the  birds  are 
expressly  mentioiied  in  the  Scriptures  as  creatures  supported 
by  Providence,  so  common  that  Shakspere  has  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  old  Adam  reverentially,  in  Pistol's  blasphemously. 
I^dy  Macduff  says  the  boy  is  witty,  by  whkh  we  are  to 
onderstand  from  Shakspere,  that  he  is  meant  to  be  so^ 
When  she  says  the  liars  and  swearers  are  to  be  hanged  by  tJbe 
honest  men— he  says,  the  liars  and  swearers  must  be  fools^ 
for  they  are  in  so  much  erealer  number  they  could  hang  the 
honest  men.  Is  this  to  ridicule  the  way  of  teaching  children 
virtue,  telling  them  what  is  not  true  as  to  the  effects  of  vice, 
and  of  the  quantity  of  untruth  which  Shakspere  must  have 
supposed  was  current  in  the  world,  when  he  delivered 
opinions  so  contrary  to  religious  truth,  and  which  ^ot  one  more 
honest  than  the  rest  executed  for  their  open  profession  ? 

Lady  Macd,    Whither  should  I  fly  ? 
I've  done  no  harm.    But  I  remember  now 
I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly. 

Macduff  says,  *  New  sorrows  strike  heaven  on  the  face/ 
Malcolm  says  of  himself  to  Macduff,  it  is — 

Wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  Ood. 

Whence  did  Shakspere  take  this  illustration,  and  was  it 
not  intended  to  recoil  on  revealed  religion — the  innocence  of 
the  lamb  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  justice  of 
God  ?  Malcolm  goes  on  in  a  religious  strain,  which  bespeaks 
the  current  of  Shakspere's  ideas  : — 

Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell ; 
Though  all  things  foul  would  bear  the  brows  of  grace, 
Yet  grace  must  look  still  so. 

Is  it  intended  by  tliis  that  religion  is  reb'gion  still — a 
matter  of  faitli  in  the  best,  though  appearances  to  man  are 
different  ?  Or  is  it  intended  particularly  as  a  sarcasm  upon 
the   Puritans,  who  said   of  themselves,    grace  was    grace 
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Stilly  however  sins  might  ofiend  and  declare  the  contrary  in 
the  elect  7  Malcolm,  in  the  simulated  account  of  himself 
says: — 

Nay,  had  I  power,  I  shonld 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  conoord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  oniversal  peace,  confound 
AU  anity  on  earth. 

This  is  the  natural  state  often  laid  down  by  Shakspere,  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  mischictf  beyond 
his  little  circle,  and  nature  repairs  the  breach  as  soon  as  made. 
When  Malcolm  gives  his  real  character,  it  is  such  as  Shak- 
spere's  '  I  would  not  betray  devil  to  his  fdlow.'  Rosse  says 
of  the  murdered  fiunily  of  Macduff: — 

No ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I  did  leave  'em. 

Malcolm  says  :-^ 

Be  comforted. 
Let's  make  na  med'eines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macduff,  as  he  had  spoken  in  general  of  heaven,  so  he 
does  consistently  with  his  own  particular  grief: — 

Did  Heav'n  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ? 

This  sentim^it  was  twice  repeated  in  Hamlet,  was  in  the 
preceding  play  of  Othello,  is  to  be  ibund  elsewhere,  is  most 
fidly  developed  in  Titus  Andronicus,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  prove  it  was  considered  blasphemous  even  by  the  writers 
themselves  of  such  passages.  Whether  it  was  Shakspere 
thought  some  religious  apology  necessary;  but  he  makes 
Macduff  in  his  own  case  repeat  the  sentiment  of  Malcolm 
about  the  lamb ;  that  the  innocent,  in  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, have  to  die  for  the  guilty.  Shakspere  teaches  in  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  that  revenue,  not  justice,  is  all  that 
mortals  expect  fix)m  heaven  and  the  Deity;  that  He  is  busv 
in  doing  ill,  not  preventing  it  or  doing  good,  and  that  is  aU 
that  can  be  asked  of  Him  by  his  followers.  When  Macduff, 
therefore,  accuses  heaven  or  seeing  and  not  interfering  in  the 
destruction  of  his  family,  he  is  made  to  say  that  God  has  done 
it  for  his  sins,  and  Malcolm  telb  him  to  bear  it  like  a  man. 
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seek  reyenge,  and  be  the  instrument  of  the  powers  above. 
Macduff  then  only  asks  of  heaven  the  opportunity  of  satisfy- 
ing it.     It  may  be  said,  that  Shakspere  shows  his  belief  in 
divinity,  its  attributes,  and  religion,  by  introducing   these 
subjects;  but,  apart  from   the  necessity  of  keeping  within 
general  character,  all  blasphemers  take  religion  for  granted 
m  order  to  abuse  it,  by  following  it  to  what  they  consider  its 
consequences;  and,  in  the  effects  of  its  doctrines,  they  would 
disprove  it;  they  would  say  it  could  not  be  so ;  that  there  was 
no  Providence.     That  there  is  no  Providence,  is  the  infe- 
rence to  be  drawn  from  all  such  passages,  which  upbraid  a 
higher  power  for  its  non-interference — ^which  says,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  exercised.     Any  admission  of  it  afterwards  is  only  to 
detract  from  its  co-operation.     Other  writers  in  their  works 
have,  and  Voltaire  in  his  plays  has,  attacked  religion  under 
the  same  guise.    It  is  this  system  of  the  infidek  which  has 
made  Lord  Brougham,  in  acknowledging  the  intentions  of 
Voltaire,  use  the  curious  argument  tliat  he  is  not  a  blas- 
phemer— that  no  man  can  be  who  abuses  that  which  he  does 
not  believe  in  ^  the  believer  nnly^  anrnrding  to  hjy^j  ^«"  he  a 
blasphemer.     This  wnnlrT  fnalp  Shakspera  aHbdasphemer  if 
he  did  believe,  and  eveiy  religious  sect^^^^ccoiding  to  the 
ioterpretations  of  each  other  on  the  untruth  of  their  respec- 
tive  doctrines   with  'regard  to   belief.       Shakspere    makes 
Macduff  end  with  one  of  his  sneers  in  the  Richard  III.  style. 
He  says  of  Macbeth,  *if  he  'scape,  heaven  forgive  him  too;' 
taking  vengeance  into  his  own  hands,  and  railing  at  Provi- 
dence for  its  non-interference ;  which,  having  shown  here  no 
judgment  yet,  might  not  hereaflcr.    He   impertinently  pre- 
scribes to  it,  that  it  may  forgive  Macbeth  in  the  world  to 
come,  if  he  does  not  execute  justice  on  him  here  below. 

Lady  Macbeth,  in  her  sleep-walking,  refers  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  life  after  death  : — '  I  tell  you  yet  again  Banquo's 
buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave.' 

Angus  says  for  him,  and  Macbeth  himself,  that  he  has  lost 
the  love  of  others,  which,  natural  to  man,  must  seek,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  nature,  morality,  and  the  social  duties, 
its  return.  Having  gained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
lost  this  love,  he  confesses  himself  sick,  and,  as  it  were,  dead. 
Is  not  this  moral  enough?     When  he  asks  the  Doctor — 
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Caiist  not  thon  minister  to  a  niind  diseased  ? 

tlie  Doctor,  who  had  said  slic  more  wanted  a  divine  than 
a  physician,  answers  him  : — 

Therein  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself. 

Maeh.    Throw  physio  to  the  dogs,  PU  none  of  it. 

One  would  think,  therefore,  that  these  expressions  were 
intended  to  apply  more  to  spiritual  and  moral,  than  physical 
remedies.  When  he  b  told  the  queen  is  dead,  he  says  she 
should  have  died,  when  she  might  have  seen  her  life  of  am- 
bition arrive  at  a  better  fulfilment.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
following  general  reflections  upon  life  and  death: — 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
I      The  way  to  dasty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
i      Life's  bnt  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
1      Who  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more !  it  is  a  tale. 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing ! 

Amid  seeming  revolutions,  past  and  anticipated  cata&tropJK<Ov 
eras,  pagan  and  Christian,  in  human  events,  futurity  creeps  \ 
on  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day,  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time ;  instead  of  gods  arising  from  the  decay  of 
mortals,  all  our  yesterdays  nave  lighted  fools  the  way  to 
dusty  death.  The  light  of  revelation,  faith  and  hope,  accord- 
ing to  Shaksperc,  have  shown  us  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death. 
This  life,  that  Christians  humbly  imagine  gives  evidence 
of  the  attributes  of  eternity,  signifies  nothing,  is  a  tale  told  \ 
by  an  idiot ;  and  by  whom  is  the  tale  said  to  be  told  I 
but  by  its  maker?  Mortals  possessed  with  the  thought  of 
immortality,  briefly  end  in  being  no  more,  nothing.  How  I 
often  have  we  been  told  by  Shakspere  tliat  we  are  fools,  j 
death's  fools,  and  here  we  have  it  repeated  with  one  of  the  I 
material  epithets  usually  assigned  to  the  end  of  man — dusty. 
Earth  has  its  bubbles,  and  without  thinking  of  ghosts,  we  are 
but  walking  shadows — we  cease  to  be  reflected  as  those 
reflections  of  matter  cease  to  be.  We  have  again  Jaqucs*s  *  al 
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the  world's  a  stago,  and  all  the  men  .arc  players/  with  parts 
as  hricf  as  at  the  Blackfriars^  or  in  the  Glolic  on  Bankside. 
There  we  had  the  last  scene  of  his  sad  eventful  history,  sans 
everything ;  hut  here  of  his  hopes  we  have  the  stem  echo 
of  Shakspcre's  materialism,  wliich,  like  an  owl  amidst  ruins, 
cries  no  more. 

There  are  three  lines  of  Catullus,  which  have  always  been 
supposed  to  express  his  disbelief  in  a  future  state,  if  not  his 
atheism.  In  this  speech  of  Macbeth  we  have  a  similarity  of 
idea  in  the  opening  line,  an  exact  translation  of  two  words  in 
the  second,  and  the  last  contains,  word  for  word,  the  constant 
^expressions,  elsewhere,  of  Shakspere  on  death  :  — 

Soles  occidero  ot  rediro  poBSnnt, 
Nobis,  cum  scmol  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  pcrpotuo  ana  dormicnda. 

Tho  lights  of  heavon  go  out  and  return. 
"When  onco  our  brief  candlo  goes  out, 
One  night  is  to  be  jMirpetually  slept. 

Tho  conclusion  of  Macbeth's  speech  is  similar  to  a  11  m*  in 
(lio  Trojul  of  Snncca : — 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil. 

„ .--  ^^  After  death  nothing  is, and  death  itself  is  nothing. 

Campbell  might  have  written  of  Shakspere  those  cclohratCMl 
liiu.'s  on  atheism,  wliere  ho  speaks  of  the  l)rief  candlo  a? 
*  momentary  lire,'  which  '  lights  to  the  gnive  his  clianci?- 
crectcd  form.'  When  Shaks|)ore  attacks  superstition,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Voltaire,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  is  not  directed 
against  all  religion.  l^Iaeheth  has  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
mockery  of  exist(nie(%  tho  cessation  of  all  hope,  and  tho 
willingness  to  part  with  as  much  as  to  keep  life.  33ut  now 
tho  promises  of  supoi'stition  begin  to  fail  liini  : — 

— I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 

I 'gin  to  1)0  a- weary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  tho  estate  o'the  wf»rM  were  nov  undone. — 

\\n\  though  willing  that  all  and  himself  should  end,  and 
Miinking  that  nothing  in  Iiis  own  or  the  iill.-  of  otiicrs,  or  in 
ilie  state  of  this  world,  was  worth  retainintr,  vet  hatred,  the 
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passion  he  liad  exchanged  for  love,  he  will  satisfy  in  killing 
till  he  is  killed,  and  he  vfill  have  his  fate  fulfilled  without 
making  himself  the  instrument  of  it.  We  might  imagine 
Shakspcre  had  been  reading  the  ancients,  and  that  the  Roman 
plays  were  the  next  to  come,  when  he  says  : — 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  I  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

The  resolute  Macbeth,  on  the  question  of  to  be  or  not  to 
be,  thus  makes  a  proper  answer  to  the  infirmity  of  purpose. 
Hamlet,  when  he  had  such  business  on  hand,  should  have 
attended  to  it  in  executing  justice  on  others,  as  Macbeth  seeks 
to  die  in  having  it  executed  on  himself.  Macduff  invokes 
Fortune  with  the  same  levity  he  did  heaven  to  give  him  a 
meeting  with  Macbeth : — 

Let  me  find  him,  Fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not. 

For  a  moment  the  failure  of  all  superstitious  confidence 
'  cows'  Macbeth : — 

And  bo  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  bcliey'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  oar, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. 

Tlie  miraculous,  under  which  he  suffered,  is  thus  exposed  in 
his  end.     Dying,  Macbeth  is  made  to  curse  the  instruments 
and  machinery  of  religion  as  well  as  \vitchcraft.     It  seems,  \. 
aflor  the  speech  of  Macbeth  on  life,  its  expectations  and  dis-  I 
ap}K)intmcnts,  that  these  latter  passages  applied  to  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  charmed  life  iinaer  a  never  ending  futurity  of 
existence,  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  commenced,  never  to  be 
realised,  any  more  than  in  those  promises  which  had  deceived 
Macbeth — in  persuading  him   he  was  to  live  the  lease  of 
nature,  when  he  had  acted  so  contrary  to  its  laws.     Depict- 
ing  Richard  II.   looking    for   support  to    Scripture,  and  ; 
brought  to  his  ruin,  Shakspcre  made  him,  in  his  end,  draw 
the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Saviour's  words,  the 
Bible,  the  book  of  truth  and  salvation,  that  Macbeth  delivered 
with  regard  to  the  evil  counst'l  and  promises  of  the  witches. 
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Rhjrmiiig  and  gwearing  is  the  last  utterance  of  Macbeth 
takinff  leave  for  another  world.  He  speaks  of  himsetf  as 
be  did  of  othersy  and  as  Richard  III.  aid  to  his  soldiers  on 
Bosworth  field. 

The  commentators  say  that  Macbeth,  bang  written  in 
honour  of  James  I.,  the  witch-killer^  Shakspere  did  not  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  witchcraft  so  much  as  he  would  have  other- 
wise done,  and  so  much  as  had  been  done  m  a  former 
plaj — ^whence  he  borrowed  his  diabolical  machinery.  We 
think,  in  Othello^  he  had  already  eiven  argument  to  opinion 
aeainst  the  idea  of  witchcraft,  and  against  the  evidence  em- 
pWed  to  correct  people  of  such  a  crime.  There  was  the 
action  laid,  the  accusers  pleadings,  the  accuser's  defence,  the 
judge's  charge  and  acquittal.  In  making  witches  actual 
on  die  stage^  ne  could  not  more  have  ridiculed  their  reality, 
if  he  did  not  aim  at  undermining  religion,  and  particularly 
prophecy. 
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Julius  C^sar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  CoriolanuSi  are 
tliree  studies  of  Roman  antiquity. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  the  whole  cast  of  these 
plays  is  necessarily  anti-christian,  that  Shaksperc  represented 
nis  characters  as  he  found  them,  with  their  appropriate  senti- 
ments. Suicide,  and  even  regicide,  had  to  wear  the  air  of 
noblest  virtue,  in  the  code  of  iron  morality  Shakspere  had  to 
shadow  forth.  'The  noblest  Roman  of  them  air  is,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  Christian  ethics ;  but  the  glimmerings  of 
his  religious  faith  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
perversions  of  Shakspere.  Thus  realised,  and  tlius  meta- 
morphosed, Shakspere  gives  Brutus  as  an  example  to  all 
manldnd. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man !' 

The  same  compliment  he  pays  to  Antony,  confessedly  tlh^ 
hero  in  the  plav  of  the  same  name. 

Coriolanus  is  represented  more  as  a  god  than  a  man. 
These  are  three  tragedies ;  in  the  midst  of  them  a  comedy, 
Roman,  antique,  and  melo-dramatic,  in  every  sense — Cymbe- 
linc,  which  seems  incorporated  with  more  of  modem  ideas, 
and  intended  as  a  burlesque  and  censure  of  some  ancient 
notions  Shakspere  met  with  in  studying  Roman  histoiy. 

The  philosophy  of  materialism  may  be  more  in  the  lives 
than  the  mouths  of  the  characters  of  Julius  Coesar,  yet  Shak- 
spere's  bias  is  seen,  when  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
the  religion  of  those  days  and  reason,  questions  of  sense, 
philosopny  and  imagination,  make  this  play  their  debatable 
ground,  and  point  the  moral  of  the  tale. 

Csesar  incredulously  says  of  the  Soothsayer,  who  fore- 
warns him  of  the  Ides  of  March: — 
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Uo  is  a  droamor ;  let  us  leave  him.     Tass. 

Csijisius*,  the  Epicurean,  says  to  Brutus : — 

I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  mj  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  li?e  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

Cassius  is  drawn  as  a  thorough  materialist,  and  in  his 
allusions  to  the  equality  of  man,  his  common  origin,  and  the 
aggregate  greatness  of  the  universe,  he  speaks  the  sentiments 
of  a  Spinoza.  As  Helena,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and 
lago  to  Roderigo,  he  says : — 

Men,  at  some  times,  arc  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Lrutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Shakspcre  alone  speaks  with  the  follo>nng  indifference  of 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  (as  Cassius  was  not  acquainted  with 
him) : — 

There  was  a  Bnitus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
Th'  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

In  speaking  of  Casca,  who  is  religious,  our  author  fcilks  of 
his  '  sour  fashion,'  a  fa^^hion  that  Shakspcre,  probably  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Puritans,  seems  to  have  attributed  to 
the  pjpus  of  all  creeds.  Casca  says,  wlion  Caisar  offered  Iiis 
throat  to  be  cut,  *  if  he  had  been  among  the  people,  and  had 
not  done  it,  ho  would  have  gone  to  nell  with  the  rogiies.' 
This  again  is  only  Shakspere's  sentiment ;  and  the  cool  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  going,  or  sending  othei*s  to  eternal 
torments,  makes  him  often  incur  blame.  Casca,  however,  is 
one  of  those  led  by  othei's— one  of  the  many  feeble  among 
the  few  strong — one  influenced  by  weak  circumstances  more 
than  others. 

Whilst  the  Romans  are  more  or  less  agitated,  by  the 
height  of  power  to  which  Casar  had  attained,  and  are  sus- 
pecting till.'  progress  of  his  ambition,  which  a  Ca:>sius  would  of 
himself  stop,  a  stonn  arises,  and  causes  the  chamcters  of  this 
play  to  deliver  tlioir  o[>inions  on  heaven,  and  its  iiiterlcrcnci^ 
with  tlic  thingti  of  earth.  Cu&ca  relates  lo  Cicero  the  horrors 
of  the  night,  and  says  • — 
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Whon  thoBo  prodigies 
Do  8o  conjointly  meet,  lot  not  men  say, 
'  These  are  their  reasons' — ^  They  are  natural ;' 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cicero,  the  philosopher,  answers : — 

Indeed  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
Bat  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 

When  Cicero  goes  out,  and  Cassias  comes  in,  Casca  re- 
delivers himself  of  his  fears — charging  Cassias  with  impiety 
towards  the  gods,  for  saying  he  does  not  care  for,  bat  braves  the 
heavens.  On  which  Cassias,  seeing  the  effect  which  may  be 
produced  upon  a  mind  more  imbued  with  faith  than  reason, 
and  ever  ready  to  believe,  says  a  storm  ought  to  forewarn 
the  world  of  the  monster  Cssar  would  become,  and  there- 
upon he  persuades  Casca  to  make  one  of  the  conspirators. 
Tnus  Shakspere  not  only  gives  argument  to  opinion,  but 
example,  and  would  prove  the  trutli  of  Cicero's  observation, 
that  tne  interpretation  of  men  '  wrests  the  nature  of  things 
clean  from  their  purposes.' 

It  may  be  said  of  this  instance  that  Shakspere  would  only 
denounce  the  extremes  of  superstition;  but  when  he  so  fre- 
quently introduces  the  same  reflections,  discrediting  all  the 
circumstances  which  originate  what  is  called  naturd^  religion, 
and  manifest  God  and  Providence — we  cannot  well  resist 
the  evidence,  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  show  too  much  his 
intention,  his  inclination  made  him  not  only  attack  natural 
but  revealed  religion. 

Cassius  speaks  in  favour  of  suicide;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Shakspere  speaks  as  oflen  against  it  as  he  does 
for  it ;  but  he  gives  tlie  reasons  of  the  world  against  it,  and 
supports  it  by  very  fine  and  curious  arguments.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Shakspere  was  a  reader  of  Plutarch, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  man  to  dispose  of  himself,  irre- 
spective of  the  properly  held  in  him  by  a  superior  being ;  who 
thought  suicide  useful,  and  became  certam  occasions,  and 
blamed  those  who  did  not  show  a  readiness  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  misfortunes. 

When  Cassius  proposes    to  the  conspirators  to  swear^ 
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Brutus  ap|>eais  to  material  motivns  as  sufficient  for  human 
resolves  and  virtuous  enterprises.  It  is  only  rcligiop^  he 
would  insinuate,  and  the  morality  which  would  suffer 
wrongs,  that  require  oaths  : — 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  caatolous, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  sufTering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt;  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 
Nor  th'  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Did  need  an  oath. 

It  is  curious,  at  least,  that  a  few  lines  afterwards,  Shak- 
spere  speaks  in  terms,  which,  if  not  incidental  to  that  time, 
were  prophetical  of  the  future.  In  speaking  of  the  modera- 
tion to  he  shown  in  the  very  act  of  killing  Coesar,  he  says : — 

This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious ; 
Which,  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
Wo  shall  bo  called  purgers,  not  munierers. 

Now  we  know  this  was  a  designation  used  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  conimonwealth  men  to  cover  any  action.  Cussius 
says,  it  is  doubtful — 

Whether  Coosar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no  ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  ho  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 

Decius  says  Cajsar  loves  to  hear  laughed  at  the  iiillu- 
cnce  tlicy  have  over  men,  and  is  proud  of  the  idea  that  he 
is  not  swayed  by  such  considerations.  Cajsar  certainly  does 
appear  a  little  shaken,  or  rather  it  may  be  said  tliut  ho  was 
politician  enough  to  endeavour  to  countcmct  popular  sujh.t- 
stition  by  superstition.  Speaking  to  a  woman,  and  answer- 
ing religion  partly  by  religion,  he  puts  the  gods  by  name 
only  in  the  place  of  necessity — which  he  fully  admits.  lie 
says : — 

What  can  be  avoided, 
Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 

At  the  same  time  as  otlicTs  had  sum  1  of  the  ^aimless  naiure' 
of  these  oecurrenecb,  so  even  a  Ca*sar  doej*   not  think  tluA 
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more  belong  to  him  than  anybody  else — however  c^rcut  he  is, 
and  hamble  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  savB,  as  Hotspur  to 
Glendower : — 

Yet  Ciesar  shall  go  forth  :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 

Caesar  had  no  fear  of  the  present^  no  fear  of  a  future — it 
was  unaccountable  to  him  that  men  should  fear  death.  He 
thinks  with  Hamlet,  that  it  is  '  the  fear  of  an  hereaflcr  which 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.' 

CasMr.    Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths, 
The  TiUiant  never  taste  of  death  bat  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  shonld  fear. 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Suetonius  says  Caesar  was  never  deterred  from  any  under- 
taking by  religion. 

According  to  Sallust,  Caesar  said  before  the  senate, 
*  Beyond  (hfe)  there  was  neither  place  for  care  nor  joy.' 

Brutus,  conversing  witli  Cassius  on  the  death  of  Caesar, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  mighty  gods,  but  to  tlie  fates  as 
holding  the  decision  of  men's  lives.  Both  terms  equally 
representing  necessity  in  the  language  of  philosopliy  and 
Shakspere. 

Dru.  Fates  I  we  will  know  yonr  pleasures  : 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cat.    Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru,    Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit ; 
So  are  we  Cessar's  friends,  that  ha?e  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. 

Juvenal  said  the  fates  govern  men,  and  the  fates  explained 
to  be  necessity,  in  contradistinction  to  any  Providence  as  the 
cause  of  human  affairs,  is  declared  to  be  their  belief  by  the 
historians  Paterculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Tacitus. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Shakspere  should  not  have  put  fate 
into  the  mouth  of  Brutus,  as  agreeing  with  Cassius  and 
Caesar,  who  were  of  a  different  philosophy  from  those  who 
believed  in  Providence  and  a  future  state.     In  accordance 
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with  his  real  sentiments  he  makes  Brutus  talk  of  ^  Provi- 
dence/ and  of '  higher  powers  coveminc  us  here  below.' 

When  Brutus  hears  of  the  deatli  of  his  wife  he  so  much 
loved,  he  does  not  speak  of  meeting  her  in  a  future  state, 
either  now  or  at  his  own  approaching  death.  He  says  to  the 
person  who  brings  him  the  intelligence : — 

Why,  farewell,  Portia.    Wo  must  die,  MeBsala : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mea.    Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Ccu.    I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  yon, 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

The  last  act  radier  transposes  characters  and  determinations. 
We  see  the  Epicurean  pnilosopher,  Cassius,  giving  way  to 
superstitious  presentiments,  and,  in  consequence,  killing  him- 
self when  he  might  Iiave  lived  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.  We 
see  Brutus  arguing  against  suicide,  condemning  it  in  others 
iis  irreligious,  and  tuking  his  own  liie  as  an  unavoidublo 
necessity.     Cassius  says : — 

You  know  that  I  hold  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion ;  now  I  change  my  niin<l ; 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 

Mi^s,    Bcliovo  not  so. 

Cos,    I  but  believe  it  partly. 

lie  prepares  to  die  witli  an  idea  of  life  quite  in  niatfriul 
style: — 

This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round ; 
And  where  I  did  bo^in  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  lifu  is  run  his  compass. 

On  his  suicide,  Messala  gives  a  comnientary  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Sliakspere's  observations  in  general  on 'religion  : 

Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
Oh  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child  ! 
Why  dost  thou  shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not':?    O  Error,  soon  conccivM, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kilPst  the  mother  that  engender 'd  thee. 

Where  he  may  safely  do  it,  Shakspere  calls  rcli^rlun  cj-ror, 
though  he  makes  no  exception  for  the  true  in  Im  unimaJ- 
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versions  on  the  false.  The  celebrated  sceptic,  Uumcy  placed 
all  his  infidelity  to  the  account  of  errors  in  creeds,  and  in  tlic  ^ 
faith  of  Christians ;  but  to  have  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  ^^ 
among  his  readers,  he  went  farther  than  Shakspere,  and 
always  mentioned  the  true  religion,  and  the  truths  of  religion, 
as  untouched  by  his  arguments.  Relimon  is  error  here,  a^ 
the  worship  of  the  Indians  is  called  religious  error  by  Helena. 
It  is  the  child  of  melancholy,  as  we  have  observed.  Re- 
ligious sentiment  is  ascribed  by  Shakspere  to  a  defect  ui  the 
constitution  and  temperament  of  mankind. 

The  melancholy,  or  'sour'  Casca,  had,  as  Cicero  said, 
wrested  things  clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  them- 
selves. We  remarked  the  effect  on  Casca,  and  the  use  made 
of  them  by  Cassius,  who  said  he  disbelieved  in  them.  We 
have  now  the  example  of  Cassius  giving  way  to  the  same 
influences,  and  the  unfortunate  consequences  produced ;  and, 
in  the  sentiment  of  Messala,  the  saying  of  Cicero  is  rede- 
livered after  proof  of  its  truth — *  error  shows  to  the  apt 
thoughts  of  men  the  things  that  are  not.'  Thb  imagination, 
which  served  for  all,  and  did  not  point  to  any  one  thing, 
certainly  had  been  created  only  of  unhappy  results,  and 
ruined  its  conceivers. 

Before  parting  for  the  battle  field,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
take  leave  of  each  other.  Cassius  makes  up  his  mind  to  kill 
himself.  He  asks  Brutus  what  he  has  determined  to  do,  in 
case  the  battle  goes  against  them.  Brutus  speaks  against 
suicide  as  Cassius  had  formerly  argued  in  favour  of  it.  He 
says: — 

Even  by  tho  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  vhich  I  did  blame  Cato  for  tho  death 
Which  ho  did  give  himsolf ;  (1  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life) ;  arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  tho  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

This  reasoning  is  taken  entirely  in  sense,  and  partly  word  for 
word,  from  tlic  sjiccch  given  to  Brutus  on  tlie  same  occasion 
by  Plutai'ch.  The  biographer,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  agi-cH: 
with  Brutus,  but  thought  that  it  was  cowardice  in  a  man 
not  to  give  uj)  life  and  seek  death  at  his  own  convenience. 
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It  is  curious  tliat  Shakspere,  in  the  siicccli  of  to  be  or  not 
to  be,  which  he  gives  to  Hamlet,  and  where  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  his  own  sentiments,  contradicts,  in  words  as 
well  as  ideas,  the  tliought  of  the  Roman  tliat  it  was  cowardly  to 
kill  oneself.  Hamlet  does  not  doubt  there  is  anyone  who  would 
not  rid  himself  of  his  misfortunes  if  death  was  the  end. 
According  to  Shakspere,  our  religion  has  made  us  cowards 
from  the  hope  of  a  future  state,  as  the  idea  of  a  god  would 
have  deprived  Brutus  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  himself. 
Shakspere  makes  Brutus  give  way  to  the  taunts  of  the 
unbelieving  Cassius,  while  Plutarch  more  naturally  makes 
Brutus  state  at  once  that  he  was  of  a  contrary  mind  to  his 
former  opinion  on  suicide,  which  made  him  condemn  the  act 
in  another,  but  which  he  found  untenable  when  placed 
himself  in  the  same  situation.  Cassius  did  not  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  meeting  anywhere  hereafter,  if  they  w^ere  not 
to  meet  alive  after  the  battle.  That  was  consistent  with  his 
faith  as  it  was  in  Epicurus,  but  not  with  the  stoical  philosophy, 
the  religion,  or  even  character  of  Brutus,  as  given  by 
Shakspere  himself,  when  he  makes  him  say  to  Cassius : — 

No,  Cassius,  no ;  think  not,  thou  noblo  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     Rut  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  Ides  of  March  begun. 

Here  he  assents  to  the  doctrine  of  Cassius,  Hamlet,  and 
Shakspere,  that  a  great  mind  will  not  put  up  with  misfor- 
tunes— and  casting  off  the  idea  of  a  disposer  of  events,  hr 
does  not  speak  of  submitting  to  Providence : — 

For  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take. 
For  ever  and  for  ever  farewell,  Cassius  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  wo  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos.     For  ever  and  for  ever  farewell,  Brutus  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed; 
If  not,  *tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.     Why  then,  lead  on.     O  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known.     Come,  ho.     Away. 

Now  nearly  the  whole  of  thib  si)ecch  is  SJiuksJperc't:,  a*  nearly 
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as  the  whole  of  the  preceding  one  was  Plutarch's.  Simkspere 
omits,  in  the  first  speech,  the  acknowleilmrient  of  a  future  state 
— which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brutus  of  rhitarch — and  makes 
Brutus  and  Cassius  join  in  chorus  to  its  complete  disavowal. 
Brutusy  in  Plutarch,  when  he  has  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  himself,  says,  *  I  gave  up  my  life  for  my  country  in  the 
Ides  of  March,  for  the  which  I  shall  live  in  another  more 
glorious  world.  Cassius  fell  a  laughing  to  hear  what  he 
said.'  Now  what  can  be  more  determined  than  the  fiuth  of 
Brutus  in  a  future  state,  as  uttered  in  Plutarch ;  and  what 
more  marked  than  the  total  disregard  of  it  in  the  Brutus  of 
Shakspere  ?  Yet  up  to  that  point  Shakspere  followed,  more 
or  less,  authority — when  he  flatly  contradicted  it ;  and  why, 
except  to  serve  his  own  purpose?  Nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  sentiments  of  Shakspere  with  regard  to  a  future 
state ;  and  here  he  oflends  against  character,  and  against 
truth,  in  order  to  suppress  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own — 
and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Brutus  language  so  common  to 
himself,  in  denying  future  existence  and  making  the  extinc- 
tion of  identity  'everlasting.'  We  find  these  *  everlasting 
farewells,'  and  *  rests,'  often  repeated ;  and  the  reiterated  *  for 
ever  and  for  ever'  is  assuming  sacred  language,  with  regard 
to  eternity  and  future  life,  in  order  to  deny  it.  We  suspect 
that  Shakspere  broke  the  speech  of  Brutus,  and  introduced 
Cassius,  representing  the  calamities  of  life,  in  order  to  make 
Brutus  assent  to  it,  as  sufficient  reason  for  '  its  being  nobler' 
to  part  with  life  than  suffer  their  endurance.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Shakspere  was  directed  by  his  own  sentiments  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  he  brought  Brutus,  though  contrary 
to  the  fact ;  and  this  tendency,  so  apparent  in  the  one,  makes 
it  more  probable  what  it  was  on  the  other  point  of  contro- 
versy— involving,  not  only  an  allowance  to  commit  suicide, 
but  a  setting  aside  the  consideration  of  the  superintending 
Providence— on  which  the  argument  against  it  was  founded. 
Brutus  says  he  wishes  he  could  know  the  end  of  this  day's 
business ;  implving  that  their  ghosts,  presages,  and  augurs 
could  not  tell  them  anything  certain,  but  only  mislead  them. 
The  sentiment  of  Brutus  is  the  same  as  Henry  I  V.'s  about  see- 
ing into  futurity,  onlv  the  Christian  king  is  made  to  say  people 
would  commit  suicide  rather  than  go  on  with  life,  foreseemg 
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its  calamities.  Brutus  says  *  I  know  my  iiour  is  come ' 
when  he  prepares  for  self-destruction — not  exactly  the  words 
that  should  he  taken  from  tlie  Saviour  of  mankind  on  the 
awful  advent  of  his  own  sufferings  for  the  world,  to  be  put 
in  the  mouth  of  Brutus  on  such  an  occasion.  Strato  descnbes 
his  death: — 

For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 

A  courageous  conqueror !  and  no  coward  —  as  he  once 
thought  to  have  done  such  a  deed.  Knight  has  given  a 
'  supplementary  notice  to  the  Roman  plays,'  wliere,  speaking 
of  scene  3,  activ.,  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  quotes 
Coleridge — ^  I  know  of  no  part  of  Shakspere  that  more 
impresses  on  me  the  belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman 
than  this  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.'  This  lan- 
guage has  been  called  idolatry — some  critic,  we  believe, 
says  *  blasphemous.*  Mr.  Knight,  with  whom,  therefore, 
Coleridge  is  an  especial  favourite,  exc(KHled  liis  original. 
Coleridge,  with  his  transcendental  Germnii  views,  miglit 
think  genius  an  emanation  of  divinity,  and,  therefore,  super- 
human. It  was  no  more  than  the  hero  worship  of  Carlyle. 
But  servile  idolatry  we  should  say  was  Mr.  Knight's  lan- 
guage, who  requires  a  blind  woi*ship  of  Shakspere,  and  who 
would  bring  his  poet  down  from  the  reverence,  which  all 
men  have  for  that  which  is  superior  to  tliem  and  above  their 
capacities,  to  the  low  idolatry  which  requires  the  object  to 
be  worshipped  in  conformity  to  received  notions  of  religion. 
None  join  a  higher  admiration  of  Shaksj)ere  for  wliat  lie  is 
than  we  do,  but  we  would  prefer  reason  to  faitli  in  the  esti- 
mation of  humanity — we  would  not  have  a  false  religion  or 
worship  of  Shakspere.  We  think  that  what  is  bad  in  religion 
must  have  the  effect  upon  its  followers  of  accommodating- 
them  to  its  errors.  We  do  not  propose  a  work  of  excision, 
but  that  people  may  see  the  relative  trutli  of  things.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  represent  Shakspere*s  obscenity  as  de- 
eeiicy,  but  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  his  irreJigion  is 
reverence  of  sacred  things.  It  would  be  absurd  as  an  apo- 
h)«ry  to  say  that  the  obscenity  was  not  Shaks])ere's,  it  be- 
loriLced  to  tlu!  characters,  as  it  is  to  allege  that  the  irreligion 
is  not  the  author's,  but  the  characters'.     Bowdler  has  done 
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for  the  offences  of  Shakspere  against  decency  what  the  Rev. 
Charles  Knight,  as  'Eraser'  facetiously  calls  him,  mi^cht 
with  truth  and  honesty  have  done  for  the  irreligion  of  Shak- 
spere, had  he  thought  it  necessary  to  profit  by  the  labour  of 
Bowdler,  which  he  nas  passed  unnoticed.  But  Mr.  Knight, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  contrary,  making  himself  a  judge, 
calling  the  matter  into  question,  setting  himself  against 
such  high  authorities  as  Warburton,  Johnson,  and  Gmord, 
and  apparently  wishing  to  impose  upon  the  public  where 
their  highest  interests  are  at  stake  —  requires  the  subject 
to  be  examined,  which  is  much  more  easily  debated  than 
the  textual  interference  of  a  Bowdler.  Warburton  and 
Johnson  have  noticed  as  little  as  possible  the  offences  of 
Shakspere  against  religion ;  they  have  entered  their  protest 
against  them  generally,  that  the  public,  if  they  saw  them, 
might  be  led  by  their  authority  and  not  by  Shakspere's. 
The  bishop  and  the  doctor  probably  thought  it  was  better 
not  to  pomt  out  passages  and  make  objections  in  detail ; 
plays  were  not  fitting  places  to  argue  points  of  religion ; 
the  public  would  not  see  them  or  were  forewarned  against 
them ;  but  the  Rev.  Charles  Knight  steps  in  where  angels 
feared  to  tread,  and  recommends  them  to  the  public.  The 
Rubicon  being  passed,  those  who  sec  the  danger  and  defend 
iIk.'  truti),  may  be  excused  taking  upon  themselves  some 
risks  in  fighting  its  battle. 
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That  the  religious  lunatic  and  the  lover  are  of  imagination 
all  compact,  we  find  exemplified  in  this  play.  Not  only  do 
the  lovers  talk  the  greatest  extravagance  in  cxpresAin^  tlicir 
attachment  to  each  other  whilst  they  have  thoughts  of 
remaining  upon  earth,  but  tliey  transfer  their  faiui  to  a 
future  state  where  they  are  to  continue  it — almost  the  only 
instance  in  Shaks])ere's  plays,  and  probably  conceived  l)y 
him  to  be  the  fair  right  of  the  poet — third  in  the  triumvirate 
of  midsummer  night  dreamers. 

Antony  does  speak  like  a  madman  of  his  love. 

Ant    Let  Homo  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  wiiic  arch 
Of  the  rangM  empire  fall !  hero  is  my  space ; 
Kinj^drmis  arc  clay  ;  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  1)east  as  man ;  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus,  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't ;  in  which,  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
Wo  stand  up  peerless. 

In  a  strain  of  materialism  he  points  at  the  want  of  diifc'ivnco, 
rather  than  its  reality,  between  man  and  tho.  animals  of  the 
earth  ;  and  all  the  nobleness  of  life,  about  which  there  is  so 
much  dispute,  and  which  Cliristians  say  consists  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  was,  with  Antony,  a  kiss.  The 
nobleness  of  life,  \^hich  was  denied  by  the  Duke  of  Vienna, 
*  thou  art  not  noble,'  in  not  admitting  its  immortality — and 
shewing  its  mortality  common  with  tlie  rest  of  things,  is  here 
ridiculed  in  a  kiss.  Space,  the  only  idea  we  have  of  eternity, 
infinity,  immortality,  is  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  ki^. 
Language,  which  might  befit  a  prophet  speaking  of  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  in  compjirison  witli  the  hopes  of  futu- 
rity, is  made  the  mcjans  of  comparing  past,  present,  and  the 
future  with  a  momentary  embrace . 
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The  omnipoteiice  of  loTe,  the  fate  of  the  play,  which 
destroys  all  other  will  in  Antony,  is  thus  delivered  in  the 
berinning  as  the  conception  of  future  eyents.  However 
unuke  reality,  however  strange,  this  is  the  reality,  and  next 
the  supernatural  steps  in  as  the  &te,  which  tries  to  foresee  the 
causes  and  prophecy  the  events  resulting  from  them.  Char- 
niian  says  to  the  Soothsayer : — 

Is  this  the  mftn  f^Is't  you,  sir,  that  know  things  ? 

Sooth,    In  nature's  infinite  book  of  Secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Here  is  a  person  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  prescience, 
the  foundation  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  ex- 

Elained  by  Warwick  to  King  Henry  IV.    The  Soothsayer 
imself  makes  it  a  question  of  things,  and  of  matter. 
When  Charmian  says : — 

Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortone. 
Sooth,    I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may 
do  homage. 

Is  not  this  in  ridicule  of  the  old  women  among  the  Jews, 
who  were  said  to  have  produced  their  prophets  after  the 
time  of  child-bearing,  particularly  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist?  Was  it  not,  also,  a  reflection  on  the 
Saviour  himself,  said  to  be  expected,  and  to  whom  Herod 
was  said  to  wish  to  do  homage  : 
Charmian,  on  some  sarcasm  of  the  Soothsayer,  says  :— 

Oat,  fool  I  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Whicli  showed  the  temper  of  Shakspere  towards  such 
offenders,  and  his  idea,  which  ranked  prophets,  soothsayen, 
and  witches  together.  Enobarbus  says  their  fortunes  will 
be  drunk  to  night  He  was  a  sturdy  warrior,  an  honest 
soldier,  but  given  to  the  vice  to  which  all  the  characters 
of  the  play  have  an  addiction— excessive,  hard  drinking. 
These  are  traits  of  character,  drawn,  we  should  say,  rather 
from  Shakspere  and  his  times,  than  naturally  belonging  to 
all  the  Romans.  We  should  say,  therefore,  that  Shakspere 
wrote  it  in  the  character  of  Shakspere,  not  to  suit  the  charac- 
ters of  Enobarbus,  Augustus,  Lepidus,  Pompey,  Antony, 
and  Cleopatra. 
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We  do  not  think  h  revercnlkil  in  Sh&ksjpere  gtring  prayers 
and  ament  to  Charmiao  and  Iras,  thongn  they  be  adciroBsed 
to  the  goddetff  Jms,  mixed  up,  as  they  wte,  with  ffnm 
olwoenity. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  speech  of  EaobtrbBfl  rerercntial  on 
the  deftth  of  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife.  It  is  ft  speech  the  senti- 
ment of  which  towards  the  Creator  ftnd  pteserver  of  man- 
kind we  have  often  noticed  in  Shakspere. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  gire  the  gods  a  thsnkftil  ssorifisew  When  it 
pleaseih  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a  bmhi  from  hiniy  ft  Sihoirs  to 
man  the  tailors  of  the  oarth;  oomforting  therein^  that  when  old 
robes  are  worn  oat,  there  are  members  to  make  new. 

Ani.  Mach  is  breeding; 

Which,  nke  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  bat  life, 
And  not  a  serpeat^s  poison. 

The  idea  of  eqnivocal  generation,  as  it  is  called,  or  sdf- 
producing  things. 

Cleopatra  ridieules  oaths  *  shaking  the  gods ;  and  speaks  of 
their  loves  in  the  style  Antony  did  of  the  kiss,  eternity  and 
tlie  race  of  heaven  in  themselves  and  their  dalliance,  which 
seems  rather  more  than  poetical  divinity  brought  down  to 
humanity. 

Antony  says : — 

Hear  me,  Queen : 
The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  awhile. 

Lepidus  says  of  his  faults : — 

I  must  not  think  there  ore 
Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness. 
His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  ;  hereditary, 
Kather  than  purchased ;  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

This  is  the  defence  of  necessity. 

Pompey  (in  the  society  of  Menecrates  and  Menes,  two 
pu^tes)  says : — 

If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  d^ds  of  justest  men. 

Men*  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 


Pom.    W]hll6  Ufa  Hre  HMWi  to  ilMir  «kh>Mj  <fec«)^s 
The  thing  w»  0119  Ibn 

lf«ti.    We,  ignorant  of  onrfldves, 
Beg  oftdfi  6\xt  d^ihi  Iblifm,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny'  hi  t6if  6itt  g66(f ;  66  Md  W  pVbtt, 
By  losing  <sf  Otif  (It^yatt. 

The  moral  of  thb  if^  dtfit  We  ntod  Aoi  pi^jf  ft»  w6  A)  not  ^et 

what  we  ask  flMy  netther  do  we  know  whHt  fd  ask  ^r. 

According  t»  ^hht  Ptmpff  thought  of  titxmVf  the  gods 

were  not  iost;  in  t&6  coming  confert  his  6tiaite  suoeumbed. 

Thus  ShaJKspere  introduces  retigion  geawafly  to  prove  its 

inutility. 

jsnOm  xsrery  cimv 

He  says  of  CleofNitra : — 

For  Tile«i  things^ 
Become  t^emsettes  m  &er.  tihat  the  holy  priests 
M«Bs  hdr  Wh«A  l&tf  tr  rig^. 

Cleo(>atnr  sayfti  :— 

Weus6 
^o  day  the  dead  are  wetL 

Pompey  caills  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  'chief 
factors  for  the  gods.^ 

£nobarba»  says  o^  the  rccoaciliatioD,  by  marriage,  of 
Octavia  to  Antony,  between  him  and  AngMltis  ;-^ 

If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  nnity,  I  tf&t\A  nf6§  prtV(fh«My. 

He  says  OotaTiais  of  a  *  holy,  eold,  and  still  oonYeniation' — 
qualities  which  Shakspere  makes  go  together. 
Lepidus  says  :— 

Your  serpent  o(  ti^gyfl  ii  IMd  HtfW  df  y&xf  iMd^  t>y  the  operation 
of  your  sun :  so  is  your  crocodile. 

Here  we  have  equivocal  generation  still  more  plainly 
expressed.     Antony  says  of  it : — 

It  is  shaped^  sir,  tfte Hmflfj  Mid Hi^nM  Or<»ad  as  it  hath  breadth : 
it  is  just  wymjgb  kAHhi,  ixti  ftioirM^  with  OH  orwtt  trtgittm  i  it  lives  by 
that  which  nourish!)^  H ;  tad  ike  etettveiM  Ottee  <mt  of  k»  it  trans- 
migrates. 

Thift   hi   pMfeso]>IKcalv  and  hi    ridicute    of    pfaita^c^cal 
description.     Octavia  says  '  the  god»  w91  tli66k  Aer  prkfdts,* 

2f2 
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having  to  pray  for  her  husband  and  her  brotho*,  whose 
interests  are  opposed.    Caesar  says  to  her: — 

Chesr  your  beart. 
Be  yoa  not  troabled  with  the  time,  whidi  drives 
O'er  your  oonteni  these  strong  neoessities; 
Bat  let  determin'd  thhigs  to  destiny 
Hold  onbewail'd  their  way.    Wekome  to  Bone. 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.    Yoa  are  abos*d 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thoaght ;  and  the  high  gods. 
To  do  yoa  Jostice,  make  their  ministers 
Of  osy  and  those  that  lore  yoa.    Best  of  oomfiwt; 
And  ever  weloome  to  as. 

Thus  can  the  irreligious  talk  to  the  reli^ous,  and  all  parties 
claim  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  anddirt  their  nentrality  and 
the  course  of  events. 

Materially  and  characteristically  do  Canidius  and  Scams 
speak  of  events  as  the  ruin  of  Antony.  Antony's  lunacy  in 
love  becomes  a  sad  reality.  Antony,  in  his  misfortunes, 
admits  the  power  which  he  confessed  in  his  prosperity.  He 
speaks  of  it  in  comparison  with  any  higher  power,  in  the 
same  tone  of  impiety  as  a  heathen— which  Shakspere  says  of 
Christians — as  lago  said  Othello  was  moved  by  Desdemona. 

Ant.  0*er  my  spirit 

Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'et ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Still  of  fortune  he  says : — 

Fortune  knows. 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Cleopatra — 

Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Enobarbus  says : — 

Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason. 

I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike. 

Cleopatra  says  to  the  messenger  of  Augustus^  partly  in 
reverence,  partly  in  irony : — 
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He  is  a  Gk>d^  and  knows 
What  is  most  right. 

AnL    Now  gods  and  deTils! 

O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan^  to  ontroar 
The  homed  lierd  I 

This  ridicukB  the  Psalms  of  David.  Put  id  the  mouth  of  a 
pagaiii  Antony,  instead  of  David,  makes  it  worse;  and  used 
by  Shakspere  in  conjunction  with  his  &vourite  joke  on  the 
honisof  cuckoldsimiJces  theprofimationstiUgreay^  John- 
son says,  'It  is  not  without  pity  and  indigi^on  that  the 
reader  of  this  great  poet  meets  so  often  nmh  this  low  jest, 
which  is  too  much  a  ravourite  to  be  left  out  of  dtfaer  mirth 
or  fury/  It  is  probable  that  his  indignation  was  excited 
here,  as  it  was  at  the  impiety  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  on  account  of  religion  bang  made  the  medium  of 
the  jest. 

Knight  charges  commentators  with  '  distorting  Shakspere 
into  indeticacv.'  On  the  passage  just  above,  ue  occasion 
of  the  remark,  Mr.  Knight  seems  justified  in  it.  But  it 
cannot  be  generally  said,  particularly  in  this  play,  that  they 
were  under  any  necessity,  except  judging  fi!om  the  character 
of  Shakspere  and  his  writings,  ot  '  (Sstorting  him  into  inde- 
licacy,' any  more  than  distorting  what  Mr.  Knight  mieht 
call  reverential  pa8sa|;es  into  irreverence.  It  is  onlv  in  uiis 
instance  that  Mr.  Knight  mentions  Shakspere's  indelicacy, 
in  order  to  attack  his  commentators  and  defisnd  him  from 
the  charge,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  suppose  he  was  as  ftee 
from  it  as  fi!om  irreverence.  But  in  the  matter  of  distortion, 
in  the  way  of  metamorphosing  irreligion  into  religion,  we 
c^ould  say  Mr.  Knight  had  proved  a  master  in  the  art. 

AnL    The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes 
In  oar  own  filth ;  £op  onr  clear  jadgments,  make  as 
Adore  our  errors,  laagh  at  as  while  we  stmt 
To  onr  oonfdsion. 

My  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orhs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  helL 

He  says  he  will  send  to  darkness  hie  enemies,  and  of  the  tears 
of  his  friends,  tiiat  they  make  ^  grace  grow/  To  Scams,  on 
the  entrance  of  Cleopatra,  he  says :— 


To  ibb  iTNt  w^mmim9M9«i^ 

We  use  such  languago  to  Deity,  Cla^tr^  tmawers  in  the 
samfe  slrabjj  '  liord  »f  Lords  !  O  infinite  virtue' — a  mcxle 
of  expression  wo  lue  %ovBl4Ji  the  divi[iity~-£hrtstian  ratlicr 
tlian  pajnin  spcakin<; — and  here  the  aUiibatea  aru  t^^ivcn  to  a 
gina-    iti*  hW  of  <ii«ilii«ad  hi;  givw  in  prtuaii^  ^twue  --^ 

lie  hMh  fcwgkt  ko-dk^, 
A>  if  K  god  im  haU  of  niMikuid  iaid 

Enobopbua  eommita  suicide  in  remorae  for  liaring  left 
Antony  and  gone  «¥cr  to  Attgastas.  Aiitony  prepares  lo 
do  tke  etune  on  suaptcioD  timl  Cleopotra  haa  betrayed  Ihih  to 
CaisBi*.    He  eays  ;— 

Oh,  eun,  tby  upHso  >hdl  I  eeo  do  mote ; 
Fortone  aud  Anion)'  psrt  here,  even  hero 

Do  %o  shuke  bonds. 

aim  in  his  eimefn  pf  fitrtune,  )i*  JlUtens  jo  Jtdond*,  Mod 
biivMii  to  pofi  degtiirtiaf-   On  %w  »9e)wet  ie  m^  >«• 


fii.' 


Wboi  'ba  kewf  pf  tbe  repqiitfd  qutcid?  of  Cteop^tn,  be  h 
h  tbs  nWmiitQ  af  Rwaeo  mAo  sst  befatg^  dead. 
I)eaAth«nt 
.    DewL 

Ml  t^  SMlAiM^ 
Sb^qp^n  A^  lueitvtMji&iT  intTBdaeoe  the  Ailore  itafe  of 
Ibe  beMfcn  pe0s — iteanvot  oe  9d4  iQv^lrbi^bjaMiefam' 
more  thaa  tfceiiv,  «u<}i  lev  his  wUeb  «««  remiiMd  fo 
Christian  times  to  ba  af  anoAer  ciiamekr.  Tka  mtroduc- 
tion  of  1^  rfiadea  b^w  Is  tb^eJ^  smtable  o%Aj  to  tbe 
character  of  the  age  In  wfaich  6ie  psnQU  ?Po)^>  Antony, 
who  seems  tc  hftT^  rEWOaised  ajl  hope  vneP  be  thought 
Cleopatra  th  lytfMthfii)  to  him,  «n  baviofi  cf  ber  deadi  out 
of  love  to  him,  gives  way  to  all  UwiUnuonaf  bope.  He  who 
lud  imei  w«tytbH^  #Jit»  4bJs«s  ap  inmionwity  of  apim 
ti)  hifl  W«,  W  tW  fwiywAt  «cuil»,  as  b«  bid  ««t  it  iuovc 
this  world,  the  other,  ouer  bw>gf^  4a4  dAtfll-     Ue  i»ys  --^ 
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I  will  oMafce  thee,  deepatra,  mod 
Weep  for  mj  pardon.    So  it  mast  be.  lor  now 
At  length  is  torture : — Since  the  toieh  as  oat^ 
hm  down,  and  straj  no  farther :  Now  all  labour 
Man  what  it  does:  yea^  Tarjr  fioroe  ewtangjiea 
Itself  with  strength :  Seal  then,  and  all  Is  done. — 
£rQBip-<-I  come,  mj  qnaea  i-^Eros !— fitnj  for  me : 
Where  seals  do  eeaea  on  flowen,  well  hand  In  hand, 
And  with  oar  spriihtly  port  malLD  the  ghoila  gaie : 
Dido  and  her  ^neap  snail  want  troops, 
4jid  all  the  haant  be  oaihEi.-^Come,  Eros,  JSros! 

jEVtn.    What  woqld  n»7  lord? 

ilal.  6inoe  Qeopatradied, 

Z  haye  liT'd  in  aaoh  dishonoar,  that  the  gods 
Belest  mj  basanesB.    I,  that  with  mw  sword 
Qoarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptnne's  back 
With  sMps  made  cities,  condemn  myseu  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  bj  her  death,  our  Cesar  tells, 
'  I  am  ^onqneror  of  myself.' 

It  16  only  on  acooont  of  her  death,  for  he  has  just  heard  it. 
Eros  kiUs  himself  rather  than  Antony. 

AmL  Thfloe  nobler  than  mys^t 

Thou  teaoheat  me^  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  then  4x>ald'st  not.    Hy  qneen  and  Eios 
Have,  bj  their  braye  instmction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  wiU  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  Into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.    Oome  then;  and  Eros 
Thy  master  dies  thyscholar ;  to  do  thus  IFallmgtm  hktiwrd. 
I  leam'd  of  thee.    How  t  not  yet  dead  ?  not  dead  ?«- 
The  guard  ? — ^ho  1—0,  deapatch  me. 

Hehasaaidf  shall  he  be  less  noble  than  she  is?  andhehere 
again  repeats  that  it  is  nobler  not  to  be  than  to  be.  Even 
the  gods  are  made  to  tiiink  it  besenees  in  liTing,  and  Csesar 
is  to  say,  what  has  been  said  as  the  encomiom  of  Bratos, 
that  he  was  conmieror  of  hinisel£  He  speaks  as  Claudio 
did  to  his  sister  of  meeting  death,  aa  a  bridi^^room,  and  puts 
it  to  the  proof. 

AnL    Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  Fate 
To  graoe  it  with  yoar  sorrows.    Bid  that  waloome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.    Take  me  ap. 
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I  have  M  yon  lA  «R7  ■!•  BOW,  good  friHids ; 
And  luMO  a  J  Ikaaki  m  alL 

dm.   OlhoBOn, 
Bon  «Im  gnol  iptee  IhoB  noiv^  to  t— dvldfaif 
ThoTtrylqf iteioo'th'voridl    OJMmjt 


It  win  not  bo  naoflMiiy  to  contiiiiie  qpotiqg  dMfar  altmiola 
■poechoi  on  lore  nnd  ooioide.  BnfloMnt  to  tMr^  llwir  no- 
Hf^ thoir  fiite b nkbi;  ash  wno  Aeir  allmdlnf  dMho- 
nmiing^ooitiitlMironljooinfiirtoftdieliitMdoBd,  Wm 
Siflir  idiffion  n  fiusL  oho  WKnu  it  ihwiM  bo  nooomBBdiod  in 


liftfa^  him  up  to  hoATW ;  but  this  ii  the  hope  ad  fidA  of 
look;  the  0117  oortab^  ii  to  die  in  the  joj  of  IIIb^  whrt 
WM  life  to  hioif  n  !□»•  If  it  oodd  raton  die  nhboig  Bfti 
or  dead  ghe  bun  another  Hft^  and  if  her  relighm  promind 
■ooh  a  vegeneratkni^  or  aooh  a  ieiiiReotion---tiMn  iiwd  ihi 
devote  hg  lipa  to  hii  oontinnal  aerfioe>  NovdoeaShakipen 
forget  to  make  tier  r«l  at  the  powen,  thoiq^  ahe  knows  her 
inyectiyes  to  be  as  inefficacious  as  her  prayers.  Antonv  dica^ 
prodaimine  the  nobler  part  to  act  is  suicide — ^that  it  is  base 
andcowanuy  to  die  in  any  other  way  than  by  selMestmction. 
All  commentators  have  agreed  in  the  pains  Shakspere  has 
taken  in  making  Antony  the  hero  of  tne  play;  we  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  he  would  have  given  him  reiterated 
sentiments  contrary  to  his  own,  but  rather  that  he  studied  to 
make  them  pass  with  his  audience,  when  their  more  simple 
enunciation  might  not  have  recommended  him  in  his  hero  to 
a  Christian  wond. 

Iras,    Bojal  Egypt  1    Empress  I 

Char,    Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Oleo.    No  more  Imt  in  a  woman,  and  commanded 
Bj  Bacii  poor  passion  as  tlie  maid  that  mUks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares ! — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  iniarioos  gods : 
To  tdll  them  that  this  world  did  eanal  theirs, 
'Till  thej  had  stolen  onr  Jewel.    All's  bat  naught. 
Faience  is  sottish,  and  impatienoe  does 
Become  a  dog  tliat's  mad.    Then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  deaUi, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us?  how  do  you,  women  ? 
Wiiat,  what  ?    Good  cheer !    Why,  how  now,  Charm  ian  i 
My  noble  girls ! — ah,  women,  women ;  loolc. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  'tis  out-^Qood  sirs,  talce  heart. 
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We'll  bury  him ;  and  then  what's  braTe,  what's  noble, 

Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fisshioo, 

And  make  Death  proud  to  take  ns.    Gome  awaj ; 

This  ease  of  that  hnge  spirit  now  is  eold. 

Ah,  women,  women  7  eome,  we  ha^e  no  friend 

Bnt  resolution  and  the  bridbst  end. 

The  above  elaborate  defence  of  suicide  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Cleopatra.    The  audience  are  asked,  asitwere,  to  excuse  a 
deed  which  might  be  repugnant  to  their  prindples,  but 
which  she  gives  argument  to  opinion  in  ftvour  of,  not  ¥rith- 
out  philosophical  reflection  on  her  equality  with  all  man- 
kind, even  in  the  strength  of  her  passions,  and  not  with- 
out some  impiety  towarcb  heaven.    Whatever  she  was  above 
a  woman  in  possessing  Antony,  she  is  now  no  more — her 
life,  her  religion,  her  hope,  her  faith,  are  taken  away  in  him. 
This  produces  Uie  reflection  that  she  was  not  only  superior 
to  everything  on  earth,  but  to  eveiything  o£Fered  to  man, 
here  and  hereafter,  on  the  part  of  heaven.    The  general  con- 
clusion is,  *  all*s  but  naueht' — the  nothing  of  Macbeth — and 
the  consequence  that,  without  hope,  patience  is  sottish,  and 
impatience  is  becoming  those  who  are  oeprived  of  their  reason ; 
they  have  cause  to  stay  in  this  world  who  have  lost  all  hope, 
and  whose  patience  can  only  result  from  stupidity,  bereft  of 
their  senses  in  another  way.    This  heathen  woman  has  none 
of  the  fears  of  after  death— -death  must  come,  we  have  to 
face  it  and  its  dreads,  whether  we  meet  it  or  it  meets  us.    In 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  Cleopatra  represents  it,  not  as  a  sin,  but 
makmg  the  person,  or  gOKl,  whose  office  it  is  to  give  death, 
proud  in  bemg  deprived  of  it  by  a  woman  after  so  noble  a 
fashion.  The  want  of  which  resolution  was  the  characteristic 
of  Hamlet,  and  turned  him  from  his,  but  not  Cleopatra  from 
her  enterprise.  The  same  praise  is  accorded  to  suicide  in  Der- 
cetas's  account  to  Caesar  of  Antony's  death.  Caesar  is  made 
to  think  that  evidence  of  pity  would  meet  with  the  rebuke  of 
the  gods,  as  if  vengeance  only,  and  not  mercy,  was  their 
attribute.    Agrippa  says  nature  compels  us,  though  he  thinks 
it  extraordinary,  as  we  are  the  authors  of  what  we  lament. 
Agrippa,  too,  pays  Antony  the  compliment  we  mentioned  be- 
fore, almost  equal  to  the  praise  of  Brutus. 

Au^tus  appeak  to  necessity — either  himself  or  Antony 
must  have  fallen.    He  laments — 
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tlaNconcUeiibLa,  eLouM  ha*e  dlriilMI 
Ov  (Miiialiiois  U>  thit. 

Cbo.    M7  dMolstioa  does  bosfn  ^  oakr 

A  batter  lifi- ;  'iam  p^hrf  to  Iw  Cninr  1 

Not  boiDg  fortune,  lie's  but  foMiuie's  knavp. 

A  mioUlcr  of  bcr  viU,  and  It  te  ffrwt 

To  Jo  that  thing  Uiat  ends  all  otbir  dveds ; 

Which  shacldca  acciJents,  and  bolt^  up  changv ; 

WKkh  Bleeps,  and  nerer  palates  more  the  dnng ; 

Tfao  beggar's  oarta,  «nd  Cntm^ 

Tlio  same  conclusion  as  in  the  Duke's  speech  to  Claudfi^- 

iiot  tLc  deegtation  wbiob    makes   us    repentant,    svdui^  1 1 

fiettcT  life   in  reformalicu)  of   the  old    odc,  or  in  a  fuun 

Btale  of  existence.     'Tis  paltry  to  be  great,    '  bectuuc  ■• 

«rc   not  ouraelvesj'   we  amnot  be,   we  are   not  mWtft 

of  ourselTes,  we  bave  not  &ee-will,  we  are  net    fiirtM 

herself,  we  sre  her  tool  and  fool,  as  we  have  been  told  </ 

other  CBnses — we  are  ministers  of  other  wills,  we  have 

of  our  own.     We  are  all  equally  ignoble,  as  the  Duke  said 

beeiHisc  nursed  by  the  same  baseness.     Nothing  can  be  im 

nercssjtarian  and  material,  while  again  suicide  is  glorified. 

gfte  tells  the  messenger  from  Ctesar  she  is  '  his  forlunt': 
vassal/  Prerontcd  stabbing  herself  by  Proculeitis,  who  telb 
hCT  she  is  rclieTcd,  she  says  :■— 

WbU,  d  death  too,  thai  rub  oar  doga  of  looguudi  i 
Wlier«  M-t  thou,  death  ? 
Como  hither,  come :  oh  couu,  and  t«kc  ft  QiiMo 
Worth  luuij  babes  and  luiggarB. 

Sir,  I  vill  mt  no  moitt,  I'll  not  (Irink,  tit : 
If  idle  talV  will  once  be  uecessarj, 
111  sot  •leap  oeidiBr.      TUa  uortal  hoUM  J'U  nun, 
PaOMWBlMtbseMB. 

She  BBjB  to  Dolabella  :— 

NUare  wanU  stuS 
To  Ti«  Btnnge  forms  with  biicj,  jet  t'  imagine 
A>  A^teaj,  «ere  natnre'B  piece  'gainst  b/acj, 
Coulemniag  shailaw*  tfnite. 

Shadows  arc  the  &ncy  of  material  things,  as  iitia^naliou  i^ 
of  humanity,  which,  as  Macbeth  said,  was  Ihc  iHiadow  of 
matter.     In  alt  the  above  of  Clcopalra  we  can  only  sec  a 
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mixtiu^  of  impiety  ^d  materialum.    She  speaks  of  her 
fuUeo  conditioQ  as  the  'aflhes  of  my  chance.' 

OKm.    ^  WNcdi  lae,  9M09  be  uprds  me, 
(Pbit  J  oWld  not  be  noble  te  nysell 
Bat  haplp  thee,  CharouaiL 

Iras.    Finish,  good  lady.    The  bright  day  is  done, 

Ap4  w9  are  for  the  dark 

Again  it  is  d^vered  In  the  question  of  to  be  of  not  to  be 
— >4hat  k  is  nobler  not  to  be.  It  may  be  said  that  Hamlet 
vas  perpetually  wording  himself  fimn  his  enterprises,  actions, 
saad  resolutions.  Not  so  CSeopatra  and  her  giris.  Cleo- 
patra is  a  sort  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  yAo  makes  not 
only  powers,  but  their  servants,  faithless  to  their  trusts. 
DolabeUa  informs  her  of  the  into^tions  of  Caesar,  that  she 
may  make  the  best  use  of  her  ^me : — 

Madam,  as  tkereto  sworn,  by  yonr  copimand, 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey. 

She  says  of  the  Clowu  who  brings  ber  the  asp  i-^— 

Let  Ub  eone  In.    What  poor  an  instrument 
May  do  a  mMe  deed  I-^He  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolation's  {ilaeM,  and  I  h»r^  nothing 
Of  woman  In  cm  ;  new  from  head  to  foot 
I'm  marble  eenstants  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  ef  mfne. 

When  Cleopatra  asks  him  of  the  asp,  ^  Will  it  eat  me  Y — 

Clown,  Yon  muiA  npt  think  .mo  so  simple,  but  I  know  the  devil 
hiq)«elf  vUl noteat  a  womfva:  I  know tliat  a  woman  isadish for 
the  gods,  if  the  devil  d^qss  her  l»o^  3at,  tnMjj  these  same  whoreson 
devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  tMr  WQmWp  iK>r  in  every  ten  that 
they  make,  the  devils  mar  five* 

The  idea  is  that  the  devils  would  npt  d^ooxi  a  woouuu  out  of 
courtesy  they  would  save  her^-4hat  both  gods  and  devib 
are  subjects  to  sensual  afioc^Qi^^^at  the  gods  would  get 
hold  of  the  women,' if  the  dsTils  did  not  anticipate  them. 
The  truth  tbat,  though  Uie  eods  make  women  for  their  own 
uses,  the  devils  share  half,  is  the  impiety  usually  given  to 
every  clown.  It  cannot  be  said,  in  excuse,  that  such  was 
the  pa^au  superstiUou  concerning  the  eods. 
Sna^pere,  by  introdueiog  the  devib,  has  made  it  modern 
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religion ;  he  has,  from  Scripture  and  the  yerrion  cf  tlie  age, 
seen  afterwards  in  Milton,  shown  that  the  ^ood  and  the  evil 
powers  were  perpetually  in  conflict,  disturbing  tlie  creation, 
and  marring  its  results.  The  objects  of  dispute^  as  thej  were 
to  the  sons  of  Qoi,  he  has  supposed  to  be  the  dav^ters* 
of  men. 

Cleopatra  prepares  to  die,  not  with  any  humility,  bat  in  her 
robe  and  crown,  as  she  met  Antony  on  the  Cydnosi,  when  she 
represented  the  Queen  of  Love.  She  did  not  think  Yeani 
would  be  iealous  of  her,  but  was  going  to  the  gods  and  god- 
desses in  neaven  as  superior  to  them,  to  disposMss  them. 
This  is  not  religion,  but  the  mockery  of  it  Is  iu»t  the  belief 
ShakBpere's  ?  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  Antony's  or 
Cleopatra's.  It  is  fine  poetry  in  Shalsspere,  and  pride  of 
heart  in  Cleopatra,  which,  conscious  of  the  reality  of  its  &U, 
of  its  own  impotence,  bears  itself  up  against  earth  and  heayen, 
gods  and  men,  life  and  death. 

Cleo,    Give  me  mj  robe,  pat  on  mjr  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.    Now  no  more 
The  Jaice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick.    Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call,  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act.    I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Ciesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after-wrath.    Husband,  I  come ; 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  I 
I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 

I  give  to  baser  life.    So— have  you  done  ? 

Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 

Farewell,  kind  Charmian.    Iras,  long  farewell.        llras/alU, 

Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips?  dostfiidl? 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 

Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.    Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 

If  thus  thou  vanithest,  thou  toU'st  the  world. 

It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char,    Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I  may  say, 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep. 

Clco.  This  proves  me  base : — 

If  she  first  meets  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heav'n  to  have.     Come,  mortal  wretch. 
With  thy  sharp  tcoth  this  knot  intrinsicato 
Of  lite  at  once  untie  ;  poor  venomous  fool, 
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Be  angrj,  and  dispatch.    Oh,  coalds't  thou  speak, 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Ciesar  ass, 
Unpoliciedl 

Chat.    O  eastern  star  I 

OUo,  Peace,  peace! 

I)ost  thou  not  see  mj  babj  at  mjr  breast, 
That  sacks  the  nnrse  asleep  ? 

OAor.    O  breakl  0  break! 

OUo.    As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, 
O  Antony  I — ^Nay,  I  will  ti^e  thee  too. 
What,  should  I  stay [Dia. 

Char,    In  this  wild  world  ?  so,  ftre  thee  well. 
Now,  boast  thee.  Death;  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  nnparallel'd.    Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal  I    Your  crown's  awry ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play— — 

Yet  it  is  lanmaee  which,  with  some  alteration,  might  be  put 
in  the  monu  of  a  Christian,  in  the  certain^  of  salvation* 
This  makes  it  worse,  when  Antony  is  to  awaxe  from  death 
in  heaven  to  praise  her  siiicide---when  the  gods  are  re- 
proached as  only  eiving  good  to  purchase  the  enjoyment 
of  evil.  Her  suicide  is  to  prove  her  right  to  entitle  Antony 
her  husband.  What  a  qualification  for  die  favours  of  heaven. 
Thus  was  to  be  decided  the  question  in  the  Scriptures  to 
whom  belonged  the  man  who  had  died,  having  had  seven 
wives.  The  concluding  words  were  according  to  the  popular 
idea  of  all  times,  that  the  invisible  was  not  material,  that 
air  and  fire  parted  from  matter,  where  spiritual  immortality 
might  dwell. 

As  usual,  Shakspere  spreads  the  repast  of  death  more 
than  he  has  a  warrant  for :  six  have  died  in  this  play  by 
suicide.  If  precept  is  taught  by  example,  Antonv  and  Cleo- 
patra must  nave  been  written  in  euu^  of  self-slaughter. 
The  last  surviving  victim,  on  summing  up  the  catastrophe 
with  her  own  death,  cries  '  It  is  well  done.'  And  Caesar  says, 
as  Malcolm  did  of  Cawdor, '  Bravest  at  the  last ;'  and  hear- 
ing of  Cbarmian's  suicide,  says — *  O  noble  weakness.'  We 
cannot  hel{)  thinking,  therefore,  that  Shakspere,  in  this  play, 
did  solve  his  own  question,  and  thought  it  nobler  not  to  be 
than  to  be.  He  speaks  with  an  miergy  and  a  repetition 
which  betrays  himself. 
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Not  in  cimiilcter,  bat  dtlt  of  chAMCCer.  he  iMkA  fromen 
defend  and  praise,  as  well  as  prove,  the  de^  Whenm  we 
can  only  see  the  poet  in  speaking  of  a  fntniie  stated  and  noi 
the  moralist  didactically  nrovinji;  and  impressing  liis  hcaien, 
as  in  other  plays,  with  tna  belief  in  the  rcaoeiM  that  there 
is  a  future  state.  Here  it  is  admitted  m  fot^kry,  and  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  love,  tboogfa  denied  irhaa  die  tame 
characters  ara  madd  to  spsak  ratioaBUy,  naloially^  tuod  arga- 
mentatiyely.  It  is  gi^  as  a  hop^  not  a«  a  belief;  not 
arismg  from  religion,  not  exactly  from  tbtf  l6t6  of  IHe  ii 
oneseff;  it  wasa  sense  ofexisteiiee  which  only  &itfte<»onsi9oai 
rednrodty  of  each  other^s  lore  transported  ttieni  bajfond  tfcii 
world.  In  this  world  th^  were  in  anothsr  ai  hmg  as  their 
loTe  lasted,  and  the  next  worid  ooold  jma  flnm  tkMbis 
more.  In  heathemsm.  a  fiitne  Slate  Mud  be  btfC  a  Iiope,S 
(Mdd nat bt piwad ;  batfca  the Chrfsdaii  tfyMm  tt feiik ea^ 
tainty,  which  8halq^et«^  tben,  nefet  adopts  but  fries  to 
disprove.  The  ChrisCiaa  revelation  of  a  ftiture  state  does  not 
enter  into  hisjpoetry,  nnless  it  be  the  pageairtiry  of  angieb  in 
the  vision  of  Henry's  Catherine,  bat  its  terrors  lie  perpetoally 
holds  up  to  the  detestation  and  ridicule  of  mankind. 
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'his  fhjy  accordhig  to  Campbell^  succeeds  Jnfins  C«9ar, 
.ntony  aiid  Cleopatrsu  There  me,  apparently^  some  rent^ 
isoeiieeB  of  its  predaoessora  ooDtained  in  its  lines.  Thefe  ia 
>inc  prolongation  of  a  kadkig  idea  in  the  two*  former  pbkyii* 
L  future  state  seems  still  a  qtiestion ;  but  nr  no  phjr,  accept 
(easure  for  Measure,  does  Shakspere  appear  more  ttneqai- 
ocaDy  to  pronounce  again§t  Ham  belief.  As  ia  big  nsiud 
ustom,  he  seems  to  have  introduced  a  oharaoter  ind  dm* 
)gue  on  death  unneocasarily  to  ridicule  the  ideas  of  any 
&r  state  which  the  neeesE^ty  of  dtaracter  and  poetical 
itness  had  justified  him  for  the  tune  in  entertaining.  A 
Icsndeman  says  of  himself  and  fellotf  coortienr  :-^ 

Our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  hdanois,  tlian  dur  eoonlsrs 
Still  seenr  as  doss  the  Ung. 
CyitL    Fast  grate?  obsAsiiee? 
im<f.    PssfrhofN^aniiadsspiAr;  t]aiiway,{Nuagi«S8« 

Is  this  reverential,  talking  the  divinity  of  the  thtles  in  the 
tylc  of  one  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  ? 
lachimo  says  to  PostAumtts:^— 

I  896  yoti  h&ve  Mtne  relfgion  in  y<m,  tbat  ;oa  fbat. 

Posthunius  is  a  rdigioiM  oharaoter.    Lueretioa  and  others 
ay  fear  is  the  orighi  d!  religion.    Cloten  says  :*^ 

A  whoreson  jackanapes  most  take  me  ap  for  swearing : 

(rhich^  of  course,  is  not  suitable  to  character  or  sitaalSevi, 
rut  was  to  make  the  audience  kKigb  at  the  restraint;  of  the 
'uritans  upon  a  practice  which  required  curtailing  m  Siudc^ 
pere's  writings,  and  his  hearers'  habits, 
lachimo^  on  seeing  Imogen  sleeping,  says  :^^ 

0  Sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  npon  her  I 
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Shakspcre  gives  a  natural  religion — ^the  adoration  of  the 
heavens — as  a  part  of  instmction  in  the  courtier  to  his  un- 
tutored wards.  This  banished  courtier  is  not  a  man  of  mncli 
honesty  by  his  own  confession.  He  is  one  of  Shakspere's 
numerous  characters,  doing  wrong  because  wronged — a 
contrast  with  which,  in  example  and  precept,  Shuspere 
often  beautifully  introduces.  The  case  in  this  play ;  and 
by  how  much  he  makes  virtue  fairer  than  vice,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  better  than  revenue,  he  must  be  considered, 
not  only  in  detached  sentiments,  but  in  his  main  purpose,  a 
gr^t  moral  writer.  The  moral  belongs  to  him,  and  not  exdn- 
sively  to  his  characters ;  it  can  be  separated  from  them,  and 
why  not  his  religion  or  irreligion? 

Imogen  tells  Pisanio,  the  servant  of  her  husband,  to  obey 
his  commands  and  put  her  to  death.  She  would  do  it 
herself,  she  says,  but  that-^ 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

This  was  the  sentiment  at  times  of  Hamlet ;  but,  if  Shakspere 
really  thought  it,  and  was  impressed  with  its  consideration, 
why  did  he  falsely  ascribe  it  to  religion,  and  so  often  give  ar- 
gument to  opinion  against  it  ?  She  speaks  of  the  letters  of 
J^osthumus  in  terms  rather  too  strong  and  sacred  for  such  a 
subject,  but  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspere,  who  has  recently 
made  of  love  a  religion. 

Imo.  What  is  here  ? 

The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus 

All  tum'd  to  heresy  ?    Away,  away, 

Corrupters  of  my  faith  I  you  shall  no  more 

Be  stomachers  to  my  heart ;  thus  may  poor  fools 

Believe  false  teachers :  Though  those  that  are  betray'd 

Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 

As  if  in  allusion  to  *  it  were  better  a  mill-stone  were  tied 
round  their  necks.' 

Cloten  puts  on  the  garments  of  Posthumus  to  do  violence 
to  Imogen. 

Clo.  How  fit  his  garments  serve  me !  Why  should  his  mistress, 
who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather 
(saving  reverence  of  the  word)  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes 
by  fits.    Therein  I  muit  play  the  workman. 
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This  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  idea  of  Enobarbus  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  that  God  was  a  tailor,  and  made  women 
to  nt  men.  It  was  not  reverential  there,  nor  b  it  here.  It 
seems  to  have  struck  Shakspere  so,  as  he  talks  of  reverence 
after  it  as  Hamlet  did  when  he  ventured  on  the  same  sar- 
casms at  the  divine  creation  of  man. 
Arviragus  says  to  Imogen : — 

Brother,  stay  here. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ?— 

Imo»    So  man  and  man  shoald  be ; 
Bat  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dast  is  both  alike. 

This  is  a  fine  moral,  with  one  of  Shakspere's  material  con- 
clusions to  support  it. 

Guiderius,  m  answer  to  Cloten,  who  asks  him  if  he  knows 
not  his  clothes,  repeats  the  idea  of  Cloten  in  his  soliloquy  on 
man-making  and  tailoring. 

Clot.  Thon  yillain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Quid.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  those  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

This,  affirmed  positively,  and  coming  bom  a  chUd  of  nature, 
(his  ideas  of  creation  blended  with  Uie  ridiculous)  seems  the 
more  impious.  Guiderius  explains  his  character,  and  that  of 
Shakspere. 

Clot.  Art  not  afear'd  ? 

Quid.    Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  wise ; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

We  are  afraid  Shakspere  had  only  reverence  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  world ;  what  he  considered  folly  or  lunacy,  viz.,  the 
considerations  of  another  world,  he  had  no  reverence  for. 

Arviragus  says  of  his  brother's  deed,  the  death  of  Cloten, 
and  its  consequences : — 

Let  ordinance 
Come,  as  the  gods  foresay  it ;  howsoever 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bd.    O  thon  goddess, 
Thou  diyine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys ! 

2  a 
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Guid.    Codwal, 
I  cannot  sing ;  I'll  we«p,  and  word  it  with  thee  ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow  out  of  tune  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

This  idea  of  religion  put  m  the  mouth  of  a  child  of  nature, 
ignorant  of  priestcraft,  and  when  all  religion  was  one,  who 
could  not  well  know  the  sentiment^  was  not  suited  to  the 
character,  but  belonged  to  Shakspere. 
Belarius  repeats : — 

Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dost^  yet  Reverence, 
That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'twixt  high  and  low. 

Quid.  Pray  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  aUvew 

The  brothers  then  sing  oyer  him  a  requiem,  the  bnrden  of 
which  is  that  he  has  not  to  fear  the  ills  of  life,  which  Shak- 
spere has  given  so  many  catalogues  of,  and  that  all  alike  come 
to  dust  The  Kghtning  flash  and  the  thunder  storm  which 
cannot  touch  him,  are  generally  given  as  expressions  of  the 
attributes  of  heaven,  and  would  probably  be  so  considered  by 
such  characters  as  the  speakers.  Such  an  introduction  looks, 
therefore,  like  one  of  Shakspere's  defiances  of  the  other 
w^orld. 

A  very  religious  poet,  Collins,  has  substituted  another  song 
for  the  obsequies  of  Fidele,  or  Imogen.  Was  it  that  he  did 
not  like  the  material  strain  of  such  an  incantation  over  the 
dead,  and  to  show  the  difference  between  what  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  and  that  derived  from  another,  would  write  ? 
Warburton  says  of  Shakspere's  song,  'This  is  the  topic  of  con- 
solation that  nature  dictates  to  all  men  on  these  occasions. 
The  same  farewell  we  have  over  the  dead  body  in  Lucian/ 
Yes,  nature,  but  not  religion  ;  and  the  same  farewell  being 
given  by  an  infidel  author,  Lucian,  only  makes  it  the  more 
probable  that  Shakspere  held  the  sentiments  they  expressed 
in  common.  These  brothers, fond  as  they  are  of  Fidele,  never 
express  a  hope  of  meeting  her  in  death,  afler  they  are  released 
from  tlie  ills  of  life  they  congratulate  her  on  being  spared. 
No,  quiet  consummation  is  the  word  for  all.  It  may  be 
said  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  sentiment  that  from  dust  we 
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come  and  to  dust  we  shall  return,  is  common.  But  Warbur- 
ton  has  shown  that,  in  the  Pentateuch  at  least,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  future  state ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  there  are  very  slight  traces  of  the  idea:  it  is  not 
introduced  as  a  belief.  It  was  reserved  for  the  new  dispen- 
sation, in  the  example  of  its  revealer,  to  prove  a  resurrection. 
The  common  use  of  these  words  and  sentiments  by  Shakspere 
and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  only  show  their  common 
purooses  and  belief. 

Belarius,  who    did    not    sing,  says,  over  Imogen  and 
Cloten : — 

The  ground  that  gave  them  first  hasihem  again : 
Their  pleasure  here  is  past,  so  is  their  pain 

More  commonly,  as  thinking  little  of  life,  Shakspere  makes 
death  the  end  of  the  cares  rather  than  the  joys  of  life,  the 
cura  rather  than  the  gaudia.  The  ancients  generally  put 
them  together.  Csesar,  a  man  of  pleasure,  speaking  of 
another  man  of  pleasure,  Catiline,  gives  both.  Cioero,  more 
serious,  only  the  cura^  These  expressions  have  been  adduced 
against  them  as  material. 

Imogen,  on  awaking,  says : — 

Good  faith 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :    But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heav'n  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,fear'd  gods !  a  {Hirt  of  it ! 

This  is  one  of  the  many  sentences  '  blaspheming  God  out  of 
heaven,'  as  an  author  called  them,  which  abound  in  Shak- 
spere. Here  this  scepticism  of  the  mercy  of  heaven  is  given 
to  a  woman,  and  expressed  wiA  more  gentleness  than  by  the 
men ;  but  was  it  suitable  to  feminine  character  ?  Ought  it  to 
have  been  introduced  in  a  prayer  to  a  higher  oower?  When 
she  is  asked  by  Lucius,  the  Roman  genersJ,  who  she  is? 
she  answers  :— 

I  am  nothing ;  or  if  not, 
Nothing  to  be  were  better. 

In  giving  a  false  name  to  the  body,  she  says : — 

Richard  da  Champ.    If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  thoagh  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it. 

Pisanio  says  immediately  aflerwards  : — 

2g2 
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Wherein  I'm  false  I'm  honest ;  not  true  to  be  troe. 

That  the  end  justifies  the  means  we  believe  was  the  morality 
of  Shakspere — that  the  measure  of  truth  or  falsehood  was  in 
the  consequences^  and,  by  reason  of  those,  might  change 
places,  truth  become  falsehood,  and  falsehood  truUi,  from  the 
nature  of  things  and  not  of  words. 
Posthumus  says: — 

— Gods,  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  mj  faalts,  I  ne'er 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this ;  so  had  yon  sav'd 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But  alack 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love. 
To  have  them  fall  no  more ;  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 
And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  Uirift. 

This  is  spoken  reproachingly  of  heaven,  and  seems  the  irony 
of  Shakspere  on  a  Providence,  or  a  sort  of  denial  of  its  inter- 
ference by  a  description  of  the  course  of  nature.  Afler  this 
objurgation,  however,  this  objection  to  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  pointing  out  how  it  might  have  done  something 
else,  he  says : — 

But  Imogen's  yonr  own.    Do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  blest  t'  obey  ! 

Very  religious !  but  coming  in  this  place,  from  Shaksjyere,  it 
appears  merely  the  assumption  of  such  language,  given  to 
make  character,  or  in  irony  of  the  pious. 

Posthumus,  in  prison,  delivers  himself  of  a  long  soliloquy. 
He  speaks  of  death  being  the  physician  who  cures  us  of  our 
ills,  partly  as  Roderigo  in  Othello.  He  prefers  his  lot  to  that 
of  those  whom  Claudio  envied  under  every  possible  affliction. 
Not  being  a  Christian,  though  very  Christian-like,  he  had  no 
dread  of  an  afler  life,  which  Hamlet  surmised  might  be, 
and  which  Claudio  pictured  in  heterodox  and  orthodox 
realities.     He  asks  : — 

Is't  enough  Vm  sorry  ? 

So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 

Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy. 

I  know  you  are  more  clement  thcan  vile  men, 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  sixth,  a  tenth,  lotting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement :  that's  not  my  desire  ; 
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For  Imogen's  dear  life  take  mine;  and  though 
TiB  not  8o  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coined  it. 
Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp, 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  we  figure's  sake ; 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours ;  and  so,  great  Powers^ 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  those  cold  bonds.    Oh,  Imogen  I 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence. 

The  relation  between  debtors  and  creditors  is  a  Jewish  injunc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  coming  from  divine  inspiration,  and 
surely  to  take  part  is  more  merciful  than  to  take  the  whole. 

After  having  just  told  the  gods  that  they  are  more  merciful 
than  men,  and  then  giving  an  example  of  it  in  what  would 
prove  them  les»  merciful,  ne  ridicules  Providence  and  prayer, 
which  says  foreive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
This  may  not  be  intentionally  irreverential  on  me  part  of  ShaJc* 
spere — ^it  may  be  only  the  failure  of  an  endeavour  to  give  rdi- 
gion  to  character,  which  Shakspere  was  not  equal  to,  not  feel- 
mg  it,  though  he  borrowed  from  the  sources  of  revealed  reli- 

fion ;  which,  recoined  by  him,  cannot  pass  as  true  piety.  He 
ad  been  too  much  exercised  in  the  crafl  of  irreligion. 
Johnson  says  of  the  last  lines, '  This  equivocal  use  of  bonds 
is  another  instance  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  pathetic 
speeches.'  He  might  have  said  in  religious,  and  we  tnink  he 
thought  this  of  the  rest  of  the  speech.  We  tiiink  Shakspere 
has  shown  no  felicity  in  putting  a  religious  speech  into  the 
mouth  of  one  condemned  to  die,  crowned  as  it  is  with  a  bad 
pun — but  much  more  felicity  in  unburdening  himself  in 
mockery  of  heaven  and  the  gods,  which  he  immediately 
proceeds  with  in  an  apparition  he  shows  to  Posthumus. 
After  having  put  a  sort  of  Christian  speech  in  the  mouth  of 
Posthumus,  giving  him  some  relisious  expressions  sadly 
tortured,  in  Aristophanic  manner  and  language  he  introduces 
Providence  on  the  stage  to  be  made  subject  of  ridicule  and 
invective* 

Pope,  to  extricate  Shakspere,  supposes  the  whole  vision 
to  be  an  interpolation.     At  once  we  point  out  a  sentiment 
coincident  in  Lear. 
The  father  of  Posthumus,  Sicilius,  begins : — 

No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies. 


•«■ 
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Here  we  hare  the  idea  that  he  is  the  disposer  of  the  thander 
storm  DO  more  to  be  feared  in  death  -,  ana  the  idea  of  Gloster 
in  Lear,  that  he  shows  his  spite  on  us  as  boys  make  sport 
with  flies. 

With  Mars  bll  oat,  vith  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  ftdnlieHes 
Rates  and  rerenges. 

Then  the  fiuber  asks  if  his  son  has  done  aught  but  well; 
and  says  that  dying  before  his  son  was  bom,  Posthomus 
attended  nature's  law,  irrespective  of  Proyidenoe ;  bat  that 
men  reported  of  Jupiter,  as  we  do  of  God,  that  he  was  the 
orphan's  j&ther,  whien  he  ought  to  have  shown,  and  protected 
him  from  the  world's  disasters. 

The  mother  begins  by  reproachiuj;  Lucina  for  dyine  in  child- 
bed|  and  that  her  child  came  cryine  into  the  world  amongst 
foesy  a  thing  of  pity.  Whilst  nothmg  but  ill  is  said  of  ue 
gods,  resfMict  is  sliown  to  nature  as  if  a  distinct  power.  This 
mother  says  that  he  was  mocked  with  calamities;  and 
Sicilius  asks  of  the  gods  '  why  did  they  suffer  them  V  After 
the  family  have  respectively  recited  their  merits,  and  said 
they  deserved  better  at  the  hands  of  divinity,  tliey  thus 
break  forth  into  reproaches : — 

1  Jho.    Thon,  Jupiter,  thou  king  ot  gods, 
Why  hast  thou  thus  adjoumM 

The  graces  for  his  merits  due, 
Being  all  to  dolours  turned  ? 
Sici.    Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out 
No  longer  exorcise, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 
Moth.    Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  off  his  miseries. 
SicL     Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion,  help. 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry, 
To  th'  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Btq,    Help,  Jupiter,  or  wc  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  li«]jhtning,  sittinjr  upon  an 
ca^lo,  and  throws  u  thunder-bolt.  The  gliosis  fall  on  their 
knees. 
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JtftML    No  morOi  jom.  petty  spiriti  of  regtoa  lov, 

Ofiend  oar  hearing;  hash  I — How  dare  you,  ghoBU, 
Accase  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  yon  know^ 

Slcy-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysiom ;  henee,  and  rest 

Upon  your  neyer-wlthering  banks  of  fiowert. 
Be  not  with  mortal  aeeidents  oppressed, 

No  care  of  yoora  it  is ;  yoa  know  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  i  love  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift 

The  more  delayM,  delighted.    Be  content^ 
Yonr  low-laid  son  oar  eodhead  will  nplift ; 

His  comforts  thrive,  kis  trials  well  are  spent ; 
Oar  jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birtl^  and  in 

Oor  temple  was  he  married.    £ise>  and  fade ! 
He  shall  be  Lord  of  Lady  Imogen. 

And  happier  mu«h  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast,  wherein 

Oor  plea0Qre  his  fall  fortune  do4h  confine  ; 
And  so,  away.    No  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience^  lest  yoa  stir  up  mine. 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystaline. 

Shakspere  thus  far,  in  the  whole  of  this  scenei  haviiig  dis- 
paragingly set  forth  and  ridiculed  the  notions  of 'Proviaence 
m  a  religions  man,  by  an  admixture  of  the  serious  and  the 
buriesquei  proceeds  to  reason  against  and  make  the  sulyoct 
of  his  jests  nis  ideas  of  a  future  state.  The  Gaoler  enters  to 
tell  him  he  must  be  hanged^  and  asks  if  he  is  ready  for  death. 
Posthumus  says  he  is  ever  roasted,  as  if  already  this  world's 
misfortunes  were  sufficient  hell  without  any  more  fire  in 
another.    The  Gaoler  says : — 

Hanging  is  the  word,  sir ;  if  yon  be  ready  for  that,  you  are  vtU 
«ooked. 

As  if  he  thought  Posthumus  might  have  mistaken  lus  meajoh 
ing.  He  was  not  a  ghostly  father ;  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  preparations  for  death  or  after  death,  his  office  only 
looked  to  the  readiness  for  hanging.  The  Gaoler  then  is 
very  jocose  on  the  acquittance  which  death  purchases  from 
so  many  ills : — 

O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord !  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice. 
Yon  have  no  true  debitor  or  creditor  but  it.  Of  what's  past,  i*,  and 
to  come  the  discharger :  your  nock,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  aotd  eoonters ; 
so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Here  we  have  the  debtor  and  creditor  again  of  Posthumus's 
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speech  on  praying  to  die — under  which  form  the  Christian 
has  been  taught  to  think  of  the  relations  between  himself  and 
his  Maker.  However,  in  a  more  serious  way,  though  enig- 
matic of  gravity  or  ridicule,  Shakspere  may  have  entrusted  it 
to  Posthumus— here,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gaoler,  it  is  un- 
Guestionably  made  the  subject  of  mirth.  When  he  talks  of 
tne  mercy  of  such  an  acquittance  as  he  has  to  ^ve,  of  there 
being  no  true  debtor  and  creditor  but  it,  of  its  being  the 
discharger  not  only  of  what  is  past,  is,  but  what  is  to  come — 
we  can  only  see  in  it  a  previous  denial  of  a  future  state  and 
judgment,  which  he  next  proceeds  to  controvert  as  expressed 
by  Fosthumus.     Posthumus  says : — 

I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thoa  art  to  liTe. 

Signifying  that  he  has  some  expectation,  which  the  Gaoler 
showed  he  had  not  by  his  speech.  The  Gaoler  expresses 
himself  rather  surprised  at  having  met  with  a  man  so  different 
from  most  of  his  customers,  and  human  nature  in  general, 
and  says,  though  in  truth  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ache, yet  most  men  who  had  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  Posthumus, 
and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  would,  he  thinks,  wish 
to  change  places  with  his  officer.  Having  given  due  weight 
and  consideration  to  the  philosophy  of  materialism,  which 
was  the  only  comfort  he  could  give  those  about  to  die  ;  and 
his  own  recommendation  of  death,  the  riddance  of  the  thous- 
and natural  shocks  which  flesh  is  heir  to ;  it  seems  to  strike 
him  that  confidence  in  a  future  state  of  happiness  may  have 
inspired  Posthumus  with  consolation  to  die.  Therefore, 
inquiringly  and  negatively,  as  no  cause  for  not  fearing  to  die, 
he  says : — 

For,  look  yoQj  fiir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

He  is  astounded  at  the  reply : — 

Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

This  appears  to  us  just  what  an  offended  Christian  would 
exclaim.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  questioned,  the  assurance 
of  a  future  state  doubted,  he  would  express,  not  only  his 
certain  knowledge  of  such  a  self-evident  fact  to  himself, 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  disputed,  but  he 
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fovld  show  his  contempt  of  the  supporter  of  the  contrary 
opinion  by  some  such  addition  as  'fellow.'  The  answer 
i  the  Gaoler  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons,  as  he  takes  them, 
or  people's  belief  in  a  future  state,  whilst  he  denies,  ridi- 
ules  them,  and  endeavours  to  show  their  irrationality.  He 
ays  to  Posthumus  : — 

Toar  death  has   ejea    in's   head  then;   I  have  not  seen  him 

0  pictared :  jou  miiat  either  be  directed  by  some  that  tiUce  upon 
hem  to  know,  or  take  upon  yourself  that  which  I  am  tare  you  do  not 
Jiow;  or  jump  the  aner  inquiry  apon  yoar  own  peril:  and  how 
ou  shall  speea  in  your  journey's  end,  I  think  you'll  never  return  to 
ell  me. 

t  is  not  his  opinion,  he  says ;  he  does  not  see  with  the  eyes 
f  believers;  and  such  an  interpretation  of  death  has  not  been 
aught  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
»ehef  is  obtained ;  as  for  Posthumus,  he  says  he  must  have 
aken  it  upon  trust  from  others  who  pretend  to  know,  which 

1  a  reflection  upon  the  ordained  ministers  of  religion,  the 
^iritual  pastors  and  masters  of  the  people ;  or  he  assmnes 
lat  without  consideration  or  authority  (which  he,  the  Gaoler, 

as  sure  Posthumus  has  no  knowledge  of),  or  without 
|niry,  he  relies  on  the  chance  of  a  future  state,  the  result  of 
lich  he  will  never  return  to  tell  any  one. 
Montaigne  says,  *  Whosoever  will  try  over  his  being  and 

£  properties,  both  within  and  without,  and  will  see  man 
out  fiatterine  him,  he  will  see  there  neither  faculty  nor 
»ciousness  which  is  conscious  of  any  other  thing  than 
di  and  earth. 

)ome  make  the  world  believe  that  they  believe  that  which 
do  not  believe ;  others,  in  greater  numbers,  make  them- 
B  believe  it  to  themselves,  not  knowing  what  it  is  which 
do  believe.' 

3  would  ask  whether  this  second  paragraph  is  not,  sen- 

for  sentence,  conveved  in  the  Gaoler's  speech  ?    To  us 

appear  unmistakable  marks  of  copjdng  a  passage  from 

ante  author  of  Shakspere  which  agreed  with  his  own 

9nts. 

humus  b  made  to  answer  in  hb  previous  tone,  soroe- 
ogmatical  and  personal,  in  languac^e  which  anybody 
controversy  will  at  once  acknbwlec^e : — « 
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I  t«U  thoe,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to  direct  them  the  way 
I  am  goin^  bat  such  as  wink^  and  will  not  nse  them. 

Infidelsy  who  trust  to  their  reason,  and  will  not  see  with 
the  eyes  of  Christians,  are  often  reproached  ¥rith  wilful  blind- 
ness, and  their  error  is  often  ascribed  to  a  want  of  the  mental 
senses  and  all  moral  power  of  understanding  and  argmnent 
Had  Shakspere  even  ended  here,  it  migot,  as  a  forlorn 
probability,  nave  been  argued  that  he  only  intended  to  give 
a  dialogue  on  the  subject,  distributed  in  equal  proportiott  of 
quantity  and  quality  to  die  speakers.  It  might  have  been 
said  that  he  only  intended  to  convey  the  language  of  Christi- 
anity on  the  prospects  of  the  soul  out  of  reverence  to  religioo 
and  in  compliment  to  believers.  It  might  have  been  said,  at 
least,  that,  whilst  satisfying  believers,  he  wished  to  afford 
a  smile  to  those  initiated  in  infidelity  by  putting  such  bare 
assertions,  such  abbreviated  and  common  opinions,  into  the 
mouth  of  Posthumus,  to  become  tlie  mark  of  the  Gaoler. 
But  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  intention  of  the  author 
when  he  cives  the  last  rejoinder  to  tlie  Gaoler,  and  makes 
him  speak  in  such  unmeasured  terms  and  scornful  raillery  of 
what  Posthumus  has  just  uttered. 

GnoL  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  should  hare  the 
best  use  of  eyes,  to  seo  the  way  of  blindness !  I  am  sure  hanging  ii 
the  way  of  winking. 

Could  Shakspere,  when  he  calls  the  idea  of  a  future  state, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  saving  truth  of  Christianity, 
a  mockery  of  humanity,  not  to  be  equalled  in  extent  by  any 
other  mockery — have  believed  in  tlie  doctrine?  The  be- 
liever's language  given  to  Posthumus  is  a  mockery,  beside 
the  question,  like  ridicule  and  abuse,  cannot  be  answered. 
The  Gaoler  repeats  the  physical  fact  to  him,  that  it  is 
the  way  of  blindness  where  there  is  no  seeing  the  blind  cave 
of  eternal  night — the  usual  language  given  by  Shakspere  to 
disbelievers  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
Shakspere  himself  adopteil  these  popular  religious  opinions, 
and  then  gave  them  the  worst  aj)j)earance  in  order  to  be 
denounced  and  ridiculed  by  unbeliever^'. 

Knight  says,  '  Nothing  can  be  mon;  certain  than  that  the 
dialogue  biitween  Posthumus  and  tho  Gaoler  is  of  rho  periotl 
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of  deep  philosophical  speculation.'  The  deep  philosophical 
speculation  must  be  given  to  the  Graoler,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  assertions  of  Posthumus.  Knieht,  in  another 
place,  saysy  *  Walter  Whiter  has  remarked  upon  it,  M. 
Voltaire  himself  has  nothing  comparable  to  the  humourous 
discussion  of  the  philosophic  Gaoler  in  Cymbeline.'  Mr. 
Walter  Whiter  eives  the  humour  and  the  philosophy  to  the 
right  person.  What  should  make  him  compare  it  to  Voltaire, 
but  that  the  drift  of  the  humour  and  philosophy  was  in  one, 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  infidelity  ? 

Knight  adds  to  this,  'But  it  is  something  more  than 
humourous.  It  is  as  profound,  under  a  gay  aspect,  as  some 
of  the  highest  speculations  of  Hamlet'  What  that  some- 
thing more  is  Mr.  Knight  will  not  say ;  probably  he  means 
a  reverence  for  religion.  What  he  says  of  the  comparison 
between  it  and  Hamlet,  is  still  more  true  of  it  and  Uie  dia- 
Ic^ues  between  the  Clown  and  Bamardine,  in  Measure  for 
Bieasure,  to  the  same  purpose.  If  something  more  profound 
is  to  be  discovered,  what  is  it  but  scepticism,  deeper  and 
deeper  still  ?  Mockery  is  not  only  ridicule  and  abuse,  but  is 
the  hope  disappointed  with  tantalising  cruelty 

We  do  not  tnink  Shakspere  was  a  oeliever  in  the  opinions 
of  Posthumus  as  to  a  future  state,  any  more  than  he  was  of 
the  connection  between  heaven  and  earth,  aodof^aspeciaK. 
Srovid^ce,  which  he  had  made  Posthumus  believe  in,  and  / 
then  ricUc&led  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  scene.     Shakspere  ^ 
had,  in  Lear,  made  Edmund  characterize  divineagency  in  as  > 
strong  language  as  the  Gaoler  used  to  th^other  doctrine — 
*  Oh !  exceuent  foppery  of  thb  world.' 

But  Edmund,  it  will  be  said,  on  one,  and  Bamardine  and 
the  Clown  on  the  other  point  of  religious  faith,  gave  but 
opinions  coming  from  bad  men.  Sha&pere  has  ti^en  care 
that  that  shall  not  be  urged  against  his  eaoler,  any  more 
than  it  could  be  against  his  priest  and  plmosopher-duke  of 
Vienna.  Whilst  Shakspere  represents  his  gaoler  as  a  philo- 
sopher, unbeliever,  and  wit,  parleying  with  the  assertions 
and  personalities  of  his  prisoner,  oirected  against  himself, 
he  makes  him  charitaUe  towards  Posthumus,  and  a  candid 
admirer  of  his  belief,  which  gave  him  the  courage  to  die.  In 
conclusion,  Shakspere  makes  him  the  best  of  men,  the  most 
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unselfishy  and  give  utterance  to  those  sentiments  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  which  are  found  so  frequently  introduced  by 
precept  and  example  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere.  After 
having  delivered  his  opinion  of  the  infinite  mockery  of 
words  and  thoughts^  which  it  will  be  recollected  are  always 
addressed  and  tried  to  be  impressed  by  their  *  ghostly 
fathers'  on  prisoners  condemned  to  die  —  having  found 
Posthumus  in  a  very  proper  state  to  die,  and  having  tried 
to  deprive  him  of  that  hope  by  endeavouring  to  expose  its 
fidlacy,  on  the  exit  of  his  prisoner  he  thus  delivers  himself: — 


be  some  of  them^  too,  that  die  against  their  wills ;  so  would  I,  if  I 
were  one. 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  Claudio,  and  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  of  meeting  death  as  a  bride,  humourously  put  by 
the  Gaoler.  Shakspere  made  Hamlet  influenced  by  the  dread 
of  something  after  death,  and  Claudio  madly  terrified  by  death 
or  idea  of  a  future  state  j  but  it  could  not  be  unobserved  by 
Shakspere  that  there  were  some  men,  as  Romans,  who  would 
calmly  face  dcatli :  and  there  were  others,  such  as  Christian 
martyrs,  and  Mahomedan  proselytiscrs  by  tlie  swords,  who, 
in  the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  would  rusli  upon  death. 
Shakspere,  therefore,  as  the  poet  of  nature,  who  gives 
every  variety  of  humanity,  makes  Postlmmus  accept  death 
as  a  better  life. 

The  Gaoler  confesses  he  should,  as  even  some  Romans, 
die  against  his  will.  He  would  rather  live — then  conies  an 
immortal  declaration ;  a  touch  of  nature  which  makes  all 
mankind  kin  —  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Shakspere 
wished  sufferance  in  speculative  docti'ines  as  well  as  agree- 
ment in  goodness ;  for  religion,  in  his  time,  brought  opinion 
to  execution  as  well  as  evS  doers.     The  Gaoler  says  : — 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good ;  O,  there 
were  desolation  of  gallows  and  gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  pre- 
sent profit ;  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  it. 

Virtue  has  not  its  reward  in  this  world,  as  is  sometimes 
affirmed  of  it,  but  its  reward  is  in  havnig  the  sentiment.  As 
the  good  Gaoler  says,    the  \ery  aspiration  after   it  has  a 
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preferment  in  it  It  does  elevate,  further  than  this  life,  to 
a  liieher  and  future  one.  As  Mackintosh  and  Coleridge  said 
atheists  had  a  future  state  in  the  belief  and  in  the  promotion 
of  the  progress  of  humanity,  not  personal,  but  of  the  species 
and  the  world  to  all  eternity. 

Posthumus,  undeceived  by  lachimo,  and  conscious  of  the 
fatal  results  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  calls  himself 
a  *  credulous  fool,'  for  whom  all  punishment  was  insufficient. 
Too  true ! — when  we  consider  the  foolish  wager  to  which  he 
had  subjected  the  being  who  ought  to  have  been  most  sacred 
f]X)m  such  a  trial ;  of  whose  innocence  he  was  most  assured, 
and  then  most  rashly  disbelieved  on  the  evidence  of  one 
whose  life  and  every  interest  was  pledged  to  produce  such 
suspicious  proof  of  her  guilt.  When  Quitting  the  manly 
moderation  which  he  had  professed  shoula  guide  him,  should 
he  find  her  unworthy  of  his  esteem,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration his  own  previous  knowledge  of  her,  and  without 
further  inquiry  into  the  charges  a^inst  her,  he  resolved  upon 
a  cruel  revenge,  which  he  cowardly  committed  to  the  hands 
of  another;  we  can  conceive  that,  not  only  his  understanding 
vras  in  fault,  but  that  his  heart  was  vicious  in  having  mis- 
trusted her;  that  he  was  ten  times  more  a  credulous  fool 
than  his  prototype  Othello,  and  a  barbarian  Briton  more 
savage  than  the  black  Moor.  Shakspere  has  represented 
this  weak  man,  but  repentant  sinner,  a  relifi:ious  character, 
almost  a  Christian  beroV  ^ 

Though  he  had  thought  to  have  executed  vengeance 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  justice,  Shakspere  makes 
him  pardon  the  external  cause,  lachimo,  and  puts  into  his 
mouth  his  favourite  sentiment,  and  the  grand  moral  of  so 
many  of  his  plays. 

lachimo  is  a  brave  man,  has  no  religion,  and  his  error 
seems  to  be  that  of  many  worldly  men,  no  faith  in  women, 
whose  lives  are  to  be  the  mere  playthings  of  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  What  he  probably  thought  of  no  worth  in  others, 
he  has  no  love  for  himself,  life ;  and  when  he  finds  what 
misery  he  had  created,  though  the  objects  of  it  were  relieved 
from  the  efiects  of  his  wickedness,  he  says  it  weighs  upon  his 
conscience,  more  than  the  power  of  Posthumus  over  his  body, 
and,  kneeling,  he  tells  him  to  take  his  life. 


Tha  manl  <tf  HcMBTB  fin*  MflBMm^  md  the  n 
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Thb  citizens  are  introduced  to  give  the  character  of  Corio- 
lanuSy  and  as  a  choms  to  explain  the  morality  of  the  play. 
The  great  feature  in  the  character  of  Coriolanus  is  the  love 
of  his  mother;  pride  is  the  anta^nist  principle:  these 
motive-causes  produce  his  fate,  and  end  in  his  ruin.  He 
neither  loves  the  gods  nor  cares  for  them  ;  his  pride  is  above 
any  idea  of  their  power,  he  blasphemes  them)  and  as  for  his 
services  to  his  country — 

He  pays  himself  with  being  proud ;  what  he  hath  done  fiamonslj 
he  did  it  to  that  end,  though  soft-conscienced  men  can  be  content 
to  say  it  was  for  his  country :  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and 
to  be  partly  proud,  which  he  is,  even  to  the  j&titnde  of  his  virtues. 

*  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  accoimt  a  vice  in 
him/  says  the  citizen  more  friendly  to  him,  which  is,  that  he 
is  governed  by  necessity,  and  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions : 
what  he  cannot  help  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as,  and  punished 
for,  a  vice. 

Brutus,    Being  moy'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  godi 

Sieinius,    Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Nevertheless,  Shaksperc  gives  Coriolanus  hb  philosophy  and 
morality.  As  he  had  said  his  faults  he  could  not  help, 
were  in  his  nature,  and  no  vice ;  so  he  makes  him  say  himself, 
of  his  virtues,  that  he  cannot  any  more  help  them ;  that  he 
only  does  what  he  can,  and  has  sufficient  motive  to  produce, 
and  not  prevent     He  says  to  his  general  :— 

I  have  done  as  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can: 
Induo'd  as  you  have  been ;  that's  for  my  country. 
He  that  has  but  efiected  his  good  wfll, 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Because  he  has  to  ask  a  favour  of  men,  Coriolanus  says  :«— 

The  gods  begin  to  mock  me. 


OnB  <^  tbe  cbhaiB  of  Bome  spealu  very  mebphjreiically 
'  of  the  ability  of  tho  will  to  do  this  and  that — to  give  their 
voioeB  to  Coiiolaitus  or  deny  him ; — 

We  hare  pover  in  ottraaWea  tg  do  It;  bat  it  ii  •  power  Ihaive 
hne  no  pover  to  do. 

Which  might  be  said  of  tbe  determinotiom  and  remits  in 
CorioUmiB. 

Tbece  is  MP'eat  deal  about  mockery  of  gods  and  men  ii 
_&M  pl^fi  Wnat  was  considered  mockery  of  the  one,  taxfi 
I  be  taken  M  B  standard  of  the  mockery  of  the  other — escentl 
that  where  tbe  object  ia  more  reTerential,  whatoyer  ir  — --'  "* 
mockery  of  it  is  more  aggravated  in  character. 

Brutus  says  to  Coriounus : — 

Yon  ipaak  o*  th'  people  u  jmt  wei«  a  god 
To  pnnlw,  not  •  man  of  their  Infinnity. 

lit.  Stn.    This  rnsn  bu  msirM  hla  foitase. 

Men.    His  natnra  is  too  noble  for  the  world  ; 
lie  vould  not  flutter  Noptuno  for  his  trident. 
Or  Juvo  tbr'a  pover  to  thnniler ;  hia  hMTt'fl  h!a  moa 
What  his  biijast  forgei,  that  hia  ton^e  must  vent. 
And,  being  angry,  does  ibrnt  ttiat  erar  ' 
Ha  baud  the  naine  of  deatL 

He  says  to  Coriolanns : — 

Repent  what  fon  hara  apoke. 


IB 


Volnmnia  abouods  with  a^ument  in  favour  of 
lation.  With  equal  force  of  lon^aage  Coriolanus  urgee  _ 
unwilUngnees  to  appear  what  he  la  not.  From  Shakapen's 
repeated  obeemtionB  on  so  nice  a  point  of  moralitr,  we  tn 
incUned  to  think  he  may  be  charged,  with  Ennfddei^  of 
asserting  aentimenta  which  are  not  favourable  to  the  preaen^ 
tion  of  strict  integrity  in  truth. 

Volumnia  saya  :— 


1%ere  are  several  pass^ea  of  the  same  sort  in  Shakspei^ 
arguing  hweditary  materialism^  and  Combe  quotas  mai 
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Coriolanus  in  support  of  the  opinion.     It  is  also  in  Jalius 

CsesaTy  in  a  speech  by  Brutus  to  Cassius. 

Coriolanus  savs : — 

Despising 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

No  one  will  say  he  meant  here  a  future  state,  though  the 
words  might  suit  it,  as  in  the  '  better  times'  of  the  Duke  of 
Vienna.  Though  he  professes  to  his  family  that  his  future 
actions  will  be  suided  by  the  integrity  of  hb  past  conduct, 
his  fate  leads  him,  not  only  to  forfeit  his  promises,  but  to 
undo  his  former  deeds. 

TuUus  Aufidius  is  painted  with  no  more  r^ard  for  reUgion 
than  Coriolanus.     lie  had  said  that — 

Not  sleep  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick,  nor  fane,  nor  capitol. 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times,  nor  sacrifice, 
Embarqnemonts  of  all  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius. 

When  Coriolanus  comes  to  him  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  he 
says : — 

If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things 
And  say  'Tis  true,  I'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. 

Aufidius  does  '  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods'  less  than  Corio- 
lanus. Divine  things  had  no  place  with  Shaksperc;  he 
judged  of  the  truth  of  things,  though  strange,  from  the 
wisdom  of  this  world. 

The  servant  says  of  his  master's  ( Aufidius's)  behaviour  to 
Coriolaims  : — 

Sanctifies  himself  with's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye 
to  his  discourse. 

'  Alluding  improperly/  says  Johnson,  *  to  the  act  of  crossing 
upon  any  strange  events.  This  was  not  character,  but  an 
anachronism,  which  Sliakspcre  indulged  in  to  ridicule  a 
religious  observance.  Similar  in  expression  was  the  remark 
of  Rosalind  on  the  muss,  which  drew  forth  the  like  abhorrence 
of  the  doctor. 

2h 
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Cominius  says  of  Coriolanus's  coining  to  Rome,  and  tbe 

Yokcians : — 

If? 
He  18  their  god,  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  hj  some  other  dcitj  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better ;  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursning  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

After  ascribing^  our  creation  to  nature,  he  presumes  that  men 

might  have  b^n  better  made,  and  gives  the  workmanship  of 

Coriolanus  to  some  other  creator.     The  succeeding  lines 

seem    to  assign  as  the  attributes  of  Coriolanus  what  had 

been  given  by   Shakspere  to  the  gods.    What  he  made 

Glostcr  say  the  gods  did  towards  men,  Cominius  represents 

Coriolanus  and  Uie  Yolscians  as  doing  to  the  Romans. 

Menenius  says  he  will  call  upon  Coriolanus  after  his  dinner. 

3fen,  I'll  undertake  it : 

I  think  ho'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominiu8,  much  nnhearts  me. 
lie  was  not  taken  well,  he  had  not  dinM. 
The  veins  unfiird,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuiTd 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feoding,  wo  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-liko  lasts.    Therefore  Pll  watch  him 
Till  ho  bo  diotetl  to  my  request, 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Sliakspere's  material  morality,  then,  was  superior  to  religion ; 
and  he  tliought  to  <^ive  a  better  rcxjcipt  for  the  promotion  of 
virtue,  particularly  of  cliarity  and  love,  than  the  I'eligion  of 
love  has  prescribed  for  bringing  the  soul  to  the  exorcise  of 
its  influence.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  truth  and  lyini; 
between  Menenius  and  the  guard  of  the  V^olces.  Menenius 
saying  that  he  has  done  the  latter  for  Coriolanus,  on  account 
of  his  friendship  to  him. 

Menenius  is  made  to  assume  a  superiority  over  the  common 
watch,  in  being  willing  to  commit  suicide,  whilst  they  are 
desii'ous  of  prolonging  a  life  of  misery. 

Men,    I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  your  general.     For   such 
things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.     Ue 
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that  bath  a  will  to  die  bj  himself,  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let  your 
general  do  his  worst.  For  yon,  be  that  yonr  are  long,  and  your 
misery  increase  with  your  age  I  I  say  to  yon,  as  I  was  said  to, 
away 

Coriolaniis  says  of  Menenius  to  Aufidius,  'he  godded 


me/ 


Cor.    My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honoured  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  framed,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grand-ohild  to  her  blood.    But,  out,  affection  I 
All  lM)nd  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. 
What  is  that  curt'sy  worth  I  or  those  doves'  eyes, 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others.    My  mother  bows ; 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  supplication  nod  :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  '  Deny  not.' — Let  the  Voices 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy ;  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand, 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

The  whole  scene,  while  material  in  language  and  thought,  is 
the  opposite  of  complimentary  to  divinity.  Coriolanus  puts 
himself  above  the  gods,  though  he  is  immediately  convinced 
he  is  not  more  than  man.  The  encouragement  of  himself  at  the 
end  is  of  the  same  kind,  impious,  though  he  acknowledges 
the  force  of  natural  causes,  which  is  to  overbear  his  hate  and 
produce  his  ruin. 

Meanwhile  Menenius  is  speaking  to  the  terrified  tribunes 
and  people,  leaving  them  no  hope  out  of  their  despair. 

Men.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god,  but  eternity  and  a  heaven  to  throne  In. 

8ic,    Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Menu  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what  mercy  his 
mother  shall  bring  from  him :  there  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than 
there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger ;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find ;  and  all 
this  is,  long  of  you. 

Thus  he  paints  the  characters  of  Coriolanus  and  the  gods ; 
and  Shakspere,  whilst  he  thus  represents  them  distinctly, 
points  out  the  attribute  of  mercy  wanting  in  them  and 
existing  in   the  man.     Was  not  the  mockery  of  religion 

2h2 
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partly  the  purpose  of  this  play,  its  judgments  and  punishments, 
and  its  want  of  pity  and  benevolence  ?  Pardon  to  the  Romans 
IS  granted  by  the  man,  but  none  is  provided  for  CoriolannSi 
who  falls  a  sacrifice  to  his  forgiveness  of  injuries,  the  triumph 
of  love  over  hate. 

Volumnia  says  he  has  '  affected ' — 

To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods 

in  his  fury  and  revenge.  She  opposes  to  it  the  true  nobility 
of  man,  forgiveness  of  injuries  : — 

Think'st  thoa  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? 

Coriolanus's  answer  gives  us  an  instance  of  Shakspere's 
old  idea,  that  were  there  a  Providence,  mortal  miseries  would 
constitute  divine  plcasure8,introducedcontrary  to  the  authority 
of  history. 

Cor.    O,  mother,  mother  I 

yiloUU  her  by  th^  hands,  tiUnt. 
What  have  you  done  ?  behold  the  heavens  do  ojm^, 
The  gods  look  dowtiy  and  thU  vnmitural  scene 
Th<y  lawih  at.    O,  my  mother,  mother  !  O ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  liomo  ; 
But  for  your  son — believe  it,  O,  believe  it — 
Most  dang'rously  you  have  with  him  prevailM, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But  let  it  come. 

The  lines  italicised  arc  Shakspere's.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  in  her 
morality  of  Shakspere,  says,  '  The  expressions  in  the  first 
part  of  this  latter  speech,  with  the  prophetical  conclusion 
of  it,  are  taken  almost  litemlly  from  Plutarcli,  in  his  life  of 
Coriolanus.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  199  of 
Langhomc's  translation,  "  When  she  had  said  this,  she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  together  with  liis  wife  and  children  :  upon 
which  Coriolanus,  crying  out  '  O,  mother,  what  is  it  you 
have  done?*  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly  ni'cs- 
sing  her  hand,  continued  '  you  have  gained  a  victory  fortu- 
nate for  your  country,  but  ruinous  to  nic.  I  go,  vanquished 
by  you  alone.' "  ' 

Coriolanus  seems  naturally  to  have  suggested  Timon, 
which  succeeds  in  the  order  of  plays.  The  charact(;r  of  one 
naturally  proud  and  revengeful  is  made  to  give  way  to  the 
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instinct  of  humanity.  Timon,  all  love  and  no  hate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ingratitude  of  men,  dies  in  unconquerable 
aversion  to  his  species.  But  Timon  seems  to  have  had  no 
family,  has  none  of  those  strong  affections,  which,  receiving 
and  giving  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  are  superior  to 
frien£hips  ;  and,  awakened  in  the  worst  of  characters,  make 
a  complete  or  momentary  return  to  virtue.  Shakspere 
makes  nothing  equal  to  this  fcelin?,  except,  perhaps, 
die  love  of  the  sex,  which,  together  with  religion,  of  which 
he  makes  a  still  less  cause,  he  considers  as  lunacy;  and  under 
its  control  a  man  as  not  the  least  master  of  his  own  actions, 
or  even  his  own  imagination. 
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^aM  bditf  of  inmon  appean  to  be  in  matter,  and  lo  go  no 
ftl'iki.  Bie  iavooatiotia  to  nature,  its  abetraot  pow«n  aaH. 
■opMBt  vpaMigaa,  an  most  material.  Hia  meodon  of 
FroridenoB  Menu  qtoken  in  ironr— he  ridicules  and  despicet 
die  BodiM  he  does  mankind.  His  want  of  faith  in  anjr  con- ' 
troluic  ipirit  of  the  ntUTerae,  it  will  be  seen,  exteada  to  the  .^ 
•ObI  or  mUL     Rdigion  is  generally  satirised  in  thia  play. 

Timan  i  T"ato^*»TiaT»  ^^  manifggli?j  in  his  spoeolt  on  Ae 
Benaton: — 

These  old  fellow* 

Have  their  ingratitode  In  them  hereditair ; 

Their  btood  Is  cak'd,  tis  cold.  It  seldom  flova  ; 

Tislsok  of  Uadlj  wtrmlli  ^107  are  not  Uad; 

And  natnre,  as  it  grows  sfain  taii'id  earth. 

Is  fsahloa'd  for  the  Jonmef,  dull  and  heary. 

A  strange  sentiment  is  ezpresaed  on  the  refnsal  of  l^mtm'* 
fiieuds  to  assist  him. 

Flaminiufl,  one  of  Timon's  servants,  is  sent  to  demand 
money,  and  meeting  with  a  refusal  &om  LucuUus,  Flaminins 
faopea  that  the  meat  in  him,  pud  for  by  his  master,  may  be 
the  cause  of  every  physical  evil  to  him,  on  which  8teeTeaf 
remarks  that  the  idea  is  that  the  nutriment  which  LbcoHiis 
had,  for  a  length  of  time,  received  at  Timon's  table,  was  a 
great  part  of  ois  animEil  system.  Shakspere  uses  it  in  ibt 
■peech  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  thhIt^  it 
an  argument  for  materialism. 

Shakspere  dra^  in  a  severe  reflection  on  religion.  Wat^ 
burton  says,  it  is  intended  for  the  pious  of  his  own  tinm,  and 
is  addressed  by  Timon's  servant  to  one  of  the  monaters  who 
pretended  honourable  motives  in  refusing  to  assist  his  maata. 
Shakspere  would  appear  to  say  that  rehgion,  instead  of  me- 
raitiBg,  wkB  an  apou^  ibr  wrong. 
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Serv,  Ezcelleni !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain.  The  doyil 
knew  not  what  ho  did  when  he  made  man  politic ;  he  crossed  him- 
self by  it. 

Meaning,  we  suppose,  that  man  would  do  wrong  and  take 
all  the  benefit  of  religion,  which  appears  the  more  from  the 
following,  in  which  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

And  I  cannot  think^  but^  in  the  end^  the  Wllanies  of  man  will  set 
him  clear. 

What  can  this  mean  but  that  they  will  be  put  to  the  account 
of  religion,  and  straightforward  vice  will  become  virtue,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness  take  the  place  of  the  ministers  of 
light? 

How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul !  takes  virtuous  copies 
to  be  wickeid;  like  those,  that,  under  hot  ardent  seal,  would  set 
whole  realms  on  fire. 

Here  Shakspere  makes  his  meaning  unmistakable.  He 
compares  what  he  has  said  to  religion ;  and  of  such  a  nature, 
he  says,  is  the  love  of  these  lords.  Shakspere  insinuates  that 
they  would  rather  serve  Satan  than  Grod ;  that  the  love  that 
religion  inspires  is  not  only  not  equal  to  the  love  felt  in  the 
natural  man,  but  is  productive  of  wholesale  evils  subversive 
of  the  existence  of  society. 

The  Athenian  senate  adjudge  a  friend  of  Alcibiades  to 
death  for  having  killed  another  in  a  quarrel.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  Alcibiades  against  his  exe- 
cution, Alcibiades  is  condemned  to  be  banished,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  turns  his  troops  against  Athens.  Now 
the  motive  appears  to  us  one  extraneous  to  the  play,  and  in- 
troduced to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  was  fit  patiently 
to  sufier  injuries  or  to  resent  them.  Shakspere  appears  to 
have  bad  in  mind  the  precepts  of  Christianity  with  regard  to 
sufiering  injuries;  and  his  own  sentiments  seem  here  on  the 
side  of  resenting  them,  since  to  them  he  gives  the  weight  of 
argument,  and  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  play  shows  that  he 
approved  them.  Alcibiades  appeals  to  the  mercy  of  the 
senate,  using  those  human  arguments  in  favour  of  it  noticed 
in  Portia,  Tamora,  and  Isabella.  He  does  not  use  any 
divine  reasons  to  recommend  mercy,  on  the  contrary,  his 
only  allasion  to  the  gods  is  to  produce  their  authority  in 
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&TO«r  of  iftrenge.  Tlie  inoideiita]  remorki  of  Alcibiades 
•n  odurwiiG  mat^iaL  He  speaks  of  the  act  of  his  friend 
■■  R  duD^  neceseitated,  and  of  events  as  material  and  nut 
pwfidwitwli 

AUt.    It  pleweB,  time  and  fortime,  to  lie  hear; 
UpiM  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  oodt  liave  not  viuled  him  with  afflicdon,  or  poniafaed 
Um  vj  Ae  oonsequencea  of  bis  passtooB.     Alcibiades  sbjtb  o£i 


Ciimft  n  to  be  imputed  to  fate,  or  necessitated,  whilst  (lie 
am  nBlHBB  virtnouB  in  acts  where  he  was  uninfluenced  by 
ijjuillilMtliirr  I  to  commit  a  wrong.  Could  a  man  more  com*  ' 
ptoHly  cspound  the  law  of  necessity?  When  Akabiades 
woold  reotHnmend  rerei^  lo  the  deitth,  and  tbe  Mnite  tu- 
giveneBB  of  injorieB,  a  Benator  says  :— 

He^  tnilT  TsUaat  tbM  can  wiielj  nfler 
The  vmt  Uiat  nan  can  bnathe,  and  make  hia  wrongs 
His  ouUidaa ;  to  wear  them  like  hii  raiment,  caralualj. 

Aldbiadee  argues  thus  agtunst  the  practice  and  its  cmue- 
qoences: — 

!((.  8m.    Yon  Munot  make  groM  rina  look  clear  ; 
It  Is  not  ralonr  to  rsTenge,  bnt  to  bear. 

Aieib,    Hj  lords,  then,  under  fsTOnr,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselres  to  battle, 
And  not  endnre  all  threats  i  sleep  npon't, 
And  let  the  foes  qnietly  cat  their  throats, 
Wilhont  repagnancf  !  If  there  be 
Snob  Taloar  in  the  bearins,  what  make  we 
Abroad  t  vhr  then,  women  are  more  TsUsnt, 
That  atky  at  home,  if  bearing  carrj  it ; 
The  au,  more  captain  than  uw  liim ;  and  the  fellow, 
Loaden  vith  Irons,  wiser  thanUieJndge; 
If  wisdom  be  in  anfiering. 

First  he  notices  the  injuries  of  words,  and  then  the  injories 
of  things,  and  that  one  offence  unchecked,  another  would 
follow  m  worse  effect.  Is  not  all  this  directed  against  the 
muimof  JemiBjtluitstnickDaoiiecheek,  you  shoiudproMnt 
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the  other  ?  Alcibiudes  continues  in  the  same  strain  and  with 
the  same  application  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  Thb  last  argu- 
ment seems  to  have  much  wrapt  up  in  it,  perhaps  more  than 
Shakspere  wished  immediately  to  be  seen,  it  must  have 
struck  some  as  implying  that  to  fulfil,  to  the  letter,  the  in- 
junctions of  Jesus,  was  to  forfeit  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  latter  part  of  this  play  seems  introduced  on  purpose 
to  show  the  incfHcacy  of  Christian  morality  upon  men — not 
only  by  giving  argument  to  opinion,  but  by  the  example  of 
those  who  erred  and  were  punished.  The  senate  held  the 
principles  of  Christian  forgiveness  analogous  to  those  de- 
livered in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

In  the  prosperity  of  Timon,  Apemantus,  the  philosopher, 
is  made  to  deliver  a  cynical  prayer  at  the  feast  of  Timon. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  feast,  the  grace  which  Timon 
observes  is  as  much  in  irony  of  the  gods  as  of  his  pretended 
friends.     He  says: — 

The  gods  require  our  thanks; 

knowing  that  his  guests  would  not  think  so  when  they  found 
nothing  but  warm  water  imder  the  covers.  It  was  a  satire 
upon  them  to  thank  them  for  what  he  did  not  consider  a 
benefit,  and  when  he  was  going  to  ask  for  curses  and  not 
for  blessings.     Therefore,  when  he  begins  his  prayer — 

YoQ  great  benefactors !  sprinkle  our  society  with  thankfalness ; 

he  did  not  think  them  so  worthy  of  the  epithet  and  inspiring 
the  efiect. 

He  tells  them,  which  is  clear  ridicule,  to  reserve  enough 
of  their  gifts,  for  '  if  they  have  not  to  give  they  will  be  des- 
pised,' and  *  if  their  godheads  were  to  borrow  of  men,  men 
would  forsake  the  gods.'  They  are  to  make  villains  of  all 
men  and  women.  Villains  are  their  fees,  he  would  insinuate, 
as  he  had  said  before — the  devil  got  the  better  men. 

After  particularising  them  more  individually,  he  puts  all 
togethei' : — 

The  rest  of  jour  fees,  O  gods, — the  senators  of  Athens,  together 
with  the  common  lag  of  people, — what  is  amiss  in  thom,  you  gods, 
mskke  suitable  for  destruction. 

What  is  good  they  arc  to  correct  into  bad,  and  their  business 
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is  in  maluDg  people  suitable  for  destruction.  '  In  nothing/ 
he  says,  *  bless  them,'  and  *  to  nothing  they  are  welcome.' 
We  will  not  say  that  this  last  sentence  gives  materialism  as 
the  conclusion  to  this  theology,  it  may  he  taken  bo,  as  well 
as  the  nothing  to  which  his  friends  were  welcome  in  the  warm 
water ;  but  we  will  say  that  both  in  the  manner  and  the  matter 
of  such  a  prayer  and  thanks^yine  to  the  Deity,  we  never 
read  anything  more  impious.  We  snail  see  he  often  reverts 
to  the  idea  that  interest  makes  religion,  and  without  a  profit 
from  it  there  would  be  none. 

In  the  corrected  editions, '  &ult'  has  been  put  for  &te  in  a 
former  speech  of  Alcibiades ;  and  in  this  prayer,  *  foes'  have 
been  substituted  for  fees,  showing  that  some  commentators 
thought  them  open  to  the  accusation  of  irreligion. 

When  Timon,  outside  the  wall,  addresses  his  speech  to 

Athens,  which,  too,  is  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  we  think  it 

was  in  imitation  of  what  Jesus  said,  looking  on  Jerusalem, 

and  foretelling   wliat    would  happen  from  its    rejection  of 

liim. 

Tim,    Let  mo  look  baek  upon  thoc,  O  thou  vail, 
That  girdles  in  those  wolves  ! 

A  name  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  Jews.  What  Jesus  said 
will  happen,  Timon  conveys  in  a  wish ;  and  more  than  what 
Jesus  said  or  Paul  uttered  of  coming  vices,  is  imprecated  bv 
Timon  against  Atliens. 

In  calling  them  *  pjood,'  when  making  such  a  request  to 
the  gods,  Shakspere  must  have  meant  a  satire  upon  tlicmj 
cither  as  not  believing  in  the  interposition  of  heaven,  or 
insinuating  that,  according  to  common  belief,  its  interference 
was  more  productive  of  evil  than  good. 

The  gods  are  good,  as  elsewhere  God  is  kind,  when 
invoked  for  the  purposes  of  revenge. 

In  the  woods,  Timon's  opening  soliloquy  is  full  of 
materialism,  and  he  only  mentions  spiritualism*  to  speak  of 
it  with  contempt,  as  one  of  the  most  abhorrent  features  in  his 
hatred  of  mankind. 

Tim.    O  blessed,  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  si  sterns  orb 
Infect  the  air. 

Tiiis  is  the  language  of  llumlct  towaids  the  sun  as  chiefly 
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operant  in  nature;  but  Timon  addresses  it  as  a  power  of 
matter  operating  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  nature 
of  man. 

Tiw.    Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb. 
Whose  procreation,  residenoe^  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant — touch  them  with  several  fortanes. 

This  is  the  only  Providence  he  knows  of  acting  on  the  world. 
He  aste  the  earth  to  yield  him  roots^  turns  up  gold,  and 
then,  with  a  leer,  he  speaks  of  religion : — 

What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precions  gold  ?    No  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.   Boots,  you  clear  heavens ! 

Insinuating  that  those  only  prayed  who  wanted  gold,  or  if 
they  prayed  for  anything  else,  they  did  not  want  what  they 
asked  for,  not  even  daily  bread. 
Breaking  into  a  laugh,  he  says  :— 

Ha,  you  gods  !  why  this  ?    What  this,  you  gods  ?    Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  ydUr  sides ; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads : 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions;  bless  the  accurs'd; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd. 

What  language  to  be  addressed  to  heaven  !  Alciblades  and 
bis  army  present  themselves : — 

Alcib.  What  art  thou  there  ? 

Speak. 

Tun.    A  beasty  as  thou  art. 

He  then  says  to  Alcibiades : — 

I  know  thee  too ;  and  more  than  that  I  know  thee, 
I  net  desire  to  know.    Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground.    Oules !  gules ! 
Beligious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ? 

Timon  breaks  forth  into  a  sublime  exhortation  to  Alci- 
biades to  act  as  a  god.  He  first  mentions  Jove,  but  Shak- 
spere's  ideas  seem  immediately  drawn  to  those  Scripture 
admonitions  to  God's  people,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  when  they  are  told  to  execute  tlie  vengeance  of  the  Lord 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  « 
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STfci.    Be  ai  &  pUiietu7  plaeno,  when  Joro 
Win  o'er  Nine  bigh-vie'd  city  hong  bis  polwHi 
b  Ih*  Biok  air :  Let  not  thy  Girt>rd  skip  one 
FIto  Bbt  honour'd  age  for  big  while  beard, 
Hnakiuarer:  Strike  me  the ooimUTfeitinUron; 
It  la  hw  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
HcndFa  •  bawd  -.  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
HaiN  loft  thy  treDohaiit  bwoi^  ;  for  thou  milk-paps, 
XM  Utmna^  tba  wisdov-bart  bore  at  men's  ejn, 
.  Ai«MKwlUilBlhalaar«fi^^writ, 
Bat  aai  tham  down  honlbA  tnltera :  Spare  not  the  b«be> 
Wfaoaa  dlmplad  aaiilal  from  £imU  exhanet  their  mer^ ; 
mnk  b  a  baalard,  vhom  the  oracle 
UA  donbtfblly  proDonnc'd  thy  throat  ihall  out, 
And  >4itoe  it  sans  ramorae :  Gvaor  against  objsota ; 
Pat  aniMnir  on  thino  oars,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
'Wboaa  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nar  babea. 
Nor  ri|;ht  of  priests  in  holy  TonmeutB  bloediiiK, 
Shan  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  loldierB : 
Make  large  eonftaloD ;  and,  tbj  taij  apaot, 
Confoonded  be  thyself!    Spaal:  not,  be  gone. 

Warburton  says  the  boBoma  of  vomen  exhibited  ia  aa  alln- 
aioD  to  the  fashion  of  ShalEspere's  times,  which  shows  how 
Shakspcre,  in  describing  generals,  was  drawn  into  the  nar- 
rower current  of  particulars.  And  when  he  savB  they  are 
not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  we  see  him  following  the 
impression  of  his  ideas,  and  referring  to  the  book  whence  he 
had  read  this  account  of  divine  vengeance  to  the  exclusion  (^ 
pity.  Bat  the  mention  of  traitors,  and  then  of  babes,  seems 
to  have  produced  in  his  mind  the  very  natural  tranaitloa 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  elsewhere  thai 
Shakspere  had  many  of  the  particulars  of  the  nativi^  in  his 
mind,  and  this  instance  will  assist  to  prove  the  others.  We 
have  also  ffvea  the  literal  mention  of  Herod  doing  homage 
to  a  child,  with  a  very  particular  insight  into  the  theolo^cal 
facts  of  the  case ;  therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he 
should  recur  to  such  a  well  known  fact  as  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents,  when  speaking  of  the  murder  of  babes,  thou^ 
he  could  not,  without  anaduvnism,  allade  by  name  to  such 
a  recorded  fact.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  cannot  see  why 
Bhaksperc  should  have  introduced  such  dialogues,  except  lor 
private  putpoees — ^not  neccssaty  to  the  play  or  the  speech. 
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Here  departing  from  generals,  he  gives  an  exceptional  ease 
for  killing  an  infant,  and  for  what  possible  reason  except  to 
allude  to  a  well  known  fact?  We  see  he  is  said  by  his 
critics  to  have  done  it  just  before,  when  it  is  not  so  coin- 
cident in  the  idea  of  a  virgin's  bosom — '  boring,  as  it  were, 
through  the  bars.' 

Now  it  is  known  to  everybody,  that  according  to  the  Bible 
relation  Herod  had  a  fear  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  who 
would  dethrone  him,  as  David  did  Saul,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  fear  he  slaughtered  the  innocents  without 
remorse,  and  fulfilled  a  prophecy  that  spoke  of  mothers 
lamenting  for  their  children.  Shakspere  puts  it  in  as  an 
oracle  doubtfully  pronounced,  that  Herod  did  not  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Messiah  comins  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  Jews.  But  why  should  Shakspere  say  *  bastard  V 
Legitimate  or  illegitimnte  might  just  as  well  fulfil  a  prophecy, 
except  that  he  had  imbibed  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  Jews  and 
anti-christians  respecting  Jesus.  The  coincidence  of  the  rest 
convicts  him  of  starting  the  idea,  and  we  think  the  sup- 
position as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  '  the  star  twinkling  on 
my  bastardising'  will  appear  from  this  of  Timon's,  not  so  far- 
fetched. It  cannot  be  said  here  tliat  Shakspere  adapted  his 
language  to  situation  and  character.  Timon  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Christianity — and  the  abuse  of  it,  if  proved,  must 
belong  entirely  to  Shakspere. 

He  says  to  the  two  courtezans   who  accompany  Alci- 

biad6s : — 

You  ai*e  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you*ll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  yon — spare  your  oaths. 
1^1  trust  to  your  conditions.    Be  whores  still; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke, 
And  bo  no  turncoats. 

He  spoke  to  people  who  might  acknowledge  the  gods,  thoutrh 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  sentiment  of  religion ;  he 
therefore  asks  Alcibiades  to  give  the  performance  to  his  im- 
precations, whilst  he  vents  them  upon  him.  Alcibiades  says 
he  will  take  his  gold  but  not  his  counsel.    To  the  women  he 
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says,  though  he  has  enough  gold  to  make  them  yiituooiy 
vet  he  will  rely  more  upon  tl^ir  'conditions'  than  religion, 
be  will  not  ask  them  to  take  oaths  to  fulfil  his  intentions 
towards  mankind,  but  sneers  at  oaths,  and  endeavouzB  to 
make  the  gods  ridiculous  under  the  idea  of  their  hearing 
blasniicrov.  Still  more  does  he  ridicule  the  religions  who 
would  endeavour  to  cure  crime  by  piety ;  he  insinuates  they 
are  moro  liable  to  fall  themselves  than  to  effect  conversion; 
and  nature  he  calls  fire,  religion  smoke.  Nor  does  he  let  the 
priests  alone,  but  quickly  returns  to  the  charge,  when  the 
women  ask  him  what  thoy  shall  do  to  deserve  his  gold. 

Tim.  Hoar  tho  flamen, 

That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  bolieyes  himself; 

i.e.,  talks  against  nature,  and  of  God,  and  is  an  infidel  himself. 
An  opinion  prevalent  amongst  disbelievers.  Tho  imprecations 
of  Timon,  their  variety  and  repetition,  arc  enough  to  make  a 
man,  not  so  firm  in  his  faitli  as  Johnson,  shudder,  and  the 
imai^nation  alone  of  an  nnbeliovor  could  supply  a  character 
with  the  expression  of  sucli  sentiment*;. 

Timon  in  his  soliloc{uies  takes  his  fill  of  materialism,  and 
thus  addresses  nature  : — 

That  nature,  being  sick  of  mon^s  unkindnoss, 
Should  yet  bo  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou,     [JLHpffina. 
Whoso  womb  unmcasumblc,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  selfsame  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff'd. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
Tho  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venomM  worm. 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom  one  poor  root ! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingratcful  man  I 
Go  great  with  tigers,  <lragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented  I — 0,  a  root — Dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas  ; 
Whereof  ingratcful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  ! 
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Could  anything  be  written  more  material,  which  might  grace 
iJie  title-page  of  the  '  System  of  Nature  ?'  or  be  a  motto  to  the 
more  scientific  *  Natural  History  of  the  Creation  V  Not  an 
allusion  to  a  maker,  creator,  or  god,  except  to  insult  the  idea 
of  Providence,  and  make  earth  self-originating  and  creating, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  heavens. 

All  the  terms  applied  to  God  are  here  eiven  to  matter- 
as  our  common  parent,  unmeasurable  in  its  womb  to  pro- 
duce, and  infinite  in  its  resources  to  feed.  Shakspere  is  very 
fond  of  mentioning  the  pride  of  man,  and  contrasting  it  vnlli 
all  the  material  considerations  which  level  him  with  ihe  rest 
of  nature.  When  he  does  this,  it  is  without  any  mention  of 
spiritualism,  and  oflen  is  introduced  to  give  argument  to 
opinion  against  the  idea  of  his  being  immortal,  or  there  being 
any  hereafler.  How  completely  Shakspere  entered  into  the 
idea  of  man's  being  bom  under  the  influence  of  circumstances 
as  well  as  educated  by  them,  and  not  under  sin  or  spiritual 
action,  may  be  seen  here  and  elsewhere.  Timon  says  to 
Apemantus : — 

Thou  art  a  slaye,  whom  fortane's  tender  arm 
With  faTOur  never  clasp'd,  but  bred  a  dog. 

Thy  natare  did  commence  in  sufiPrance,  Ume 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't. 
If  thoa  wilt  curse,  thy  father  that  poor  rag 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditsjry. 

He  had  been  before  expounding  at  length  the  difierence 
between  himself  and  the  cynic,  how  his  hatred  to  mankind 
was  derived  under  totally  different  circumstances  to  that 
which  had  necessitated  the  behaviour  of  the  pretended  philo- 
sopher. On  Apemantus  expressing  a  wish  that  the  world 
were  rid  of  the  men,  that  none  but  oeasts  remained,  and  he 
were  one  of  them,  Timon  shows  animal  life  to  be  worse 
than  human,  and  gives  it  as  the  only  reason  we  should  be 
content  with  our  condition.  If  Shakspere  were  at  all  reli- 
gions, believed  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  man  being  superior  to  the 
beasts,  here  was  a  noble  opportunity  to  show  that  there  was 
Kometbin^  in  man,  and  a  hope  of  immortality,  which  set  him 
al>ove  tlie  beasts,  and  made  vile  indeed  the  sentiment  of  Ape- 
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mantusy  ivhich  lost  sight  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  man, 
his  right  to  eternity,  and  his  being  made  after  the  image  of 
Ood. 

Left  to  himself  again  Timon  returns  to  his  abase  of  reli- 
gion on  seeing  the  gold.  As  usual,  Shakspere  repeating 
the  ideas  which  it  had  before  suggested  : — 

Thoa  yisible  OcmI, 
That  sold^rest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  ?  that  speak'st  with  every  tongue. 
To  every  purpose !    Oh,  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire. 

Shakspere,  in  pointed  language,  ascribes  to  this  personifica- 
tion of  Deity  more  attributes  than  he  ever  gave  to  divine 
power  reverenced  by  mankind.  It  is  curious  that  the  atheist 
Marcchal  addresses  gold  much  in  the  same  words,  in  his 
poem  c«allcd  tlie  French  Lucretius. 

Timon,  in  his  speech  to  the  thieves,  in  his  satire  upon  pro- 
fissions,  (and  Shakspere  was  a  MoHcre,  inchiding  all  in  his 
reproaches)  puts  tlie  priests  first: — 

Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
That  you  aro  thieves  profcssM,  that  you  work  not 
In  holler  shapes  ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions. 

This  examination  of  men  he  soon  (juits  to  ilhistrate  the 
0])erations  of  nature,  formed  on  the  abstraction  of  one  part 
from  another,  on  destruction  as  well  as  creation,  on  decay 
and  revival.  He  shows  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  which 
takes  and  supplies,  and  continues  in  its  eternal  round  of 
material  interchanges.  Aflcr  mentioning  tlie  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  sea,  he  comes  to  the  most  material  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  earth  and  its  i)roductions,  and,  as  usual,  the 
most  degrading  to  mankind. 

Tim.  The  earth's  a  thief, 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composturo  stol'u 
From  gcn'ral  excrements. 

Shelley  has  the  sanid  i<lca,  hut  not  expresse<l  in  such  con- 
temptuous and  bilttr  terms. 
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Shakspere  does  here  append  a  moral:  he  makes  the 
thieves  say  they  are  almost  charmed  from  theu*  profession 
by  Timon  s  persuasion  to  it,  which  would  seem  to  mean 
that  vice  in  itself  carries  its  own  cure,  that  society  cannot  and 
will  not  go  on  with  it,  and  that  when  its  effects  are  shown  by 
proper  eaucation,  and  put  in  a  proper  light,  it  will  not  be  com- 
mitted. There  is  no  love  for  it,  but  men  are  driven  to  it  by 
circumstances  and  necessity.  The  soliloquy  of  the  Stewarci, 
on  beholding  his  ruined  master,  introduces  a  Scriptural  prin- 
ciple, which  Shakspere  has  already  objected  to  in  this  play, 
and  which  he  seems  to  do  on  this  and  other  occasions : — 

How  rarely  docs  it  meet  with  ibis  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies  ? 

One  of  the  moral  objects  of  this  play,  as  we  have  said 
before,  seems  to  have  been,  to  point  out  the  impossibility 
of  practising  the  Christian  virtues;  and  above,  shakspere 
puts  it  in  a  sentence  that  would  serve  as  a  motto  to  his  play. 

Tim.    Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 

Then,  as  it  were,  reverting  to  a  Providence,  not  on  account 
of  its  administration  of  justice,  but  because  there  was  one 
honest  man.    He  says: — 

Forgive  my  general  and  ezceptless  rashness, 
Perpetual-sober  Gods !    I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man.    Mistake  me  not.    But  one ; 
No  more,  I  pray;  and  he's  a  steward. 

As  if  in  irony  of  their  indifference  acoordmg  to  the  Epicurean 
idea. 

The  speeches  in  this  part  of  the  play  abound  in  Scriptural 
allusions  of  the  same  tendency  as  those  exhibited;  but 
enough  has  been  cited  to  establish  our  general  positions. 

When  Timon  sees  the  poet  and  the  painter  come  to  seek 
his  gold,  he  says  : — 

ril  meet  you  at  the  turn. 
What  a  God's  gold,  that  he  is  worshipped 
In  a  baser  temple  dian  where  swine  do  feed ! 
'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the  foam ; 
Pettiest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave. 
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To  thee  be  wonhip  1  and  thy  iminte  for  aye 
Be  crownM  with  plagueB,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 

This  not  only  appears  %  satire  on  gold,  but  on  God,  wor- 
ibip,  and  the  reverence  of  helpless  beings  which  originates 
religion.  The  introduction  of  saints,  crowned  with  puigues, 
shows  that  more  than  mere  abstract  superstition,  or  the 
passions  of  men,  were  in  his  thoughts. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  senators,  Timon  says,  after  wishing 
tliem  every  evil— 

So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosp'rons  gods, 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Thus  he  compares  the  gods  to  gaolers  of  a  prison.  He 
tells  them  of  his  death,  which  is  to  be  to-morrow,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  annihilation. 

Tim.    Why,  I  was  writing:  of  my  epitaph  ; 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.    My  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things. 

He  then,  in  recommending  death  to  the  Athenians,  speaks 
of  it  as  Hamlet  does  in  bis  soliloquy,  and  as  do  so  many 
others  of  Shakspcrc's  characters,  as  the  end  of  all  things  : — 

Commend  me  to  them, 
And  tell  thom,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  grief, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes. 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  do 
Some  kindness  to  them,  I'll  teach  them  to  prevent 
Wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

Whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste ; 
Ck>me  hither  ore  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe, 
And  hang  himself. 

Alcibiades  had  also  spoken  in  culoo;}''  of  suicide.  Timon 
concludes  as  to  himself,  in  the  same  langua^^e,  and  points 
to  the  result  he  would  impress  on  others.  Of  religion  and 
immortality,  and  of  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  he  thus 
materialises  :-^ 
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Come  not  to  me  again ;  but  say  to  Athens 
Timon  hath  made  his  eyerlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  udt  flood, 
Which  once  a-daj  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  ooTer.    Thither  come. 
And  let  my  graye-stone  be  your  oracle. 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end  : 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Grayes  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain  I 
Sun,  hide  &j  beams !    Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

All  that  he  could  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  lips  and 
language — he  had  ended  his  reign,  and  he  invoked  one  of 
the  powers  of  creation  to  be  his  successor,  that  destruction 
might  commence  in  deed  as  well  as  speech.  A  senator  says 
to  Alcibiades,  in  mitigation  of  punishment: — 

All  have  not  ofiended : 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge.    Cnmes,  like  to  lands, 
Are  not  inherited. 

The  allusion  here  is  one  evidently  pointed  against  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin. 

The  epitaph  on  Timon  is  an  appropriate  and  striking  com- 
mentary on  his  fate  and  opinions : — 

Here  lies  a  wretched  oorse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft. 
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How  love  may  be  turned  into  hatred,  kindness  into  craelty, 
from  natural   causes;   how  wonders,  moral  and  material, 
may  be  produced  by  realities,  seem  the  objects  of  this  play. 
Hermione  says  to  Polixenes : — 

Yoa'll  Btoy  ? 

Pol.    No,  Madam. 

Her,    Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol,    I  may  not,  Terily. 

Her.    Verily? 
You  put  mc  off  with  limber  vowg ;  but  I, 
Tho*  you  would  seek  to  unsphore  the  stars  with  oathi. 
Should  yet  say,  *  Sir,  no  going :'  verily, 
You  shall  not  go :  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.    Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  foes 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.    How  say  you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Wc  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  intended  as  a  more 
covert  instance,  of  which  Shakspere  openly  gave  an  example 
by  quotation  in  Richard  II., '  of  setting  the  word  itself  against 
the  word.'  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  conversant  with 
the  Scriptures  that  verily  was  the  favourite  asseveration  of 
Jesus.  Now  Shakspere  calls  those  verilies  limber  vows,  and 
puts  them  in  comparison  with  other  oaths.  The  divine 
master  had  said, '  verily  I  say  unto  you,'  when  he  had  told 
them  to  swear  not  at  all,  and  their  conversation  was  to  be 
yea  and  nay.  *  Nay'  is  the  negative,  firet  used  by  Hermione, 
and  seems  the  introduction  in  Shakspere's  mind  to  'verilv,' 
and  his  subsequent  reflections  upon  the  word.  Shakspere, 
by  calling  those  verilies  vows  and  oaths,  would  say  that  the 
very  time  we  were  forbidden  to  swear,  there  was  a  contra- 
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diction  in  the  divine  master  swearings  and  that  he  was  no 
example  of  his  precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Shak- 
spere  not  only  nad  given  an  example  of  thoughts,  of  things 
^vine,  intermixed  with  scruples  of  the  word  set  against  the 
wordy  but,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  that  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  divine  instructor  were  themselves  lawless 
and  uncertain.  And  here  he  leaves  the  same  thing  to  be 
inferred  of  his  sayings  with  regard  to  morality  and  every-day 
life.  Verily  was  more  than  yea  and  nay,  as  Shakspere  says; 
it  meant  by  the  truth ;  and  by  saying  a  lady^s  verily  is  as 
potent  as  a  lord's,  he  would  declare  one  oath  as  ffood  as 
another — the  same  in  the  mouth  of  a  master  or  disciple. 
Finally,  Hermione,  who  began  with  a  nay,  changes  it  for 
verily,  swears  by  the  oath  of  Polixenes,  and  calls  it  the  dread 
verily — as  it  were  in  derision  of  the  source  whence  it  came. 
What  use,  we  ask,  expatiating  on  such  a  word,  had  there 
not  been  the  extraneous  consideration  we  have  mentioned** 
the  intention  so  palpably  displayed  of  trying  to  make  it  out 
an  oath,  and  giving  occasion  to  mock  it  as  a  word  of  sacred 
respect?  What  purport,  therefore,  but  to  ^rd  the  gods, 
whom  Shakspere  could  not  spare  in  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity ?  The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  might  be, 
that  the  Puritans  had  adopted  the  word,  so  that  by  satirising 
them  he  might  avoid  the  imputation  of  mocking  the 
original.  But  if  meant  to  apply  to  them,  the  argument  in  it 
is  as  much  directed  against  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  against  the  ruritans'  employment  of  it ;  and  this 
could  not  nave  escaped  the  penetration  of  Shakspere,  if  it 
did  of  any  of  his  hearers  or  readers. 

That  Shakspere  was  occupied  with  spiritual  thoughts  is 
almost  immediately  seen  by  his  introduction,  contrary  to 
character,  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  makes  the 
pagan  Polixenes  say  that  if  he  and  Leontes  had  con- 
tinued the  same  as  they  were  in  childhood — 

We  should  have  answer'd  Heaven 
Boldly,  *  Not  guilty ;'  th'  impoBltion  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 

The  allusions  to  religion,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  times, 
ai'e  continued,  though  the  dramatis  persoTUB  are  all  heathens. 
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When  Leontei  talks  of  the  prooft,  to  him,  of  his  wife's 
infidelity,  be  sajrs: — 

Is  ihii  nothing? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  Is  ifothinf ; 
The  ooTorinf  sky  is  nothing,  Bohemia  nothing ; 
llj  niie  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  have  these  noUiings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

An  illostrBlion  of '  Nihil  ex  nihilo  fit,'  the  contrary  of  which 
is  pronoanced  as  the  hiffbest  imoossibility. 

Religious  belief  in  Uie  oracle,  Leontes  says,  shall  sive 
rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  will  make  that  to  be  true  to  him 
which  was  not  so  before ;  such  is  he  whose  ignorant  credulity 
will  not  come  up  to  the  truth.  Paulina  says  nature  made 
the  cluld,  his  new-bom  daughter;  and  if  it  has  the  ordering 
of  the  mind,  she  tells  it  not  to  make  her  jealous  as  her 
fatheTi  to  beUeve  impossibilities. 

Leon.    I'll  hare  thee  bnmt. 

Paul,    I  care  not ; 
It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  that  burns  in*t. 

Persecutors,  not  their  victims,  are  the  heretics  holding  false 
opinions.     Hermione,  in  her  defence,  says : — 

If  powers  dirine 
Behold  onr  human  actions,  as  they  do, 

they  will  make  known  her  innocence.  Tlie  doubt  expressed 
is  qualified  by  a  parenthetical  assertion  of  the  belief  in 
Providence.  We  have  before  noticed  this  in  Shakspere, 
as  rather  evidencing,  by  the  apology,  his  scepticism,  than 
making  us  believe  he  had  no  doubts  on  the  question.  It 
was  here,  however,  necessary  to  character  and  situation.  Of 
the  absence  of  Camillo  from  court^  she  says: — 

And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselTes 
Wotting  no  more  than  I  are  ignorant. 

The  oracle  against  him,  Leontes,  immediately  denies  its 
authority,  but  his  child  dead,  and  his  wife's  death  reported, 
he  admits  his  profaneness.  Paulina  says  the  queen  is  dead, 
knowinj?  her  to  be  alive.  The  most  extravagant  repentance 
of  numbers  after  Roman  Catholio  fashion  would  not  move 
the  godsy  she  says,  to  look  the  way  he  went. 
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AntigonuB  says,  thinking  to  have  seen  in  his  sleep  Her- 
mione,  who  is  not  dead : — 

Gome,  poor  babe ;  I  haye  heard, 
But  not  belieT'd,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again ;  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

Breams  are  toys^ 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  sqnar'd  by  this. 

Shepherd  says  to  his  son,  on  finding  the  babe : — 

If  thou'lt  see  a  thing  to  talk  on  when  thoa  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither. 

The  Clown,  his  son,  speaks  of  the  ship  going  down,  with 
the  pity  of  Miranda  in  the  Tempest.  The  Shepherd  says  to 
his  son,  because  he  has  found  gold  with  the  child : — 

'Tis  a  lucky  day,  and  we  will  do  good  deeds  on  it. 

He  is  suddenly  inspired  with  the  morality  of  Paley — ^he  is 
rich  enough  to  be  good« 

Autolycus  is  a  sort  of  variation  of  the  character  of  Bamar- 
dine,  whose  villany  is  less  from  havine  less  resolution,  but 
caring  for  life^  he  has  the  philosophy  of  Measure  for  Measure 
in  not  carine  for  a  future  state,  which  he  expresses  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  Clown  to  Bamardine  in  that 
play : — 

Gallows,  and  knock,  are  too  powerful  on  the  highway:  beating 
and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to  come,  1  sleep  out  the 
thought  of  it. 

What  need  had  Shakspere  to  repeat  this  infideli^ — reli- 
gion versus  morality — ^whenever  he  could  introduce  it  f  How- 
ever, as  the  rewards  in  this  world,  according  to  the  Shepherd, 
were  to  make  people  good,  so  punishments,  in  some  degree, 
were  to  efiect  their  purpose,  and  deter  from  crime :  acting 
on  Mackintosh's  principle  of  virtue — the  love  of  life.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  criminals  are  prevented  by  the  fear  of 
a  fiiture  state,  which  Mackintosh  says  would  be  a  gallows- 
morality,  if  they  believed  in  it.  Shakspere  makes  them 
think  that  as  a  sleep  here  effaces  the  thought,  so  au  eternal 
sleep  will  the  fact  ot  the  life  to  come. 
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The  Clowoi  reciting  the  preparations  for  the  feast^  sajs  of 
the  Musicians : — 

Bat  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes. 

This  a  variation  of  a  joke  we  have  had  before  on  the  Puri- 
tans— ^the  sacred  borrowing  from  the  profane.  We  cannot 
see,  in  this  mention  of  the  palms,  any  reverence  to  Scripture, 
or  the  profession  of  piety  m  his  rivals  who  would  draw  the 
Globe  from  mundane  to  more  heavenly  pursuits. 

Autolycus  likens  a  man's  career  of  vices  to  the  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  prodigal  son. 

When  Perdita  speaks  of  the  resolution  of  Florizel,  and  the 
opposition  of  his  father,  the  king,  to  his  marriage  with  her, 
the  will  within  and  the  cause  without,  Shakspere,  in  two 
lines  and  a  half,  has  delivered  the  whole  essay  of  Hume  on 
liberty  and  necessity — that  of  two,  or  fnany  motives,  but  one 
can  act,  which  becomes  necessity. 

Per,    Ono  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak,  that  yon  must  change  this  purpose. 
Or  I  my  life. 

He  says  he  can  be  nothing  but  here : — 

To  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Tho'  destiny  say  no. 

Perdita  says  to  Polixenes,  the  king,  in  disguise,  that  she 
has  not  some  flowers  in  her  nosegay  because  of  their  supposed 
improper  effects  on  the  chastity  of  maidens.  Polixenes  makes 
a  long  artificial,  metaphysical,  philosophical  speech,  the  pur- 
port of  which  is  that  nothing  can  be  separated  from  nature, 
nature  makes  all — makes  art :  that  nature  makes  that  which 
appears  to  be  assisting  nature :  that  nature  changed,  still 
nature  does  it. 

Florizel  says  to  Perdita,  on  the  supposition  of  his  violation 
of  faith : — 

It  cannot  fail,  but  by 
The  violation  of  my  faith ;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  th*  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within. 

Should  love,  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  talk  speculative 
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philosophy  ?  Was  not  this  so-often-repeated  Lueretian  senti- 
ment concerning  the  nature  of  things  delivered  in  character 
by  Shakspere  ? 

Florizel  is  one  of  those  sons  who  is  made  to  look  forward 
to  his  father's  death,  even  in  his  hearing,  as  the  accomplish 
ment  of  his  prospects  and  promises  to  Perdita.  The  young 
man  has  no  great  regard  for  truth,  nor  has  his  counsellor, 
Camillo,  though  hb  dissembling  and  falsehood  lead  to 
a  happy  issue  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle.  When 
Camillo  says  if  they  will  obey  his  direction  they  may  live  toge- 
ther married,  Florizel  asks  if  he  can  perform  a  miracle— can 
he  trust  in  Camillo  any  longer  as  a  man  ?  The  law  of  neces- 
sity having  been  laid  down  by  Perdita,  the  doctrine  of  chance 
is  as  philosophically  delivered  by  Florizel,  when  Camillo  asks 
him  whether  he  has  thought  of  any  place  to  go  to. 

Flo,    Not  any  yet ; 
But  as  ih'  anthoaght-on  accident  is  gailty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Oarselyes  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Autolycus,  in  his  soliloquy  on  rogues,  does  not  let  the 
youne  prince  pass,  but  characterises  him  as  '  about  a  piece  of 
iniquity.' 

Aut,    Sare  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may 
do  anything  extempore. 

Was  this  word  used  in  mockery  of  the  Puritans,  and  their 
assuming  the  sanction  of  religion  for  their  misdeeds  ?  Auto- 
lycus having  made  the  Shepherd  and  his  son  the  victimg 
of  his  roguery,  and  still  intending  to  make  them  serve  his 
purpose,  uie  Clown  says : — 

We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say,  even  blessed. 

Shep.    Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  provided  to  do  as 
good. 

Here  is  a  sneer  at  Providence,  and  the  expression  of  good 
people  towards  the  instruments  of  good  to  them. 

The  Gentleman,  announdne  to  the  court  of  Leontes  the 
arrival  of  Perdita  with  Florizel,  says : — 

This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  seal 
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Of  all  profeBiors  elie,  make  proielyies 
Of  who  the  bat  bid  follow. 

Paul,    How  ?  not  women  ? 

Whilst  this  expressed  the  easiness  of  making  a  religion,  it 
shows  no  reverence  to  the  true  one,  or  its  professors :  and 
whilst  the  man  assigns  to  a  woman  all  followers,  the  woman 
implies,  by  her  answer,  that  whilst  the  other  sex  would  follow 
a  woman,  her  sex  would  do  no  such  thing,  but  rather  give 
their  faith  to  a  man. 

A  Gentleman  of  the  court  says  the  statue,  supposed  to 
be  of  Hermione,  is  a  work — 

Newl7  performed  bj  that  rare  Italian  master^  Julio  Romano; 
who,  had  ne  himself  eternity,  and  conld  put  breath  into  his  work, 
would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  bo  perfectly  is  he  her  ape. 

This  is  like  many  other  passages  of  Shakspere  on  the  forma- 
tion of  man :  to  be  nature  eternity  is  wanted,  as  well  as 
the  gift  of  infusing  the  breath  of  life.  Tliat  eternity  is  here 
meant  as  the  attribute  of  divinity,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  nature,  is 
plain  from  the  preceding  play,  where  Menenius  says  Corio- 
lanus  'wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity.'  Johnson  bas  a 
long  note  to  explain  that  eternity,  in  this  passage  of  the 
Winter's  Tale,  only  means  the  temporal  sense  |jy  which 
we  express  a  long  continuation  of  time.  That  would  be 
to  except  it  from  its  contexts,  when  it  is  coupled  with  the 
other  attributes — the  gift  of  divinity,  breath  of  lite,  and  nature, 
which  is  eternal,  and  of  which  he  speaks.  From  Johnson's 
attempt  to  apologise  for  it,  and  alter  its  construction,  we  can 
only  infer  that  he  did  not  approve  of  this  passage,  nor  of  the 
others  which  detract  from  religion  by  base  and  material  com- 
parisons, and  mock  the  exercise  of  divinity. 
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Thb  Boatswaiiii  in  the  stormi  has  no  religion — neither  reve- 
rence for  Orcd,  or  man,  but  a  love  of  life,  which  he  respects 
more  in  himself  than  others.  He  says  you  are  to  be  thankful 
you  have  lived  so  long,  and  be  ready  for  the  mischance  of 
death.  Readiness  is  all,  as  Hamlet  said,  and  Gloster  in  Lear. 
The  more  pious  old  counsellor  of  Naples  derives  consola- 
tion from  the  idea  that  such  a  boatswain  was  rather  fated  to 
be  hanged  than  drowned : — 

Stand  htty  good  fate,  to  his  hanging  t  make  the  rope  of  his  des- 
tiny our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  1  if  he  be  not  bom 
to  oe  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable. 

This  appears  to  be  rather  an  ill  timed  mockery  of  prayer. 
On  the  re-appearance  of  the  royal  party  the  Boatswain  re- 
ceives them  no  better,  but  asks  what  do  they  there?  and 
Sebastian  ^ves  the  character  of  him  and  his  language,  by 
which  agam  we  may  know  what  is  considered  blasphemous 
and  derogatory  of  men  or  gods  :— 

A  poix  o'yoar  throat!  you  bawUng,  blasphemous,  inoharitable 
dog! 

The  Boatswain  tells  them  to  work.  And  when  the  rest  fly 
to  prayers,  deeming  all  lost,  he  says,  what,  must  our  moutKs 
be  cold?  thinkine  of  the  different  liquid  and  results  when  he 
should  have  to  ti^e  in  sea  water  instead  of  engulphing  fiery 
spirits. 

The  moral  of  this  appears  to  be  that  on  such  occasions  it 
would  be  better  to  work  and  endeavour  to  save  yourself  than 
waste  the  time  in  prayers  and  lamentations,  when  a  common 
&t6  must  embrace  all  who  expose  themselves  to  it — the 
pious,  the  blasphemous,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  royal  and 
the  ignoble.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  a  wreck,  when  the 
only  one  saved  has  reported  that  whilst  he  stripped,  com- 
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mitted  himself  to  the  waves,  and  the  assistance  of  objecti 
around  him,  the  rest  he  letl  in  supplication  to  heaven. 

Mira.  O  !  I  hare  saffer'd 

With  those  that  I  saw  suffer. 

This  is  a  sentiment  of  morality  coming  from  an  unsophisti- 
cated child  of  nature.  The  love  of  humanity,  which  is  at 
once  awakened  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  same  species, 
though  ignorant  of  her  kind  before.  This  love,  or  this  pity, 
left  to  itself,  or  cherished,  would  not  bear  to  do  injorj,  or  see 
it  done. 

Mira.  O  I  the  cry  did  knock 

Against  my  very  heart :  poor  souls,  they  perish'd  ? 

The  love  of  mankind  and  creatures  of  this  earthy  which  she 
feels,  she  thinks  ought  to  extend  to  heaven ;  and  thus  she 
passes  judgment  on  the  want  of  mercy  in  the  higher  powers, 
who  permit  shipwrecks  and  other  mundane  calamities. 

Mira.    Had  I  been  any  God  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth ;  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Shaksperc  here  docs  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods,  of  whatever 
religion,  for  their  want  of  mercy,  which  he  represents,  as  he 
has  done  before,  more  an  attribute  of  humanity.  He  puts  it 
in  comparison  that  higher  powers,  if  there  be  such,  are  not  so 

food  as  men ;  and  he  has  oflcn  rated  them  for  their  cruelty, 
'he  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  as  before,  prayer  or  not 
prayer,  piety  or  impiety,  good  or  bad,  were  shown  to  be 
all  alike  before  the  causes  of  nature;  so  Shakspere^  in 
Miranda,  gives  the  eonclusion  that  there  was  no  interference 
of  Providence,  no  instance  of  its  exercise  on  earth.  £nough 
we  see  in  these  introductory  strokes,  and  from  what  we  know 
of  the  end  of  the  play,  to  suppose  that  Shaksperc  framed  this 
drama  on  the  moral  of  Measure  for  Measure,  and  other 
plays :  a  human  system  of  love,  mercy,  and  forgiveness  here, 
greater  in  extent,  than  in  any  religious  scheme,  present, 
or  to  arrive  hereafter. 

Shakspere  gives  an  instance  in  Prospero  of  mentioning,  in 
the  same  breath,  Providence  and  fortune. 
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Mira.    How  came  we  aihor«  ? 

Pro,    By  Providence  divine. 
Know  thus  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune, 
^ow  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore ;  and,  by  my  prescience 
I  find,  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
"Will  ever  after  droop. 

Thus  Shakspere  mixed  at  random  causes  with  Providence 
or  chance ;  sometimes  revising  one  with  the  other,  hut  adhering 
more  to  the  one  than  the  other,  showing  to  which  he  inclined ; 
sometimes  affirming  it  and  then  denying  it,  which  induces 
us  to  think  that  he  sometimes  introduced  Providence  in  pro- 
priety with  the  times,  whilst  he  adhered  on  the  whole  to 
nature.  Here,  as  in  Hamlet,  Providence  is  assumed  imme- 
diately to  he  negatived ;  we  think  this  is  as  strong  evidence 
of  the  direction  of  a  man's  mind,  as  if,  from  appearance, 
it  was  all  on  one  side.  It  shows  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question ;  of  the  religious  belief  in  a  Pro- 
vidence, that  he  held  it  up  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  to 
be  opposed  by  his  own  opinion.  As  to  speaking  in  character, 
here  is  one  declaring  himself,  as  Hamlet  did  in  opposition  to 
himself;  and  of  the  two  ideas,  it  must  be  asked,  which 
of  them  belongs  to  the  writer  ?  If  it  be  said  that  Shakspere 
only  painted  nature,  as  Shaflesbury  has  in  his  characteristics, 
declaring  that  men  are  visited  with  different  and  opposite 
ideas  on  the  subjects  of  religion,  then  Shakspere  drew 
men  as  infidels,  where  in  poetry  he  might  have  made  them 
uniform,  showed  that  he  had  the  same  opinion  of  men  as 
another  infidel,  and  that  he  was  of  that  opinion  in  which 
he  most  oflen  declared  himself — the  test  which  Shaftesbury 
says  is  applicable  to  the  discovery  of  a  man's  real  private 
thoughts  on  questions  of  religion. 

Prospero,  having  gone  from  Providence  to  accident,  pro- 
ceeds to  account  for  tilings  i)resent  and  to  come  from  his  own 
knowledge,  and  a  star  which  presides  over  his  fortunes. 

Caliban  says  to  Stephano,  he  will  show  him  where  he  may 
knock  a  nail  into  the  head  of  Prospero  sleeping.  Why  not 
have  said  where  he  might  slay  him,  instead  of  mentioning 
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a  particular  sort  of  death  to  a  man  sleeping,  which  ocean  in 
the  Bible,  in  the  story  of  Sisera?  Such  an  allusion  in  the 
mouth  of  Caliban  on  the  stage  we  do  not  think  reverential 
The  case  here  was  one  of  folly  and  wickedness ;  whilst  m 
the  Scriptures  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  the 
commission  of  the  deed,  the  death  of  an  enemy  to  one's  coun- 
try, which  Prospero  was  not,  although  so  thought  of  by  the 
half  man  and  half  brute,  Caliban.  On  the  provocations  of 
Ariel,  Trinculo  says  : — 

O,  IbrglTe  me  my  sins. 

Ste,    He  that  dies  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee.    Merey  Qpon  as. 

In  this  drunken  party  is  a  repetition  of  Caasio  under  the 
same  circumstances,  using  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  the 
joking  response  of  FalstafF  and  denial  of  a  future  state.  The 
conversation  between  these  drunken  associates  is  otherwise 
not  very  reverential  in  its  allusions.  Where  you  might 
expect  to  find  it  there  is  no  mention  of  a  future  state  ;  and  in 
the  dialogue  between  Antonio  and  Sebastian,  there  seems  the 
conviction,  whatever  mij^ht  happen  on  earth,  there  was  no 
reckoning  aflcr  death,  and  that  the  sleep  of  death,  into  which 
they  propose  to  put  Gonzalo  and  Alonzo,  would  be  eternal 
and  material.  We  shall  find  it  fully  developed  by  Prospero. 
Prospero  enacts  a  scene  of  spirits  to  please  his  future  son- 
in-law  ;  when  finished,  Prospero  turns  what  has  been  wit- 
nessed into  argument  and  philosophy.  Perhaps  exception 
may  be  made  physically  to  the  extent  which  he  allows  to  the 
wearing  out  or  matter ;  but,  both  with  regard  to  the  universe 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  man,  his  conclusions  as  to 
their  existence  are  most  mortal  and  material. 

Pro.    You  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismayM ;  be  cheerful,  sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  those  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  l>ehind  !  we  are  such  stuff* 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
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Ib  rounded  with  a  sleep. Sir,  I  am  yexed ; 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  m  j  old  brain  is  troubled : 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  m j  infirmitj ; 
If  thou  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  m  j  cell, 
And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  111  walk, 
To  still  mj  beating  mind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  speaks  of  thin  air,  matter  yet, 
however  attenuated.  Whether  does  he  mean  bv  '  all  which  it 
inherit/  these  things  he  has  mentioned  upon  the  earth,  or  in 
continuation  of  the  idea,  that  what  succeeds  this  globe  will 
come  to  the  same  end,  and  leave  not  a  rack  behind  ?  No- 
thing can  be  more  conclusive  of  the  end  of  all  thingSi  great 
and  small.  Perpetual  chanee  of  matter  is  proclaimed — 
perpetual  loss  of  identity,  which  is  the  case  with  ourselves :  as 
those  spirits  vanished,  so  shall  we  disappear.  There  is  nothing 
more  immortal  or  eternal  in  us  than  m  the  rest  of  matter ; 
what  happens  to  them,  in  a  shorter  time,  having  a  shorter  life, 
must  happen  to  us.  As  these  illusions,  so  are  our  dreams, 
and  as  these  dreams  are  rounded  by  a  sleep,  so  are  our  lives. 
We  slept  and  knew  not  before  we  came  into  the  world,  so 
we  shall  when  we  leave  it,  of  such  stuff  as  to  identity  and 
eternity  are  we  made.  As  is  a  dream  in  a  sleep,  so  is  life  in 
eternity.  Of  such  '  stuff,'  not  a  very  ennobling  term,  are  we 
made. 

There  is  some  interest  attached  to  this  speech,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  it  the  farewell  plaj  of^  Shakspere.  Then 
there  is  a  peculiar  significance  attached  to  these  revels  ended, 
actors,  spirits,  these  dissolving  views,  the  property  of  the 
globe,  the  globe  itself— the  name  of  Shakspere's  theatre. 

Johnson  has  remarked  of  Shakspere, '  It  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  rid  his  mind  of  his  profession.'  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  third  time  that  Shakspere  has  drawn  the  resemblance 
between  actors  and  the  lives  of  men,  the  stage  and  the  world. 
In  the  mouth  of  Macbeth  we  have  life  a  walking  shadow,  a 
poor  player,  that  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  and 
then  is  heani  no  more — a  tale  told  by  an  ioiot,  full  of  sound 
and  Airy,  signifying  nothing — instead  of  revels  ended,  and 
the  actors'  spirits,  melting  into  thin  air — the  world,  their  stage, 
fading  and  leavine  not  a  rack  behind — their  lives  as  dreams, 
rouncted  with  a  sleep.     The  Duke  and  Jaques  using  the 
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fame  words  as  in  the  speeches  of  Proepero  and  Macbeth— 
the  world  a  theatre  of  pageants,  divided  into  scenes.  Yes, 
says  Jaques,  the  world's  a  stage,  men  and  women  merdr 
players,  many  parts  to  every  individual,  the  last  scene  of 
life  as  the  first,  sans  ever^-thing — nothing. 

As  a  picture  of  life,  more  especially  in  its  relation  to 
death,  without  the  illustration  of  tlie  theatre,  what  more  was 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure?  That 
the  best  of  rest  is  sleep,  and  death  is  no  more.  There,  too, 
he  likened  life  to  a  dream,  and  thereby  dra¥r8  a  distino- 
tion  between  the  sleep  of  dreams  and  sleep  without  dreams. 
He  says  of  the  whole  of  life,  youth  and  age,  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  an  afler-dinner's  sleep  dreaming  on  both.  What  is  this 
that  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  death  makes  all  these  odds  even 
— no  more,  nothing. 

What  appeared  to  us  so  clear  in  itself,  we  should  have 
thought  it  scarcely  necessary  to  make  clearer  by  comparin'v 
this  speech  with  othei-s  on  the  same  subject.  It  seems  that 
otiicrs  thought  the  s«inie,  that  life  rounded  with  a  sleep 
meant  terminated  ;  but  Mr.  Knight,  finding  it  affirmed,  not 
by  Johnson,  but  by  his  (Knight's)  correspondents  in  this  c^se 
hixs  taken  upon  himself,  on  tiie  part  of  Shakspere,  and  as  com- 
mentator, absolutely  to  deny  this  interpretation.  *  We  haye  been 
asked,'  he  says, '  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  rounded  with  a 
sleep,  it  being  supposed  that  rounded  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  terminated  ;  and  that  one  sleep  was  the  end  of  life.  This 
was  not  Shakspere's  philosophy ;  nor  would  he  have  intro- 
duced an  idea  totally  disconnected  with  the  precedino-  des- 
cription.' As  Shakspere  has  a  philosophy,  it  would  have 
been  but  fair  to  us  and  Shakspere  to  have  told  us  what 
it  was,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  this  inquiry.  It  is  at 
least  agreeable  to  us,  who  have  heard  so  much  about 
character,  and  Shakspere  not  being  a  man,  to  find  it  admitted 
that  there  was  any  philosophy  discoverable  in  his  works. 

The  philosophy  of  Shakspere,  we  are  told,  is  not  the 
philosophy  which  Johnson  has  assigned  to  him  on  a  similar 
passage,  where  it  is  elaborately  drawn  out,  given  twice  as 

the  point  and  moral  of  the  speech,  the  whole  of  life^ beimr 

there  analysed  morally  and  materially  to  produce  this  conclu- 
sion twice  repeated.     There  the  whola  weight  of  circumstances 
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go  to  prove  it  the  philosophy  of  Shakspere :  the  character 
of  the  duke-priesty  the  cnaracter  and  sentiments  of  the 
patient  Claudio  to  whom  it  is  applied.  The  didactic  nature 
of  the  lesson,  the  occasion  and  the  person,  the  repetitions 
elsewhere  of  the  same  philosophy,  all  hrought  to  an  unmis- 
takable focus  in  the  JDuke's  speech,  maoe  Johnson,  who 
entertained  a  very  different  philosophy,  think  it  could  not 
pass  unobserved  by  the  most  casual  reader,  and  must  produce 
Its  impression.  Johnson,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  a 
moralist  and  philosopher,  denounced  Shakspere.  What  he 
saw  there,  everybody,  it  seems,  but  Mr.  itnight,  saw,  and 
regarded  Uie  words  as  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  Pros- 
pero. 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  idea  commonly 
affixed  to  the  passage  b  totally  disconnected  with  its  pre- 
ceding description,  if  introduced  without  propriety,  it  only 
the  more  shows  the  individual  bias  of  Shakspere  to  turn 
everything  to  his  own  philosophv.  But  we  do  not  see  any 
disconnection  in  this  speech,  and  find  no  disconnection  in 
other  speeches  of  a  similar  character.  Mr.  Knight,  however, 
does,  by  mentioning  Berkeley  about  dreams,  wish  to  have  it 
supposed  that  Shdcspere  had  the  same  philosophy  as  the 
no-matter  Bishop  llii  intention  was  avowed — ^it  was  to 
support  religion,  and  points  of  faith ;  but  we  have  no  such 
spiritualism  in  Shakspere — all  indicates  materialism.  How- 
ever, they  say  the  Bishop  himself  repented  of  his  theory. 
Hume  said,  his  works  on  matter  '  form  the  best  lessons  of 
scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or 
modem  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.'  Dr.  Beattie, 
also,  considers  them  as  having  a  sceptical  tendency. — 
Vide  Chalmers'  Bio.  Diet. 

To  us  it  appears,  *  life  rounded  by  a  sleep'  expresses  exactly 
what  Cicero  said,  and  the  poets  of  antiquity,  that  you 
returned  in  death  to  what  you  were  before  you  were  bom  : 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  existence,  comprised  in  a 
circle  of  perpetual  night.  '  A  mind  firm  and  enhghtened  is 
without  inquietude;  it  despises  death,  which  pbces  man 
back  in  the  same  state  where  he  was  before  he  was  bora.' 
— Cicero  definibus, 

A  French  poet,  Cyrano,  had  hb  tragedy  of  Aggrippina 
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intodicted  for  introdociiig  Sejanus  anflwering  her  inquiries 
whether  he  did  not  fear  death,  or  the  nnoertaintf  where  deidi 
might  lead—'  Ah  hoar  after  death  oar  Tanqouhed  aoiil  will 
be  what  it  waiB  before  life.' 

'  Oar  reirels  ended/  express  the  jpleasorei  of  life  ended  n 
wen  as  the  pangs.  Uie  roandea  with  a  deep  seems  wd 
expressed  by  Seneca  in  consohtions  to  a  friend,  Aongfa,  fir 
the  same  parpose  as  Shakspere  has  in  speaking  of  death,  he 
makes  the  consolation  to  conrist,  as  Bhakspoe  doelBffenerallTy 
in  its  bemg  the  termination  of  oar  pains.  'I>eadi  mdiSies  sB 
our  pains;  beyond,  there  remains  nothing  to  aoflSer:  ft 
restores  as  to  that  profoand  tranqaillity  in  which  we  were 
softly  extended  before  that  we  saw  the  dsy.' 

Jean  Jacqaes  Roasseao,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  on  his  poem 
of  Lisbon,  says, '  The  question  of  Proyidenoe  belonn  1o  Ast 
of  the immortidity  of  tne  soul,  which  I  have  thehapinneM 
of  believinffy  without  being  ignorant  that  reason  may  doubt 
it.'  Those  Jbave  generally  been  considered  athebts  who  have 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Suidas,  in  his  lexicon, 
Tol.  1,  p.  108,  says  *  Atheum  est  immortalitatem  animie  non 
conservare.'  That  is  to  say,  ^  It  is  atheistical  not  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul/ 

After  this  natural  philosophy  of  Shakspere's,  we  have  a 
splendid  example  of  his  morality,  in  theory  and  practice, 
quite  in  conformity  with  similar  sentiments  and  actions  of  his 
dramas.  Ariel  relates  to  Prospero  the  afiBictions  of  die  roral 
party  wrecked  on  his  island : — 

Yoor  charm  so  strongly  works  them. 
That  if  yoa  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro,    Dost  thon  think  so,  spirit? 

Art,    Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro,    And  mine  shall. 
Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov^d  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
1  )o  I  take  part ;  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance;  they  being  penitent, 


fiSl 

Noi  a  ftnpvn  Inxiher ;  fo,  nleMe  Iheq^  AHtfl; 
Hj  charms  IH  l^rstk^  tludr  jpoief  J'u  mtpxie^ 
And  thej  iriidl  be  tbmamftww, 
Aru    Vn  fbtoh  ibm,  lir. 

The  rielit  of  levji^iUB  me  Imre  mid  Mbro,  in aosliival  joomU- 
4mi  .of  inmuiit^  is  emL  worid  4^  «  tdkienl  giHmiitee 
agaii»t.ihe  oamMigBJcBi  of  iiwqriaB, 

The  oonoeqiiwciM  <if  »ae  oehig  like  eoolher,  «f  iribfltew«r 
dnnBfeDoe  I'of  opiniaii^^of  <wtet8ver  luAiwiit  4dfeiiiDrtAfiee0^ 
iffaioh  flhoaidireealt  in  niiitnl  love,  and-whioh  inm  so  ioeigr 
ddimed  bf  A^ookin'  ^  Menohtntjef  Veiiioe|«arelieie 
repeated  bj  Pfo^Mvo;  BeaBoa  fiuyeily  ^attrcBiad  ie  a  mrfl- 
cnoteoniitBPpoiKitoifiny^  4fae  raver,  that  JiL4hetaeie  excel- 
lent, action,  is  rather  in  the  forgirflneW'OrhiJailae  iUii  in 
taking  vengeance,  Paniahment  should  go  no  fhrther  than 
producing  repentanee,  into  "whioh  men  dioald  be  led,  and 
should  not  be  given  as  retaEalion,  or  as  preeliMUttg  repen- 
tance and  irefomu 

Here  is  the  mond  of  the  play,  which  we  rennrked  in  die 
beginning.  Miranda  has  toe  sentiments  of  heri&tberand 
Ariel,  and  she  says  if  she  thad  been  «  god  of  power  she 
would  have  saved  the  crew.  Prospeio  Md  acted  on,  land 
was  proceeding  to  the  practice  of,  these  precepts  of  moralibr. 
Can  we  help,  uierefor^  thinking  that  with  so  marked  a  refe- 
rence to  what  a  ,god  ou^t  to  ifk,  that  .Shakspere  had  in 
mind  that  neither  man  norPravidenoe  shonld:ada  toievil,  but 
do  all  the  good  they  could  in  this  world,  and  diat  judgment 
in  the  next  should  execcise  mercy  and  general  jiaraon — ^that 
justice  was  not  in  eternal  puiushments,.and  shoidd  i^each  no 
further  than  repentance  ?  These  comparisons  between  a  sup- 
posed god  of -power  and  man — tfie  contrast  between  the  feel- 
ings and  practice  of  Miranda,  Ariel,  and  Prospero — the  in- 
trodnDtionof  spirits,  and  whatthey  must  be  as  wdl  as  man — 
the  deliveiy  of  Prosperous  prisoners  to  a  momentary^plaoe  of 
trivial  torment,  and  their  rdease  !from  it  at  the  intercession 
of  a  spirit  agreeing  with  his  own  intentions— «11  seem  to  us 
strongly  to  mark  mtentions  towards  a  system  of  divine  and 
religious  judgment,  as  wdl  as  human.  We.do  not  any  the 
more  admit  that  Shakspere  bdieved  in  «  future  state;  but 
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how  coRiinon  it  in  for  mRdela  to  argae  in  the  «tmD  of  Sink' 
Bpere — that  from  the  attributes  given  to  the  D«tv,  particu- 
larly benevolence,  he  must  excel  in  this  vtrtne  more  than  hit 
creature — that  be  is  not  worse,  as  he  is  represented,  bnl 
roust  be  better  and  more  merciful  than  man.  We  have 
before  remarked  that  the  purpose  exhibited  in  this  is  more 
or  less  seen  in  other  plays — was  the  sole  drift  of  his  purpose 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  where,  villany  frustrated.  Justice 
did  not  extend  a  frown  further,  to  the  penitent  or  not  penitent 
— hut,  having  rewarded  the  good,  it  left  the  bad  to  become 
better.  The  injuries  past  of  Alonzo  and  Sebastian,  and  the 
recent  intended  murderers,  Antonio  and  Sebastian,  are  alike 
foreiven,  and  absolution  made  of  their  offences. 

Oonzalo  addreaaes  tlie  re-appearance  of  the  Boatswain,  who 
bod  not  suffered  at  all  :— 

Nov,  bUspbemy, 
That  svMr'it  i[r»ce  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  sfaore  I 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  bj  land  ?  vhat  is  the  news  1 

It  aj^Msn  blfispbemy  was  none  the  worse,  had  got  rid  only  of 
ibt  wicked  out  of  his  ship,  and  having  said  no  prayen, 
esprMwd  no  thanksgiving  for  bia  deliverance,  no  repentance 
of  hia  blMphemy,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  pious  Gon- 
nlo,  tnerdy  says : — 

Tba  best  news  is,  that  w«  have  lafelr  fonnd 
Our  Sing  and  oompan;;  the  neit,  onr  ship, 
WUk  bat  three  glagseB  since  ve  gave  ont  spUt, 
Is  tirtt  and  jare,  and  bravelj  rigg'd,  aa  when 
Wannt  pnt  out  to  sea. 

There  u  do  expression  even  of  reverence  for  a  miracle. 
'  non^  AloDio'  says — 


Colibaa  ii  pardoned,  who  is  another  Bamardine,  though  aum 
a  moDster  of  fancy.  Caliban  l>eing  commanded  to  do  Bis  dut; 
u  serraat,  with  his  drunken  associate,  says : — 

±j,  that  I  Kill;  and  I'll  b«  wiae  hereaf(«r, 
And  seek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice-doobte  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god  i 
And  WDrsUp  thU  daU  fool  f 
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Baraardine  did  not  answer  the  exhortation  of  the  Doke 
to  repentance ;  and  we  say  the  idea  given  to  this  half-and- 
half  beast  and  human  of  turning  to  gracei  is  done  in  ridicule 
of  reli^on^  and  is  plablj  expreseeato  produce  that  efiect 
There  is  the  additional  satirei  or  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  relieion^  as  the  Shaftesburys  and  Humes 
haye  it,  that  man  muces  his  relieion :  according  to  what^ 
he  is,  so  will  he  construct  his  diymity.  An  ass  will  havel 
a  fool  for  his  god.  f 


t  •  .... 
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VBNUS  AKD  ADOKIS. 

SoKB  who  haye  denied  that  the  opinions  of  Shakspere  may 
be  deriyed  from  his  playBy  admit  that  an  infisrenoe  may 
be  drawn,  as  to  his  sentiments,  from  his  poems,  partieolarij 
his  sonnets.  Armitaee  Brown  would  inmr  a  biograj^y  frcKn 
them;  but  he,  also,  has  reoooise  to  the  plays,  as  haye  all 
other  writers  who  would  speak  of  Shakspere's  life,  feelhigs, 
and  opinions.  Malone  says  of  the  sonnets,  'the  raieral 
style  of  which,  and  numerous  passages  in  them,  reniizS  us  of 
our  author's  plays.'  The  most  marked  conformity-  between 
the  poems  ana  the  plays  exists  on  the  subject  of  death,  and 
material  yiews  of  life.  That  there  is  no  other  existence  but 
the  present,  seems  the  ruling  idea  of  these  pieces.  Loye  and 
deatn  are  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  these  poems.  On 
death  he  is  yery  full  and  direct;  allusions  to  religion  are 
scarce.  Lust  is  painted  rather  than  loye,  and  the  pen  of  Shak- 
spere  sometimes  seems  to  indulge  in  Uie  worse  obscenity  of 
double-meanins.  The  material  yiew  of  the  nature  of  things, 
without  Proyidence  and  a  future  state,  is  of  yery  general 
introduction. 

Venus  and  Adonis  Shakspere  is  supposed  to  haye  men- 
tioned as  his  first  composition,  which  would  giye  eyidence 
of  early  pruriency  of  imagination.  He  was  compared  to 
Oyid  for  it,  who.  Meres  said,  liyed  in  the  soul  of  Shakspere. 
Shakspere  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  ayerse  to  a  philo- 
sophical or  poetical  interpretation  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  motiye  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  some  time  after  it  was  written,  is  one  which 
would  denote  a  mind  closed  to  the  impressions  of  religion 
under  the  most  fayourable  circumstances  for  its  deyelopment 
This  poem  is  supposed  to  haye  been  his  earliest  production, 
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and  Collier  says  he  was  indupBd  ^  Dinepf^re  it  for  the  press 
hj  the  leisure  afforded  by  a  plague  m  Lopdoiiy  iv;hich  released 
mm  froI^  the  theatre.  Dmin^  a  period  of  public  calamity, 
a  man  of  any  religious  tendent^  'would  surely  haye  fbimd 
a  more  serious  and  suitable  occupation. 

His  only  recognition  of  a  future  life  appears  to  be  that  in- 
Tolved  in  the  extension  of  <Hir  own  eyirtenoe  i|i  our  offipring, 
which  b  also  adduced  as  the  ofaief  motire  for  the  eigoyment 

of  our  love. 

■  I    III    I 

Upon  t)i6  aarth'siQeresie  why  sXio^dtt  thou  feed, 
tJoless  (he  Mrth  with  ihy  inmiM  jie  M 
By  law  <^  nature  thou  art  boWlib  Inreed, 
That  tune  may  Ure  when  tluta'  th^aelf  art  dead: 
9        And  80^  in  mte  of  death,  thou  ooat  sorriTi, 
In  that  thy  Ukeneas  stIU  is  kit  aUte. 

t.0.|  the  onhr  life  we  have  after  death,  is  in  the  perpetui^ 
of  ourspecm. 

We  may  remark,  bv  the  way,  from  the  seiitimentB  intro- 
duced in  mis  jMunage,  tnat  Shak^pere^s  poems  are  as  philoso* 
phical  as  his  phi^  and  betray  a  common  author.  Those 
who,  from  religious  motiyes,  deny  themselyes  the  world, 
Venus  is  made  to  call— 

Loye-laoking  vestali  aiid  aeiMoring  nrnur. 

In  the  next  stania  she  likens  those  not  bom,  whom  a  man 
might  &aye  had,  to  thoee  who  are  buried  in  their  graves. 
The  dead  are  the  same  m  the  unborn ;  there  is  a  diflferenoe  in 
those  who  haye  posterity,  but  there  is  no  distinQtion  made  as 
to  hayiog  an  immortal  souL 

What  M  tfty  body  but  a  swallowing  grata, 
Seeming  to  banr  that  poeterity 
*Whieh,  t»y  tlie  rtgHte  or  time,  tiioa  needi  most  have 
Of  them,  destroy  them  not'ln  daris  obscurity  f 

In  search  ofhsft  loivfy  the  m^  of  the  womoded  and  dying 
hounda  giyes  TjOii^  a'pri^|l^tii)a^  of  |^(qi  death  of  Adonis, 
whicfi  if  accQmpaoi^  py  |i  pbilpBopIiiiG^l  reSection  of  Shak- 
spu)|9y  pn  the  susceptibiuty  ot^  yjplg^  tio  religibus  impres- 

Look  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaied 
At  apparitions,  sipaS)  s%4  prodJi|H;ies, 
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Whereon,  with  fearfiil  eyWy  thej  loos  hmm  gmied, 
Infoiiiig  them  with  dreedftd  prophemBi. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  in  ELing  Jolin,  ia  made  to  hare  the  same 
opinion,  and  to  shape  his  policj  by  it 
nins  Venus  *  chides  death :' — 

Wh J  hsst  tiioa  cMt  into  etemil  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  tugfat  lU  other  ejes  to  see? 

'  Noz  perpetno  domienda,'  as  the  Latin  poet  says  d  deatL 
The  sentiment  of  Shakspere  is  identical  widi  that  wliich  pie- 
Tailed  amonsst  the  leaden  of  the  first  French  Rerolutiony 
and  which  tney  caosed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  the 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  We  may  remind  the  reader  that 
Dr.  Johnson  severely  denoonoes  this  sentiment,  frfiich  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  fiur  Measnre. 

Socrates,  in  his  apology,  speaking  of  death  as  annihilation, 
and  the  gain  therefrom,  says,  *  since  its  whole  time  is  only  a 
long-coDtinued  ni^t/  The  same  reasoning  as  introduced  in 
the  speech  of  the  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

THE    RAPE   OF    LUCRECB. 

With  his  usual  ascription  of  inconsistency  to  religious 
professors,  Shakspere  makes  Tarquin  pray  to  the  gods 
to  assist  him  in  so  criminal  a  project  as  the  rape  of  Lucrece. 
However,  the  gods  are  represented  as  not  countenancing 
crime ;  and  prayer  does  not  satisfy  Tarquin,  any  more  than 
Hamlet's  uncle. 

The  feeling  which  seems  to  have  been  portrayed  in  the 
prayer  of  Hamlet's  uncle  was  the  awakenmg  of  the  latent 
moral  sense.  In  the  man  merely  moral,  conscience  would 
stir  up  a  combat  between  ri^ht  and  wrong.  The  man  under 
religious  influence,  as  Hamlet's  uncle,  is  made  by  Shakspere 
to  introduce  another  being  as  umpire  in  the  question.  Shak- 
spere there  seems  to  insinuate,  what  is  the  use  of  prayer  if  it 
did  not  prevent  wickedness? — that  no  Providence  is  exer- 
cised where  necessity,  in  cause  and  effect,  remains  unaltered 
and  uninfluenced  by  prayer.  There  was  Shakspere's  philo- 
sophy of  prayer ;  besides  the  satire  contained  in  introducing 
a  wretch  under  the  miserable  delusion,  that  the  Being  to  whom 
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he  thought  himself  responsible  mieht  be  affected  by  some  of 
the  many  means  superstition  thinks  will  induce  Him  to  be  a 
partial  judge  between  man  and  his  crimes. 

But  we  cannot  understand  what  purpose,  but  ridicule  of 
religion,  it  serves  to  represent  a  man  soing  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  invoking  heaven  in  its  execution,  though  he  may 
declare  it  useless.  The  phflosoph^  of  Shakspere  seems  to 
reappear  in  the  comment  of  Taiquin,  that  'enects'  are  the 
only  realities, that  'thoughts  are  ^eams,'  with  the  irreverend 
sneer  at  the  fimctions  of  religion  in  releasing  from  sin. 

Thoogfati  are  bat  dreams  till  their  elbets  be  tried ; 
The  UMkest  sin  is  cleared  with  abaolatUm. 

Besides,  we  see  used  what  Johnson  calls  the  sophistry  of 
Isabella,  that  criminal  intentions  are  not  crimes. 

Lucrece  utters  a  long  reproach  asainst  'opportunity,'  bv 
which  Shakspere  evi£ntlj  means  tae  circumstances  which 
surround  men,  and  which  mipd  them  to  guilt  '  111  annexed 
opportunity,'  she  says,  'kills  virtue;'  Uiat  is,  unfortunate 
cucumstances  destroy  virtue.  It  is  not  so  much  the  indivi- 
dual's fault,  as  the  wrong  of  the  temptation  to  which  he  is 
exposed. 

Whoerer  plots  the  sin,  thou  poini'it  the  season : 
Tis  thoa  that  spom'st  al  right,  at  law,  al  leasoo. 

An  aceenazy,  by  thine  inelinalion. 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

She  then  upbraids  Time  in  the  same  metaphysical  strain : — 

Be  gidlty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  erime. 

She  caUs  opportunity  '  Timers'  servant,  and  asks  why  hath 


Ganoelled  my  forlanes,  and  endiained  me 
To  endless  dale  of  never-ending  woes? 

She  says  'Time's'  office  is — 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 

Time's  glory  is— 

To  onmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light ; 
•  •  •  ♦ 
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And  tam  ths  gidd;  ronnd  of  FcvtniM'B  whoel. 
The  inBtances  cited  above  seem  fo  convey  a  philosophical 
idea  of  time,  entering  more  niinutetv  into  the  consideration! 
of  ihe  sceptic  tlian  of  the  believer,  "the  believer  thinka  trutli 
has  been  revealed  in  all  ages — without  it  man  could  not,  un- 
assisted, make  the  discovery  himself.  The  unbeliever  looks 
forward  to  time  and  the  progress  of  humanity  lo  shape  truth 
bom  in  error. 

Time's  creative  and  destructive  powers,  of  all  kinds  and 
dep-ces,  Lucreoe  then  mentions  as  essentially  his,  and  equally 
balanced,  and  therefore  asks  wl|y  is  there  no  coDtroi  over 
Time  1  why  what  ts  done  cannot  be  undone,  or  ruled  other- 
wise }  In  all  which  she  appears  to  complain  of  the  absence 
of  Providence  and  the  analterabte  issue  of  nature's  laws,  as 
she  does  a  little  further  on,  when  she  calls  Time  '  Tutor  iKith 
of  good  and  bad.' 

She  invokes  Time  to  strike  Tarquin  with  a  guilty  con- 
science : — 

The  dire  thonght  of  hli  mmmlttod  evQ 
BhwB  ttnij  }f^»li  a  hideoos,  shMylys  dwrU, 

As  Tliewns  had,  in  tba  auaa  Imgm^  and  from  the  sune 
cause,  described  the  'tricks  ftf  inigti^tii^'':— 


u.bJsgawL^ 


Howewy 

Terror,  however  mixed  io  cuu^  pro^nciiw  a  ^eli^^^  of  ftar, 
i|8  benefits  recdved  inBfnre  i  rn^tni  ofgnmi^' 

A  kng  JHstifloation  of  stuofdS  is  pot'  into  tfw  awoth  of 
Lucrece,  who  evidently  thinks  mora  of  Iter  &me  in  tlitetf 
than  of  the  retrilwtitm  of  »inti)rfl«n«ti)nm. 

Shakflpere,  in  his  own  paraon,  says  of  wnman,  th^  have 
waxen  mmds,  easily  imprewed. 

Then  call  them  not  th«  anthon  pf  t^r  lU, 
No  mora  than  wax  shall  be  aooonntad'enl 
Wherein  b  stamped  the  lemblanee  of  a  4e;tt ; 

ue.,  we  should  not  Vlame  the  victim,  but  the  ojprating  causes. 
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and  women'n  faults  9xe  the  fiilfilia«at  of  'fnoa'f  ^bnwiik* 
Thus  Shakspere  plainly^  as  in  the  previous  passageq^  referring 
to  the  influence  of  Time  and  'opportunity/  denies  moral  res- 
ponsibility. 

i^ere  the  ihMitlied  in  lier  harmlen  breui 
A  harmfbl  Yjdte,  that  Uienoe  her  900X  nnthesth^: 
That  blow  did  biU  it  from  the  deep  anzest 
Of  that  poUnted  prison  where  It  hreaAed : 
'  £Lsr  eon&rita  siahs  nntn  the  eloiids  hannnathed 

Her  win4;ed  sprite;  and  thrcm^  to  mt^aiti  4Q(h  4y 
Life^  lasting  date  froin  eanoeued  destiny. 

Thia  staiua ia  peAap»the  moal  mmnpexJiaWa  testoony  of 
Shakspere  in  mTonr  of  a  fiitiire  slata  It  may  be  well|  tbere^ 
fore,  oompnred  with  the  innnnieraUa  and  grioat  m^oritr  of 
cases  in  which  be  baa  said  exactly  the  contrary.  It  is  full  of 
the  conceits  &shionaUe  in  tbppetiioeiyand^^tbf^pbreseoloey 
of  poetry  usual  Iq  speaking  of  d^ath.  It  has  none  of  uie 
earnest  ai^gument  and  penuasiop  ooomoii  to  hinii  when  he 
takes  a  material  view  or  death. 

That  it  is  a  poem,  and  not  a  play,  we  are  Inclined  to  thbk 
no  argument  for  its  deliv^n^  more  anthorftaliTely  Ae 
opinion  of  Shakspere.  The  TequMtes  of  mere  poe^ 
demand  more  licence  of  the  inutt^fauition.  In  the  plays,  wim 
other  critics^  we  haye  attached  toss  sense  to  the  rhyme  and 
more  reason  to  the  blank  Terse.  While  the  adaptation  of 
the  popular  fidth  was  more  pleasing  to  the  public,  it  was 
of  easier  performance  to  the  writer,  nuide  all  rea^y  to  his  pen. 
A  poem  &  supposed  to  haye  the  reflections  of  jts  ajiAorj  and 
therefore  Shakspere^  havinff  publidied  these  pieoefi  in  bb 
own  name,  and  laid  a  daSn  to  Ame  by  them  alone,  hQ 
would  naturally  defer^  on  one  occaaion^  to  the  popular  im- 
pression of  a  scene  of  death. 

^life's  lastu^  date  fiK>m  cancelled  destiny/  is  rery 
different  to  a  'datdess  bargain  to  engrossing  death'  m 
Romeo  and  Jnlieti  But  in  thediakignes  of  ^  plav,  not 
ddivered  in  character  by  Urn,  nor  p«blinied  bj  his  aoAority, 
he  might  say  what  be  lixed.  Ina  poem  publinied  by  himself, 
be  had,  in  person,  not  only  to  answer  for  what  ne  wrote, 
but  to  propifiate  the  jreadiag  ipuUic;. 

Yet  IB  die  •sonnets XxxK.)^flrherB  he  is  auppgaadjto.spaak 
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his  own  thonghts  throoghont,  he  sayB  of  Iiimself  in  the  fint 
penon: — 

When  to  the  •estlone  of  fweet  lUent  thought 

I  •nmmoQ  up  remembranoe  of  things  nest^ 

I  si|h  the  Uiok  of  mm  j  a  thing  I  loiiglit^ 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  deer  time's  waste ; 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eje,  nnnied  to  flow. 

For  preoions  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  id|^ 

Farther^  in  sonnet  Ixxiy..  which  we  hare  quoted  befoRy 
as  obtunbg  immortality  for  himself  amon^  men  by  his 
works,  he  uses  the  same  l^al  figure  in  denial  of  a  mtut 
state  and  immortalitf  of  toe  soul  to  faimseli^  wkidi  he 
asserted  of  LucFeoe.  It  is  said  of  her  tluut  the  blow  of 
the  knife  bailed  her  souL    Of  his  own  deaA,  he  saTs:-— 

When  that  fall  arrest. 
Without  all  ban,  shall  oarrj  me  awaj. 

We  have  accepted  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  stanza, 
but  it  might  receive  a  material  conclusion  in  accordance  with 
the  genend  views  of  Shakspere.  It  might  mean  no  more 
than  what  he  has  often  said  of  Lucrece,  that  whilst  the 
properties  of  life  resolve  themselves  into  the  elements,  the  act 
of  her  suicide  would  give  her  an  everlasting  life  of  fJEime 
in  the  records  of  history,  and  cancel  the  oblivion  of  destiny. 

SONNETS. 

The  publisher,  seeing  so  much  about  eternity — Shakspere's 
eternity — ^in  these  stanzas,  in  dedicating  them  to  hun  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  wishes  him  ^  that  eternity  promised 
by  our  ever-living  poet/ 

Stanza  after  stanza  are  exhortations  to  a  friend  to  have 
offspring,  the  same  as  those  addressed  by  Venus  to  Adonis, 
in  stanza  vi. 

TheOy  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart^ 

Leaving  thee  Uying  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-willed;  for  thou  art  much  too  &ir 
To  be  death's  conquest  and  make  death  thine  heir. 

In  stanza  xiii.  his  arguments  to  his  friend  to  have  posterity 
are  those  used  to  induce  the  religious  to  think  of  their  souk 
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and  immortal  life,  while  he  is  affirming  that  life  is  material 
and  death  eternal. 

O  that  yoa  were  yoarself ;  bat,  lore,  joa  are 
No  longer  joars,  that  joa  joaraelf  here  lire. 

Here  is  an  end  to  aU  identity  in  a  fatnre  state.  Therefore, 
he  adds,  he  should  prepare  for  this  comino^  end  hj  giving  his 
semblance  to  some  other,  that  there  should  be  *  no  £termina- 
tion  of  that  which  he  holds  in  lease/  bat  himself  diould  be 
again  after  his  own  decease,  upheld  in  honour  against  the 
*  barren  rage  of  death's  etenml  cold/ 
In  stanza  xiv.  he  savs  he  do^  ^t  Plu^l^  |ii<lym<mf  from 

the  steiga __^ 

eyes,  he  prognosticates 
posterity — 

Th J  end  is  imth's  and  beaatj's  doom  and  dale. 

Stanza  XV.  again  might  be  the  preaching  of  an  apostle  on 
the  insignificance  of  human  life,  only  wanting  the  moral  of  it 
toKe  pomted  to  a  iuture  stat^  insteEid  of  the  ever-recurring 
advice  to  his  friend  to  perpetuate  his  species. 

The  substance  of  it  stongly  resembles  the  speech  of  Pros- 
pero  on  the  world  and  mankind,  shewing  no  more  lasting 
reality  than  the  shows  which  had  passed  away  conjured  by 
his  magic  wand. 

When  I  oonsider  ererything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  bat  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  nnge  state  preaenteih  nought  bnt  ihows, 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  infloenee  comment; 
When  I  perceiTe  that  men,  as  pluits,  increase, 
Cheered  and  checked  even  by  toe  sellnune  sky. 
Vault  in  their  yoathfal  sap,  al  bright  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brare  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  concrit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  yon  most  rich  in  yoath  before  my  sight, 
Where  wutefol  time  debaseth  with  deesj, 
To  change  yoor  day  of  youth  to  sullied  niglit; 

And  ul  in  war  with  time  for  lore  of  yon, 

As  be  takes  from  yon,  I  ingraft  yon  new. 

In  stanza  zviii.  he  says  expressly  that  the  boast  of 
death  is  that  he  shall  wander  in  his  shade,  but  his  lines 
confer  an  eternity  which  death  cannot  iake  away.    Here 


r- 
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again  the  Iftnguagc  ie  religious,  and  Uie  etwiHty  we  1ibt« 
spolcen  of,  as  the  ontv  one  acknowledged  bv  Sbskspen^ 
is  Ikiue  rGBcuing  from  obliviDn. 

Nor  abkll  death  brag  thoti  wandereM  in  bta  sh>d«, 
When  in  eternal  Unci  t«  time  thtni  growest. 
So  long  an  iDtn  con  breathe,  or  eyes  oui  leo. 
So  long  lirea  thia,  uid  this  girea  life  to  thee. 

The  propliecy — boastful  ihougb  true,  not  rcverentia]  of 
religion,  and  by  some  not  thought  moral  considering  Ut 
whom  it  is  addressed — is  followed  up  in  tbe  next  stanza  (xix.) 

Yot,  da  th;  vorat,  old  Time :  despite  thj  vroog, 

M;  lore  ahiUl  in  mj'  ver*«  ervr  Ure  ;i>uig. 

If  ihe  above  two  ttanaaa  vere  questiouable  on  the  pooid> 
mii^tioned,  addressed  to  a  man,  the  next  (xx.)  seems  an- 
tniKtakable  in  its  impropriety  of  Bentiment  and  langiu^c. 
Stanza  xxx.  is  the  statiza  that  speaks  of — 

Praoiuas  friends  hid  in  deaih^  dateleai  night. 
StStntA  zMd.  Mya:-^ 

obaMafanutMr 

mitoe  d^nowMM  In  the  abore  two  stanzas,  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  puts  forth  as  feefinga  which  he  has  experienced,  bar 
ftre  now  quite  lost  in  the  We  oi  bis  friend.  Just  aa  we  shall 
faereafier  find  him  intrOdueui^'reI$|rton  as  of  no  consequence 
in  comparisoQ  with  ^lovs,  but  merely  to  set  olT  the  strength, 
the  overpowering  inflMDde  bf>bis'«nioj>. 

Stanza  xxXif.  Wentt  t6  flMkeMMi  nmnacUdiwiA  Chrit- 
tianity  the  illoMMtidta  of  ftorocM&m  vai  "nomcilisition 
between  himself  and  hh  loft. 

The  oBbnder'i'smtiw  Uwds  fciimaat-wlM 

To  him  that  iMaH'tke'HMaiolbno*^  )»■•■. 
Ah  I  bat  Amb  mn  aMfM^l  «Udi  On  Ion  dwie ; 

And  tiMrWracUh/HMlinMOB  sU  jllrthwla. 

In  stanza  zUi.  the  principal  ohjsct  of  the  above  idea, 
bavisg'theH»ame  application,  seems  again  introduced: — 

And  both  for  taj  «ke  bj  on  metUk  onm. 
FeAapsn&aathorpnlfrliriigioiiMDdargiflatR^mntnbatiaii  to 
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serve  mundane  purposes  than  Shakdpere.  Tbib  conclurion  is 
allntys  moBt  oppoate  to  the  oOmmeniDanenty  ancl  the  kkia 
is  turad  apporendy  ^thottt  eBdftti^  «  ^ai&iiieiit  U  'deVbtioki 
in  the  poet 

Stanza  It.  exhibits  a  tnore  complex  assodadon  of  id^ 
It  begins  in  a  most  material  strain,  and  in  a  hmdation  or  hi^ 
'  Ajmie/  borrowed  from  Horace ;  bat  ends  in  an  illntoaition 
drawn  apparently  fto^  a  reGgioos  idea:-^ 

Not  marble,  nor  tlie  aflded  momimentii 
Of  princes,  slniH  outuTtt  tMs  powerftil  th}ine ; 
Gamst  death  and  all  obliTions  enmitj 
Shall  Toa  pace  forth ;. your  praiie  shall  still  find  i^oom 
BtAi  in  the  eyes  of  tIL  posterlt j, 
That  "wear  thU  woHd  oat  to  tho'endlnf  dooin. 
So,  till  the  Jndamont  that  Toarsolf  wise. 
You  lire  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lorer's  ejw^ 

In  the  wdndiarftil  fertiKtr  of  Sha]l:tfpere^l  ideas  on  this  sabjecCy 
this  is  the  first  and  only  one  to  be  met  with  that  sedms  to 
imofy  by  word  the  possibility  of  a  indgment  hereafter.  The 
xmfy  wonder  is  thatt  he  Iw  never  beme  alluded  to  il^— wb6 
-seetns  to  haVe  milde  er^iy  snbjtot  sdbserrient  to  his  poetrj^ 
and  atiOtti^limiBnt  to  the  idol  of  his  yerse.  Here  it  seems 
intfodttoM  to  shew  the  perpetoity  of  his  poetry— <leToted  to 
eternizing  the  memory  of  nis  mend,  which  was  to  last  as 
long  as  £e  world  renuuned^  unkss  by  his  reappearance  the 
object  of  this  extravaffant  admiration  could  be  seen  himself^ 
whidi  would  render  nis  encomiums  and  the  monument  he 
had  raised  to  him  a  work  of  supereroealion.  A  very  fine 
compliment ;  but  if  a  rdieious  idea,  making  rather  an  irreli- 
gious use  o!f  it  It  musty  howerery  be  admitted,  that  the  idefi 
mvolved  in  Uie  ^entenoBy  ^till  the  judgment  thus  yourself 
arise/  is  Very  ambiguous,  and  hardly  susceptible  of  a  clear 
and  definite  meaniiig. 

It  is  putting  a  common  religiotis  glirase  to  yery  reprehen- 
sible purpose,  when  he  begins  the  IviiL  stanza: — 

Thst  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  yoor  dare, 
I  shoiUd  in  thought  control  yoor'tlnies  of  jdeasore. 

To  think  that  God  made  him  the  slave  of  another  man,  and 
gave  such  an  idol  to  such  suspidooB  worship,  or  that  he 
providentially  interfered  in  the  mental  exercise  of  such  love. 


appoan  to  l)e  little  aliort  of  Impiety,  tt  !s  of  a  Bimiiv 
clianictcr  with  the  other  illiislrulioiu  from  religion,  sucb 
as  the  Jud^cnt  just  before  mentioned,  which  was  apparentij 
introduced  to  point  out  the  resurrection  of  another  attraction 
(the  object  of  his  afTpctions)  than  tliat  generally  supposed  U 
be  the  attention  of  that  awful  day. 

At  the  end  of  stanza  Iviii.,  with  his  usual  levity  and 
irreverence,  he  compares  waiting  for  his  friend  to  '  hell,' 

I  un  to  viit,  though  wailiogio  he  hell. 
Not  blame  joar  pleaBiire,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

The  stanzaa  continue  their  material  reflections  on  the  stat« 
of  thin^,  which  would  add  to  the  'vanity  of  vanities'  pictured 
by  Solomon.  But  the  moral  appended  to  them  by  Shak- 
aperii  ha«  no  reference  to  a  higher  and  more  stable  existence 
beyond  the  grave ;  he  merely  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
immortality  of  hia  own  verse,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
object  of  his  own  idolatry. 

We  Iwfore  observed  the  assimilation  of  his  sentiment  of 
lova  to  religion.  Stanza  cv.,  and  siany  fiiUowit^,  pnme 
the  amato^-nligiotu  idea  in  oombinad  aModatioQ.  Here 
be  b<^pna  ^  Miertiiig  that  hi>  lore  b  ttot  idtdatiy,  becatue 
addrened  to  an  attribute  aooeded  by  orthodoxy  lo  divinity. 

Let  not  mj  love  be  ealled  ididktry, 
Nor  my  bdo*«d  u  an  Idle  abov, 
Sliiea  ul  alike  my  loiiii  and  pntMC  be, 
To  one,  of  one.  Kill  meh,  ud  erar  lo. 

This  seems  a  mixture  of  the  Nicene  and  doxology — '  God 
of  God,'  kc,  and  'as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  ia  oov,  and 
ever  Bhall  be.'  He  then  proceeds  to  ma&e  of  hmi  a  trini^  b 
nni^,  that  the  parallel  to  the  triune-rdigion  may  be  conqMe. 

Kind  U  my  love  to-daj,  lo-mormw  kfaid, 

"''11  ooiutant  In  «  woDdVoni  azoellenM^ 


Fkir  kind,  and  troe,  Tarjioi  to  oOier  word*: 
And  Id  thii  chuige  li  my  inTMiilon  spent. 
Three  thamei  in  one,  vbieh  vondtona  Hope  tfsr 

Fair,  Und,  and  true,  hkTa  often  lixed  alone ; 

WUeh  three,  till  now,  nsTer  kept  teat  in  one. 
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What  does  the  reader,  from  the  above  specimen,  think  of 
Shakspere's  reverential  mind  ?  The  theology  already  given 
leads  him,  in  the  next  stanza  (cvi.),  to  descend  still  further 
into  the  details  of  religion: — 

So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 

Of  this  oar  time,  all  jou  prefiguring ; 

And,  for  thej  look'd  bat  with  dirining  ejes, 

Thej  had  not  skill  enough  jour  worth  to  sing: 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
UaTC  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

He  says  (stanza  cviii.)  there  is  nothing  in  the  round  of 
tliought  and  speech  which  he  has  not  made  tributary  to  ex- 
press his  love  or  the  merit  of  his  friend.  Nothing,  we  may 
Hay,  however  sacred.  He  continues  these  irreverend  pa- 
rallels: — 

But  jet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  Tery  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

And  he  ends  by  saying  only  love  is  etemaL 

In  stanza  cix.  he  says  he  could  not  be  faithless  to  his  love, 
because  his  soul  was  part  of  himself.  Whilst  he  introduces 
the  religious  symbol  of  water  washing  out  the  stain  of  any 
departure  from  his  idol,  he  speaks  of  it  as  any  other  man 
would  of  his  God : — 

Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reigned 
All  frailties  that  besige  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 

For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 

Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thoa  art  my  alL 

In  stanza  ex.  he  proceeds  to  call  his  friend  a  god,  and  in- 
troduces an  equivocal  qualification  to  the  irreverend  riot  of 
liis  theological  love :— - 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  ftriend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best^ 

Kven  to  thy  pure  and  most  loving  breast 

2l 
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Hen  at  Iaa4  is  tn  acknowledgBiQiit  of  aomrthiwg  wmpww  to 
his  loveL  inoro  we  taka  H  fi>f  ma  Mibft  of  rm^  of  wnfle  and 
rhyme  Uian  Ua  reaaon.  No  pool  qui  iwit  Iba  lequiremeiUi 
of  hb  verse.  The  exceptions  in  tba  poat»  aa  wo  beJora  laidt 
must  be  judged  of  by  the  rule — by  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
the  weight  of  probabiHtYi  in  tiie  comparison  of  them,  must 
strike  tne  balance  to  wtudb  tihe  opinion  of  the  author  inclines. 
Of  course,  whero  the  aaiitiniaat  is  a^insl  publio  opiuiop,  it  is 
additional  evidaRoe  that  it  was  iitesistiUv  his  own  expression 
of  mind ;  whero  It  coafbrms  more  suitably  to  reeeiTed  opin- 
ion, allowance  must  be  made  for  a  more  powerful  external 
circumstance  operating  upon  him. 

Stanza  cxi.  is  a  mmous  onoy  in  which  Shakapere  is 
supposed  to  lament  his  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
appearing  on  the  stage,  or  writing  for  the  theatre.  He 
ascribi's  it  to  fortune,  not  to  Providence — 

The  guilty  n^dess  of  my  harmfol  deedi ; 

and  speaks  of  his  nature,  'subdued  by  his  work/  as  of  one 
in  a  mechanical  trade,  conformably  to  the  material  doctrine  of 
circumstances  creating  the  human  character. 

In  stanza  cxv.--speaking  of  bis  own  love,  which,  when  it 
said  it  loved  best,  spoke  an  untruth,  because  in  the  future 
it  could  love  better— he  delivers  himself  materially  on  the 
eflFects  of  time  :< — 

But  reckoning  time,  whose  millionM  aoMdemti 
Creep  in  twist  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings^ 
Tan  sacred  beanty,  hlunt  the  sharpest  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things. 

In  stanza  cxlvi.  the  poet  addresses  his  'poor  soul'  in 
the  us'ial  language  of  religion,  urging  the  superior  importance 
of  aU ending  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  instead  of  bcinfj 
engrossed  by  the  cares  and  affections  of  the  body.  Bui 
though  he  mtroduces  this  language,  he  does  not  seem  to 
adopt  it,  or  to  be  impressed  by  it,  for  he  immediately 
proceeds,  in  his  usual  strain,  on  the  intensity  of  his  passion 
for  the  object  of  his  affection,  which  sets  all  reason  and 
admonition  at  defiance. 

We  hcie  conclude  our  commentary  on  the  sonnets.  Armi- 
tage  Brown,  in  stating  that  Shakspere  has  been  assertetl  to 
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be  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic^  or  Deist,  adduces,  as  proof 
of  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  stanza  ciAvi, 
This  he  confesses  to  be  the  sole  evidence  of  Shakspere's 

*  strong  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'  but  which,  com- 
pared with  the  context  we  have  put  before  the  reader,  we 
consider  no  evidence  at  all.  It  must  be  confessed  that  son- 
nets of  such  a  nature  as  those  we  have  been  examining,  are  a 
most  unfortunate  source  from  which  to  derive  a  man's  reli- 
gious sentiments.  Of  these  sonnets  Hallam  has  justly  said; 
Uiat,  for  Shakspere's  sake,  he  wishes  they  had  never  seen 
the  light — not  n*om  any  critical  estimate  of  the  poetry,  but 
from  consideration  of  the  subject. 

All  the  conclusion  we  can  gather,  from  the  introduction  of 
religion  in  the  sonnets,  is  what  he  makes  a  person  say  in  the 

*  Lover's  Complaint:' — 

Beligions  lore  pats  oat  Religion's  eye. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


P.  1.    According  to  AiUhovw   Wood,     Thii   antiquarian  likens 
Marlowe,  in  his  atheism,  to  Ktienne  Jodelle,  a  French  dramatic 
writer,  who  lired  in  the  age  of  Rabelais  and  other  sospected  atheists, 
amonffst  whom,  at  one  time,  he  became  an  object  of  devotion.    The 
line  of  infidelity  is  therefore  regnlarlj  made  out,  through  Jodelle, 
Marlowe,  to  Shakspere;  and  we  derived,  as  has  happened  since,  our 
sentiments  of  irreligion,  if  not  our  drama,  from  our  neighbours.    In 
going  back  again  fiT»m  Shakspere  to  Rabelais,  we  can  trace  identity 
of  mind  and  manners  between  our  poet  and  the  French  philosopher. 
Shakspere  possessed  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pantagruelism — the 
ridimle  of  what  is  serious.    Amongst  other  death-bed  railleries 
attributed  to  Rabelais,  the  reply  to  the  inquiry  how  he  was,  that  he 
WHS  going  to  seek  the  great  Perhaps,  bears  a  resemblance  to  some 
Shaksperianisms,  particularly  the  dialogue  between  the  Gaoler  and 
Poifthumus.     The  same  humour,  seen  even  in  the  epitaph  of  Shak- 
spere, held  paramount  sway  over  their  minds  to  the  last ;  and  both 
are  charged  with  having  died  inebriated.    Jacob  Bibliophile  says 
Rabelais   made    Moli6re,  so  that    some    connection   between  the 
former  and  our  greatest  dramatic  writer,  if  only  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  both  lived,  does  not  seem  improbable. 

P.  2.    ^Md  thephcrd  !  wm  I  fnd  thy  aaw  of  might ; 
whoever  lov^d,  that  lov'd  not  atfarst  sight  9 
<  There  is  an  evident  feeling  of  regard  in  these  lines,  a  looking  back 
\o  the  melancholy  end  of  that  imprudent  and  unhappy  man.' — 
Hunter's  New  Illustrations  of  Shakspere,  vol.  I.,  p.  337. 

P.  14.  It%»  traditioned.  Both  Hunter  and  Halliwell  are  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  Vicar  of 
Stratford.— P.  84,  vol.  I.  of  Hunter's  Illustrations ;  p.  284  of  Halli- 
wetl's  Life. 

P.  16.  Oood  friend,  for  Jesus*  iakey  tic,  Thb  pious  and  reverential 
tone  of  the  epitaphs  in  the  church  to  the  rest  of  the  Shakspere 
family  contrast  singularly  with  this  jeu  d^esprit  of  the  poeU    Halli- 
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well,  in  his  Life  of  Shakspere,  on  an  incident  mentioned  giWng  riw 
to  the  question  of  his  being  religions  in  his  latter  dajs,  si^,  *  most 
direct  testimony  is  against  such  an  opinion.'  The  epitaph  to  kii 
daughter,  Halliwell  declares,  'implies  to  the  contrary.'  Thii 
epitaph  reports  of  her  that,  though  she  inherited  his  wit,  she  did 
not  get  her  religion  from  her  faUier,  which  secured  her  salTation. 

Mr,  Hunter,  in  his  New  Illustrations  of  Shakspere,  aeems  to 
think  that  the  little  we  know  of  Shakspere  arises  from  the  arersioa 
his  posterity  had,  in  ^  ralibHeuS  j»itt  of  Tfe#,  to  tke  memory  of  the 
dead.  He  himselif  says, '  But  still,  i^  we  may  beliere  what  his  con- 
temporaries hare  related  of  him,  or  if  we  read  his  own  writings,  ve 
shaU  find  there  was  a  license  admitted  by  him  which  does  not  easily 
admit  of  defence,  and  which  was  unsuitable,  at  least,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  one  for  whom  it  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  religious  man.'— 
Hunter,  vol.  I^  p.  106.  Again :  *  His  greatest  admirers  will  think 
that  he  may  hare  gone  too  far ;  and  there  are,  in  his  plajs,  passages 
whidi  nothing  ean  fiill|r  ^xcMe.'»-yoL  I.»p.  U4. 

P^  40.  We  were  in  enpr  |b  sii|if>osing  that  Mr.  Knight*  in  his 
note  on  the  *  mastiok  jaws '  of  i?her8ite&  conoeived  that  6hakflpeie 
intended  to  aHude  to  the  Histriomastix  of  ^rynne.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Knight  referred  to  the  authoi*  of  the  Satiromastix  paUishod  in 
1010,  as  compared  by  Slrnkspere,  in  Troilus  and  Cres&ida,  to 
Thersites. 

P.  162.  in  the  original  cdpy  of  Hamflet,  1603,  the  prin«e  is  intro- 
duced I'eading  a  book,  when  he  delivers  his  speech.  Hunter,  on 
Hamlet,  toI.  II.,  p.  243,  says  this  book  was  Oardamis's  Oomfoit^. 
Chambers,  in  his  Biogi*aphical  I^ictionary,  says  of  Cardanus,  'He 
has  been  accused  of  nwptety,  and  cfven  of  atheism.'  The  comfort 
insisted  npon  in  the  book  was  deaths  and  Cardanus  is  supposed  to 
have  made  himseh'  the  example  of  his  dootrhies  by  putting  an  end 
'-0  his  own  existence.  The  preference  given  by  him  to  death  o^-er 
-Irfe,  and  other  passages,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  apeech.  The 
following  not  only  applies  to  Hamlet,  but  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
Clown  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Speaking  of  the  sleep  of  death,  be 
says,  *  Most  assured  it  is  that  such  sleeps  are  most  sweet  as  be  most 
sound,  for  those  are  the  best  wherein,  like  unto  dead  mefn,  we  dream 
nothing.' 

P.  152.     The  undUcovertd  counttt/y/tom  whote  bourn 
No  traveller  reiumsy—^mzeles  the  wiU. 
In  Dodsley's  Old   Plays,  vol.  IL,  p.  403,  Edward  II.  of  Marlowe, 
Mortimer,  Jan.,  says — 

*  Farewell,  fair  Queen,  weep  not  for  Mortimer, 
That  scorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller, 
Goes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown.' 
Socrates,  according  to  Plato,  in  his  apology  before  the  judges 
(gives  the  original  of  *To  be  or  not  to  be.'    On  the  question  of 
annihilation,  in  words  and  sentiment,  they  concur.     Thus  8ocrate« 
begins : — *  One  of  these  two  things  must  be  true ;  oiiher  death  is  a 
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priyation  of  thought,  or  it  is  the  soul's  passage  from  one  pUce  to 
another.  If  it  be  a  privation  of  thought,  and,  as  'twere,  a  peace- 
able sleep  undisturbed  by  dreams,  then  to  die  is  a  great  gain.' 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passage,  too  long  here  to  be  intro- 
duced, he  will  see,  particularly  in  Uie  first  part  of  the  dilemma,  still 
further  similarities  to  the  speech  of  Hamlet.  But  on  the  question 
of  a  future  state,  instead  of  putting  the  second  branch  of  Socrates' 
^emma,  that  death  is  still  more  to  be  desired  if  a  transition  to 
heaven,  SluUkspere  throws  a  doubt  over  any  hereafter,  and  only 
contemplates  its  belief  and  possibility  as  being  a  state  where  they 
may  be  worse  o£f  than  they  are  here.  Shakspere  puts  the  first 
question  as  the  only  desirable  state,  and  the*  ther  alternative 
as  merely  preventing  us  enjoying  the  gain  of  annihilation.  Socrates 
is  for,  Shakspere  is  against,  conscience  or  religion  involved  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  commentator  on  the  Apology 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  charge 
of  calling  in  question  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  if  objected  to 
in  Socrates,  cannot  it  be  proved  to  a  certainty  in  this  instance 
of  Shakspere? 

In  Goethe's  celebrated  criticism  on  Hamlet,  the  conclusion  come 
to,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  play,  is  declared  to  be  not  favourable  to 
religion.  Fate  is  enunciated  by  Wilhelm  Meister  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  play.  He  says,  *  Neither  earthly  nor  infernal  thing 
may  bring  about  what  is  reserved  for  fate  alone.  The  hour  of 
judgment  comes ;  the  bad  falls  with  the  good ;  one  race  is  mowed 
away  that  another  may  spring  up.'  After  a  pause,  in  which  they 
looked  at  one  another,  oerlo  said,  <  Ton  pay  no  excessive  compliment 
to  Providence  in  thus  exalting  Shakspere.' 

P.  182.  The  illustrative  extract  is  taken  from  the  Essay  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  P..MacdonneU,  M.D. 

P.  228.  It  ii  to  be  like  CM  to  thoio  mercy,  Hnnter,  in  his  New 
Illustrations  of  Shakspere,  vol.  1.,  p.  328,  says  of  this  idea  of  mercy 
— *  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  common-places  of  the  time,  and 
might  no  doubt  be  found  in  innumerable  writers.'  This  remark 
will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  religious  sentiments  found  in 
Shakspere,  few  as  they  are. 

P.  502.  Timon  of  Athens.  '  He  (Shakspere)  seems  also  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Lucian's  dialogue.  *  *  There  is  something 
approaching  to  characteristic  dilTerence  between  this  play  and  the 
rest ;  a  kind  of  coldness,  so  to  speak ;  a  sardonic  touch,  unlike  Shak- 
spere's  natural  turn  of  mind ;  something  which  reminds  of  Lucian.' 
— Hunter. 

Page  96,  line  25,  after  'Besides'  read  he  has.  Page  207,  Hue  27, 
for  'humour'  read  humane  Page  228,  line  2,  for  'often'  read 
be/ore.  Page  271,  lino  1),  for  'she^  read  he.  Page  301,  line  l,foi* 
'persona)'  read  pcrsou'i.  Page  326,  line  35,  for  'here'  read  have, 
Page  332,  the  last  paragraph  concludes  the  preceding  play.  Page 
483,  linoa  X6  and  I'J^  for  '«ufa'  jo^  cuvot. 
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